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ADYEETI8EMENT. 


The author had expected to finish this work early in the cur- 
rent year, hut he found himself unable to compress it wdtliin the 
limits originally intended. The important events of the War for the 
Union were so many; its area was so vast, its duration so con- 
siderable; the minor collisions and other incidents were so 'multifa- 
rious, yet often so essential to a clear understanding of its progress 
and results, that this volume has expanded far beyond bis intent, 
and rec[uired for its preparation extra months of assiduous and 
engrossing labor. Even now, though its contents probably exceed 
in amount tliose of any other single volume which the War has 
called forth, it barely touches some points which may be deemed 
essential to a clear understanding of the whole matter. Of the War 
itself, however — that is, of the Military events which made up the 
physical struggle initiated by Secession— this volume aspires to 
give a clear though necessarily condensed account, from the open- 
ing of the 1862 down to the final and complete overthrow of 
the Confederacy. That all his judgments will he concurred in by 
every reader, the author has no right to expect; hut his aim has 
been to set forth events as they occurred, and as they wiH appear 
to clear-sighted observers a centnry hence ; and he rests in the 
confident belief that those wh# dissent from his conclusions will 
nevertheless respect the sincerity with which they are cherished, 
and the frankness wherewith they are avowed. 
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The History -w-liioli tliis Volume completes was not contemplated by its author till just 
after the Draft Riots by whicli this Emporium was damaged and disgraced in July, 1863* 
Tip to the occurrence of those Riots, I had not been habitually confident of an arTspicious 
immediate issue from our momentous struggle. ITever 'doubting that the uUhmte 
result would be sucli as towndioate empbatically the profoundly -wise beneficence of 
God, it had seemed to me more probable-— in view of the protracted and culi?ahle com- 
plicity of the North in whatever of guilt or shame, of immorality or debasement, was 
inseparable from the existence and growth of American Slavery — that a temporary tri- 
umph might accrue to the Confederates. The real danger of the Republic was not that 
of permanent division, but of gmoral saturation by and subjugation to the despotic 
ideas and aims of the Slaveholding Oligarchy. Had the Confederacy proved able to 
wrest from the Federal authorities an acknowledgment of its Independence, and had Peace 
been established and ratified on that basis, I believe the Democratic Party in the loyal 
States would have forthwith takeu ground for ‘ restoration’ by the secession of their 
respective States, whether jointly or severally, from the Union, and their adhesion to the 
Confederacy under its Montgomery Constitution — ^making Slavery universal and per- 
petual. And, under the moral influence of Southern triumph and Northern defeat, in 
full view of the certainty that thus only coukl reunion be achieved, there can be little 
doubt that the law of political gravitation, of centripetal force, thus appealed to, miist 
have ultimately prevailed. Commercial and manufacturing thrift would have .gradually 
vanquished inoi%l repugnance. It might have required some years to heal the wounds 
of War and secure a popirlar majority in three or four of the Border' States in favor of 
Annexation; but the geographic and economic incitements to Union are so urgent and 
palpable, that State after State would have concluded to go to tbe mountain, since it 
stubbornly refused to come to Mahomet; and, all the States that the Confederacy would 
consent to accept, on conditions of penitence and abjuration, would, in time, have 
knocked humbly at its grim portals for adniissiou and fellowsbip. That wo liave been 
saved from such, a fate is due to the valor of our soldiers, the constancy of our ruling 
statesmen, the patriotic faith and courage of those citizens who, within a qreriod of 
three years, loaned more than Two Billions to their Government when it seemed to 
many Just tottering dfi the brink of ruin -, yet, more than all else, to the favor and bless- 
ing of Almighty God. They who, whether in Europe or America, from July, 1862, to 
Jifiy, 1863, believed the Union death-stricken, had the balance of material probabilities 
on their side: they erred only in imderrating the potency of those intellectual, moral, 
and Providential forces, which in our age operate with accelerated power and activity in 
behalf of Liberty, Intelligence, and Civilization. 

So long as it seemed probable that om* War would result more immediately in a Rebel 
triumph, I had^no wish, no heai-t, to be one of its historians; and it was only when — 
following closely on the heels of the great Union successes of July, .1.803^ at. Gettysburg, 
'"Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and Helena — I had seen the Rebellion resisted and defeated in 
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tliis City of New York (where its ideas and vital aims wore more generally cherished 
than even in South Carolina or Louisiana), that I confidently hoped for an immediate and 
palpable, rather than a remote and circuitous triumph of the Union, now and evermore 
blended inseparably with EmaucipatioU— with tho legal and National recognition of 
every man’s right to himself. Thenceforward, with momentary intervals of anxiety, 
depression, and doxrht, it has been to me a labor of love to devote every available honr 
to the history of the American Oonflict. 

This Yohmie is essentially Military, as the former was Civil : that is, it treats mainly 
of Armies, Marches, Battles, Sieges, and tho alternations of good and ill fortune that, 
fi‘om Jahnary, 1863, to May, 1866, befell the contending forces respectively of the Union 
and the Confederacy. But ho wlio reads with attention will discern that I have 
regarded even these under a moral rather than a purely material aspect. Others have 
doubtless surpassed me in the vividness, the graphic power, of their delineations of ‘ the 


noise olVthe captains, and the shouting:’ I have sought more especially to portray the 
silent Influence of these collisions, with the efforts, burdens, sacrifices, bereavements, 
they involved, in gradually molding and refining Public Opinion to accept, and ultimately 
demand, tbe overthrow and extinction of Human Slavery, as the one vital, iinplacahlo 
enemy of our Nationality and our Peace. Hence, while at least throe-fourths of this 
Yolume narrates Military or Naval occurrences, I presume a larger space of it than of any 
rival is devoted to tracing, with all practicable brevity, the succession of Political events ; 
Hie sequences of legislation iu Congress with regard to Slavery and the "W ar ; the varying 
phases, of Public Sentiment; the rise, growth, and decline, of hopes that the War would be 
ended through the accession of its adversaries to power in the Union. I labor under a 
grave mistake if this be not judged by our grandcliildren (should any of them condescend 
to read it) the most important and interesting feature of my work. 

I have differed from most aunalists, in preferring to follow a campaign or distinct 
military movement to its close before interrupting its narration to give accounts of simul- 
taneous movements or campaigns in distant regions, between other armies, led by other 
commanders. In my historical reading, I have often been perplexed and confused by 
the facility wherewith chroniclers leap from the Euphrates to the Danube, and from tlie 
Ebro to tbe Vistula, In full view of the necessary inter-dependence of events occurring 
on widely separated arenas, it has seemed to mo preferable to follow one movement to 
its culmination before dealing with another ; deeming tho inconveniences and obscurities 
involved in this method less serious than those unavoidable (by me, at least) on any dif- 
ferent plan. Others will judge between ray method and that which has usually been 
■followed,' 

I have bestowed more attention on marches, and on the minor incidents of a campaign, 
than is common : historians usually devoting their tirao and force mainly to the portrayal 
of great, decisive (or at least destructive) battles. But battles are so often won or lost 
by sagaciously planned movements, skillful combinations, well-conducted marches, and 
wise dispositions, that I have extended to these a prominence which seemed to me more 
clearly justified than usually conceded. He was not an incapable general Avho observed 
that he chose to win battles with his soldiers’ legs rather than their muskets. 

As to dates, I could wish that commanders on all hands were more precise than they 
usually ai‘e; but, wherever dates were accessible, I have given them, even though in- 
vested with no speckl or obvious consequence. Printed mainly as foot-notes, they con- 
sume little space, and do not interrupt the flow of the narrative. The reader who doed 
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not value need not heed them; while the critical student will often find them of decided 
use. Should any one demur to this, I urge him to examine thoughtfully the dates of 
the dispatches received and sent hy McClellan between his retreat to Harrison’s bar and 
Pope’s defeat at Groveton ; also, those given in niy account of his movements from the 
hour of his arrival at Predeiick to that of Lee’s retreat from Sharpsburg across the 
Potomac. 

I trust it will he observed hy candid critics that, while I seek not to disguise the fact 
that I honor and esteem some of our commanders as I do not others, I have been blind 
neither to the errors of the foi*mer nor to the just claims of the latter — that my high 
estimation of Grant and Sherman (for instance) has not led me to conceal or soften the 
lack of reasonable precautions which so nearly involved their coimtry in deplorable if 
not irremediable disaster at Pittsburg Landing. So with Banks’s mishaj) at Sabine 
Cross-roads and Butler’s failure at Fort Fisher. On the other hand, T trust my lack of 
faith in such officers as Buell and Fitz John Porter has not led mo to represent them as 
incapable or timorous soldiers. What I believe in regard to these aud many more of 
their school is, that they were misplaced — ^that they halted between their love of country 
and their traditional devotion to Slavery — ^that they clung to the hope of a compromise 
which should preserve both Slavery and the Union, long after all reasonable ground of 
hope had vanished ; fighting the Eehellion with gloved hands and relaxed sine'ws because 
they mistakenly held that so only was the result they sighed for (deeming it most be- 
neficent) to be attained. If the facts do not justify my conviction, I trust they will be. 
found so fairly presented in the following pages as to furnish the proper corrective for 
my errors. 

Without having given much heed to rivallssues, I presume this volume will he found 
to contain accounts (necessarily very brief) of many minor actions and skirmishes which 
have been passed unheeded by other historians, on the assumption tli'at, as they did not 
perceptibly affect the great issue, they ai-o unworthy of record. But the nature and 
extent of that influence is matter of opinion, while the qualities displayed in these col- 
lisions were frequently deserving of grateful remembrance. And, beside, an affair of out- 
posts or foraging expeditions has often exerted a most signal influence over the spirits 
of two great antagonist armies, and thus over the issues of a battle, and even of a cam- 
paign. Compressed within the narrowest limits, I have chosen to glance at nearly every 
conflict of armed forces, and to give time to these Avhioh others have devoted to more 
elaborate aud florid descriptions of great battles. It has been my aim to compress within 
the allotted space the greatest number of notable facta and circumstances; others must 
judge how fully this end. has been achieved. 

Doubtless, many errors of fact, and some of judgment, are embodied in the followdiig 
pages : for, as yet, evfn the official reiJorts, &c., which every historian of this war must 
desire to study, arc but partially accessible. I have missed especially the Confederate 
reports of the later campaigns; only a few of which have been made public, though 
many more, it is probable, will in time be. Some of these may have been dcsti-oyed at 
the hasty evacuation of Eichmond; but many must have been preserved, in manu- 
script if not in print, and will yet see the light. So far as- they were a.ttalnable, I have 
used the reports of Oonfedcrate officers as freely as those of their antagonists, and have 
accorded them nearly if not quite equal credit, I judge that the habit of understating 
or concealing their losses was more prevalent with Confederate tly.n witli Union coin- 
manders ; in over-estimating the numbers they resisted, I have not been able to perceive 
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any difference. It is simple truth to say that such over-estimates seem to have been 
quite common on both sides. 

I shall be personally obliged to any one, no matter on what side he served, who will 
furnish me with trustworthy data for the correction of any misstatement embodied in 
tliis worlr. If such correction shall dictate a revision of any harsh judgment on friend 
or foe, it will be received and conformed to with profound gratitude. My convictions 
touching the origin, incitements, and character, of the "War from which we have so 
happily emerged, are very positive, being the fruits of many years’ almost exclusive 
devotion to National affairs; but my judgments as to occurrences and persons are held 
subject to modification upon further and clearer presentments of facts. It is my pur- 
pose to revise and correct the following pages from day to day as new- light shall be 
afforded ; and I ask those who may feel aggrieved by any statement I shall herein have 
given to the pnhlio, to favor me with the proofs of its inaccuracy. Unw-iiling to be 
drawn into controversy, I am most anxious to render exact justice to each and all. 

The subject of Heconstruetmi (or Restoration) is not within the purview of this work, 
and I have taken pains to avoid it so far as possible. The time is not yet for treating it 
exhaustively, or even historically ; its importance, as well as its immaturity, dmnand for 
its treatment thoughtful hesitation as well as fullness of knowledge. Should I be living 
when the work is at length complete, I may submit a survey of its nature, progress, and 
resxdts : meantime, I will only avow my uudoubting faith that the same Divine Benignity 
which has guided our country through perils more palisable if not more formidable, will 
pilot her safely, even though slowly, through those w-hich now yawn before her, and 
bring her at last into the haven of perfect Peace, genuine Fraternity, and everlasting 
Union — a Peace grounded on reciprocal es^lem ; a Fraternity based on sincere, fervent 
love of onr common country; and a Union cemented by hearty and general recognition 
of the truth, that the only abiding security for the cherished rights of any is to be found 
in a full and liearty recognition of Human Brotherhood as well as State sisterhood — in 
the establishment and assured maintenauce of All Eights for All. 


H. Q. 
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iiosted oil the Southern H«ight»-~ls repulsed witli 
■ liL'iivy loss— Heurosses the River— A froah Ad- 

vanre arrested by tlie President — ^Thc Mud March 
—lUhiiMbiida in ViTgiiiiUj^nrnsidftj-ives place 

Hooker crossea the Buppahannock, and advances 
to Chancellorsvillo— His right wing turned anil 
shattered hv Jackson — Pleasanton checks the 
Eitcniy— Jackson luortnlly wounaml—DeBpenile 

: —Our Army recoils— Bfidgwick storms Marye’a 
Heights— Strikes Leo's Rear— Is driven across the 


XT-tE. Lee’s Army on Free Soil — Gottya- 

burg 361 

Lee silently flanks Hooker’s right, and moves 
north w.ard—Cavalrj- Fight near Fairfax— Milroy, 
at Winchester, surprised and driven over tlie 
Potumuc, with lieavy loss— Cavalry encounters 
along the Blue Ridge— Jenkins raids to Chsm- 
hershuvg— Lee crossea the Potomac— Hooker and 
Haliock at odds— Hooker relieved— Meade in 
comraand-Ewetl at Vork-Coilislon of vau- 
guiirds at Gettysburg— Reynolds killed — Union- 
rats outimmberhd-and drlven-Howard halts on 
CerrieturyTIiil— Sieltlcs comes np — Hancock hikes 
command— Moode arrives— Boffe Armies ooncen,- 


trated— Sickles driven back with loas-Robel Ad- 
vance cheeked— Night falls— Rebel Grand Charge 
led by Piekott — Terribly repulsed— Lee retreats— 
Heavy losaus— Feeble pursuit by Sedgwick— Lee 
halts at Williamsport— J1 wide hesitates— Lee gets 
across the Potomac— Kilpatrick routs the Behel 
rear-guard— Meade cro.ssea at Berlin, and moves 
down to the Rappahannock— Fight at Manassaa 
Gnp—Dix’s Advance on Richmond— Pleasanton 
crossea the Rapidan— Lee flanks Meade, who re- 
treats to Centerville— Warren worsts A. P. fiill 
— Lee retires acriffis the Rappahnminck— Imbodea 
enrpriscs Chnrlestowii — Gen. D. A. Russell storm.s 
Ea^lpahannocU Statioip cuptuviug^LljOQ prisoners 

■ Riin-^ToIa'iid's raid "to iv^ytheville— Averill’s to 

Lewishurg— Fight at Droop iVlomitain. 

XViil. The Chattanooga Campaign,.. . . . . .404 

Morgan’s Raid through Kentucky into Indian.a 
and Ohio— He issuTtouiKled,vanteri,auii capturcil 
— ^Hia Imprisonment and Esciipe — Rosecrana ad- 
vances from Murfree.stioro’ by Shelbyviilo ami 
Tullahoinn, to the Tennessee at Bridgeport— 
Bragg flanked ont of Chattanooga — KiBecrans 
elderly pavsues— Bragg concentrates at Lafayette, 
and turns upon ,hi.s pursuera— Rosccrans concen- 
trateson the Chickiiinauga— Desperate hattio thera 
— Roaecrans, worsted, retreats to Chattanooga— 
Losses— Rosecraua superseded — Pegruuve raid in. 
to Kentucky— Samiders’a into East Tennessee — 
Biirnside crosses tho Ciimljurlanil Mountains — 
Knoxville liberated — Burnside ridakes Cumber- 
land Gap, with a.UOO prisoner— Longstroet impel- 
led by Bragg against liim— Wolford f-truck at I’hil- 
adeiphiii, Tenn.— Fight at Cainpbelrs Station— 
Burnside witlidrnws into Kiioxvillu— Tjcing.stroet 
besiegoii and nssuulta — Is rupnlscd with loss — 
Raises tho .Siege niid retreats— Grant relieves Ro.se- 
crans— Hooker and SUiCum hurried to the Temiea- 
eec— tVhceler’a and Roddy’s raids— Grant roachea 
Cliattnnooga— Hooker cros-sea the Tennessee — 
Fight at Waulintchio — Siierninn iirrive.a from 
Vicksburg— Grunt impels attacks on Bragg by 
Granger, Hooker, ami Sliurman— Hooker carries 
Look.'Ut Jlimntain— Bragg, on .Mission Ridge, nt- 
iacked from all aides ami mmed-tlis Bulletin— 
HookerpnraneBtoHinggifld— CleVniniecheckBiiim 
in a gap in White Oak Ridge— Shevmau and Gran- 

j dispatched to lOmxvUle-rLasBes at Mission 

^ XIX. The 'War iu Missouri and Arkansas, 

W in 1S63 446 

Marnmdukft attacks Springfield, Mo.— Is repulsed 
—Again at Hartsville— Waring routs him at fJales- 
vUle,Ark.— TheSnm Gaty captured— Fayetteville 
attacked by Cabell — Mavmaduke assails Cape 
Girardeau — McNeil repels him — Cuffey aasaiU 
Fort Bhmt— Standwntio repulsed at Cab'iii Creek 
— CeS'ey repulsed by Catherwood, at Pineville, 
Mo.— Qaantrell's Arson aipl Butchery at Law* 
renco,KBn9a8— Gen. Steele muvua oil Little Rock ■ 

■ —Fight at Rayon Metea— Davidson defeats Mar- 
niaduke at Bayou Fourchc— Price ahandohs Little 
Rock to Steele— Elunt’a Escort destroved by Qmm- 
tvoll— Col. Clnvtoiv defeats Marmaduke at Pine 
Blair— Gen. E. B. Brown defeats Cabell and Cofl'ev 
at Arrow Rork-McNcil chases them to Clarkg- 
vllle — Standwntie and Qimntrell repulsed by Col. 
PMUlia at F.irt Glbson-Siou.x Butcheries in Min- 
nesota— Gen. Sibley routs Little Grow nt Wood. 
Lake— .’itIO Indians captured and tried for murder 
—Gen. Pope la command— Sibley mid Sully pur- 


XX. Tho Oarolhias, Georgia, and FloriiLT, 

in 1862-3 — Siege of Charleiiton. .465 

siege and Capture of Fort Pulaski by Gillmorc— 
Sinking of .Stniie Fleet in Charlfstnn Harbor— 

Com. Dupont sweeps down the Coast to St. Au- 
gustine— Union Movement at Jacksonville— I’lm- 
sacolaand Jacksowytllo abandoned-Edisto lalmid 
‘ relinquished— fJen. Hunter attacks Secessionville, 

and is repulsed— Gen. Bratman thrratens the Sa- 
vannah Rallrcad— Fight at Coosawhati'hic — De- 
struction of the Nnshville— Dupont repulsed at 
Fort McAllister — Theflsuac Smith lost neur Le* 

• ttardville—Irrm-clad Raid from Charleston— Tho 
Mercedita and Kovstono State disuhloii— Be.au- 
reganl and Ingraham proclaim the Blockade of 
Charleston raised-T-Dupontwith his Irou-clado at- 
taqksFortSumter.andrsrepulsed—Col.Maiitgom- 
ery’s Raid Up the, Combalicu— The Atlanta comes 
•utfromSavaHnah — Capt.Bopors,intlieWee- 
hawken, disables and captures her— Gen. GlUroore 
aeizee half of Morris Island— Gen. Strung assaults 
. Fort Wagner, and is bloodily repulsed— Gillmora 
. opens: Trenches— The: ‘Swamp Angel ’ talks to 
Charieston-The Rebalsdrivcn out of Fort Wagner 
—Com,StophenB:asanultS:F(p:tSumter—Charles- 
tenbombarded from, Wlagnet— Foundering of the 
Weehawken—D. H. Hill, repelled at Ncwbsrn — 
Attacks Washington, N. C.— is driven ; off ^ by 
Foster— Fight at Gum Swamp, f — 
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XXI, The Political History of 1863, ... ..484 

l.onlLyonsonUemocratiD‘Peace’—SptIngEIoc- 
tiona oflStiS—CoiiBeription ordered, first by Rebel, 
next by Union Congress — Judge Woodward 
pronounces the latter unconstitutional— StiHuen- 
sioii of Habens Corpus— .Military Arrest and Con- 
viction of Viillimdigham— Democruta of Albany 
thereon — PresUieiit Lincoln’s Response— Ohio 
Democratic Convention’s Resohes— Vallandig- 
hnra nominated for Governor — Convontion de- 
mand his Release— President Lincoln’s Reply— 

The New York .luurnatistson tho b'reedom of the 
Dress— Ex-President I’iercc’e Fourth of July Ora- . 
tiou— Gov. Seymour’s ditto — The Draft Riots in 
Kew York— Arson, Devastation, and Murder—' , 


e Draft-^President Lincoln’s Reply—' 


XXn. Negro Soldiery .511 

Negroes in the Revolutionary Armies — RoyalAt- 
teniuts to will them to the liritish eide— Tlie War 
of ISld— Gan, Jackson at New Orleane— Negro 
soldiering suppressed in 1661 — Gen. Hunter di- 
rects it recruiting of Blaeka-Gov. WickKffo’s In- 
quiry— Gen. limiter's liosimnoe—Saxtou aiithor- 
izod tn arm Negroes— Gen. Phelps’s Black recruit- 
ing in Xonlsiana— Gen. Butler llieroon— JotE. . 
Davis on Butler and Plielpa together— Concresa 
orders a general enroilineut, regardless of Color — 
Democratic Denunciation thereof— Gov. Andrew, 


orders a general enroilineut, regardless of Color — 
Democratic Denunciation thereof— Gov. Andrew, 
of Mass., raises two Biaek Regbnonta— NewY'orlt, 
liy her Loyal Luagno, follows the Example— Reb- 
el emidoyment of Negroes in War— Beauregard 
and .lelf. Davis on Federal arming of Blncks-Tlio 
Confederate Congress punishes it with Death — 
Prosiden t Lincoln threatens Ketniiation — Garrett 
Davis, S. S. Cox & Co. deiionnee the arming of 
Eluclcs- Adjt.-Gen. Thomas engages in the work 
—His Speech at Lake Providence-Gen. Banks’s 
Order— Negro racruitiug goes ahead— Effleieuey 
of Black Suldiera 

XXIIL The War along the Coast in 1864. . 528 

Organisation of tlio XXXVIIIth Congress — 
Lihcolii’a proffot of Amnesty— Gilhnore and Sey- 
mour in Florida— Finnegan defeiits Seymour at 


OnvVeaaals— Wessells surrenders — The AlUenmrlo 
fights onr Fleet oft the mouth of the Roanokir— 

Is beaten off by them— Blown up by Lt. CuBhing 
— Plymouth retaken— Wild’s Raid into Camden 
County. 

XXIV. The War heyond the Mississippi in 

1864 .....536 

Banks in New Orleans — Portar’a Fleet in the 
Mississippi— Captures Fort De Russy— Our Army 
and Fleet advance to Alexandria— Both moTO up 
Rod River— Banks presses on tow.srd Shreve- 
port — Col. Goodlng’e Fight— Our Advance routed 
by Kirby Smith at Sabine Cross-Roads— Emory 
checks the Rebel Pursuit at Pleasant Grove— 

Fierce and indecisive Battle at Pleasant Hill- 
Banks retreats to Grand Ecoro — Porter works 
and iighw his way down the River— Banks lights 
and drives Beo at Cano River— Uetiini of Army 
and Flout to Alexandria- Lt.-Cid. Bailey eiigi- 
iieurs our Yesauls over tho Rapids— Union Loss 
of three ViissoH at Dinm’o Bayou— Texas Coast 
nettrly aliaiuloned— BauUa'ristrents to .Simmsport 
— Fight at Munsnra— Cotton Onorationa on lied 
Rivov-. Steele's Advance from Little Rock— 

Figlvt at Prairie d’Anno— Steele enters Camdea 
^ — Union Disaster at Marks’s MUla— Steele re- 
treats— Attacked by Kirby Smith at Jenkins’s 
Ferry — llebola repulsed — .Steele, burning his ] 
'Trains, escaties to Little Rock— (foil. Carr worsts 
Sluil'oy at .St. Clmrles-Col. Brooks fights Dob- 
bins at Big Creek— Slietty captures the Slth Illi- 
nois— Union Slate Cimveutiun in Arkansas — I 
Steelo’s luolih'iciicy— Itosocraiis in command in 


pushes on to Spottayl van!aC,n.c-Heavy, hula- 
cSsive fighting— Hancock storms the Enemy’s 
■ Lines, capturing Mgi.-Gen, Ed. Johnson and 
3,000 Men -.Sheridan’s Raid to Richmond— 

Richmond by the Jnmes-W. F, Smith iichta 0. 
IL Hill at Port Walthall Junctiim— Beauiegard 
arriv'cs from Charleston— Attacks Bntlcr on the 
James — Mora Fighting thero — Kalita’s first Poiid 
— Tliree Union (3un boats blown up — Grant 
moves by Ida Left to the North Anna — Hancock 
and Wright acroas— Burnside ropnlsod— Fight- 
ing on both Wings— Lee’s Position iinpregnabla 
— Grant moves by his Left to the Chickahominy 
—Reenforced by ’W. F. Sinilli from Butler’s Po- 
sition — Bloody Repulse at Cold Harbor — Sheri- 
dan’a Raidto LonisivC.H.— Grant moves by his 
Left across the James, below Richmond-Re- 
. crosses for Ilia Overland Advance— But lerirapeld 
Gillein and Kanta against I’et«rsliurg—W. F. 
Smith’a Corps follows— Failnres to can-y it— 
General Assault roriulaed— Meade’s costly Ad- 
vance to the Weldon RaiIr(i.ul~Wil.ton5! anil 
Kaute’s expensive Raid to Burkesvillc— Butler 
Tinntoona tliiv Janiea— Sheridan iiglita on .tho 
I’oiiliiBulii— Miles carrien an Oulpoat at Deep 
Bottom— Biirnsido’a Miiw — Hancock on our 
Left, Gregg on our Right, advance, ami are both 


rel lasvel Roud— Butler assaultn and curries Fort 
Harrison— Field fails to retako it— Meade nil- 
vances to Hatoher’s Unn— Egan rants Hath— 
Hancock repels Wade Hampton — Haiicook te- 
tires— Losses of the Cinnpnign—OriticisJUA 

XXVI. West Virgmia and North of the 

Bapidan in 1.864 598 

Snm Jones captures Beers at .loncavlllo— Rosser 


— ^Retreats across tiie AlleglmiiinB— Enrly uhases 
Sigel out of Virginia— Wallace, bonten on the 
Monoency— Early threntena Washington— 


routed at Oldtown— Sheridan appointed to 
a tonmmnd — Bents Eivvly at Opmjunu — Routs 

him at Fisher’s Hill— Doviwtates the Valley— 

Tlie Uiclimond Whig mi Retaliation— F.avly 
sttrpriaea Crook at Cedar Creek— .Sheridan 
transforms defeat into vietory— L osbob. 

XXVII. Between Virginia and the Missis- 
sippi, 1863-4 615 

Pliillips’a Raid to Gronnda— McPlievsnn ad- 


pears biiloro Jolferaon City — Guii. Aloiver follows 
him from Arkansas— Rebels capture Glasgow — 
Price at U'xington— Fights BUmt on the Little 


XXV. Gen. CTrant’sAdvanceonRichmond.562 


the Potomac reorganized — Kilpatrick’s Raid to 
Eic.hmond — Col. Dnhlgreii killed— Grant creases 
the Rapidim— Battle of the Wilderacsfi— Grant ^ 


City— Paimor’a Advance to Dalton— Forrest 
takes Union City — Repulsed by Hioka at . Padu- 
cah— Aaaanlts and carries Fort Pillow— Butch- . 
ery after Surrender— Sturgis routed by Forrest 
at Gimlown — A. J. Smitli wnrate Forrest at 
'Dipclo— Forrest’s. Raid into Minnidiis— Fights 
at3 Bean’s Station, Charleston, Mossy Creek, 
Dnndridge, and akryville, East Teimessee-!- 
Morgan’s last Raid into Kentueky-rHoUsou’s ; 
Surrender— Burbridge BtrikeB Morgan at Mt 
Sterling, and ronts him uoar Cynthiima— Mor- 
gan kiilial — Burbridge beaten at Saltvillei, V&. 
—Attemi>t on Joknaon’a Island, . 

X X' V ITT. Sherman’s Atlanta Oampaiga,,. . ,625 

strength of Sherman’s and Jo. Johnston’s Ar- 
mies— Slicrman iinnka Johnston out of Dalton 
— Hooker takes Reaacii— Jeff. C. Davis takes 
Rome — Fight at Pumpkin-vine Creek' — At 
New Hope Church — At Dallas — Allatonnn 
Pass w.ni-Gon. Polk MUeii— Rebel Repulse at 
Kulp House— Sherman asaaulta Keneuaw, and 
la repulsed rvlth a loss of ;1,(W1)— Flanks John- 
Bton out of it—PaSBea tlie Cliattalinocliee — 
Hood reliove3 johnaton—Rotia.stiou defeats Clan- 
ton— Hood BtrlkeS our left heavily, and is , 
wpiilscd— Strikea more heavily, and is badly 
woratod — Stoneinau’a •wretulied Raid to Macon 
— He anrrendeva— Hood Blriliiis onr right at 
Proctor’s Greek— la badly beaten by Howard 
and Itogan— Kilpatrick’s Raid around AtliUtta 
• — Hlierinan moves by Ilia right behind Atlanta 
— Howard beats Hartieo at Jonesboro’— J. C. 
Davie ropeiita the lesson— Hood ahandoiia At-. 
Innta— Sherman enteraJ-Ordm it cioured of 
inhabitanle — Pillow raids to Lafay8t.fe--- 
Wheoler to Dalton and through Southorn Ten- 
ncasee— Jeff. Davis at Macon— Hood flanks 
Sherman — French attocka Allatoona— Corse 
liuntahimofl'—HoodcrMfiflsSandMoumaiii— 
Tliomaa intrusted with the deftSiae of Teunea- 
see— Sherman turns southward. 
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XXIX, Tilt "War on tho Ocean— Mobile 
Bay .6^ 

Till! Conlcdismte Niivy— Their Torpedoes — 
Hritisli-biiilt rrivoteera— Tlio Suinter~Tho 
A!i\hiuii!i"The h'loritio — Seizure of the Chesa- 
Tieiihe— Tho TiilluIi!t!:Koo~The OJiistee—The 
OEiicIcamaiigii — Copt. Coliiiis seizes tlie FJorida 
ill Bliliiii iiiirhor— ifiiv. Seward on Rebel bel- 
liUereiiey— Tho Georgia— Figlitof the Kenrsargo 


Political Mutations anti Eesnlts — 
Presidontial Canvass of 1864.. 65-1 

Shite Elections reflect the vai-yiiig phases of 
the War — Keiimchy .Uniotiism — Lincoln to 
HndKes — ; Linc.oln at Geltyshnrg— Fremont 
iinviiliiiiteii for PrenMeiit — Rad iefil Platform — 

Union National CoDVcutioii — Its Platform— Un- 
eoin aiid JnhiiBon iioraiiiated — .Tohnaon’s Letter 
— A Seiiaan of Gloom— The National Finances 
during the War— Nniioiial Debt— < Currency De- 
preciation— Pence Ovorliircs at Niagara and at. 
Riehnionrl — Davis iiiflexibie — Cliicngo Demo- 
01 a! .0 Ooiivnitioii-' Peace’ Utleiiuieea-Tho 
Platromi— McClellan and I’endletcin noinmiited 
— National victories alimulate popiilav dissent 
—Gen. McOlellun trien to hedge— Seward’s 
Ciiticisnis— Fremont declines— The Aniamn 
Elections— Maryland free— Death of Roger B. 

Taney— Lincoln elected- Tile Soldiers’ Vote — 

The 'XXXVnith Congress — Lincoln’s last 
Mesiage— Slavery prnliibited by Constitutional 
Amend merit- Pence Ovei Hires at Richmond,. 

• and Nogotiiuions in Hampton Roads— Lincolu’a 

Secoud liiaagural. 

XXXI. Hood’."? Tennessee Campaign 677 

Forrest’s last Raid— Captures Athens, Ala. — 

Is diiised mit of Teanassfie by Rousseau— Hood 
preases Gordon Granger at Decatur — (>ii*se.s 
tile Tennessee at Florence— Thoniiui retires on 
jiashville — Hood follows— Figliting at Diiek 
River ami at Spring Hill— Seliotield inalteaa 
stand at Fninltlin — Bloody drawn haltio — 

Heavy Ri'bel loss — Pal. Cleburno hilled — 

Tlionins strniig in Nashville — Fights around 
Murfroeshoro’— A Cold Week— Tliomaa aasniuea 
the Offensive— Steeduian atnhes on our left — 

A. J. Smith, Johnson, and Wilson on our right 
—Col. Post storms Montgomery Hill— T. J. 

Wood and A. J. Smith carry first line of 
Rebel defenses— Overton’s Hill stormed and 
taliaii— Robnls routed ami pursued to Frmikliu 
—Their losses— Hood cluisod across the Ten-; 

' iiessee— Lyon’s feehlo Raid— Stoiiemnn in East 
.Tennessee— fiillem routs DukB.aiidthenVangba 
— lirechiiiridge driven into North Camiiiin — 
SaltviUs caiJtni'iiJ— Tltomiis’a Capturos— Hood 

XXXII. Shermaii’s Great Ma.rcli 689 

His Anuv in Nortitevn Georgia— Ciaicontrated 
at Allai,t.i-He moves soiitliwiird-Figlit at 
loveiny’a— Kilpnti'iol: heforo Maeoii — Slocum 
at Milledgoville — Howard at Sniidorsvilln — 
Kllpatricl! at Wavtie-sboro’— F’iglita W’healer— 

Blnir at Millen-Hazeti nl. Statesboro’- Fight at 
tiie Ogeui'lioB— Wail- croases at Fort Argylo— 

Shieutii erosaus at Loiiisvillo— Shut-mini np- 
jiro.achiiB Saviiniiah — Hazeii atornia Fort McAl- 
lister— Shei-mnn heiu's from Foster and DnUl- 
grm— Suirte lor Hilton lie id — Ilnrdeeovaeuatei 
Sivniiuah— Shei-maii's losses and cupiures in 
Georgia — CorrcBiuindeiii-e with Liucolli— Datiiv’s, 
UiivldBOii’a, and Giioiaun’s Raids— Giicrsou’a 
Victory at Egypt— Hatch worsted at Honey 
- — Foster oocuuios Pecotuligo—Shernnnaon- 

tiirs South Carolina— Pushes for the liiiiBto— I 
Horrible P.oads-Fight near Branchvillo-Kil- 
; Patrick at Aiken— Ul air fights and wins near 
Oi-angebiirg— Fight at llio C’ongarac— Hood’s 
Teninant, under Cheatham, paea our left—Co- 

i, : Shennan’sand WadoHarni.ton’saccountaoflt— 

, ' Uiirdea evacuates Charleston and its defenses 
— Pollard’s aiieouiit . of its devastation — Our . 

Flag raised on FoiU Suintor, Ripley, and Pinct- 


tacked by I-lardoa at Averysboro’— Robols reuuil 
—Jo. Johnston airikos Slocum at EentonvHlc— 
Indeiilslve Fighting— Johnston decamps— .Slier. 
mnii imtara Goldsboro’— Butler and Weitzol’s . 
Expedition to Fort Fisher— Thu Powder Ship- 
Porter’s l>»tnbnidinent— Bnilor retniiis to the 
Jifllius — Grant dissatisfied —Expedition sent 


pulsed— Gen. Ames assuiiita from the land side 
—Desperate Fighting— The Fort carried— Losses 
. — Explosion of Magazine — Gen. Schofield ar- 
rives — Advances on Wilmington — Fight at 
'Town Creek-Fort. AnderMiii e-.m-uiiteil-IIoko 
retreats— Burns Vessela and Stores— Wilming- 
ton given uji— Advjmee to Kinuton— Uphain 
suqirised at Soutliwest Creek — Holui sti-ikos 
out-rls repulsed, and retreats— Schofield entara 
Guldaboro’. 

TTXTTT. The Eepossessiou of allabama. . .7.16 

Wilson ftt Eastport, IVIisR. — Cros;w.^ the TtEincs- 
fioe, and moVt*s aoutliwaiil—rivfnts Roddy at 
MiH jtH vallo— Hiirn.i3 F.trroat fpmi^ Hay lu’s CruN'k 

3,700 Prisoners— MiMitjjfinery siirroiulcss— La- 
pranjre routs Bulord—Wiiaun takes Culnmbus, 


*a., by Asaimit — Lau;r:ingt3 cluirgeii and captarea 
\vrt Tyler— Wilsoii iu Maroii— Ckiston cap- 
ares Tuskalooaa — Zigzags to Macon — Canby 
n New Orleans — Advances on Mobile — Steele 
loves.’ (i(> from — Ilouta Chititoa a& 

ilitcliidPs Creek — Soauish Fort Ih-su^^lh! — I ts 


XXXIY. Eall of Richmond — End of the 

War .724 

, Grant passive— Rebel attempt to arm Nogroe.s 
. — Warren’s .adv.auco to the Hehevrhi— Raid of 
the Rebel gunboats— Fight at Dabney’s Mill— 

Onr left oh Hateher’.s Run— Il.iasors Rrdd to 
ISeverly — Uapliim of Keliy and Crook— silieri- 
dnn up till) V'alloy — Anniliilates Early at 
Wayneshoro’— CnpHifes Chin lottesi ille —Fails 
to croia tho Jainc-s almvo Riehiiiond— Cro5.tes 
below, and reachos Grant — Gordon surprises 
Fort Steadnian — Is repulsed at Fort Haskeil— 
Surrender of 2,000 Rebels- Meade couitter-iut- 
Biiults— Grant directs a General Advance by our 
left— Griftiii’s Fight at tho White Oak Road— 
Sheridan advances to Five Forha—Falls b.aeU 


ins assailants— Warren hunidil to his suiipiirt 
— Rebels recoil — Sheridan again adviinecs to 
Five Forks, and nttaeks-Wun eii’s corps or- 
dered to strike Enani v’s left flank — ComfaiiieiJ 
Attack completely successful — Pickett routoit 
and driven westward— Warren supeiaoded by 
Sheridan — Our gnus reopen on Petersburg — 
Geiisml assault along our front — Forts Gregg 
and Alexander carried — Milos dislodges the 
enemy at Sutherland’s Depot— Loiigsiraet joins 
Lce-Heth rennlsed-A. P. Hill killed- Lee 
notifies Davis that Richmond initsl. bo evacuated 
—The Confederacy firijs and quits that City — 

. Weitzel .enters it unopposed— Captures of pris- 

loyal States— Universal rejoicings— Conuoeli- 
cut Eleetion — Petoisburg ahaiidoned — I.ea cott- 
centratoa at Chesterfield C. H.— Retreats west- 
■ward by Amelia C. H.— Sheridan heads him oif 
from Danvilie, .at Jeiersvilla— Davies strike* 
Ills train at Paine’s Cross-Romls— Lee hasten- 
ing westward— Cnwlc strikes him in flank— la 
repulsed— Custer slriltes bis train at Siiilor’a 
Creek, ami destroys 400 wagons— Ewell cut 
off, and, after n fight, compelled to surrender 
— Ord strikes Leu’s van near Fiirinville— Ls ro- 
iiuiscd, and Gen. Read killed-la>e crosses tlm 
Appomatticx at Farmville — His Desperata 
Condition — Grant jiroposcs a siirronder — 
Humphreys attacks Leo, and is bloodily ra- 
pulseii — Leo resumes his fliglit — Sheridan 


Humphreys attacks Leo, and is Moodily ra- 
pulseii — Leo resumes his fliglit — Sheridan 
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VOLUME II. 

I 

TEXAS AJSTD NEW MEXICO. 


The frontiers of Texas, Mexican 
'and savage, were guarded, prior to 
tlie outbreak of Secession, by a line of 
forts or military posts stretcbiiig fi’om 
Brownsville, opi^osite Matamoras, to 
the Bed. Biver. These forts were 
located at average distances of one 
hundred iniles, and were severally 
held by detachments of from 60 to 
loO of the regular army. San Anto- 
nio, 150 milqs inland from Indianola, 
on Matagorda Bay, was the head- 
quarters of the department, whence 
the most remote post. — Fort Bliss, on 
the usual route thence to jSTew Mex- 
ico— was distant 675 miles. The 
whole number of regulars distributed 
throughout Texas was 2,613, compri- 
sing nearly half the effective force of 
our little army. 

"Wlicn, soon ojfter Mr. Lincoln’s 
election, but months prior to his in- 
auguration, Gen. David E. Twiggs 
was dispatched by Secretary Floyd 

^December 5, 1860. 

■ I'el)niury 18, 1S61. lie immediately and 
openly declared that the Union could not last 
GO days, and warned officers, if they had pay 
due them, to draw it at once, as thi-s would bo 
:;lhe last. ; - / 

^ February 5, 1861. 

3 -■ 


from Xew Orleans to San Antonio, 
and assigned to the command of the 
department, it was doubtless under- 
stood between them that his business 
in Texas was to betray this entire 
force, or so much of it as possible, 
into the hands of the yet undevel- 
oped traitors with whom Floyd was 
secretly in league. Twiggs’s age 
and infirmities had for some time 
excused him from active service, un- 
til this ungracious duty — ^if duty it 
can he called — was imposed upon 
and readily accepted by him. With- 
in 90 days after his arrival * at Iiidi- 
anola, he had surrendered “ the entire 
force at and near San Antonio, with 
all their arms, munitions, and sup- 
plies, to three persons acting as 
“Commissioners on behalf of the 
Committee of Public Safety,” se- 
cretly appointed” by the Convention 
which had just before assumed to 
take Texas out of the ITnion.^ The 

*Feb. 1. The Convention met tliis day at 
Austin, and at once passed an ordinance of 
Sece.ssion, subject to a vote of the people at an 
election to be held on the 23dinst. ; the ordi- 
nance, if api>roved, to take effect on the 2d of 
March. Texas was thSrefoie still in the Union, 
even according to the logic of Secession. 
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betrayal -was colored, not fairly 
cloaked, by a slim display of mili- 
tary force ill belialf of the sovereign 
State of Texas, Gol. Ben. McGiilloeb, 
an original and ardent Secessionist, 
having iindertalcen and fuliilled tlie 
duty of raising that force and post- 
ing it in and around San Antonio, 
so as to give countenance to the de- 
mand for capitulation. It vas fairly 
stipulated in writing between the 
contracting parties, that our troops 
should simply evacuate Texas, march- 
ing to and embarking at tlie coast, 
where their artillery and means of 
transportation were to be given up, 
while they, with their small amis, 
should proceed by water to any point 
outside of Texas; but these condi- 
tions, though made by a traitor in 
Federal uniform with fellow-traitors 
who had cast off all disguise, were 
shamefully violated. Col. C. A. 
Waite, who, after the withdrawal of 
Floyd froni the Cabinet, had been 
sent down to supersede Twiggs in 
his command, reached San Antonio 
the morning after the capitulation, 
when all the material of war had been 
turned over to the Eebel Commis- 
sioners, and 1,500 armed Texans sur- 
rounded our little band, in the first 
flush of exultation over their easy 
triumph. Unable to resist this rap- 
idly augmenting force, Waite had no. 
alternative hut to ratify the surren- 
der, dispatching, hy permission, mes- 
sengers to the frontier posts, to ap- 
prise the other commanders that they 
were included in its terms. Collect- 
ing and dispatching his men as rap-, 
idly as he might, he had. some 1,200 
encamped at Indianola ready for em- 
barkation, when they were visited hy 
Col. E. Y an Born^ of the Confeder- 


ate service, recently a captain in our 
army, who had been sent from Mont- 
gomeiy with authority to offer in- 
creased rank and pay to all who 
would take service with the Eehels. 
His mission was a confessed failm-e. 
A few of the higher officers had par- 
ticipated in Twiggs’s treason ; but no 
more of these, and no private sol- 
diers, could be cajoled or bribed into 
deserting the flag of their country. 

Col. Waite was still at San Anto- 
nio, when news reached Indianola'’ 
of the reduction “ of Fort Suinter; 
and Col. Y an Dorn, witli three armed 
steamers from Galveston, arrived with 
instructions from Montgomery to cap- 
ture and hold as prisoners of 'war all 
Federal soldiers and officers reniain- 
ing ill Texas. Maj. Sibley, in com- 
mand at that port, bad chartered two 
small schooners and embarked there- 
on a part of his force, when he was 
compelled to surrender again uncon- 
ditionally. Col. Waite was in like 
manner captured at San Antonio, hy 
order of Maj. jMacklin, late an officer 
in our service, under Ywiggs ; Capt. 
Wilcox, who made the arrest, an- 
swering Waite’s protest with the 
simple words, “I have the force.” 
Waite, and a few officers with liirn, 
were compelled to accept paroles not 
to serve against the Cunlederacy un- 
less regularly extlianged. 

■ Of course, the forces at tlie several 
posts proteciting the frontiers of Texas, 
being isolated anS cut off from all 
communication with each other, or 
with a common head-quarters, fell an 
easy prey to the Eebels. A part of 
them were commanded by offi.eers in 
full sympathy and perfect under- 
standing with the Texas conspirators 
for Secession, who, hy means of the se- 


® April 17, 1861. 


® April 13. 
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cret organization known as “Knigkts 
of the Golden Circle,” having its 
Texas head-quarters at San Antonio, 
and its ‘castlesVor affiliated lodges in 
every part of the State, had prose- 
tiuted its imdertaking at immense 
advantage over the nnorganized and 
often unsiTBpecting as well as nnia- 
formed Unionists. The conspirators 
had long before made themselves ac- 
quainted with the loyal or disloyal 
proclivities of the Federal officers ; 
and, wherever an important position 
was held by an inflexible Unionist, 
they were able, by secret representa- 
tions at the W ar Department, to pro- 
cure such a substitution as they de- 
sired ; and thus Col. Loring, a Uorth 
Carolinian, deep in their counsels, had 
been sent out by Floyd, in the Spring 
of 1860, to take command of the de- 
partment of ISTew Mexico, while Col. 
G. B. Crittenden, a Kentuckian, of 
like spirit and purposes, was appointed 
by Loring to command an expedition 
against the Apaches, to start ffiom 
Fort Staunton in the Spring of 1861. 
Lieut. Col. B. S. Eoberts, however, 
who here joined the expedition with 
two companies of cavalry, soon dis- 
covered that Crittenden was devoting 
all his sober moments — which were 
few — to the systematic corruption of 
his subordinates, -with intent to lead 
liis regiment to Texas, and there turn | 
it over to the service and support of ! 
the Kebellion. Egberts rex^elled his 
solicitations,’ and refused to obey miy 
of his orders wdiicli should be prompt- 
ed by the BX)irit of treason. He finally 
accexoted a furlough, suggested by 
Loring, and cxuickly repaired under 
it to Santa Fe, the head-quarters of 
the department, making a revelation 
of Crittenden’s treachery to. its com- 


mander, Col. Loring, and his adju- 
tant, but only to find them both as 
thoroughly disloyal as Crittenden. 
He was rudely rebuked by them as a 
meddler with other men’s business, 
and ordered directly back to Fort 
Staunton, but found opportunity to 
give notice to Caj)t. Hatch, com- 
manding at Albuquerque, to Capt. 
Morris, who held Port Craig, and 
other loyal officers, of the treachery 
of their superiors, and the duty in- 
cumbent on them of resisting it. 

Meantime, dcs’perate ' efibrts were 
made by the prominent traitors to 
bring their men over to their views, 
by assurances that the TJiiioii had 
ceased to exist — that it had no longer 
a Government able to pay them or 
feed them — while, if they would but 
consent to go to Texas and take ser- 
vice with the Confederacy, they should 
be paid in full, and more than paid, 
beside having great chances of pro- 
motion. To their honor be it record- 
ed, not one man listened to the voice 
of the charmer, though Capt. Clai- 
born, at Fort Staunton, made several 
harangues to his company, intended 
to entice them into the Confederate 
service. Of the 1,200 regulars in 
Hew Mexico, one only deserted durmg 
this time of trial, and he, it is be- 
lieved, did not join the enemy. Fi- 
; nally, the disloyal officers, headed 
by Loring and Crittenden, were glad, 
to escape unattended, making tl.ieir 
rendezvous at Fort Fillmore, twenty 
miles from tbe Texas line, not far 
from El Paso, where Maj. Lynde 
commanded. Here they renewed 
their intrigues and importunities, 
finding a large portion of the officers 
equally traitorons with themselves. 
But Maj. Lynde appeared to hold out 


See Ids testimony before the Committee on the Conduct of the War. — Report, Part 3, pp. 364-12. 
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against tlieir solicitations. His forces, 
however, were so demoralized that, 
soon afterward,” when lie led 480 
of tlieni, out of 700, to the village of • 
Mesilla, some twenty miles distant, he 
fell into an ambuscade of 200 badly 
armed Texans, and, after a slvirmish, 
wherein his conduct can only be vin- 
dicated from the imputation, of cow- 
ardice by the presumption of treason, 
he ordered a retreat to the fort, which 
his men were next day engaged in 
fortifying, when sni’prised, at 10|a. m., 
by an order to evacnate that night. 
The commissary was ordered to roll 
out the whisky, from which the men 
were allowed to fill their canteens, 
and drink at discretion. Ho water 
was furnished for the weary march 
before them, over a hot and thirsty 
desert. They started as ordered ; hut, 
before they had advanced ten miles, 
men were dropping out of the ranks, 
and falling to the earth exhausted or 
dead drunk. 

At 2 A. M., a Texan force ivas seen 
advancing on tlieir flank, whereupon 
Lynde’s Adjutant remarked,. “ They 
have nothing to fear from ns.” Our 
men were halted, so many of them, 
at least, as had not already halted of 
their own accord; and the officers 
held a long council of war. Many 
privates of the command likewise 
took counsel, and decided to fight. 

, Just then, Capt. Gibhs appeared from 
the officers’ coiirieil, and ordered a 
retreat upon the camp, saying, “ We 
wdU. fight them there.” Arrived at 
the camp, our soldiers were ordered 
to lay down their arms, and inform- 
ed,. “ You are turned over as prison- 
ers of wmr.” The subordinate offi- 
cers disclaimed, any responsibility for 
this' disgraceful surrender, laying the 


July U, 1861. 


blame wholly upon Lynde, Our 
men were paroled, and permitted, as 
prisoners, to pursue their course 
northward, after listening to a speech 
from Ool. Baylor, of their captors, 
intended to win their good-will. 

Their siiiferings, on that fOidorn 
march to Albuquerque and Fort 
Wise, were protracted and terrible ; 
some becoming deranged from the 
agony of their thirst; some seeking 
to quench it by opening their veins, 
and drinking their own blood. Maj. 
Lynde, instead of being couit-mar- 
tialed and shot, was simply dropped 
from the rolls of the army, his dis- 
missal to date from his smTender ;'■* 
and Capt. A. H. Plummer, his com- 
missary, who held |1 7,000 in drafts, 
which he might at any moment have 
destroyed, hnt which were handed 
over to and used by the Pebels, was 
sentenced by court-martial to be rep- 
rimanded in general orders, and sus- 
jieoded from duty for six months ! 

Hew Mexico, thus shamefully be- 
reft, at a blow, of half her defend- 
ers, was now reckoned an easy prey 
to the gathering forces of the Eebel- 
lion. Her Mexican population, ig- 
norant, timid, and superstitious, had 
been attached to the Union by con- 
quest, scarcely fifteen years before, 
and liad, meantime, been mainly un- 
der the training of Democratic 
cials of strong pro-,3k'*''’6ry sy mj)ath ies, 
who had induced her Territorial 
Legislature, some two years before, 
to pass an act recognizing Slavery as 
legally existing among them, and 
providing stringent safeguards for its 
protection and security — an act 
wdiicli .was still unrepealed. Tier 
Democratic oflicialshad not yet been 
^ Julv 27, 1861. 



replaced by appointees of President 
Lincoln. Her Delegate in Congress, 
Miguel A. Otero, bad issued*® and 
circulated' an address to lier people, 
intended to disaffect tbem toward the 
Union, and incite them to favor the 
Itehellioii ; but her Democratic Grov- 
ernor, Abraham Eencher, though a 
Horth Carolinian, upon receiving 
news of Lynde’s surrender, issued a 
proclamation calling out the entire 
militia force of the Territory, to act 
as a home guards ; -which call, though 
it added inconsiderably to the effec- 
tive force of her defenders, was cal- 
culated to exert a wholesome : influ- 
ence upon public opinion, and keep 
restless spirits out of mischief. Col. 
E. R S. Canby, who had succeeded 
to the command of the Department, 
was a loyal and capable soldier, and 
was surrounded, for the most part, 
by good and true men. When the 
new G-overnor, Henry Connolly, 
met“ the Territorial Legislature, a 
very wholesome and earnest loyalty 
was found well-nigh universal, so 
that the G-overnor’s cautious recom- 
mendation that the act for the pro- 
tection of slave property he modified, 
as needlessly severe and rigorous, 
wms promptly responded to by an al- 
most unanimous repeal of the entire 
act, leaving the statute-book of Hew’^ 
Mexico clean of all complicity wdth 
the chattelizing of man. 

Meantime, Col. Canby was quietly 
proceeding -with the organization of 
his militia and other forces for the 
inevitable contest, crippled through- 
out by the wmnt of money, munitions, 
and supplies of all kinds. Even di- 
rections and orders, so plentifully be- 
stowed on most subordinates, were 
not vouchsafed him from "Washing- 


ton, where the absorption of all ener- 
gies in the more immediate and mo- 
mentous struggle on the Potomac and 
the Missouri„denied him even an an- 
swer to his frequent and importimate 
requisitions and representations. An 
urgent appeal, however, to the Gov- 
ernor of the adjacent Territory of 
Colorado, had procured him thence a 
regiment of volunteers, who, tiiongh 
falling far enough short of the effi- 
ciency of trained soldiers, w'ei'e worth 
five to ten times their nnmher of his 
Hew Mexican levies. Mahing the 
best use p)Ossihle of his scanty or in- 
different materials, he was probably 
about half ready to take the field 
when apprised that the Texans were 
npoon him. 

Gen. H. F. Sibley had encounter- 
ed similar difficulties, save in tiie 
qualities of his men, in organizing 
and arming, in north-western Texas, 
the “ Sibley Brigade,” designed for 
the conquest of New Mexico, His 
funds were scanty, and the credit of 
his Government quite as low as that 
depended on by Canby; hut the 
settled, productive districts of Texas 
were not very remote nor inaccessible, 
while Canby ’s soldiers were for weeks 
on short allowance, simply because 
provisions for their comfortable sub- 
sistence were not to he had in New 
Mexico, nor nearer than Missouri, 
then a revolutionary volcano, where 
production had nearly ceased. Two 
insigiiificant collisions had taken 
place near Fort Craig.*® In the 
earlier, a company of New Mexican 
volunteers, Capt. Mink, were routed 
and pursued by a party of Texans, 
who, in their turn, wmre beaten and 
chased away, with considerable loss, 
by about 100 regulars from the fort. 


“ Feb, 15, 1861. 


Dec. 2, 1861. 


In October, 1861. 
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The surviving Texans escaped to 
Mesilla; and Ganby occupied the 
frontier posts so far down as Fort 
Staimtoii, leaving Fort Fillmore still 
ill the hands of the Texans. 

Gen, Sibley, who had hoped to ad- 
vance in the Antuinn of 1861, was 
still at Fort Bliss, within the limits 
of Texas, on the 1st of January, 
1862 ; but moved forward, a few days 
thereafter, with 2,300 men, many of 
them trained to efficiency in the Mexi- 
can War and in successive expeditions 
against Apaches and other savages, 
wherein they had made the name of 
‘‘ Texan Bangers ” a sound of terror 
to their foes. For Oanby’s regulars 
and American volunteers, they had 
some little respect — for his five or 
six thousand' FTew Mexicans, none at 
all. Advancing confidently, hut 
slowly, by way of Fort Thorn, he 
found” Canby in force at Fort Craig, 
which he confronted about the mid- 
dle of February. A careful recon- 
noissance convinced him that it was 
madness, with his liglit field-guns, to 
undertake a siege ; while his offer of 
battle in the open plain, just outside 
the range of the guns of the fort, 
was wisely declined. lie would not 
retreat, and could not afford to re- 
main, consuming his scanty supplies ; 
while to pass the fort without *a con- 
test, leaving a superior force unde- 
moralized ill his rear, wms an experi- 
ment full of hazard; he therefore 
.'resolved to force a battle, and, with 
that view, forded the Bio Grande to 
its east hank, passed the fort at a 
distance of a mile and a half, and 
encamped nearly opposite, in a posi- 
tion of nmeh strength, hut entirely 
' destitute of water, losing 100 of the 
mules of his baggage-train during. 


the night, by their breaking away, in 
the frenzy of their thirst, from the 
weary and sleepy guards appointed 
to herd them. He was thus compel- 
led to abandon, a part of his wagons 
and baggage next morning, as he 
started for the river, the smallness of 
his force not permitting him to di- 
vide it in the presence of a capable 
and vigilant enemy. 

When his advance, 230 strong, 
under Maj. PvTon, reached, at Vul- 
VEEDE, a point, at 8 a. m,, wdiere the 
river bottom was accessible, fully 
seven miles from the fort, tliey found 
themselves confronted by a portion of 
our regular cavalry, Lt.-Col. Bo- 
berts, until two most efficient batte- 
ries, Capt. McBae and Lt. Hall, 
supported by a large force of regular 
and volunteer infantry. Our bat- 
teries opening upon liim, Pyron, 
greatly outnumbered, recoiled, with 
some loss, and our troops exnltingly 
crossed the river to the east hank, 
where a thick wood covered a con- 
centration of the enemy's entire force. 
The day wore on, with more noise 
than execution, until nearly 2 p. m., 
when Sibley, -who had risen from a 
sick bed that morning, was compelled 
to dismount and quit the field, turn- 
, ing over the comraand-in-chief to 
Col. Thomas Green, of the 5th 
Texas, wliose regiment had meim- 
time been ordered to the front. Tlie 
battle was .contiiined, mainly with 
artillery, -whereiii the Federal supe- 
riority, both ill guns and in service, 
was decided, so that the Texans were 
losing the most men in spite of their 
comparatively sheltered position. To 
protract the ff glit in tins manner was 
to expose his men to constant deci- 
mation without a chance of success. 


.Feb. 19, 1862. 
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Canbj^, wlio had reached the field at 
1 p. M., considered the day Ms own, 
and was about to order a general ad- 
vance, when he found himself antici- 
pated by Green, at whose command 
his men, armed mainly with revolv- 
ers, burst from the wooded cover and 
leaped over the line of low sand-hills 
beliind which they had lain, and 
made a desperate rush upon McE-ae’s 
battery confronting them. , Tolley 
after volley of grape and canister was 
poured throngli their ranks, cutting 
them down by scores, but not for an 
instant checking their advance. They 
were 1,000 when they started ; a few 
minutes later, they were but 900 ; 
but the battery was taken ; while Mc- 
Eae, choosing death rather than 
flight, Lieut. Michler, and most of 
their men, lay dead beside their guns. 
Our supporting infantry, twice or 
thrice the Texans in number, and in- 
cluding more than man for man of 
regulars, shamefully withstood every 
entreaty to charge. They lay grov- 
eling in the sand in the rear of the 
battery, unfil the Texans came so 
near as to make their revolvers dan- 
gerous, when the whole herd ran 
madly down to and across the river, 
save those who were overtaken by a 
cowardly death on the way. The 
Colorado volunteers vied with the 
regulars in this infamous flight. 

Simultaneously with this charge in 
front, Map Eaguct, commanding the 
Texas left, cJiar^ed our right at the 
liead of his cavalry; but tbe dispar- 
ity of numbers was so great that he 
was easily repulsed. The defeat of 
our center, however, soon altered the 
situation; onr admirable giins being 
quickly turned upon this portion of: 
the field, along with those of the 
Texans, when a fcAV volleys of small- 


arms, and the charging shout of the 
victors, sufficed to complete the dis- 
aster. 1^0 part of our army seems to 
have stopped to breathe until safe 
under the walls of the fort. Six ex- 
cellent gnhs, with their entire equi- 
page, and many small-arins, were 
among the trophies secured by the 
victors. The losses of men were 
about equal — OO killed and 140 
wounded on either side. Tut among 
the Confederate dead or severely 
wounded in the decisive charge, 
wereLt.-Ool. Sutttm, Maj. Loekridge, 
Qapts. Lang and Tlenrel, and several 
lieutenants. Col. "W. L. Eobards 
and Map Eaguet were also wound- 
ed, though not mortally. The celer- 
ity of the flight precluded tbe taking 
of more than half-a-dozen prisoners, 
among them Capt, Eossel, of the 
regulars, captured while crossing the 
river. 

Fort Craig was still invulnerable ; 
though a flag of truce, dispatched by 
Oauby as he reached its gates, was 
fondly mistaken for a time by the 
Texans as bearing a proposition to 
surrender. It covered an invitation 
to a truce for the burial of the dead 
and proper care of the -wounded, to 
which two days were given by both 
armies ; when a Eebel council of war 
decided that an assault was not justi- 
fiable, but that they might now safely 
leave Canby to bis meditations, and 
push on up the river into the heart of 
the . Territory. They did so, as they 
anticipated, without further op)posi- 
tion from the force they had so sig- 
nally beaten. Leaving their wounded 
at Socorro, 30 miles on the wny, they 
advanced to Albuqnercpie, 50 miles 
further, which fell without resistance, 
and where their scanty stock (.>f pro- 
visions was considerably replenished. 
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At Cubero, 60 miles westward, they 
obtained more provisions and some 
aminimition. Still advancing on 
Santa !Fe, the Confederates encoun- 
tered,^'* at Canon Glorietta, or Apache 
Pass, 15 miles from Santa Fe, near 
Fort Union, a new Federal force of 
1,300, composed partly of regulars, 
hut mainly of green Colorado volun- 
teers, the whole commanded by Col. 
John P. Slough. The Rebel force 
actually present, under Col. W. R. 
Scurry,'^ was decidedly inferior in 
numbers,” but in nothing else. The 
narrowness of the cafion precluded 
all flanking, enabling the Rebels to 
span it with a line of infantry, Avhieh 
instantly charged, with the Texan 
yell, revolver and knife in either hand. 
Our forces scarcely waited to he in 
danger before breaking and flying in 
the wildest confusion. In a few mo- 
ments, not a man of them remained 
in sight of the Rebels. 

Scurry halted, re-formed his men, 
brought up his guns, and tired a few 
shots to ascertain the position (if po- 
sition they stiU had) of his adversa- 
ries, and then ordered Maj. Shrop- 
shire, with his right, and Maj. Rag- 
11 et, with his left, to charge with cav- 
alry and develop the new Federal 
line, while he would lead forward the 
center at the first sound of their gnus. 
Relay ensuing, he moved to the right 
to ascertain its cause, and foniid iPat 
Shropsliire had been killed. Imme- 
diately taking command of that wing, 
he advanced and attacked — the left 
opening fire, and the center advanc- 
ing, as he did so. Three batteries of 
8 guns each opened a deadly fire of 
grape, canister, and shell, as they 


came within range, tearing through 
their ranks, but not stopping tbeir 
advance. A short but desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict ensued, our in- 
fantry interposing to protect their 
guns, which were saved and brought 
off, with most of our wagons. But 
onr infantry soon gave way, and the 
Texan victory was complete. Tlieir 
loss was reported by Scurry as 36 
killed and 60 wounded ; hut among 
the former were Majors Shropshire 
and Raguet, Oapt. ; 'Buckholt, and 
Lt. Mills. During the fight, which 
lasted from noon until about 4 p. m,, 
Maj. Chivingtoii, of Colorado, with 
four companies, gained the rear of 
the Rebel position, and destroyed a 
part of their train, also a cannon, 
which be spiked ; when, learning that 
Slough was defeated, he decamped. 
Our total loss was reported at 23 
killed and 50 wounded ; while in a 
skirmish with Pyron’s cavalry, the 
morning before, Slough took 57 pris- 
oners, with a loss of only 15. 

Sibley entered Santa Fe in triumph 
soon afterward, meeting no further 
resistance. He collected there all 
that remained of his little army, and 
confiscated to its use whate^■o^ of 
provisions and clothing, of wagons 
and animals, he could lay hands on. 
But lie found tlie population, with 
few exceptions, incliliereut or hostile, 
the resources of food and forage ex- 
tremely limited, and his hold u]ton 
the country hounded by tlie range of 
his guns. Rever had heroic valor 
been persistently evinced to less pur- 
pose. Before he had rested a montb, 
he found liimself compelled to evacu- 
ate his hard-won conquest, and retreat 


“ March 24. 

Representative from Texas in. the XXXIIId 
OomgresB. ® 


“ Col. Scurry, in his oflieial report, de- 
clares that ho had but GOO men present fit for 
duty. 
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l)y forced marclies to Albnqiierqnej 
Ids depot, wliicli Canby, advancing 
from Fort Craig, -was seriously tlireat- 
ening. He reached it in time to save 
liis supplies, but only to realise , more 
completely the impossibility of attach- 
ing Hew Mexico to the Confederacy, 
or even of remaining in it. He evac- 
uated it on the 12th of April, moving 
down both banks of the river to Los 
Limal, thenpe to Peralto on the east 
side, where he found Canby looking 
for ]dm. Some fighting at long range 
enauocl, with no serions results ; hut 
Sibley, largely outnumbered, crossed 
the river during the night, and pur- 
sued his retreat down the west hank 
next morning, Canby moving almost 
parallel with him on the east. The 
two armies encamped at evening in 
plain sight of each other. 

Sibley, in his weakened condition, 
evidently did not like this proximity. | 
‘‘ In order,” as lie says in his re- j 
port, “ to avoid the contingency of | 
another general action in onr then i 
crippled condition,” he set his forces i 
silently in motion soon after night- 
fall, not down tlie river, hut over the 
trackless mountains, through a des- 
olate, waterless waste, abandoning 
most of his wagons, hut packing 
seven days’ provisions ou mules, and 
thus giving his adversary tlie slip. 
Dragging his cannon by hand up 
and down the sides of most rugged 
mountains, lie was ten days in ma- 
king his way to a point on the river 
l>eloiv, where supplies had been or- 
dered to meet him, leaving liis sick 
and wounded in hospitals at Santa 
Alhucpiercpie, and Socorro, to fare 
as they might. He naively reports 


that “sufficient funds in Confederate 
paper was provided them to meet 
every want, it le negotiated;’’'’ 
and honors the brothers Eapliael 
and Manuel Armijo — wealthy native 
merchants — who, on his arrival at 
Albuquerque, had boldly avowed 
their sympathy with the Confederate 
cause, and placed stores coutaiiiing 
$200,000 worth of goods at his dis- 
posal. He states that, when he evac- 
uated Albuquerque, they abandoned 
luxurious homes to identify, their 
future fortunes with those of the 
Southern Confederacy, and consid- 
erately adds, “ I trust they will not 
he forgotten in the final settlement.” 

In closing, Cen. Sibley expresses 
thei unfiiattering conviction that, ex- 
cept for its political geograjihical po- 
sition, the Territory of Hew Mexico 
is not worth a quarter of the blood 
expended in its conquest and inti- 
mates that his soldiers would deci- 
dedly object to returning to that 
inhospitable,- undesirable country. 
These and kindred considerations 
had induced his return to Fort Bliss, 
Texas, and now impelled him to 
meditate a movement witliout orders 
still further down the country. 

CoL Canby wisely declined to run 
a race of starvation across those des- 
olate mountains, in the rear of the 
flying foe, hut returned to Santa Fe, 
whence his order, of even date ” with 
Sibley’s official report, claims that 
the latter had been “compelled to 
abandon a country he liad en- 
! tered to conquer and occupy, leav- 
1 ing behind Inm, in dead and ^YOun(l- 
I ed, and in sick and prisoners, one- 
I half of his original force.” 


’ May 4, 1862. 
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MISSOTJBI—AKKAlSrSAS. 


G-en. Steeling- Peice was a good 
deal less indignant than any Union- 
ist at the unacGonntahle desertion’ of 
south-western Missouri by the new 
Union commander, directly on the' 
heels of Fremont’s triumphant and 
unresisted advance, when assured 
that his scouts were not mistalven in 
reporting the evacuation of Sxu’ing- 
held and retreat to Kolia, by an army 
■which he would not have dared to 
attack. He g'radually retraced his 
stej)s from the Arkansas border, en- 
tering Sjuingfield in triumxdi, and 
subsequently advancing to Osceola, 
on the Osage, thence pushing forward 
his forces unresisted over the greater 
part of southern and western Mis- 
souri, occupying in force Lexington 
and other j)oints on the great river, 
where Slavery and ‘Rebellion were 
strong, and subsisting his army on ' 
the State from which they miglit and ^ 
should have been excluded. The 
village of Warsaw ■was burned,' and 
Platte City X)artially' so," by Rebel 
incendiaries or guemllas ; and there 
were insignificant combats at Salem,'* 
Rogers’ Mill,*^ near Glasgow, Potosi, 
Lexington, Mount Zion,® near Stur- 
geon, and some other points, at wliieh 
the preponderance of advantage was 
generally on the side of tlie Unionists. 
Even in North Missouri, nearly a 
hundred miles of the railroad crossing 
that section was disabled and in good 
part destroyed’ by a concerted night 
foray of guerrillas. Gen. Ilalleck 


thereupon issued an order, threaten- 
ing to shoot any Rebel canglit bridge- 
burning within the Union lines — a 
threat which'the guerrillas habitually 
defied, and President Lincoln declined 
to make good, 

Gen. John Pope, eoniniandiiig the 
district of Central Missouii, having 
collected and equipped an adequate 
force, at length demonstrated ® against 
the Rebels oeeiipyiiig Lexington, un- 
der Rains and Stein, coinx)elling them 
to abandon the line of the Missouri, 
and retreat southward. Having, by 
forced marelies and liis strength in 
cavalry, gained a jiosition between 
them and their base at Osceola, he 
forced them to a hurried flight, with 
the loss of nearly 300 jirisoners and 
most of their baggage, including 70 - 
wagons laden with clothing and sup- 
plies for Price, who Jay at Osceola 
with 8,000 men. Meantime, a de- 
tachment of Pope’s forces, under Col. 

0. .Davis, suiqirised® a Rebel 
camp at Milford, not far from W ar- 
! renshurg, and compelled its sniTcnder 
at discretion. Throe colonels, 17 
eajitains, over 1,000 prisoners, 1,000 
stand of arms, 1,000 horses, and an 
abundance of tents, baggage, and 
supxfiics, were a^'iong tlie trophies of 
this easy triumph. Pope’s losses in 
these operations scarcely exceeded 
100 men; while his prisoners alone 
were said to be 2,500. Among them 
,was Col. Magoffin, brother of the 
late Governor of Iventneky, 


" Nov. 2-16, tSGl, '■ See^Vol I, pages 593-4, ' * Dec. 3. * Lee. 1. “ Dec. 28, 
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Price, tlius rouglily handled before that general. Sending Ills train 
lie had been able to concentrate his ahead under escort, he covered its 
forces, did not choose to risk a general retreat with his best battery and in- 
engagement. He retreated rapidly fantry, planting his guns on each 
through Springfield and Oassville, favorable position, and pouring grape 
closely pursued, and fighting at inter- and shell into the pursuing masses, 
vals, until he had crossed the Arkan- until their advance was arrested and 
sas line, forming a junction, soon disorganized, when lie would limber 
afterward, near Boston Moniitains, lip and fall back to the next eleva- 
with Gen. Ben McCulloch, command- tion or turn in the road, where lie 
ing a division of Texas and Arkansas would renew the dispensation of 
Confederates, thus raising his enthe- grape with like results, then con- 
force to a number fully eipial with cede another half-mile, and repeat the 
that which had so keenly pursued operation. Thus fighting and falling 
him, which was now commanded back, he wore out the day and the 
by Gen. Samuel E. Oiutis, of Iowa, distance, repelling liis foes, who at 
and which, after continuing the pur- times enveloped his flanks as well as 
suit down to Fayetteville, Arkansas, his rear, with a loss of less than 100 
had retraced its steps to and halted men, a good part of these trom the 
at Sugar creek, not far 'over the 2d Missouri, Col. Schaefer, who, mis- 
state line. Meantime, Price was taking an order, had left Bentonville 
joined'" and hacked by Earl Yaii considerably in advance, and who 
Dorn, late a captain “ of U. S, regu- fell into an ambuscade by the way. 
lars, now Confederate major-general, Before 4 p. m., Sigel was met by re- 
commanding the Trans-Mississippi enforcements sent him by Gen. Gur- 
department, and by Gen. Albert tis, when the pursuit was arrested, 
Pike, of Arka^nsas, heading a consid- and lie deliberately encamped near 
erahle brigade of Indians, swelling Leetown, across Sugar creek, £ind in; 
the numbers of the Eebels to about close proximity to General Curtis’s, 
20,000. center position. Pea Eidge is the 

Yan Dorn promptly resolved to designation of the elevated table-land, 
give battle, and to fight it in sncli broken by ravines, and filling a large 
manner that the defeat of the Union- bend of Sugar creek, on which tie 
ists should involve their destruction, ensuing battle was fought. 

Advancing rapidly from his camp at Gen. Curtis, knowing liiinself 
Cross Hollows, covering Fayetteville, largely outnumbered by the motley 
he struck at the^ division of Gen. host collected to overwhelm him, 
Franz Sigel, holding Bentonville, the had chosen a very strong position on 
extreme advance of the Union posi- which to concentrate his retreating 
tion, 8 or 10 miles southwest from force, provided the Eebels would at- 
Gen. Curtis’s center, near MottsviUe, tack it in front, as he expected. The 
on the direct road from Fayetteville country being generally wooded, lie 
to Springfield. This attempt to iso- had obstructed most of the lateral 
late, overwhelm, and crush Sigel was roads with fallen trees; while Ins ur- 
baffled l)y the coolness and skill of tiller y and infantry^ well posted and 
Marcli 3, 1862. ** See page 18. . Marcli 6. 
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istrongl}' intrencliod, were prepared 
to give tlio foe tlie wannest kind of re- 
ce])tloii as lie advanced against them 
np the main road, leading from Texas 
tlirougli Fayettovilie northward to 
Keytesville and Springfield. But 
Van Dorn perceived neither the ne- 
cessity nor the wisdom of ninning 
into sindi a trap. Advancing from 
Fayetteville obliquely by way of 
Benton villo, and chasing Sigel off 
the direct road from the latter to 
Keytesville iqjoii the cross-road that 
passes through the little village of 
Leetown and intersects the Fayette- 
ville road at Elkliorn Tavern, he dili- 
gently improved the night following 
Sigel’s retreat in placing his entire 
army along the road from Benton- 
ville toward Keytesville, on the flank 
and in the rear of his foe; so that 
all Curtis’s elaborate preparations to 
receive him on the Fayetteville road 
went for nothing. 

Curtis woke late on the morning 
of the Yth to a realizing sense of his 
critical condition, with a far more 
numerous foe practically between 
him and his resources, rendering re- 
treat ruinous, and compelling him to 
fight the Eehels on the ground they 
had chosen, which x>i*offered him no 
advantage, and with which their 
guides were far more fimiiliar than, 
his. But every moment’s delay must 
necessarily be improved by Y an Dorn 
in making matters worse ; so Curtis 
promptly changed front to rear, mak- 
ing the first and second divisions, un- 
der Sigel and Asboth, his left, the 
third, under Jeff. C. Davis, his center, 
and the fourth, Col. Carr, his right. 
The line thus formed stretched about 
three miles, from Sugar creek, 
through Leetpwrp to Elkhorn Tav- 
ern of the Eebel line confronting it, 


Price, with his Missourians, formed 
the right ; McIntosh was in the cen- 
ter, and McCulloch on the left. 
The dispositions being made, at lOf 
o’clock, Osteihaus was directed by 
Curtis to advance, supporting his 
cavalry and light artillery, and open 
the hall ; while, at nearly the same 
moment, McCulloch fell with over- 
whelming force upon Carr’s division 
at and near Elkhorn Tavern, A 
broad, deep ravine, known as Cross- 
Timber Hollow, but termed in some 
reports Big Sugar creek, rendered 
almost impassable by a windfall of 
heavy timber, crossed tlie battle-field, 
severing the lines of either army, but 
especially those of the Eebels. 

Osterhans advanced with great gal- 
lantry fi’oni Leetown nearly to the 
Bentonviile TOacl, on which he found 
the enemy moving rapidly in great 
force toward Elkhorn Tavern, where 
McCulloch’s attack upon Carr was 
already in progress. Assailed in turn 
by greatly superior numbers, he was 
soon driven hack in ;disorder, with 
the loss of his battery. Col. Davis, 
who had been ordered by Curtis to 
support Carr, was now dire.cted to 
advance through Leetown to the res- 
cue of Osterhans, which he did with 
such vigor and determination tliat, 
though largely outnumbered and re- 
peatedly compelled to recoil, bis divi- 
sion held the ground assig]U:‘d tlicni, 
losing two guns Davidson’s bat- 
tery by the sudden advance of the 
enemy when their hoi’ses were disa- 
bled, hut regaining them by a des- 
perate charge of the IStli Indiana, 
which, with the 22d, was honorably 
conspicuous througbout the day. Col. 
Hendricks, of the 22d, was killed 
while leading a charge of his regi- 
ment. bright closed on tliis division, 



THE BATTLE 


sinking weary but imdaunted on the 
field it had so nobly won — a field red- 
dened by the blood of many of their 
foes, including Q-ens. McCulloch and 
McIntosh, both mortally wounded. 

Carr was sp fearfully overmatched 
throughout tlie day that, though al- 
ways presenting a hold front to the 
enemy, he was compelled to give 
ground, sending repeated and urgent 
representations to Gen. Curtis that 
he could hold out hot little longer 
unless reenforced. Cmfis sent him 
from time to time a battalion or a 
few light guns, with orders to perse- 
vere; and at length, at 2 p. m., find- 
ing his left wholly unassailed, ordered 
Gen. xlshoth to move to the right 
hy the Fayetteville road to Elkhorn 
Tavern, to support Carr, wdiile Gen. 
Sigel should reenforce Davis at Lee- 
town, pushing on to Elkhorn if not 
needed in the center. 

Gen. Curtis, with Asboth’s divi- 
sion, reached Elkhorn at 5 p. m. He 
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found Carr stiil fiercely lighting, hav- 
ing received three or foui* shots, one 
of which inflicted a severe wound. 
Many of his field officers had fallen, 
Avith about oneTourth of his entire 
command. He had been seven hours 
under fire, during which he had been 
forced back about half a mile. As 
Curtis came up, he saw the 4:th Iowa 
falling hack in perfect order, dressing 
on their colors as if on parade, and 
ordered it to face ahont. Col. Dodge 
explained that it was entirely’' out of 
ammunition, and was only retiring to 
refill its cartridge-boxes. Curtis or- 
dered a hayouet-cliarge, and the regi- 
ment at once moved steadily back to 
its former position. 

Meantime, G-en. xlsbothliad plant- 
ed his artillery in the road and open- 
ed a heavy ‘fire on the Htibel masses 
just at hand, while, of his infantiy, 
the 2d Missouri plunged into tbe 
fight. The fire on both sides was 
close and deadly. 'Geh. Ashoth was 
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severely wounded, Gen. Curtis’s or- 
derly was hit, and one of his body- 
guard fell dead. As the shades of 
niglit fell, a messenger from Sigel 
gave tidings that he was coming up 
on the left, and wonld soon open fire. 
Ashotli’s batteries fell back, being 
out of ammunition, and the iBebels 
were enabled to fire the last shot. A 
little after dark, both armies sank 
down on the battle-field, and slept 
amid the dead and the dying. 

Curtis, finding that Tan Dorn had 
concentrated all his forces on this 
point, directed Davis to withdraw all 
his reserve from the center, and move 
forward to the ground on Carr’s left, 
which was effected hy midnight. 
Sigel, though he had reported him- 
self just at hand at dark, \vas obliged 
to make a detour, and did not reach 
headquarters till 2 a. m. 

Tan Dorn slept that night at the 
Elkhorn Tavern, from which he had 
dislodged Davis hy such desperate 
efforts.*® He had thus far been fight- 
ing a part of our forces with all of his 
owm, and had only gained ground 
where his preponderance of numbers 
was overwhelming. Curtis reports 
his entire command in Arkansas at 
10,500, cavalry and infantry — of 
whom 250 were absent after forage 
throughout the battle — and 48 pieces 
of artillery. He estimates the Hebei 
force in battle at 30,000, including 
5,000 Indians-^ Pollard says, “Van 
Dorn’s wbole force was about 16,000 
men.” But now onr whole army was 


in hand, while at least a third of it 
had not yet fii'ed a shot. Hot a man 
in our ranks doubted that our vic- 
tory must he speedy as well as de- 
cisive. 

Tb’-' sun rose ; Gen, Curtis awaited 
the completion of his line of battle 
by Asbotli’s and Sigel’s divisions get- 
ting into position ; but no sliot was 
fired by the enemy. At length, Cur- 
tis ordered Col. Davis, in onr center, 
to begin the day’s work. He wms 
instantly replied to from ne^v bat- 
teries and lilies which the Bebels had 
prepared during the night, some of 
the batteries raking onr right wing 
so that it wns constrained to fall hack 
a little, hut wntliout slackening its 
fire. Asboth’s and Sigel’s divisions 
were soon in position, completing onr 
line of battle a little to the rear of 
the first, but without a lireak, and 
much of it on open ground, our left 
wing extended so that it could not he 
flanked. Gen. Curtis ordered his 
right to advance tp the positions held 
the night before, and, finding him- 
self an elevation on Ghe extreme 
right, considerably in advance, which 
commanded the enemy’s center and 
left, here posted the Dubuque bat- 
tery, directing the right wing to ad- 
vance to its support, Avliile Capt. 
Hayden opened from it a most gall- 
ing fire. Eetnrning to the center, 
he directed the 1st Iowa halt cry, 
Capt. David, to take position in un 
open field and commence operations ; 
and so battery after buttery opened 


rollard says, “ Wo had taken during tlie 
; day T cannon and about 200 prisoners.” 

The Biclirrumd Whig of April 9th, 1862, has 
a Rebel letter from ouo present to Hon. G-,' G-. 
Vest, which says; 

“When the enemy loft Cove creek, whiGh is 
south of Boston ,^loin)i*ain, Gens. Price, McCul- 
locli; Pike, and McIntosh seemed to think— at 


least camp-talk amongst oflicors high in com- 
mand so represented — ^tliat our united forces 
would cany into action nearly .50, 000 men, 
more frequently estimated at 30,000 than a lower 
figure. I believe Gen. Tan Born Avas confident 
that not a man less than 20,000 Avere panting to 
follow his Afietorious plume to a field AAdicre 
prouder honors awaited them than any he had 
yet gathered,” 
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fire, tlie infantry moving steadily to 
tlieir support, -wliile tlie left wing 
was pushed rapidly forward, climb- 
ing a low cliif from wbicli tlie Hebels 
bad been driven by our guns, and 
crowding tbem back into the deep 
ravines of Cross-Timber Hollow. 
The 36th Illinois was prominent in 
this movement ; while the 12th Mis- 
souri, pushing into the enemy’s lines, 
captured a flag and two guns. 

The flight of the Eebels was so sud- 
den and smft, and the ravines where- 
in they disappeared so impracticable 
for cavalry, that our commanders 
were for some time at fault in the 
pursuit. Gen. Sigel pushed north on 
the Iveytesville road, where but few 
of them had gone ; and it was not 
till afternoon that Gen. Curtis ascer- 
tained that, after entering the Hol- 
low, the main Eebel force had turn- 
ed to the right, following obscure 
ravines which led into the Hunts- 
ville road, on which they escaped. 
Col. Bussey, with our cavalry and 
howitzers, followed them beyond 
Beiitonville.’'' ’ 

Gen. Curtis reports his entire loss 
in the battle at 1,351, of whom TOl 
— more than half — ^were of Col. 
Carr’s division. The Eehel loss can 
hardly have been less ; since, in ad- 
dition. to, Gens. Ben McCulloch and 
Meliitosh killed, Gens. Price and 
Slack were wounded. 

The victory at Pea Eidge was un- I 
... ' ; % I 

J?ollard says ; 

“ About, Oni- o’clock, Yaii Dorn bad completed 
his arrang-Ginents to withdraw his forces. Bind- 
ing- that his right wing was much disorganized, 
and that the batteries were, one after another, 
retiring from the field, with every shot expend- 
ed, he had determined to witlidraw his forces in 
the direction of their supplies. This was ac- 
complished with almost perfect success. The 
ambulances, crowded with the wounded, were 
sent in advance ; a portion of McCulloch’s di- 


BBOM PEA BIDGE. 

mistakably ours, but the trophies 
were not abundant. hT o cannon, nor 
caissons, nor prisoners of any account, 
save a few too severely wounded to 
hobble off, were taken ; and, though 
a letter to The JTeio York Herald^ 
written from the battle-field on the 
9th, speaks of “a considerable quan- 
tity of wagons, snpxflies, etc., a load 
of powder, and nearly a tJiousand 
stand of arms,” as captured by Sigel 
during his, pursuit of the fugitives 
upon the Iveytesville road, they do 
not figure in either of Sigel’s official 
reports of the battle, nor yet in those 
of Curtis. The beaten Confederates, 
fleeing with celerity in different di- 
rections and by many paths, finally 
came together in the direction of 
Benton ville, some 8 miles from the 
Elkhorn Tavern, whence Van Dorii 
dispatched a flag of truce to Curtis, 
soliciting an arrangement for bury- 
ing the dead, which was accorded. 

Pollard makes a scarcity of animu- 
niti’on a main reason for Van Dorn’s 
retreat, and it is probable that neither 
army was well supplied with car- 
tridges at the close of this x:)rotracted 
though desultory struggle. He adds 
that “ Gen. Curtis was forced to fall 
hack into Missouri,” and that the 
“ total abandonment of their enter- 
prise of subjugation in Arkansas is 
the most conclusive evidence in the 
world that the Eederals were worsted 
by Gen. Van Dorn;” but fails to 

vision was placed in position io follow; while 
Gen. Van Dorn so disposed of his remaining 
force as best to deceive the enemy as to his in- 
tention, and to hold him in check wliile execu- 
ting it. An attempt was made by the enemy to 
follow the retreating column. It was efl'eetually 
checked, however; and, about 2 p.m., the Con- 
federates encamped about six miles from the 
field of battle, all the artillery and baggage 
joining the army in safety. They brought away 
from tile field of battle pris^jners, 4 cannon, 
and 3 baggage-wagons.” 
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mention tlie fact tliat tlie ConfedeTate 
army was also compelled to fall back 
to a region less wasted and exhaust- 
ed than that which tor many miles 
sniTounded the well-fonght -held of 
Pea Eidge. 


As this was the only important 
battle in which ^ Indians ’ in consid- 
erable numbers took part, and as 
they were all found fighting — or, 
more strictly, yelling — on the side of 
the Confederacy, a few words of ex- 
planation may be pertinent. 

We have seen^“ that the important 
aboriginal tribes known to ns as 
Creeks and Cherokees, holding from 
time immemorial extensive and de- 
sirable territories, mainly within the 
States of Horth Carolina and Ceorgia, 
but extending also into Tennessee 
and Alabama, were constrained to 
surrender those lands to the lust of 
the neighboring Whites, and migrate 
across the Mississippi, at the in- 
stance of the State authorities, re- 
sisted, in obedience to treaties, by 
President John Qniney Adams, and 
snecnmbed to, in defianee of treaties 
and repeated judgments of the Su- 
preme Court, by President Andrew 
Jackson. They were located, with 
some smaller tribes, in a region lying 
directly wcst^va^d of Arkansas and 
north of the Red river, to which the 
name of Indian Territory was given, 
and which, lying between the 34th 
and 3Jth parallels of North latitude, 
and well watered by the Arkansas 
and several affluents of that and of 
Eocl river, was probably as genial 
and inviting as any new region to 
which they could have been transfer- 
red . Y et, though their removal had 
^'•beeu effected nearly a quarter of a 

•1 


century, it is certain that the mass of 
the Indians there collected still re- 
garded with just inclignation the 
wrongs they had experienced, remem- 
bering fondly the pleasant streams 
and valleys of the lower Alleghanies, 
from which they had been forcibly 
and vTt’ongfully expelled. But tlieir 
Chiefs had been early corrupted in 
their old homes, by the example and 
practice among their White neigh- 
bors of slaveholding— a practice novel 
indeed, hut eminently congenial to 
the natural indolence and pride of 
the savage character. They, conse- 
quently, adhered to it in tlieir new 
location ; and, since to hold slaves 
was a proof of wealth and import- 
ance, nearly every one who by any 
means obtained property, exchanged 
a part of it for one or more negroes ; 
who, if they did not by labor increase 
his wealth, were certain, by flattery 
and servility, to magnify his conscious 
importance. Thus thoroughly satu- 
rated with the virus of slaveholcling, 
the most civilized Indian tribes fell 
an easy prey to the ifrts of the Con- 
federate emissaries. The agents 
through whom tliey received their 
annuities and transacted most of their 
business with the Federal Go\'ern- 
inent, had nearly always been Demo- 
matic politicians — of conrse, pro-Sla- 
very, and generally Southern — and 
for thelast eight years emphatically so. 
These agents had little difficulty, at 
the outset of tile Eebellion, in per- 
suading their Chiefs that the old 
Union was irrecoverably destroyed ; 
that it was scarcely probable that an 
effort would be made to restore it ; 
and that, at all events, their interests 
and tlieir safety dictated an alliance 
with that Confederacy which was 


See Vol. L, pages 102-6, 
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tlieir immediate neiglibor, and of 
■wMcli tlie conservation and perpetn- 
itj of slaveliolding was tlie most 
clierislied idea. Some of those Chiefs 
have since insisted that they were 
deceived by the Confederate emissa- 
ries, and especially by Gren. Albert 
Pike, chief Commissioner for Indian 
Atfairs of the Confederacy, who had 
led them to confound that concern 
with the Ilnion. What is certain is, 
that, directly after tidings reached 
them of the battles of Bull Enn and 
Wilson’s creek — ^the latter reported 
to them from that side as a complete 
discomfiture of the ITorth, which 
view the -undoubted death of Lyon 
and abandonment of Springfield tend- 
ed strongly to corroborate — the Chiefs 
of most of the tribes very generally 
entered into a close offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with the Confeder- 
acy; even so cautious and politic a 
diplomatist as John Boss throwing 
his weight into that scale. It is said 
that, after the death of Lyon, Ben 
McCulloch’s brigade of Texans was 
marched back *to the Indian border, 
and that the Creeks and Cherokees 
were impressively required to decide 
quickly between the jSTorth and the ' 
South; else, betwixt Texas on the one 
side and Arkansas on the other, a 
force of 20,000 Confederates would 
speedily ravage and lay waste their 
country. They decided accordingly. 
Yet a very large minority of both 
Creeks and Oherokdbs rallied around 
the Chief Opothleyolo, made head 
against the current, and stood firm 
for the Union. Assembling near the 
Creek Agency, they tore down the 
Rebel flag there flying and replanted 
the Stars and Stripes; and a letter”" 
from Col. M.cIntosli to the TruerDem- 


oGTat^* called loudly for reenforce- 
ments to the Eebel array in the In- 
dian Temtory, and expressed appre- 
hension that the Northern party 
might prove the stronger. A battle 
hetween the antagonistic Indian 
forces took place Dec. 9th, 1861, on 
Bushy creek, near the Yerdigris 
river, 180 miles west of Port Smith, 
the Confederates being led hy Col. 
Cooper, the Unionists hy Opothleyolo, 
The result was not decisive, but the 
advantage appears to have been -with 
the Eebel party, the Unionists being 
constrained soon after to make their 
way northward toKansas, where they 
received the supplies they so much 
needed, and where a treaty of .. close 
alliance was negotiated between 
Opothleyolo and his followers on one 
side, and Col. Dole, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Indian Aflairs, on the other. 

The Rebels were thus left in nn- 
dispjuted possession of the Indian 
Territory, from which they collected 
the four or -five thousand warriors 
who appeared at Pea Eidge; but, 
though the ground was mainly bro- 
ken and wooded, affording every fa- 
cility for irregular warfare, they do 
not seem to have proved of much 
account, save iu the consumption 
of rations and massacre of the 
Union wounded, of whom at least 
a score fell victims to their barbar- 
ities. Their war-whoop was over- 
borne by the roar of onr heavy 
guns; they were displeased with the 
frequent falling on their lieads of 
great branches and to-ps of the trees 
behind which they had sought shelter; 
and, iu fact, the whole conduct of 
the battle on our part was, to tlieir ap- 
prehension, disgusting. The amount 
of effort and of profanity expended 


Oct. 17, ISGl. Llfctlo Rock, AjkaMos. . “ At Leavenworth, Eeb. 1, 1SG2. 
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by their Wlilte officers in trying to 
keep them in line at the ffiont, prob- 
ably overbalanced the total value of 
their services ; so that, if they chose 
to depart for their homes soon after 
the close of the battle, it is not prob- 
able that any strenuous effoi-ts were 
made to detain them.®® 


Gen. Curtis, after resting and re- 
fitting his army, finding no enemy in 
its vicinity, again put liis column in 
motion, proceeding S. S. E. through 
north-western Aikansas to Bates- 
ville,''^^ on "White river, near which 
point he had expected to meet gun- 
boats with supplies from below. He 
found the river, however, at an un- 
usually low stage for the season — 
barely four feet ; while the giinboats 
retpiired six or seven ; beside which, 
the Mound City, which attempted 
the ascent, had been resisted and 
blown up in a fight with the Hebei 
battery at St, Charles some days be- 
fore. Being compelled, therefore, to 
depend for all his supplies on wagon- 
trains from. Holla, Mo., now several 
hundred miles distant, he did not feel 
strong enough to advance on Little 
Eock, the capital of Arkansas, nearly 
100 miles S. S, W. from his present 
position. Having halted seven weeks, 
wholiy unmolested, at Batesville, he 
again set forth,®® crossing the Big 
Black hy a pontoon-bridge, and pur- 
suing a southerly course through a 


generally swampy, wooded, and thin- 
ly settled country, where none but 
negroes made any professions of 
Unionism, and, being joined at Jack- 
sonport®® by Gen. G. C. Washburiie, 
with the 8d Wisconsin cavalry, which 
had come through from Sj)rmgfleld 
alone and unassailed, proceeded to 
Augusta, where he took leave ®* of the 
White, and, assuming a generally S. 
W. direction, took his across the 
cypress swamps and caiiebrakes of 
the Cache, where his advance (the 
3Sd Illinois, Col. Hovey), which had 
been struggling over roads heavily 
obstructed by fallen trees, was at- 
tacked*® by some 1,500 Eebel cavalry, 
mainly Texans, led by Gen. Albert 
East, who held him in check for an 
hour, until he was joined by the 1st 
Indiana cavalry, Lt.-Ool. Wood, with 
tw'o howdtzers, W'heii an impetuous 
charge was made by the Indiaiiians, 
whereby the enemy were routed and 
put to flight. The bodies of 110 dead 
Eebels were buried by our "^soldiers, 
whose loss was but 8 killed and 45 
wounded, including Maj. Glenden- 
iiin, who led the charge, receiving a 
shot in the breast, wdiich proved mor- 
tal. The Eebels were satisfied ^vith 
this experiment, and gave no further 
trouble. 

Gen. Curtis again struck*® Wiiite 
river at Clarendon, just helow the 
mouth of the Cache, only to learn, 
with intense chagrin, that Col. Fitch, 


® Pollard says : 

“The Indian regiments, under Gen. Pike, had 
not' conic up in time to take any important part 
in. the hattle. Some of the rod men hehaved 
well, and a portion of them assisted in taking a 
battery j but they were didicult to manage in 
the deafening roar of artillery, to which they 
wore unaccustomed, and were naturally amazed- 
at the sight of guns that ran on wheels. They 
knew what to do with the rifle; they were ac- 
customed to theosounUs of battle as loud as their 
own war-whoop ; and the an}aj5Qm,eiit of these 


simple children of the forest maybe imagined at 
the sight of such roaring, deafening, crashing 
monsters as 12-pounders running around on 
wheels. Gen. Yan Dorn, in his official repoii 
of the battle, does not mention that any assist- 
ance was derived from the Indians — an ally that 
had, perhaps, cost us much more tronhlo, ex- 
pense, and annoyance than their services in 
modem -warfare could, under any circumstances, 
he worth.” 

®^AiTiving there May 6. June 24 . 

®=’Jun©25. 'Vuly4, July t. ® July 9. 
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witli tlie. expected gunboats and 
transports, bad gone down tbe river 
barely 24 hours previous. Being 
short of provisions, in a thoroughly 
inhospitable country, he had no choiee 
but to make his way to the most ac- 
cessible point on the Mississippi. 
This was Helena, 65 miles S. H, 
which was made^’' by Gen. "Wash- 
bnrne, with 2,500 cavalry and 5 how- 
itzers, in a march of 24 hours, the 
infantry coming through during the 
two following days, bringing about 
half a regiment of white Arkansas 
volunteers, with a large jn umber of 
negroes, who, having been employed 
to block the roads m our front by 
felling trees across them, were entitled 
to liberty and protection under the 
regnant military policy. A single 
train of 40 wagons, laden with sup- 
plies, being wholly unguarded, was 
captured by Bebel guerrillas in Mis- 
souri, within 30 miles of Kolia, its 
starting;point. 

Gen. John JJ. Schofield had at an 
early day been placed by Gen. Hai- 
led?; in command of all the Missouri 
militia — a force then visible only to 
the eye of faith. By the middle of 
April following, he had an array of 
13,800 men in the field, mainly cav- 
alry ; to which was intrusted the de- 
fense of the State, while our other 
troops were drawn away to Arkan- 
sas and the Tennessee. Gen. Curtis’s 
movements eastward toward the Mis- 
sissippi opened the State to incur- 
sions from the Kebels, still in force 
in western Arkansas ; wdiile consider- 
ble numbers of Price’s men were 
clandestinely sent home to enlist re- 
cruits and organize guerrilla bands for 
activity during the summer. Scho- 


field persisted in enrolling and organ- 
izing militia until he had 50,900 men 
on his Hsts, of whom about 30,000 
were armed. Upon Ml considera- 
tion, he decided to enroll only loyal 
men, since passive were often con- 
verted into active Kebels by a re- 
quirement to serve in the Union 
forces. He had 20,000 men ready 
for service, when, late in July, 1862, 
the tidings of McClellan’s disastrous 
failure before Kichmond combined 
with other infiu'ences to fill the 
interior of the State with formid- 
able bands of Kebel partisans. Of 
these, OoL Porter’s, two or three 
thousand strong, was attacked®* at 
Kirksville, Adair County, by Col. 
John McNeil, with 1,000 cavalry 
and a battery of 6 guns, and, after a 
desperate fight of four hours, utterly 
defeated, with a loss of 180 killed 
and 500 wounded. Several wagon- 
loads of arms were among the spoils 
of victory, and Porter’s force was 
by this defeat practically destroyed. 
McNeil’s loss was reported at 28 
killed and 60 wounded. 

Four days tbereafter, Col. Poin- 
dexter’s band of about 1,200 Kebels 
was attacked, while crossing the 
Chariton river, by Col. Odin Guitar, 
9th mihtia cavalry, 600 men, with 2 
guns, and thoroughly routed ; many 
of the Kebels being driven into the 
river and drowned. “Many horses 
and arms, and all their spare ammu- 
nition and other supplies, were cap- 
tured.”®” Poindexter, with what re- 
mained of his force, fied northward 
to join Porter ; but was intercepted 
and driven back by another Union, 
force under Gen. Ben. Loan, and 
again struck by Guitai*; who, in a 
running fight of pearly 4-8 hours, 


July 11. Nov. 21,1861. Aug 6, 1862. ■ “ Gen. Schofield’s official report. 
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killed, captured, or dispersed Ms ] 
entire command. Poindexter, after 
•wandering alone tlirongli the woods 
for several days, was made a pris- 
oner; and Porter, driven hack upon 
MdSTeil hy the same movement of 
Gen. Loan, was compelled to disperse 
his hand to save it from destruction. 
This -^vas the last appearance of the 
Eehels in fonnidahle force northward 
of the Missouri river ; though small 
hands of guerrillas continued to 
plunder and murder there, as else- 
where, for more tlmn a year. 

Independence, on the western bor- 
der of the State, was about this time 
attacked®’' hy a Eehel hand of 500 to 
800, under Col. Hughes ; and its gar- | 
risen, 313 men of the 7th Missomi 
cavalry, was surrendered hy Lt.-Col. 
Buel, after a short resistance. Gen. 
Goffey, with 1,500 Behel cavalry from 
Arkansas, eaidy in August, invaded 
so'uth-western Missouri, and, avoid- 
ing Spring-field, moved rapidly north- 
ward. Col. Clark "Wright, 6th Mis- 
souri cavalry, was sent with 1,200 
men ill pursuit; Gen. Totten being 
directed hy Seliofteld to strike the 
hand wdiich had just captured Inde- 
pendence, before it could he joined 
hy Coffey; ivhile Gen. Blunt, com- 
manding ill Arkansas, W’-as requested 
to send a force from Fort Scott, to 
cooperate in cutting off Coffey’s re- 
treat ; and Col. Fitz-llemy "W arren, 
1st Iowa cavalry, was dispatched from 
Clinton with 1,500 men to effect a 
junction with Maj. Foster; -who, with 
the Yth militia cavalry, 800 strong, 
had been pushed out from Lexington 
hy Totten, in quest of Hughes. 

These combinations upon our side 
failed most signally. Coffey and 
Hugh es united th^ir forces and fought 


Maj, Foster at Lone Jack, Jackson 
county, womided and defeated him, 
wdth the loss of his tnvo guns, and 
compelled him to fall hack to Lex- 
ington, upon which place Coffey wms 
advancing with an army now aug- 
mented to 4,500 men ; when, finding 
that Gen. Blunt ivas in strong force, 
threatening his line of retreat, while 
Loan’s and Wright’s and other com- 
mands were concentrating upon liini 
from every direction, he relinquished 
the hope of capturing Lexington and 
relieving the Rebels north of the 
river, and turned to fly. Eluding 
Gen. Blunt in the niglit, he was hotly 
pursued to the Arkansas line, hut 
escaped wdthout serious disaster. 

Gen. Schofield -was soon after” su- 
perseded in the command of the de- 
partment, hy Gen. Curtis, hut imme- 
diately placed at the head of the 
forces confronting the enemy in the 
south-west, where the Rebels, now 
led hy Gen. T. 0. Hindman,” -were 
threatening a fresh invasion. Setting 
forward from Springfield®Ho Sarcoxie 
to reeonnoiter the enemy’s position, 
Gen. Salomon’s advance had been 
overwhelmed at Rewtonia hy a large 
body of Rebel cavalry. Salomon had 
thereupon moved forward to their 
support, and renewed the battle at 
noon; fighting until sunset ■without 
serious loss, ultimately retiring in good 
order from the field. He estimated his 
strength at 4,500,^aud the enemy’s in 
his front at 7,000. Gen. Schofield, 
being reenforced hy Gen. Blunt froin 
Arkansas, found himself at the head 
of 10,000 men ; while the Rebels at 
FTewtonia -were estimated at 13,000 
to 20,000. He resolved to advance 
that night and attack at daylight 
next morning ; Gen. Blunt approach- 


Aug. 11, 


' Sept. U. 


Late M. 0. from Arkansas. 
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iiig Kewtonia from tlie nortli and 
■west, and Gen. Totten from tlie east. 
He found, on coming up, that the 
enemy had sent their baggage to the 
rear, and were preparing to retreat. 
Immediately charging with cavalry 
and artillery, the Bebels fled without 
resistance, and were chased 30 miles 
into Arkansas. It appeared that, 
though in great numbers, they were 
badly armed, many of them not at 
all ; having been sorely disappointed 
by the capture of a vessel laden with 
arms for their use on the Mississippi , 
some time previously. Schofield 
pressed on’*' to the old battle-ground 
of Pea Eidge, only to find the ene- 
my’s forces divided: a part, under 
Cooper, having moved westward to- 
ward Maysville, with intent to oper- 
ate on our communications with Fort 
Scott, while the main body had re- 
treated south-westerly toward Hunts- 
ville, leaving two or three thousand 
cavalry in om’ front to screen these 
movements. Gen. Blunt was there- 
upon sent after Cooper ,* and, after a 
hard night’s march, found him in 
camp near Maysville, and at once at- 
tacked, capturing his 4: guns and 
completely routing liis command. 
The Eebels fled in disorder across 
the Arkansas to Fort Gibson. Their 
loss in material would have been 
greater had tliey had more to lose. 

Gen. Schofield, witli the residue of 
his army, made a fcJrecd march over 
"Wliite Elver Mountains, to a point 8 
miles west of Huntsville, where Eains 
had encamped the day before. His 
advance was next morning pushed 
forward into Huntsville, whence a 
few Ecbel cavalry fled at his ap- 
proach. He here learned that Eains 
was retreating across the mountains 


to Ozark, resolved not to fight -until 
reenforcements should arrive, and 
that further pursuit would be useless; 
so he retraced his steps, via Benton- 
ville, to Cross Hollows and Osage 
Springs, sending Gen. Herron, -vrith 
the 1st Iowa and 7th militia cavalry, 
about 1,000 in all, to attack in the 
rear some 3,000 or 4,000 Eebel cav- 
alry who were encamped on "White 
river, 8 miles from F ay etteville ; while 
Gen. Totten, advancing via Fayette- 
ville, was to assail them in front. 
Gen. Herron reached theii* camp at 
early dawn,°“ and immediately at- 
tacked with such vigor that the 
Eebels, though in superior numbers, 
fled rapidly into the mountains, with 
the loss of their camp equipage. Gen. 
Totten did not arrive till after they 
had vanished. Gen. Schofield found 
no further enemies within striking 
distance, until compelled by sickness 
to resign his command,®’ leaving Mis- 
souri suhstantialiy pacified. 

But Gen. Hindman, commanding 
the Confederate foi’ces in Arkansas, 
was not disposed to rest satisfied with 
such a conclusion of the campaign. 
Having collected, by concentration 
and conscription, a force estimated 
by our officers in bis front at 25,000 
to 30,000 men — while he officially re- 
ports that, for want of stores, etc., he 
, was able to take on this Expedition 
but 9,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 
his artillery — ^l-ie crossed the Arkan- 
sas river at or near Van Bnren, and 
advanced upon onr scattered and nu- 
merically far Inferior division, which 
was watching him from the neigh- 
borhood of the last conflict. It was 
now December ; but the weather was 
clear and dry, and the days bright 
and warm, though 'the 'nights were 


, Oct. 11 . 
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chilly ; while the roads were in good 
condition. Gen. Blunt, commanding 
the 1st diyision, in good part of Kan- 
sas troops, numbering ahont 5,000 
men, was at Cane HiU, or Boones- 
horongli, some 10 miles north-west of 
Van Biireii, and 18 sonth-west of 
Fayettcyille, when he was apprised 
of this advance, “ with one of his 
three brigades (Gen. Salomon’s), pro- 
tecting his trains at Ehea’s Mills, 8 
miles north. Determined not to he 
driven out of Arkansas, he tele- 
graphed in varions directions .for 
Gen. Herron, commanding the 2d 
and 3d divisions, now In Missonri, 
and left subject to his orders by Gen. 
Schoheld’s departure; and attempted, 
by showing a bold front and direct- 
ing his cavalry to skirmish sharply 
with the Rebel vanguard, to delay 
Hindman’s advance until Herron 
could reach him. Blunt’s dispatch 
found®’ that able and earnest leader 
at "Wilson’s creek, some 10 miles 
south of Springfield, but with most 
of his command from 10 to 20 miles 
nearer the Arkansas line. Within 
three hours, his divisions were in mo- 
tion southerly, making marches of 
fully 20 miles per day, with all their 
guns and trains. Having reached 
Elkhorn,‘° he dispatched Col. Wick- 
ersham, with his 3,000 cavalry, to 
the more hnmediate relief of Blunt ; 
and pushing on to Fayetteville, 
marching all night, he entered that 
place at 4 a, m., on Sunday morning. 
Dee. 7th. Impressed with the peril 


of Blunt, he rested his men l)ni; an 
hour or so before putting Iiis column 
again in motion, and had }U'oceodcd 
hut 5 or 6 miles Avhen his advanen 
was met by the 1st Arkansas aiid 
7th Missouri (Union) cav:dry, he-ing a. 
part of those he had dispatclied iroiri 
Elkhorn to the aid of Blunt, who liad 
just before been attacked and tlu'own 
into great disorder by Marmaduke’s 
Rebel cavalry, tbrmiiig the vanguard 
of Hindman’s army. 

Gen. Blunt had been skirinishing 
for the last two days with what lie 
supposed the advance of the enemy’s 
main body; but learned, at S r. ar, of 
the 6th, that Hindman had turned 
his left and interposed between him 
and aU of Herron’s infantry and ar- 
tillery. Col. Wiekersham, witli 4 cav- 
alry regiments, reported to Blunt at 
Cane Hill two hours afterward, with 
tidings that Herron would he at Fay- 
etteville early next morning. 

Blunt now attempted to warn Her- 
■ ron of his danger, hut it wiis too late ; 
his messengers were intercepted by 
Marmadnke’s cavalry. Hindman was 
probably reaching for Blunt’s trains 
at Rhea’s Mills, when, to their mu- 
tual astonishment, ho locked 1 torus 
with Herron on Illinois creek, near 
the settlement known as Fuairie 
Geove- 

Herron, divested of his cavalr}'-, 
had hut about 4,000 men in liand, 
and ought to hare stood on the de- 
fensive,^’ availing himself of every 
! advantage of position and shelter. 


Doa 3. Doc. 3. “ Oa the evening of the 6th. 

Gon. Heri-on, in a private letter to a friend 
!it Duhnqno, Iowa, dated Dec. 16, says: 

“For four miles, we fought their cavalry, dri- 
ving' them back to Illinois creek, where I found 
their .whole foroO strongly posted on a long 
ridge, with magniSc^ut positions for batteries. 
For one mile in front, it was clear ground, and 
my'road#lay light in the center of their line. 


From a prisoner taken, I learned Diat Hindruiui 
was on the ridge, with his •whole force, and in- 
tended to whip me out before lilunt could gfit 
up; in other ■words, to take us one at a time. 
The caso looked tough, with Blunt ton miles 
away, and 2.5,000 men "between u.s; but I .saw 
at a glance there were just two thing.s that could 
he done ; namely, fight thorn wuthout delay, and 
depend on the chance of Blunt’s hearing mo 
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Anxious, however, for Blunt’s safe- 
ty, and appreliencling that lie might 
he at that moment enveloped hj an 
overwhelming Eebel force, he drove 
the Rebel cavalry impetuously across 
the creek, only to find their infantry 
and artillery strongly posted on a 
high, wooded ridge, three-quarters of 
a mile distant; their numbers con- 
cealed by the timber and thick un- 
derbritsh. Sending across a light 
battery, which was instantly driven 
back, he, while still threatening a 
fresh advance on the road, cut a 
path to the creek, half a mile farther 
down, and pushed across a battery 
at a point which enabled it to draw 
the fire of tlie Rebel artillery. This 
movement, being unsuspected and 
unperceived by the enemy, was en- 
tirely successful ; and, before the Reb- 
els had recovered from their surprise 
and confusion, Herron had pushed 
three full batteries, backed by three 
good regiments of infantry, across 
the regular ford. These batteries 
were so exc<illent and so admirably 
served that they had silenced, in one 
hour’s firing, their Rebel antagonists. 
Ours were thereupon advanced 
across an open field, firing volleys 
of grape and canister, nntil within 
a hundred yards of the ridge held 
hy the Rebels, when the 20tli Wis- 
consin and 19th Iowa infantry were 
ordered to charge the Rebel battery 
ill their fi’ont. ^Fhey did so most 
gallantly, Imrling back its sui^ports 
and taking the battery ; bnt were nn- 
alile to hold it, and compelled to 
fall hack. Their charge was at once 
returned with interest hy the Rebel 
infantry, intent on the capture of 
our three batteries, and rushing up to 
within a hundred yards of the guns, 


I when they were lilcowise repulsed 
I with great slaughter. A fresh bri- 
1 gade, consisting of the 26th Indiana 
1 and 3Tth Illinois infantry, being now 
brought up from the right to the 
■ relief of our exhausted center, Col. 
Houston ordered and led a cliarge 
against the same Rebel battery which 
had been fruitlessly charged already. 
Again it was taken, and again the 
captors were compelled to abandon 
it by the overwhelming fire of infan- 
try concentrated upon them. 

Thus the battle stood, still desper- 
ately contested, neither lost nor won, 
when, at 2 } r. m., Herron heard the 
welcome music of a battery opening 
at some distance on his right, and 
was soon assured that Blunt’s division 
was on hand. 

Blunt had that morning sent Col. 
Wickersham, with his cavalry, in ad- 
vance, followed hy Gen. Salomon’s 
infantry brigade, with directions to 
move rapidly on the Fayetteville road, 
and form a junction, if possible, with 
Herron, Three miles north of Cane 
Hill, however, Wickersham had taken 
the left-hand road to Rhea’s Mills, 
instead of the right, leading directly 
to Fayetteville ; and Blunt, on reach- 
ing the* fork, had followed, deeming 
it imprudent to dislocate his com- 
mand. Coming up at length with 
Wickersham, he ordered him to face 
toward Fayetteville, and endeavor to 
reach Herron. "Wickersham had 
barely started, when, a little after 
noon, the boom of artillery was heard 
in the north-east, and, leaving Gen. 
Salomon’s brigade to guard his trains 
at Rhea’s Mills, Blunt set forward, 
over a blind, hilly road, with his two 
others, in the direction of the fire. 

At 1:45 p. M., jSren. Blunt, in. ad- 


and coming up, or retreat and lose my whole train. It required no time to make a decision." 
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vanee of Ids division, came into Ml 
view of tlie field where the battle 
was fiercely raging. The Rebels were 
very strongly posted on high, rolling 
ground, covered by timber, and only 
approached from the north over 
large, open fields, which afibrded no 
cover, save that a part of them bore 
a crop of ripe corn, Blunt’s eccen- 
tric advance had brought him in front 
of the enemy’s left, where they had 
been massing a large force for the 
purpose of flanking Herron’s position. 
The flanhers found an enemy much 
nearer than they expected, and were 
at once hotly engaged with Blunt’s 
division. Its three batteries, firing 
shell and case-shot at short range, 
soon proved an overmatch for the two 
Rebel batteries opposed to them, 
driving them and their supports hack 
into the woods; wdiere they were 
charged by Col. Weer, leading the 
10th, 13th, and part of the 2d and 
11th Kansas' and 20th Iowa, and a 
musketry fight of three hours was 
maintained with equal energy by the 
contending hosts. Meantime, our 
batteries were advanced at various 
points an d served with rare efficiency ; 
Lieut. Tenney, with six 10-pound 
Parrotts, repelling with shell and can- 
ister, while iiiiBupported, a formidable 
infantry attack. Here fell the Rebel 
Gen. Stein, of Missouri. A battery 
of 10 guns, well supported, opening 
upon Tenney, he in ten minutes si- 
lenced its clamor, dismounting two 
of tlie guns, and driving off the resi- 
due. An attempt to capture Rabh’s 
and Hopkins'’s batteries, which were 
supported by the 11th Kansas, Lt.- 
Col. Moonlight, was defeated with 
fearful slaughter. 


As darkness came on, the firing 
gradually slackened and ceased ; the 
Rebels recoiling into their woody 
covert, our soldiers sleeping on their 
arms in the open field where they 
had so bravely struggled, expecting 
to renew the combat at daylight. 
Meanwhile, our wounded were all 
cared for, the trains of the whole 
army sent to Payetteville; and Gen. 
Salomon’s brigade, relieved from the 
duty of guarding them, ordered to 
the field; ammunition brought up 
and distributed, and everything made 
ready for proceeding to business at 
dawn ; hut, just before daylight, Gen. 
Blunt received a flag of truce from 
Hindman, asking a personal inter- 
view with reference to the burial of 
the dead and relief of the wounded. 

' Blunt met Hindman accordingly, and 
w’as soon satisfied that the meeting 
so solicited was hut a trick; that 
, Hindman had no force present or 
near but his staff-escort, and a party 
j left to gather up his ■wounded ; that 
the hulk of his army had commenced 
retreating several hours before. 

Our loss in this battle was 167 
killed, 79S wounded, and 183 miss- 
ing — total, 1,148. Most of the miss- 
ing were captured in Marmaduke’s 
initial attack on onr cavalry, and 
were exchanged directly afterward. 
Of our loss, no less than 953 fell on 
Herron’s command of hardly more 
than 4,000 men. Lt.-Col. McFar- 
land, who led the 19th Iowa in its 
first charge, was Idlled ; as was Maj, 
Burdett, of the 7th Missouri cavalry. 
Lt.-OoL Black, 37tli Illinois, and 
Maj. Thompson, 20th Iowa, •\vere 
among the w^ounded. The Rebel 
loss** must have been greater, because 


• (a-cn. Blunt, in^Bis official report, aays: not fall short of 3,000, and will probably much 

'Tiip onomy’s loss in killed and wounded can ' exceed that number, as many of them, not .se- 
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of our soperioriij in artillery, -with, 
wliieli the principal execution ‘was 
done. Hindman’s official report 
makes it, 164: killed, 817 wounded, 


336inissmg-— total, 1,317 ; and claims 
to have taken 276 prisoners, 5 
flags, 23 wagons, and ov’-er 500 
small arms. 


Ill 


KEHTHCKT—TEHNESSEE— ALABAMA. 


The river Tennessee, taking rise 
in the rugged valleys of south-west- 
ern Yirgiuia, between the Allegliany 
and the Cumberland ranges of moun- 
tains, hut drawing tribute also from 
western Horth Carolina and northern 
Georgia, traverses East Tennessee in 
a generally W. S. W. direction, en- 
tering Alabama at its N. E. corner ; 
and, after a detohr of some 300 miles, 
through the northern part of that 
State, passes out at its H. W. corner ; 
reentering Tennessee, and, passing 
again through that State in a course 
due north, and forming the boundary 
between what are designated respec- 
tively West and Middle Tennessee, 
thence flowing N. 27. W. till it falls 
into tlie Ohio scarcely 70 miles above 
the mouth of that river, whereof it 

Yerely wounded, were taken to Van Buren, 
Their loss iu killed upon the ground will reach 
1,000; the greater number of whom have been 
buried by my command.” 

Pollard, on the other hand, says of this battle: 

“ Our whole line of i^j^fantry were in close con- 
flict nearly the whole day with the enemy, who 
were attempting, with their force of 18,000 men, 
to drive us from our position. In every instance, 
they wmre repulsed, and finally driveir back 
from the field; Gen. Iliudman driving them to 
within 8 miles of Payetteville ; when our forces 
fell bade to their supjily depot, between Oano 
Hill and Van Buren. We captured 800 prison- 
ers, and vast cpiuntitics of stores. The enemy's 
loss in killed and wounded was about 1,000; tho 
Confederate loss, in killed, wounded, and missing, 
about 300.” 

Gen. Blunt further says of this Pollard victory : 


is the largest tributary, draining an 
area of over 40,000 square* miles. 
T ery rarely frozen, it is usually navi- 
gable, save in dry smnmers, from its 
mouth to the Muscle Shoals, toward 
the lower end of its course through 
Alabama, and thence by smaller boats 
at high stages of water some 600 
miles, to Knoxville, the capital of 
East Tennessee. The Cumberland, 
draining the opposite slope of the 
Cumberland Mountains, takes its rise 
in the heart of eastern Kentucky, and, 
pursuing a similar but shorter course, 
rims S. W. into Middle Tennes- 
see, wliich it traverses very mucli as 
the Tennessee does northern Alaba- 
ma, passing 27asliville, its capital, 
bending 27. W. into Kentucky some 
20 miles eastward of the latter river, 

“Their transportation had been loft south of 
the mountains, and their retreat thoreby made 
unincumbered and stealthy. I am assured by 
my own men who were prisoners w'ith tliem, as 
well as by deserters from their ranks, that they 
tore up the blankets of their men to muffle tho 
wheels of tjieir artillery.” 

Gen. Herron, in a private letter, dated Dec. 
15th, says: 

“The loss of the enemy is terrific. After 
their burial-parties had been on tho ground for 
three days, we had to turn in and bury .800 for 
them. The country for 2.5 miles arciuud is full 
of their wounded. We have, as captures, 4 
caissons full of ammunition, and about 300 stand 
of arms. Hindman had prepared himself, and 
risked all on this fight^ His movements were 
shrewdly managed; and nothing but desperately 
hard fighting ever curried us througb.” _ 
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and pm’sning a generally parallel 
course to that streamj to its own re- 
ception by tlie Oliio, and being navi- 
gable for 250 miles by large steam- 
boats, save in seasons of summer 
droiitli, and by boats of 600 tnns for 
some 300 miles furtlier. These two — 
tlio only rivers, save the Mississippi, 
na,vigable southward from the border 
of the Free into the Slave States — 
were obviously regarded on both 
sides, in view of the notorious im- 
ju'acticalniity of Southern roads in 
Winter and Spring, as the natural 
routes of advance for our Western 
armies collected and drilled on and 
near the Ohio during the Autumn of 
1861 and the Winter following. 

The close of 1861 left Gen. Hiim- 
phrey Marshall, commanding the Con- 
federate forces ill sonth-eastern Ken- 
tuchy, intrenched at Paintville, John- 
son county, intent on gathering sup- 
plies and recrniting. Col. James A. 
Garfield, of Ohio, commanding a 
Union brigade consistiiig of the 42d 
Ohio, 14th Kentucky, and a sfpiad- 
ron of Ohio cavalry, moved up the 
Big Sandy early in 1862, occupying 
Paintvilkd without resistance, and 
pushing on to Prestoiibiirg, Floyd 
county; near which town, at the forks 
of Middle creek, he encountered Mar- 
shall, whom he put to flight with 
little loss on either side. Garfield ! 
reported his full strength in this 
engagement at 1,800, and estimated 
that of Marshal], at 2,500. Marshall 
was obliged to retreat into Tirginia. 

Cumberland Gap was abandoned 
witliout resistance to tbe Unionists 
next month;" and Gen. Garfield, 
with 600 men, made a rapid excur- 
sion ■* to Pound Gap, where he sur- 
prised a Eeb^J camp, capturing 300 
^ 1862. ® About Feb. 22. ' 


rifles, destroying the camp equipage, 
and returning to Pikeville without 
loss. 


Gen. Zollicoffer, at the close of 
1861, held a position on the Cumber- 
land, near the head of steamboat nav- 
igation on that sinuous stream, which 
maybe regarded as the right of the 
Kehel army covering Tennessee and 
holding a small part of southern Ken- 
tucky. His force did not exceed 
5,000 men ; but even this was with 
great difficulty meagerly subsisted by 
inexorable foraging on that thinly 
settled and poorly cultivated region. 
His principal camp was at Mill 
Speing, in Wayne county, on the 
south side of the river ; but, finding 
himself unmolested, he established 
himself on the opposite bank, in 
a substantial earthwork, which he 
named Camp Beach Grove. He had 
one small steamboat, wliich had run 
up with munitions from Nashville, 
and was employed in gathering sup- 
plies for his hungry men; but tbe 
advance of a Union detachment to- 
Columbia, on his left, had rendered 
his navigation of the river below him 
precarious, if not entirely obstructed 
it. On bis right front, Gen. Sclioepf, 
with a force of 8,000 men, occupied 
Somerset ; hut was content to occupy 
it, without attempting or desiring to 
make trouble. But Gen. George IT. 
Thomas, having been ordered" by 
Gen. Buell to take command in this 
quarter, had scarcely reached Lo- 
gan’s Oross-Boads ® when Maj.-Gen. 
George B. Crittenden, who had re- 
cently joined Zollicoffer and super- 
seded him in command, finding him- 
self nearly destitute of subsistence, 
and apprehending an attack in ovcr- 
^ Dee. 29, 1861. ® Jan. IT, 1862. 


" March 16. 
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•wlielming strengtli from all our forces 
in tliat part of Keiitncky, resolved to 
anticipate it ; “ and, at midniglit after 
tlie next advanced witk his en- 
tire available force, consisting of six 
Tennessee, one Alabama, and one 
Mississippi regiments of infantry, six 
cannon, and two battalions of cav- 
alry, to strike and surprise the three 
or four Union regiments which he 
was assured were alone posted be- 
tween liim and Somerset. He sli’uck 
them as lie had expected, but did not 
surprise them ; Gen. Thomas having 
taken the precaution to send out 
strong pickets of infantry on the 
roads leading toward the enemy, 
with a picket of cavalry still farther 
in advance. These were encountered 
by Crittenden’s vanguard before day- 
light ; ® but, after firing, retired slowly 
and in good order, and reported to 
Col. M. D. Manson, commanding the 
advance brigade, who in ten minutes 
had his two regiments — ^lOth Indiana 
and 4th Kentucky, Col. S. S. Fry — 
in readiness.; and the Eebels, in that 
hour of darkness, necessarily pro- 
ceeded with caution, doubling them- 
selves as they advanced. Thomas 
was of course at the front, having or- 
dered up his remaining regiments, 
within ten minutes afterward. 

The charge of the Eebels was des- 
perate, and the battle raged with 
great fury for nearly two hours, 
during winch tjie muskets of the 
combatants were often fired through 
tlie same fence. Barely five Union 
regiments in all — ^the 10th Indiana, 
2d Minnesota, 9th Ohio, 4th Ken- 
tucky, and 1st Kentucky cavalTy, 


with Kinney’s battery — were serious- 
ly engaged ; but the 12th Kentucky, 
and two orthree Tennessee regiments, 
reached the field just as the day was 
won by a charge of the 9th Ohio on 
our left flank with fixed bayonets, 
supported by a galling fire from the 
2d Minnesota in front, under wdncli 
the Eebels gave way and fled, 
scarcely halting until they reached 
their intrenched camp by the river ; 
leaving one gun on the battle-field 
and another by the way. 

In the heat of the battle, when 
the combatants were scarcely sepa- 
rated by an open space, Gen. Zolli- 
coffer was shot by Col. Fry, and fell 
dead on the field, where his body 
waslefthyliis followers. Col. Fry’s 
horse was shot dead directly after- 
ward. Col. Eohert L. McCook, 9th 
Ohio, was wounded in the leg, and 
also had his horse shot. The Eebels 
lost 192 killed, , 62 wounded and 
captured, besides those carried off 
by them, and 89 taken unhurt. Our 
loss was 39 killed, and 207 wounded. 

It rained, as usual, and the roads 
were horrible ; hut the victors, con- 
siderably reenforced, were, before 4 
p. M., in front of the initrencliraents 
at Camp Beech Grove, within which 
the flying Eebels had taken refuge 
an hour or two before. Shelling 
was immediately commenced on our 
side, feebly responded to on the 
other ; and this continued until 7 at 
night, when our soldiers desisted and 
lay down to rest. Gen. Schoepfs 
brigade came up that night, and 
were so disposed by Gen. Thomas 
as to make sure of the capture of 


® A Rebel lottci’ to th.e Louisdlle (NasliviEe) 
Courier, Bays •. 

“ The enemy in front occupied Somerset with 
several regiments, and Columbia witly^an equal 
force. On the inh and 18 th, it rained so much 


that Fishing creek could not be crossed: and so 
the Somerset force of several thousand could not 
join the forco from Gc^uinbia before the 20th.” 

■' Jan. 18-19. ® Sunday, Jan. 19. 
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the enemy. At daylight, their little 
steamer was seen lying in the river, 
and was quickly set on fire by our 
shells ; cutting ofi, as was fondly cal- 
culated, all chance of farther Kebel 
retreat. Fire was then opened on 
their intrenehments, hut there was 
no response ; and it was soon discov- 
ered that, takiirg advantage of their 


little boat, they had- silently escaped 
across the river during the night, 
leaving 10 more guns,® with caissons, 
and many small arms, 1,300 or 1,500 
horses and mules, -with tents, blankets, 
and all the material of an army, be- 
hind them. 

The Kehel engineers had eon- 


® A Esbel letter to the Memphis AvcAmche, says 11 guns were spiked and thrown into the r 
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stmcted — ^mainly by slave labor— 
at a point some 80 or 90 miles up 
tbe Tennessee and Cumberland, 
•wliere those rivers first approach 
within 10 or 12 miles of each 
other, a few miles south of the 
Kentucky line, and north of the 
Louisville and Meniphis Bailroad, 
two strong and spacious works; 
Foirr IIbnky, commanding the Ten- 
nessee from its eastern jbank, and 
Foet Donelson, controlling the pas- 
sage of the Omnberlaiid from the 
west, a little below the Tennessee 
village of Dover. !A. dirt road con- 
nected the two forts, whereof the 
garrisons were expected to support 
each other if assailed. Fort Henry, 
situated on a point or bend of the 
river, and scarcely above its surface 
when in flood, menaced the approach 
by water for a mile on either hand, 
but was overlooked by three points’" 
within cannon-shot on either bank of 
the river. It covered two or three 
acres of ground, mounted IT large 
guns, 11 of them hearing upon any 
vessels approaching from below, with 
a spacious intrenched camp in its 
rear, and a wide abatis encircling 
all. It was defended by Gen. Lloyd 
Tilghman, of Kentucky, with 2,600 
men. 

To Brig.-Gen. U. S. Grant, of Illi- 
nois, was assigned the task of its 
reduction, with the powerful aid of 
Commodore A. II. Foote and his 
fleet of seven gui%oats, four of them 
partially iron-clad. Leaving Cairo” 
with some 15,000 men on steam 
transports, lie moved up the Ohio to 
the month of the Tennessee, then as- 
cended that stream to within ten 
miles of Fort Henry, where his trans- 
ports halted,’'’ while Com. Foote, 


with his gunboats, proceeded cau- 
tiously up the river, shelling the 
woods on either side to discover any 
masked batteries that might there be 
planted. Having pnshed this rccoii- 
noissance far enough to receive a 32- 
pound hall through the uujn’otected 
side of one of his boats, Gen. Grant 
decided that the proper landing-place 
for the troops was about four miles 
below the fort, wliere ho and they 
■were debarked accordingly. The 
next day was spent in preparations, 
and the next appointed for the at- 
tack : Gen. Grant directing tlie main 
body of his forces, nnder Gen. John 
A. McOlernand, to move diagonally 
across the country and seize the road 
leading from the fort to Donelson 
and Dover, while Gen. C. F. Smith, 
with his brigade, advanced along the 
west bank of the river, and Com. 
Foote, with his gunboats, moved 
slowly up and attacked the fort from 
the water. 

Gom. Foote formed his vessels in 
two lines: the iron-elads Cincinnati 
(flag-ship), Essex, Oarondelet, and St. 
Louis, in front, while the old wooden 
Conestoga, Tyler, and Lexington, 
formed a second line some distance 
astern, and out of the range of the 
enemy’s fire, throwing shell over the 
iron-dads into and about the fort. 
Thus advancing slowly and firing 
deliberately, the iron-clads steadily 
neared the fort, using only their how- 
guns, because unwilling to expose 
their weak, unsheltered sides to the 
heavy guns of the fort, one of tliem. 
having a caliber of 12S an<l another 
of 60 pounds, and hut 12 of ours in 
all of our front lino being a^i-ailable. 
For a moment only was there hesita- 


tibn in the attack ; when, after an 
“ So says Gen. Tilgliman’s official report. : : '■**Peb, 2, ’1862. ‘“Feb. 4-5. Feb. 4. 
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hour’s mutual eamionade, a 24-pouiid. 
shot from tlie fort pierced the Essex 
at an unguarded, spot, and, tearing 
through her thick oak planking as 
though it had been cheese, penetrated 
her starboard boiler, instantly filling 
her from stem to stern -with burning 
steam, killing both her pilots at them 
post of duty, and severely scalding 
Capt. W. D. Porter and nearly 40 of 
his gunners and crew. Thus com- 
pletely disa])led, the ' Essex drifted 
out of the action, to the great joy of 
the Kebels, who for a moment 
tlionght the victory their ovm ; hut 
her consorts kept on firing and near- 
ing for twenty minutes more, when 
ihejwero within 600 yards of the 
Eebel guns, whereof all but four had 
by this time been silenced : one hav- 
ing burst, disabling every man who 
served it, while the vent of the great 
10-inch cohnnbiad liad been closed, 
remleriug it useless ; while our fire at 
short range grew hotter and hotter. I 
Gen. MeOWnand, as Com. Foote 
had apprehended, had not yet worked 


his way through the miry woods and 
over the diificult trails he was obliged 
to traverse in order to reach and 
occupy the main road from Henry 
to Donelson. Had he been directed 
to start at 6 instead of 11 that 
morning, he would probably have 
intercepted and captured Tilghman’s 
entire force. As it was, the latter 
says he ordered all hnt the hundred 
or so inside the fort, and employed 
in working its guns, to take the road 
to Donelson, under Col. Heiman, his 
second in command ; and that order 
was obeyed with great promptness 
and celerity. Tilghman remained 
himself with the handful in the fort ; 
and, at 1:45 p. m., peeing further de- 
fense alike impotent and hopeless, 
and being urged by his officers to 
surrender, he, intending to negotiate 
for terms, raised a flag of truce, whicli, 
being unperceived, amid the dense 
smoke, had no effect on the fire of the 
fleet. Five minutes later, by the advice 
of his officers, he, having ceased firing, 
lowered his flag, thereby surrender- 




G-EisT, grant BEFORE FORT DOHEISON. 



ing at discretion.” Onr loss in this 
conflict, in addition to that on the 
Essex, was 1 killed and 9 wounded 
on the Cincinnati; none on our other 
vessels. Gen. Tilghman says onr 
total casualties were reported to him 
at 73, while his own were 21 . Com. 
Eoote reports his captures at 60 or 
70 men, "besides the General and his 
staff, and a hospital-ship containing 
60 invalids, with barracks, tents, &c-, 
sufficient for 16,000 men.^® 

Fort DoHELson — two miles below 
Dover, where the Cumberland makes 
a short bend westward from its 
northerly course — was a much larger 
and stronger work than Fort Hemy, 
covering a level plateau of nearly a 
hundred acres, which surmounts the 
steep bluff, 100 feet high, with two 
strong water batteries on the bank 
at its base, of 9 and 3 guns respect- 
ively, one of them a 10-inch coluin- 
biad, three Ol-pounders, and tlie rest 
82-pounders ; all protected by very 
heavy earthworks, and all bearing on 
the approach up the river. The fort 
itself had hut 8 heavy guns mounted 
in addition to the field batteries of 
its garrison. Gen. Gideon J". Pillow 
had been in command thei’e” until 
the arrivaP® of Gen. John B. Floyd,^® 
when the miinher of its defenders 
had been swelled by successive re- 

Gen. Grant’s official dispatch says: “In 
a little over one houif all the batteries were 
silenced.” Com. Foote says: “The Rebel flag 
was hauled down after a very severe and 
closely contested action of one hour and fifteen 
minutes.” Gen, Tilghman says he surrendered 
“after an engagement of two hours- and ten 
miuiitos.” The time probably seemed longer 
on that side than on ours. 

“ Tilghman says ho surrendered 66 beside 
his staff (11), and 16 on the hospital-boat ; and 
adds that his escaping force was overtaken, 
some three miles from Fort Henry, by our 
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enforcements to about 15,000 men. 
Most of them were Teimesseaiis, with 
about 2,000 Mississippinns, 1,200 
Yirginians, 1,000 Kentuckians, and 
a thin regiment each from Alahaina, 
Arkansas, and Texas. The fort was 
commanded by two or three points 
farther inland, within caimou-sliot ; 
the country rolling to the libufs of 
the Tennessee: some of the bills 
midway having an elevation of aloout 
300 feet. Deep ravines, with steep, 
rocky sides, especially^ near the bl.uffs 
of the Cumberland, separated these 
hills, and, with the tall, dense, y)rim- 
itive forests generally^ prevailing, af- 
forded admirable positions for defen- 
sive warfare. A heavy and difficult 
abatis in good part surrounded the 
fortress landward, rendering assault 
at many points all hut impracticable. 

Gen. Grant, bringing Smith’s 
division across the Tennessee, and 
sending an officer down that river 
to turn back all vessels ascending it 
with troops or supplies, crossed Irom 
Fort Henry ” to the neighborhood, 
of Donelson, gradually extending 
his lines®' so as to invest the Rebel 
stronghold nearly’- from river to river, 
by a line some three -miles long, and 
loo to 300 rods distant from the 
Rebel rifle-pits and batteries, which 
formed an irregular crescent, encir- 
cling their fort at a distance of one 


cavalry, who were easily repulsed, but who 
picked up about 20 of his stragglers, while 
several of hi.s field-guns wore lost on the way, 
owing to poor teams and bad roads. 

“ Of Nashville, Tcnnossec. Since Jan. 18. 

“ Feb. 18. Of Virginia. 

The Richaond Diqmtch has a letter from 
one of the officers, dated Augusta, Ga., Feb. 22, 
who says: “Our tror)i:)g number about 18,000.” 
'Sha Kashvilh Pairiijt, of about Feb. 19, gives 
a list of the regiments present, AVith the strength, 
of each, which foots up"“i;i,8ij3, and is evidently 
incomplete. ” Feb. 12.,, Fob. 13. 
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or two miles. Skirmisliing by sharp- 
sliooters or both, sides was maintained- 
•witli spirit tlirougbont tbe day, main- 
ly from behind tlie trees of tbe great 
forest, wliicli at most points covered 
our army and tbe space between tbe 
hostile lines. The weather was thus 
far like a clear, bright, l^ortbern Octo- 
ber, and our men in tbe highest spirits. 

Com. Foote now arrived with his 
gmiboats-— four iron-clad, and two 
wmoden — and it was determined that 
be should attempt to silence and 
carry the water batteries. He did 
so at 3 r. m. next day, steadily ad- 
vancing with bis iron-clads to within 
400 yards of tbe Eebels’ great guns ; 
when, by an hour’s desperate fight- 
ing, he had driven most of the 
enemy’s gunners from their batteries, 
and seemed on the point of complete 
success. Just here, however, the 
wheel of Ms flag-ship St. Louis and 
the tiller of its consort, the Louis- 
ville, were shot away, rendering both 
boats niimanageable, and causing 
them to drift helplessly down the 
river. All his iron-clads had endm-ed 
serious damage ; the St. Louis hav- 
ing received 59 shots, and each of the 
others about half so many, with an 
aggregate loss of 54 killed and 
wuiinded. Of liis twelve gnns, one 
had hurst, wdiile the enemy had 
brought over 20 — most of them very 
heavy — ^to bear upon him from Don- 
elsou, as well as the water batteries, 
to which the gunners returned on 
observing his predicament, and again 
poured in their hottest Are. Com. 
■Foote, perceiving victory hopeless, 
gave np the contest, and retired 
with his boats down the river, badly 
cripplcal. 


Gen. Grant decided to complete 
'the investment of the for-t, at least on 
that side, while he fortified his weak 
points, and awaited the return of 
the gunboats in fighting cjoiidition. 
Floyd, however, not concurring in 
that view of the matter, decided to 
assume at once a vigorous ofieiisive, 
while his men were elated with their 
defeat of the gunboats. Massing®^ 
heavily on his extreme left, com- 
manded by Pillow, and ordering 
Buckner,®® in the center, to attack 
likewise, he made a desperate eflbrt 
to beat back our investing and aug- 
menting forces, and open for his army 
a line of retreat up river toward 
HasliMlle. ' The attack of Pillow on 
our right, held by Gen. McOlernand, 
was impetuous, daring, and persist- 
ent. After two liours’ desperate 
fighting, McOlernand was worsted 
and fell back on our center, sanding 
urgently for rcienforcements, but still 
contesting every inch of ground. 
Two or three of liis reghnents were 
badly broken, and several more re- 
ported out of ammunAion ; which 
should not have been, since it was 
not yet noon. Our men, however, 
had the bad habit generally of using 
ammunition wastefully, loading .and 
firing as first as possible, even wdien 
there was not one chance in a thou- 
sand of hitting an enemy. Tlie 
Eebels usually economized tlieir car- 
tridges, firing only when they could 
do so with effect. 

Pillow, still successful and slowly 
advancing, about noon joined hands 
with Buckner in the center, andtoolc 
command of their united forces, when 
a charge was made by Forrest’s cav- 
alry on our infantry supporting a 


“■'ISvcning of tho-UlthT Simon B, Buckner, of Kentucky; for- 

®^At^ daylight on the morning of the ISth. merly commander of her State Guard. 


THE FIGHTING AT EOET ' DONELSO N. 
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battery of six pieces, wbicli was 
taken."" 

Gen. Grant — ^not . expecting this 
striking proof of Eebel vitality^ — ^was 
some miles distant on a gunboat, con- 
ferring ivitli Com. Foote, when Mc- 
Clernand’s cry for assistance reached 
head (Quarters. Gen. Lew. "Wallace, 
commanding our center, ordered Ool. 
Cruft, with his first brigade, to the 
rescue. Cruft, misdirected by his 
guide, took a wrong road; but it led 
liim nevertheless into the fight, and 
served to draw off some Eehel atten- 
tion from McGlernand’s overmatched 
column. Meantime, Col. Thayer,"'' 
commanding his 3d’ brigade, was or- 
dered by W allace to the further sup- 
port of McClernand; and bis fresh 
troops, admirably handled, uniting 
with Cruft’s, succeeded in stopping 
and turning back the Kebel advance. 

Gen. Grant reached the scene of 
conflict about 3 p. m., and, after a 
survey of the ground, ordered a gen- 
eral advance; Geik Lew. Wallace 
leading the attack on the enemy’s 
left, wdiile Gen.' 0, F.' Smith, on our 
left, should charge liis right. This 
combined effort proved entirely sne- 
eessfiil. Wallace recovered all the 
ground lost during the day, resting 
at 5 p. M. within 150 yards of the 
intrenchments whence Buckner had 
sallied, only to return baffled at 
night ; while Gen. Smith’s charge 
on our left, magnificently led by him 
against breastworks -^hereof the de- 
fense had doubtless been weakened 
to strengthen Pillow’s effort, sne- ] 
ceeded wdth little loss. The 2d Iowa 

Col. i lanson, 2d Kentncky, and Ool. Cook, 
.^2d Toixnessee, as well as Maj, Brown, 20tli 
Mississippi, officially report that, after Buckner’s 
defeat of McClernand, on the morning of the 
15th, there was no ohstade to the escape of 
their entire force southward or up the Oumber- 

voL. n. — 4 


went into them on a run, tdosely fol- 
lowed by the ’Tth and 14tb, witli the 
25th Indiana, cutting dowm or chas- 
ing off their defenders ; and the p) 0 ~ 
sition thus gained was soon made 
secure against any effort to retake it. 
So closed the work of that bloody 
day. 

Since the siege began, tlie weather 
had suddenly changed to cold, with 
a light snow, followed by a -lyiei-cing 
N. W. wind, rendering tiio sufferings 
ou either side fearful and almost uni- 
versal. Our men were without tents, 
and at many points without fires; 
while the Hebels, worse clad and lit- 
tle better sheltered, shivered in their 
fireless trenches through weary d&ij 
and sleepless night. Hundreds on 
either side were frost-bitten; aud it 
is said that c[uite a number of the 
wounded, left uneared for by the 
shifting tide of battle, were actually 
frozen to death. 

The night following the conflict 
just described was one of anxiety 
and trouble on the part of the Eeb- 
els. Gen. Grant’s force liad been in- 
creased by the arrival of transport 
after transport, until it must have 
amounted to 30,000,. if not nearer 
40,000 men, and was magnified by 
their apprehensions to 50,000."® The 
effort to cut their way out through 
our right had been gallantly made, 
and had signally failed. Their out- 
numbered, roughly handled force, 
had endured 84 hours of alternate 
fighting and watching, while suffer- 
ing all the hardships of a "Winter 
campaign, and were so oiftAvurn as to 

land. Ool. Ilanson says tke way of escape re- 
mained open till they were ordered back to the 
trenches, late in the afternoon. 

John M., 1st Nebraska.'* n 

“Eighty-three regiments,” says one of their 
reports. ' 
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fall asleep standing in line of battle, 
•wben actually under fire. The posi- 
tion gained by Smith would enable 
him to take other of their intrench- 
ineiits ill reverse, or* to advance under 
cover of a ridge directly upon tlieir 
most important battery and field- 
work. Buckner declared that his 
post would certainly be attacked in 
the morning, and that he could not 
hold it half an hour ; he thought they 
might yet fight their way out, with a 
loss of three-fourths of their number, 
but did not deem it right to sacrifice 
so large a proportion. These repre- 
sentations being undisputed, a sur- 
render became inevitable. Yet Tloyd, 
the sunset of whose career as Secre- 
tary of War had not appeared bril- 
liant at the North, at once protested 
that he would never surrender. Buck- 
ner — who, for obvious reasons, was 
scarcely more popular with Kentucky 
IJnionists than was Floyd with those 
of the Free States — ^presented no such 
obstacle. Floyd, therefore, turned the 
command over to Pillow, who passed 
it to. Buckner, whose late superiors 
now devoted their attention to the 
means of escape. Two Kehel steam- 
boats having arrived a little before 
daylight Irom above,Floyd filled them 
wdth ills soldiers, especially those of 
his own brigade, and, a little before 
sunrise, cast ofl’ and steamed up> the I 
river, leaving the residue to their fate.*® 
Col. Forrest, with some 800 cavalry, 
escaped by the road up the immediate 
bank of the river, wdiicli was partly 
overflowed, and therefore deemed 
imjjracticablc for infantry, hut which 
Forrest’s troopers appear to have tra- 
versed without difficulty or loss. 


During the night, a negro had es- 
caped from the K-ebel lines, and given 
our leaders their first clear informa- 
tion of the straits of the enemy. Gen. 
Grant was therefore not surprised at 
receiving, about daybght, the follow- 
ing overture : 

“ HKAnQtrAETEES FoET DON-ELSON, 

“ Feb. 16, 1862. 

“Sie: In consideration of all the circum- 
stances governing the present situation of 
atfairs at this station, I propose to the com- 
manding officer of the Federal forces the 
appointment of commissioners to agree upon 
terms of capitiilation of the forces at this 
post under my command. In that view, I 
suggest an armistice until 12 o’clock to-day. 

“ I am, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, S. B. Buoknee, 

“Brig. -Gen. G. S. Army. 
“To Brig.-Gen. IT. xS. Geant, commanffing 
U. S. forces near Fort Donelson.” 

The reply was hardly so diplo- 
matic, but quite lucid — as follows : 

Headquaeteks on xriE Field, 
“Foet Donelson, Feb. 16, 1862. 
“To Gen. S. B. Buoknee: 

“ Sie: Yours of this date, proposing an 
armistice and the appointment of commis- 
sioners to settle on the terms of capitula- 
tion, is just receivecl. 

“No terms, except upconditional and im- 
mediate surrender, can accepted. 

“ I propose to move immediately on your 
works, 

“ I am, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, , IT. S. Geant, 

“Brig.-General Commanding.” 

Gen. Buckner’s response closed the 
corresiiondence thus : 

“IIeadquaetekb Dovee (Tenn.), 
“Feb. 16, 1S62, 

“ Brig.-Gen. IT. xS. Geant, U. iS. rmy : 

“Slit: The distribution of the forces un- 
der my command bicidcnt to an unexpected 
change of commanders, and the ovorwlielm- 
ing force under your command, compel rne, 
notwithstanding the brilliant success of the 
Confederate arms, to accept the ungenerous 
and unchivalrous terms whicli you propose. 

“I am, sir, your servant, 

“xS. B. Buoknee, 
“Brig.-Gcneral G. S, Army.” 

: . •' 


® Maj. W. U- bmvn, 2()th Miss., in his official away about 1,500; but this is probably an uu- 
feport, says one of the boats did not appear to der-estimate. As ail would naturally wish to go, 
have over 50 men on board, and that Floyd took it is probable that all went who could. 


GEN. MITGHBL- AT BOWLING GBEEN. 
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Tlie Bebel loss bj tliis conflict and 
capitulation must have been fully 
10,000 men, including 2,000 Idlled 
and wounded, to say notbing of 
arms and munitions. Our loss in 
idlled and wounded was probably 
tlie larger." 


The blow so well struck at Donel- 
son was swiftly followed by important 
successes throughout Kentucky and 
in Tennessee. _ - 

Gen. Don Garlos Buell bad, at the 
then recent partition, of departments, 
been assigned to that of the Ohio, 
including, besides three Free States, 
Tennessee, and all of Kentucky east 
of the Oum])erland, with liis head- 
quarters at Louisville ; where he still 
remained when his advance, consist- 
ing of some 10,000 men, led by Gen. 
0. M. Mitchel, moved,®® simnlta- 
neously with Gen. Grant’s demon- 
stration on Donelsoii, upon Bowling 
Green, the Eebel strongliold in Ken- 
tucky, where Geii. Albert Sidney 
Johnston had succeeded to tlie com- 
mand, while Creii. Beauregard had 
been sent him from the east as a re- 
enfbrcement. But Johnston’s force, 
enormously and purposely magnifted 

Gen. Pillow, iu Ms supplcmeEtal report, 
says :■ 

“ We sent up from Dover, 1,134 wounfled. A 
Federal surgeon’s certifloate, which I have seen, 
says that there were about 400 Confederate pris- 
oners wounded in hospital at Paducah, making 
1,534 wounded. I was satisfied the killed would 
increase the number to 2,^00.” 

Pollard gives what he terms a correct list, hy 
regiments, of tlie Confederate prisoners taken at 
F'ort Donelscm, footing up 5,079 ; but he evi- 
dently does not include in this total the wound- 
ed, of whom many must have been loft on the, 
field or in the hospital at the fort, as he says: 
“The village of Dover, which was within our 
lines, contained in every room in every house 
sick, wounded, or dead men. Bloody rags were 
everywhere, and a door could not he opened 
without hearing groans.” And in his list of regi- 


hy current report, had never amounted 
to 25,000 effectives, and had ere this 
in good part been sent to the defense- 
of Donelson, until it had been re- 
duced to about 7,000 or 8,000 men. 
As Mitchel advanced across Green 
river from his camp at Bacon creek, 
Johnston commenced his retreat on 
Kashville ; so that, when Mitchel had 
reached " the north hank of Barren 
river, and looked across into Bo wl- 
ing Green, sending over Ool. Tiir- 
cliin’s brigade during the night, at a 
ferry a mile and a half below, he 
.found the railroad depot on fire, with. 
7 locomotives, and a large amount of 
corn and other provisions, with the 
bridges of course destroyed, and the 
last of the Kebel army, consisting of 
Texas Eangers, just moving off on 
a railroad train, which had been re- 
tained for the purpose. The river, 
being wide and at a high stage, 
could not here he crossed till next 
day ; so that Mitchel’s ibrced march 
of 42 miles in 37 hours, clearing his 
road of trees which had been felled 
across it, was rewarded hy very 
moderate captures, including a brass 
6-pounder, and some $5,000 wortli 
of commissary stores ; hut it was 

meats wa do not find the 20th Mississippi, whose 
commander, Maj. W. M. Brown, officially reports 
that he surrendered 454; nor the 32d Tennes- 
see, OoL Cook, who reports that he siUTondered 
538. 

Gen. Grant’s report makes his captures 12,000 
to 15,000 prisoners, at least 40 pieces of artil- 
lery, and a large amount of stores, hoi'ses, mules, 
and other public property. 

Gen. Grant, speaking of tlie battle of the 
loth, says: “ Our loss can not M far short of 
1,200 killed, wounded, and missing,” including 
250 taken prisoners. The reports of Col. Onxft. 
Gen. 'W. H. L. Wallace, and Col Laiiman, siiow 
an aggregate loss of 1,306 in their three bri- 
gades, clearly indicating that Gen. Grant under- 
estimated his casualties. * ^ 

Nov. 9, 18G1. Feh. 11, 1 8G2. FeM 14, 
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computed tliat the Eebels liad been 
compelled to destroy not less than 
half a million dollars’ worth of 
munitions, including many arms. 
Large quantities of provisions and 
other stores, industriously collected 
throughout the preceding Fall and 
"Winter, had been removed to Nash- ' 
ville during the last three or four 
days. 

Naslmlle had been electrified, 
during the 16th (Saturday), with a 
telegraphic dispatch from Dover, 
announcing a Eebel victory ; some- 
what tempered by reports from 
BowHng Green that Jolmston would 
be obliged to evacuate that post. 
Next morning, however, came news 
of tlie captm’e of Donelson, with most 
of its defenders; and along with 
it a first installment of Johnston’s 


his Legislature, with the State ar- 
chives and treasure, hetook them- 
selves swiftly to Memphis; while 
Confederate officers devoted their 
attention to moving as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the vast stores of provisions 
and mnnitions here accumulated. 
Two fine gunboats, being built at the 
river-side, were prepared for instant 
conflagration; and the magnificent 
and costly railroad and wire suspeii- 
sioii-hridges over the Cumberland 
were likewise made ready for speedy 
destmction — a fate which overtook 
them two or three days later. A 
fortification had in the mean time 
been commenced on the Cumberland, 
four miles below the city, calculated 
to dispute and prevent the passage 
of our gunboats ; but this was soon 
abandoned upon information that 


army retreating from dismantled 
Bowling Green. The general aston- 
ishment was only equaled by the 
general consternation. Churches were 
closed, or failed to open; there were 
hurried consultations and whispered 
adieus in every quarter, whence hank 
direetoi’S rushed to impel specie and 
other valuables toward the cars, 
soon to bear them to Chattanooga, 
to Columbia, and other points of 
comparative safety. Gov. Harris and 


Gen. Johnston had decided not to 
fight for Nashville, but to continue 
his retreat ; ■which he did, unassailed, 
to Corinth, Miss., south of the Ten- 
nessee river, and nearly 300 miles 
from Bowling Green^ Six weeks 
were consumed in that retreat ; which, 
with a green and undisciplined army, 
was probably quite as disastrous as a 
battle.“^ 

Directly after the capture of Fort 
Henry, Commander Phelps, with the 


“An Impressed IsTew-Yorker,” in his narra- 
tive of personal adventures, entitled “ Thirteen 
Months in the Rebel Army,” says: 

“'Hie army was not far from 60,000 strong, 
after Gen. George R. Crittenden’s forces were 
added to it at Murfreesboro’. The season of 
the year was the worst possible in that latitude. 
Rrdu fell— -sometimes sleet— four days out of 
tlie seven. The roads were bad enough at 
host; but, under such atramping ofhorses and 
(mttiug of wheels as the march produced, soon 
hooamc horrible. About 100 regiments were 
numbered in the army. The full complement 
of wagons to each regiment (24), would give 
al)ove 2,000 wag'^ms. Hmagine such a train of 
lieavily loaded wagons passing along a single 
mud* road,, accompanied by 55,000 infantry and 


5,000 horsemen, in the midst of rain and sleet, 
day after day, camping at niglit in wot tields, or 
dripping woods, without auliicieut food adapted 
to their wants, and often without any tents ; the 
men lying down in th Jir wet cloUies. and rising 
chilled through and through. And let this con- 
tinue for six weeks of incessant retreat, and 
you got a feeble glimpse of what wo endured. 
The army suffered great loss from sickness, and 
some from desertion; some regiments leaving 
Bowling Green with six or seven liundred men, 
and reaching Corinth with but lialf of this num- 
ber. The towns through whieli wo passed were 
left full of sick men; and many were sent off" 
to hospitals at some distance from our route.” 

Pollard makes Johnston’s array at Murfrees- 
boro’ but 11,000, 


NASHVILLE RESTORED TO THE UNION. 
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wooden gunboats Conestoga, Tyler, 
and Lexington, steamed up tbe Ten- 
nessee to Florence, Ala., at tbe foot 
of the Muscle Shoals, where he cap- 
tured two steamboats, and constrained 
the Eebels to burn six others ; he hav- 
ing burnt the railroad bridge near 
Benton on the way. The wholly un- 
expected appearance of the National 
flag in North Alabama, where slaves 
were comparatively few, and at least 
three-fourths of the people had stub- 
bornly opposed kSecession, was a wel- 
come spectacle to thousands, and was 
greeted with enthusiastic demonstra- 


tlie 24:th, but found no enemy pre- 
pared to resist them. In fact, the 
city had virtually surrendered al- 
ready to the 4th Ohio cavalry, Col. 
John Kennett, being the advance 
of Buell’s army. Col. Kennett had 
reached Edgefield Junction, 8 or lO 
miles from Nashville, and thence sent 
forward a detachiiient, under Maj. 
H. C. Eodgers, who occupied with- 
out resistance the village of Edgefield, 
apposite Nasliville, on the Curaber- 
land, and communicated with Mayor 
Cheatham, who surrendered the city 
to Col. Kennett on liis arrival, Avliicli 


tions of loyalty. 

Com. Foote, with the gnnhoats 
Conestoga and Cairo, moved up’‘® the 
Cumberland from Donelson, three 
days after its surrender. At Olarks- 
ville, he found the railroad bridge 
destroyed ; while the wealthier citi- 
zens had generally fled, and he en- 
countered no resistance. As it would 
have been, absurd to attack a city 
like Nasliville with such a force, he 
now returned, to Cairo for addi- 
tional boats ; while Clen. Smith, with 
the advance of our victorious army, 
rnarehed up to Clarksville; whence 
Lieut. Bryant, of the Cairo, followed 
by 7 transports, conveying the brigade 
of Gen. Nelson, moved up the river 
to Nashville, where they arrived on 


was before that of Gen. Nelson’s com- 
mand. A small squad of the 4th 
Ohio crossed over into tlie city and 
returned, their orders not contem- 
plating its occupation ; but the bat- 
tery of the regiment had been planted 
where it commanded the heart of the 
city, and a reasonable fear of sliells 
impelled Mayor Cheatbam to proffer 
and hasten a surrender, by which he 
agreed to protect and preserve the 
public property in. Nashville until it 
could be regularly turned over to the 
Tise of the United States, 

But, in fact, the spoils of victory 
had already been clutelied by the 
Nashville mob ; so that, while the 
Eebel loss was enorinons,^’' the posi- 
tive Union gain was inconsiderable. 


Feb. 19. 

Pollard says : 

“Gen. Johnston had moved tlio main body 
of his command to Miirfi*esboro’ — a roar-gnard 
being left in Nasliville under Gen. Floyd, %vho 
htid arrived from .Donelson, to secure the stores 
and proidsions. In tlie first wild excitement of 
the panic, the store-houses had been thrown open 
to the poor. Tliey were l)e.sieged by a mob rar- 
<MKmK for spoils, and who had to be dispersed 
from the conimis.s.-iriiit by jets of water from a 
“team iire-cnginc, IVomen and children, even, 
were s«-en scudding through the streets under 
loads of greasy pork, which they had taken as 
prizes from the store-houses. It is believed that 
hundreds of families, among tbe lower orders of 
he population, secured and secreted G-oyern- 


ment stores enough to open respectable groce- 
ries. It was with the greatest ditficiilty that 
Gen. Floyd could restore order and get his mar- 
tial law into any thing like an effective system. 
Blacks and Whites had to be chased and cap- 
tured and forced to help the movement of Gov- 
ernment stores. One man, wlio, after a long 
chase, was captured, olfered fight, and was in 
consequence shot and badly wounded. Not les.s 
than one railliou of dollars in. stores was lost 
through the acts of the cowardly and ravenous 
mob of Nashville, Gca. Floyd and Col. Forrest 
exhibited extraordinary energy and efficiency in 
getting off Government stores. Ool. Forrest re- 
mained in the city about 2^ Imws, with only 40 
men, after the arrival of the enemy at Edge- 
field.” a 
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Geii. Buell soon afterward reached 
Ifasliville, and established there his 
headquarters, while his army was 
quartered around the city. Col. 
Stanley Matthews, blst Ohio, was 
ap] 3 omted Pro vost-Marshal, and soon 
restored the city to order ; discover- 
ing and reclaiming a considerable 
amount of Eehel stores which had 
])een appropriated to private use. 
The bridges and roads northward 
were speedily repaired, and railroad 
connection with Louisville reopened. 
The wealthier classes had in great 
part left, or remained sullenly- dis- 
loyal; but among the mechanics and 
laboring poor a good degree of Union 
feeling was soon developed. 

By the Union successes recorded 
in this chapter, the Rebel stronghold 
at Columbus, Ky., commanding the 
navigation of the Mississippi, had 
been rendered untenable. It was 
held by MaJ.-Geii. Polk, Episcopal 
Bishop of Louisiana, who had ex- 
pended a vast ainomit of labor in 
strengthening its defenses, while the 
adjacent country had been nearly di- 
vested of food and forage to replenish 
its stores. Its gamson had been re- 
ported at 20,000 men ; but bad been 
reduced by successive detachments to 
2,000 or 3,000. Com. Foote, on re- 
turning from Clarksville to Cairo, 
speedily collected a flotilla of six 
gunboats, apparently for service at 
Mashville ; but, when all was ready, 
dropped down the Mississippi, fol- 
lowed by three transports, conveying 
some 2,000 or 3,000 soldiers, under 
(ren. W. T, Sherman, while a Bup- 
porting force moved overland from 
Paducah.^'' Arriving opposite Co- 
Inmbus, lie learned that the last of 


the Rebels had left some hours be- 
fore, after burning 18,000 bushels of 
com, 5,000 tons of hay, their cavalry 
stables, and much other property ; 
w'hile many of their lieavy guns, 
which they wmre unable to take 
away, had been rolled off the bluff, 
here 150 feet high, into the river. 
The 2d Illinois cavalry, Col. Hogg, 
from Paducah, had entered and 
taken possession the evening before. 
A massive chain, intended to bar the 
descent of the Mississippi, had here 
been stretched across the great river, 
but to no purpose ; the Missouri end 
being loose, and buried in the mud 
of the river-bed. 

[ Island Ho. 10 lies in a shaip> bend 
in the Mississippi, 45 miles below 
Columbus, and a few miles above 
Hew' Madrid oii' the Missouri bank. 
This island had been strongly for- 
tified, its works well supplied with 
powerful guns and ammunition, 
under the direction of Gen. Beau- 
regard, so that it was confidently 
counted on to stop #he progress of 
the Union armies down the river. 
Gen. Pope with a land fijree of nearly 
40,000 men, had previously marched 
down the Missouri shore of tlie river, 
reaching and investing HewlMadrid, 
March 3. Finding it defended by 
stout earthworks, mounting 20 lieavy 
guns, with six strongly armed gun- 
boats anchored along the shore to aid 
in holding it, h% sent hack to Cairo 
for siege-guns ; while he intrenched 
three regiments and a battery under 
Col. Plummer, 11th Missouri, at 
Point Pleasant, ten miles below, so 
as to command the passage of the 
river directly in the rear of Ho. 10. 
The Rebel gunboats attempted to 
dislodge Col. Plmnmer, but witliout 


Marcti 4, 
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success. Pope’s siege-giius arrived 
at sunset on tlie 12t]i, and, before 
morning, had been planted witliin 
half a mile of the enemy’s main 
work, so as to open fire at daylight, 
just 3d hours after their embarkation 
at Cairo. The Eebel garrison liad 
meantime been swelled to 9,000 in- 
fantry, under Maj.-Gen. McCown, 
and nine gunboats directed by Com. 
Hollins, on which our fire was mainly 
concentrated. A heavy cannonade 
from both sides was kept up through- 
out the day, with little damage to 
the Unionists, who, driving in the 
Eebel pickets, steadily pushed for- 
ward their trenches. 

A violent thunder-storm raged 
through most of the following night; 
and at daylight it w’'as discovered 
that the Eebels had left, taking 
very little with them. Thirty-three 
cannon, several thousand small arms, 
with ammunition, tents, cartridges, 
wagons, &c., were abandoned by the 
fugitives, witli scarcely an attempt 
even to destj’oy them. Our loss 
during the siege was barely 51 killed 
and wounded. 

Com. Foote, with his gunboats, had 
moved down from Columbus early 
in March, opening on the Eehel 
works at FTo. 10 on the 15th. Two 
days later, a general attack was made, 
with five gnnboats and fonr mortar- 
hoats; but, though maintained for 
nine hours, it did very little damage. 
Beauregard telegraphed to Eich- 
mond that our vessels had throwm 
3,000 shells, expended 50 tons of 
powder, and had killed hut one of 
his men, without damaging his bat- 
teries. He soon left for Corinth,'*" 
ceding the command at Ho. 10 to 

April 1. 

April 5. 



NO. 10, NEW XIl‘TONVILUii, ETC. 

Brig.-Gen. Makall, who assumed it 
in a bombastic proclamation. Mean- 
time, Gen. Pope’s engineers were 
quietly engaged in cutting a canal, 
12 miles long, across the Missotiii 
peninsula, opjiosite Ho. lO, through 
which steamboats and barges Avere 
safely transferred to tlie river beloAV 
the Eehel stronghold ; AAdiile two of 
our heavier gunboats succeeded in 
passing the island “ in a heavy fog. 
Gen. Pope, thus relieved from all 
peril from the Eebel flotilla, pushed 
a division ““ across the river toward 
the rear of the remaining Eebel 
strongliold, and xvas preparing to 
folloAV with the rest of his army, 
Avheii the Eebels under McCown, 
sinking their gunboat Grampus, and 
six transports, abandoned Ho. 10 to 
its fate, and escaped eastward, leav- 
ing Makall to be driven Lack upon 
the swamps, and forced to surrender 
some thousands of men, scweral gun- 

^ ^ 

' The Oarondolet, April 4, and tlm Pittsburg, 
April 6. April'i 
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boats, and more tliaii a bundred 
cauiiond® 

Com. Foote, liaving refitted, moYed 
down'* the river in order of battle, 
followed bj transports conveying 
part of Gen. Pope’s army ; finding 
Ms way first impeded at Fort Pillow, 
or “Wrigiit, situated on the first 
Chickasaw Bluffs, near the Islands 
Nos. 33 and 34, about 70 miles above 
Memphis. Landing his mortars on 
the Arkansas hank, he commenced “ 
a bombardment of the fort at a dis- 
tance of three-fourths of a mile, and 
was replied to with energy and ac- 
curacy. The high stage of the river 
prevented cooperation by our army ; 
so the cannonade was kept up for 
two weeks with spirit on both sides, 
but with little effect. 

A powerful ram having been re- 
ceived by the Rebels from below, tliey 
resolved to test its efficiency ; and 
accordingly made an attacL on our 
fleet,*'’ the ram leading, backed by 
three gunboats, and making a rush ' 
at tlie Cincinnati, whose rapid broad- 
sides at short range made no impres- 
sion on lier assailant’s iron ‘mail. 
The boats collided with a fearful 
crash, instantly followed by a broad- 
side from the Cinciimati and a vol- 
ley of musketry ; directly after which, 
Commander Stembel fired his pistol 
at the head of the Confederate pilot, 
killing him instantly. The pilot’s 
mate thereupon shot the Commander 
through his shoulder and neck, dis- 
abling hut not killing him. The 
Cincinnati, though crippled and sink- 
ing, wtiB able to withdraw from the 


Gen. j’opc!, in his official report, says; 


“Three C{onoi'.nla, ‘2t3 field and company 
officers, G.'IOO prisoners, 123 pieces of heavy 
artiliery — nil of .the vory best character, and of 
th4 laicst patterns — l.OOO stand of small arms, 
£evci:al \vJiarf-boat loada of provisdona, an im- 


fight, and was run upon a shoal, 
where she sank; while the Mallory, 
which had attempted to crush her, 
was herself caught by the St. Louis, 
cut into and sunk, most of her crew 
going down with her. One of tlie 
Confederate gunboats had ere this 
been burnt ; another had her boiler 
exploded by a shot; while the rest 
were so crippled as to render them 
nearly ineffective ; so they gave up 
the fight and drifted down the river, 
under cover of the smoke, to the pro- 
tection of their batteries. The Cin- 
cinnati was our only vessel that had 
suffered, and she had but 4 w’-ounded. 

A month later,*’' Fort Pillow was 
evacuated, as w^as Fort Randolph, 
twelve miles below. Some damaged 
guns were left in them, hut nothing 
of much value. Com. Davis dropped 
down next day to wfithiii gun-shot of 
Memphis, where he came to anchor ; 

I and next morning, with five gunboats 
and four rams, slowly approached 
the city. Soon, a Rebel fleet of eight 
gunboats was seen {approaching in 
order of battle, opening fire wdien 
within three-fourths of a mile. The 
Union ram, Queen of the West, soon 
struck ‘ the Rebel gunboat, Gen. 
Price, crushing in her wheel-house, 
and causing her* to leak so badly 
that she was headed at once for the 
Arkansas shore. The Rebel gun- 
boat, Beauregard, now made at the 
Queen, which attempted to strike 
her; but the shock was skillfully 
evaded by the Beauregard's pilot, 
who struck the Queen aft so heavily 
as to disable her. The IJiiioii ram 


mense quantity of ammimitionof all kinds, many 
hundred horses and mutos, -with wagons and 
harness, &c., are among the spoils.” 

« April 12. 

*^ May 4. 


April IT. 
June 4. 
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Monarcli tliereupon made at tlie 
Beauregard, aud struck her heavily 
on the bow, causing her to fill rapidly 
and sink, while the Monarch took 
the Queen in tow and drew her out 
of peril. Com. Davis’s flag-boat, 
the Benton, threw a 50-pound hall 
from a rifled Parrott into the Kebel 
gunboat- Gen. Lovell, striking her 
aft, just above the water-line, and 
tearing a great hole, into which the 
water rushed in a torrent. In four 
minutes, she had sunk in 75 feet 
of water, carrying down a part 
of her crew. There remained hut 
four of the Eebel boats ; and 
these, which had been for some time 
drifting, though firing, now turned 
their hows toward the Arkansas 
shore, which the Jeff. Thompson 
soon reached, when her officers and 
crew leaped off and ran into the 
woods, wliile a shell exploding on 
her deck, set her on fire, and she was 
burned down to the water. The 
crew of the Gen. Bragg and tlie 
Sumter escaped in like inanner; 
Y^hile the swifter Gen. Yan Dorn 
fled doMui the river. The battle had 
lasted a little over an hour, and its 
result was most decisive. Ho man 
was killed on board our fleet. Mem- 
phis, whose population had all been 
interested spectators of the combat, 
surrendered immediately. 

An expedition, comprising four 
gunboats and a steam transport, 
conveying the 46fti Indiana, Col. 
Pitch, was soon dispatched np the 
Arkansas and White rivers, to open 
communication with Gen. Ouitis, 
known to be approaching from the 
West. Reaching St. Charles, the 
Mound City, then in advance, was 
fired on from two concealed battenes, 


and rephed, while our troops were 
landed below to take those batteries 
in the rear. A ball, from a siege- 
gun on the bluff, pierced the side of 
the Mound City, and passed through 
her steam-drum, filling the vessel in- 
stantly with the scalding vapor. Of 
the 175 persons on hoard, barely 23 
escaped injury. Many jumped over- 
board, frantic with pain, and were 
drowned ; while the boats sent from 
the Conestoga to their relief, were 
fired on by tlie Rebels with grape 
and canister, killing most of our 
scalded and frantic fugitives. In a 
few miimtcs, Col. Fitch had carried 
the works by a charge, capturing 9 
guns and aljout 30 prisoners, inclu- 
ding Col. Frye, the commandant. 
Tlie expedition failed to effect its 
purpose. 

The triiiinpliant Union fleet soon 
proceeded down the river, encoun- 
tering no serious obstacle till near 
Viclvsburg,'"’ where it communicated, 
with Com. Farragut, whose fleet 
from the Gulf lay below this natural 
stronghold, accoinpanied by Gen. 
Williams, with four regiments of 
infantry. The Rebel fortifications 
'were bombarded ““ for several hours, 
without result; hut Lt.-Ool. Ellet, 
with two rams, went that day np the 
Yazoo river, to capture three Rebel 
gunboats, which, on his ax>l)roach, 
were set on fire and impelled down 
the current, with intent to envelop 
our vessels in the flames. The Rebel 
boats were destroyed. 

The siege of Yickaburg was con- 
tinued by our fleet, and a determined 
attack made on it July 1, but de- 
feated. The Rebel rum Arkansas 
came down the Yazoo, ran through 
Ihe astonished Union fleet, aud took 


Juno 26. 


June 24. 


July 15. 
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refuge under tlie batteries of Ticks- 
burg, imliarmed. Repeated attempts 
to destroy or sink lier^* were defeated 
by tbe shore batteries; and, on the 
24:th, the siege was raised; Com. 
Rarragut, Muth Gen. Williams, re- 
turning down the river ; while Com. 
Davis, with his fleet, steamed up to 
the mouth of the Yazoo, thus aban- 
doning, for the time, the reopening 
of the Mississippi. 


Gen. Grant’s victorious army, after 
a brief rest at Fort Donelson, re- 
crossed, considerably strengthened, 
to the Tennessee, just above Fort 
Henry, where several guuboats and a 
large number of transports, passing 
down the Cumberland into the Ohio, 
and thence into the Tennessee, took 
up our soldiers by regiments and 
started with them on a new move- 
ment up the Tennessee. General 
Charles F. Smith had been desig- 
nated by Gen. Halleck to direct this 
movement, but was soon disabled by 
the sickness of which he died not long 
after reaching Savannah, Tenn., and 
Gen. Grant was thus restored to chief 
command. The rendezvous of the 
expedition was at alittle place called 
Danville, where the railroad from 
Memphis to Clarkesville and Louis- 
ville crosses the river. The gunboats 
Tyler and I^exington had already 
made a reconn oissance nj^ the Ten- ' 
nessoe, meeting their first resistance 
at Fm'smTim LAxmisro, an insignifi- 
cant two-house nucleus of a prospec- 
tive village, 8 miles above Savannah 
and 20 miles H.H.E. of Corinth, Miss., 
at the junction of the Memphis and 
Charleston with the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad. The country hence to 
Corinth is - rolling, and generally 
P' July 15-22!”" 


wooded. Two or three miles south- 
ward is Shiloh Church, and some ten 
miles farther is the road-crossing 
known as Monterey, where there 
were half-a-dozen houses. The re- 
gion is thinly and recently settled ; 
still mainly covered by the primitive 
forest ; gently rolling, and traversed 
by a number of inconsiderable creeks, 
making eastward and northward, to 
be lost in the Tennessee. 

At Pittsburg Landing, the Tyler 
found a Rebel battery of six guns, 
which it silenced, after a mutual can- 
nonade of two hours ; returning 
thence to Danville and re]3orting. 
The movement of the army south- 
ward on transports was continued — 
the 4-6th Ohio, Col. Worthington, 
leading, on the transport B. J. 
Adams — so far as Savannah, where 
it was landed/® and proceeded to 
take military possession, All the 
transports, 69 in number, conveying 
nearly 40,000 men, were soon de- 
barking the army, with its material, 
at and near this placg, whence Gen. 
Lew. Wallace’s division was dis- 
patched to Purdy, a station 16 miles 
W.S.W., where the railroad was de- 
stroyed. Gen. Sherman’s fir.st divi- 
sion was next conveyed up the river 
to Tyler’s Landing, just across the 
Mississippi State line ; whence the 
6th Ohio cavalry was dispatched to 
Burnsville, on the Memphis and 
Charleston road,_some miles eastward 
of Corinth, which was likewise de- 
stroyed without resistance. The ex- 
pedition then returned unmolested 
to Savannah. 

These easy successes, and the fact 
that no enemy came near or seemed 
to meditate annoyance, must have 
imbued our leading officers with a 


'March, 10. 


** March 12. 


' March 14. 
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contempt for tlie power or the prowess 
of their enemy j since onr regiments, 
as they arrived, were mainly de- 
barked at Pittsburg Landing, on the 
side of the Tennessee nearest to and 
within easy striking distance of the 
Rebel headquarters at Corinth. One 
of the six divisions, under Gen, Lew. 
Wallace, was encamped nearly op- 
posite Savannah ; the other five were 
thrown out in a semicircle southward 
of Pittsburg Landing, with a front 
like a Methodist camp-meeting, strag- 
gling from Lick creek on the south 
or. left, to Snake creek on the north 
or ri^ht, a distance of some throe or 
four miles, Gen. Prentiss’s di-vdsion 
was encamped across the direct road 
to Corinth, with Gen. McClernand’s 
behind his right, and Gen. Sherman’s 
still further to tlie riglit, with Shiloh 
church in Ids front, on a road lead- 
ing also, blit more eireuitously, to 
Corinth. Gen. Hnrlbut’s division, 
lay in tjie rear of Gen. Prentiss. 
Gen. Smith’s division, commanded, 
hecausG of Smkli’s sickness, by Gen. 
W. H. L. Wallace, was on the left of 
and behind McClernand, with its 
right near Pittshnrg Landing and its | 
front somewhat protected by the 
ravines of two rivulets running into 
Snake creek. 

Though the vicinity of the enemy 
was notorious, not an intrenchment 
nor defense of any kind, not even an 
abatis, here so easi^’’ made, covered 
and protected onr front; no recon- 
noitering parties were thrown for- 
ward to watch for and report an ad- 
vance of the enemy; and even the 


“ “ Agate” [Whitelaw Reid], of the Cimin- 
nati GozaUe, in his report of the battle, says : . 

“AVe Jiad lain three weeks at Pittsburg Land- 
ing, within 20 miles of the Rebels, that were 
likely to attack us in superior numbers, with- 


pictets were scarcely a mnsket-shot 
from the tents of our foremost regi- 
ments ; some of which, it was asserted, 
had not even been provided with 
ammnnition, though it was known 
that the woods, scarcely a mile away, 
had suddenly been found s wanning 
with, Rebel scouts and sharp-shooters 
in such strength as to forbid observa- 
tion on our part.^^ Low but ominous 
whispers and meaning glances of ex- 
ultation among the Rebed civil ians 
in our rear had already given indi- 
cations that a blow was about to be 
struck ; and alarmed Unionists bad 
sought the tents of onr G enerals with 
monitions of clanger, wdrich were re- 
ceived with sneering intimations that 
every one should stick to his trade. 
Geii. Grant was at Savannah, super- 
intending the reception of supplies. 
Such was the condition of our forces 
on Saturday evening, April Sth. 

Albert Sichiey Johnston was prob- 
ably the ablest commander at any 
time engaged in the Rebel service. 
He liad braved unpopularity and re- 
proach from the herd of chimney- 
corner critics who supposed it the 
duty of a General to run Ms head 
against every stone-wall within reach, 
by refusing to fight losing battles for 
Bowling Green and K ashville, and had 
thus brought otf his army intact and 
undemoralized ; retreating across the 
Tennessee and into a region at once 
undevastated and unappalled by war, 
full . of resources, wherein devotion 
to the Union had been utterly sup- 
pressed, if not eradicated, and whence, 
by a net-work of railroads and tele- 

out throwing xip a single breastwork or prepar- 
ing a single protection for a battery, and with 
the brigades of one division [Slienimn's] 
stretched from extreme T%ht to extreme left of 
our line, while four other divisions had beon 
crowded in between, as they Arrived.”* 
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graplis, lie communicated easily ivitli 
Ricliinond, and with every portion of 
the Cotton States. The recent evac- 
uation pf Golnmhiis by Polk was 
probably ordered by him, in obedi- 
ence to his policy of concentrating 
around Corinth the greatest possiblei 
force, with intent to rush upon and 
overwhelm the IJnion army, so care- 


masked by cavalry, he confidently 
expected to attack in full force on 
the morning of the 5th ; but a heavy 
rain on the dtli so deepened the mire 
of the narrow, wretched roads, that 
liis army was by that time but fairly 
concentrated at Monterey, thence 
moving with the utmost caution un- 
til within three and a half miles of 


lessly encamped just before him on 
the hither bank of the Tennessee. 
Having a spy in nearly every dwell- 
ing in soiitliern Tennessee, he was 
doubtless aware that the command 
of that army had just been turned 
over by Gen. 0. F. Smith, an expe- 
rienced and capable soldier, to Gen. 
Grant, so recently from , civil life ; 
and he had no doubt of his ability to 
accomplish, its destruction. Calling 
urgently upon the Governors of Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
for all the troops tliey could spare 
or raise, and being strongly reen- 
forced by Gen. Braxton 'Bragg, with 
a drilled coips from Mobile and Pen- 
sacola, he had, by the 1st of April, 
collected an army of about 50,000.” 
Moving silently out from Corinth, in 
light mareliing order and without 
tents, at 3 a. m., on the 3d, the ad- 
vance of his infantry preceded and 


our pickets, where, unable to advance 
farther without braving disco very, he 
halted for the night. Here, with 
double guards along his front, in- 
structed to shoot any man who, upon 
whatever pretext, should attempt to 
pass, a council of war wois held at 8 
p. M., and every preparation made for 
a stealthy and desperate assault at 
daybreak ; while the soldiers, forbid- 
den to make fires, sank on the cold, 
damp ground, under the open sky, 
and shivered through a part of the 
night. Each Colonel had orders to 
have his regiment under arms and 
ready to move by 3 a. m. 

At early dawn, the advance was 
resumed in line of baffle : Maj.-Gen. 
Hardee, with the 3d corps, in front, 
with the 2d, and strongest, under 
Gen. Bragg, 500 yards behind him ; 
the 1st, under Gen. Polk, half a mile 
in the rear of this, with the reserve, 


AVaout this time abandoned, by the llebels. 

“ Beauregard, in lii.s field return of the ‘ Ar- 
my of the Mississippi,’ before and after the bat- 
tle of Shiloh, makes his effective total, before 
battle, 40,355 men, of whom 4,382 were cavalry, 
which he says was useless and could not oper- 
ate at all, the battle-field being so thickly w'ood- 
ed. But this return includos none of his troops 
left to guard his base at Corintli, or his trains in 
the rear of the battle-field, and conceals the fact 
that his cavalry were usefully employed in guard- 
ing, on their way to Corinth, his prisoners as 
well as his wounded. Beside, when he comes 
to sum up hiadossQ?, he states the loss of his 
caVvalry at 30 1 — ^I'ather inexplicable, if that , cav- 
.alry waehttseless sfnd unemployed. 


“An Impressed New-Yorker,” who was 
then serving on Beauregard’s staff, in his ‘‘Thir- 
teen Months in the Rebel Army,” says: 

“While it is no part of my duty, in this narra- 
tive, to criticise militniry movements, and espe- 
cially those of the Union force.s, I may state that 
tire total absence of cavalry pickets from Gen. 
Grant's army was a matter of perfect ainuKcmeut 
to the Rebel officers. There were absolutely 
none on Grant’, s left, where Gen. Breckinridge’s 
division was meeting him ; so that wo were able 
to come up within liearing of their drums en- 
tirely nnporceived. The Southern Generals al- 
ways kept cavalry pickets out for miles, even 
when no enemy was supposed to be within a 
day’s raaroh of them. The infantry pickets of 
Grant’s forces were not above three-fourths of a 
mile from his advance camps, and they were too 
few to make any resistance.” 
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under Gen. Jolm 0. Breckinridge, 
closely following. This order, how- 
ever, was soon sacrificed to the exi- 
gencies of the contest. 

Emnors of a Eebel advance, and 
the capture of some of our officers 
thereby, had reached our camps on 
Friday f’® and an Ohio brigade had 
been sent out to reconnoiter, which 
had a brush with a smaller Rebel 
force, and pushed it back to a battery 
which was found in position near quiv 
lines. Gen. Lew. W allace’s division 
was thereupon ordered out, and ad- 
vanced to Adams ville, on the road to 
Purdy; but, meeting no opponent, 
after passing a night in drenching 
rain, it returned to its camp. On 
Saturday, there was firing along our 
front, which ouglit to have incited 
inquiry, if not alarm, but did not. 

As day broke, ““ our pickets in 
Prentiss’s front came rushing into 
camp, barely in advance of the pursu- 
ing Rebels, whose shells w'ere tearing 
through our tents a moment after- 
ward. . Some of our men were dress- 
ing ; others ■washing or cooking ; a 
few eating their breakfasts ; many, 
especially officers, had not yet risen. 
The next instant, magnificent lines 
of battle poured out of the woods in 
front of our camps, and at double- 
quick rushed in upon our bewildered, 
half-dressed, and not yet half-formed 
men, firing deadly volleys at close 
range, then springing upon the help- 
less, coatless, musk^tless mob with 
the bayonet. Some fell as they ran ; 
others as they emerged from their 
tents, or as they strove to buckle on 
their accouterments ; some tried to 
surrender; but the Rebels could not 
sto}') then to take prisoners. Some 
of these were found, though disabled, 


still alive, when we recovered those 
tents next evening. 

Thus was Prentiss’s division routed 
before it bad time to form, in line of 
battle; and Hildebrand’s brigade, 
on Sherman’s right, 'w&s demolished 
with equal expedition, in spite of 
Sherman’s best e.xertioiis. His ef- 
forts and influence, backed by the 
m®st reckless self-exposure, held bis 
remaining brigades, imder Bnckland 
and McDowell, steady for a time ; 
but these were soon compelled to 
tall hack behind the iie.vt ravine, 
leaving their camps, 'v^ith all their 
tents and tent equipage, to the enemy. 

MeOlernand’s division, comprising 
10 regiments and 1 batteries, had 
been astonished with the rest, but 
not yet directly assailed. Moving 
up, at 7 A. M., to the support of Slier- . 
man, it found liis division mostly 
gone or going * it's best officers killed 
or wounded, its batteries either cap- , 
tured or badly cut up. Biicddand’s 
brigade, which had gone after Hilde- 
brand’s, forming onr extreme right 
on the front, had fallen back to avoid 
certain destruction. To all practical 
intents, and in spite of its leader’s 
desperate and untiring exertions, 
Sherman’s division was out of the 
fight by 8 o’clock that ominoiis morn- 
ing. It seemed a miracle that their 
commander, always in the hottest of 
the Rebel fire, escaped with a single 
musket-ball through his hand. 

Prentiss formed his division as 
quickly as possible, and not far in 
the rear of their camps, wiicre Ijis 
men faced to the front aiid fouglit 
stubbornly for a time ; but tlioy had 
been strangely di-awn up in an open 
field, leaving to the enemy the cover 
of a dense sernb-oak* thicket in our 
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On Sunday, April 6. 
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A Positions of iMni.-6-en. Grant’s forces on the morning 
ofAiirilGth. 

B Positions fjf Gmiit, with the divisions of Nelson and 
CriUi'SKien, on the evening of Ain-il 0th. 

0 Positions of Grant and Buell on the morning of 
April Tth. 

D Positions of Grant and Buell on tho evening of 
April 7th, 

E Keserve Artillery. 

iroitt, wlieiice they could pour volley 
after volley in comparative security. 
Soon, our men were flanked on either 
side, and fell back, perceiving that 
they wore squandering theii* lives to 
no pniqiose. Thus the division lost 
all coherence and efficiency ; its lead- 
er became separated from a large 

portion of his command; and hy 10 
o’clock it had been virtually demol- 
ished. Prentiss himself, whh three 
regiments, held an uiiassailed posi- 
tion until, having long since become, 
completely surrounded, he was finally 
obliged to surrender;” when over 
2,000 of our men in one body were 

*** This did not occur till about 4 p. M. ; but he 
ha^ long before coused to form a part of our 

line of battle, the Rebels having- flanked and 
passed on beyond Mm. ^ 
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hurried to the Eebel rear as prisoners, 
and soon started on the road to 
Corinth. ' 

McClernand for a while stood firm ; 
but the defection of Sherman’s divi- 
sion on one side, and Prentiss’s on 
the other, left the Eebels free to 
hnrl themselves against him in tre- 
mendous force. Two green regi- 
ments, the 15th and 16th Iowa, which 
he now brought to the front under 
a heavy fire, gave way at once in 
disorder. Changing his front to 
meet the Eebel onset, he faced along 
the Corinth road and planted his 
batteries to command it ; so that the 
Eebels were for a time foiled in their 
eflbrts to advance ; and an effort to 
come in on his rear, over ground 
abandoned by Sberman’s division, was 
handsomely repulsed, with heavy mu- 
tual loss, by Dresser’s rifled battery. 

But one division could not sustain 
the weight of more than half the 
Eehel army, adinirahly handled, and 
constantly advancing Iresli regiments 
to replace those already blown or 
too badly cut up, After repulsing 
several determined attacks, some- 
times advancing a little, but gener- 
ally giving ground, and losing three 
Colonels of the line and three officers 
® of his staff*, with at least half the 
effective force of his batteries, Mc- 
Clernand, by 11 a. m., found himself 
pushed back, with Hurlbut’s fresh 
division on his left, and the debris 
of Sherman’s on hil* right. 

Meantime, a brigade of Sherman’s ! 
division, under Col. David Stuart, 
which lu'id been oddly posted on our 
extremes left, holding what was known 
as the Ibimhurg road, had been sud- 
denly shell ed from the opposite bluffs 
of Lick creek, by a force which the 
next instant peppered them with 


grape, and the next ruslied across the 
creek and began pouring in sharp vol- 
leys of musketry, while the Eebel bat- 
teries, firing over the heads of their 
infantry, soon made onr position nn- 
tenahle. Stuart fell baek to the next 
ridge ; and, finding the Eebels who 
had followed Prentiss beginning to 
come in on his riglit, sent to Con. 
W.H. L.Wallace for assistance. Gen. 
McArthur’s brigade was promptly 
dispatched to Stuart’s support; but, 
bearing too much, to the right, was 
soon sharply engaged with the pur- 
suers of Prentiss. Falling hack to a 
good position, he held it, tliough 
wounded, until Wallace came to his 
aid ; but Stuart, receiving no direct 
support, was driven back from one 
ridge to another, until by noon, him- 
self wounded, several of liis officers, 
fallen, and his command sadly shat- 
tered, he fell in beliind McArthur to 
reorganize. And thus, of our six di- 
visious, three had been thoroughly 
routed before mid-day. 

Gen. Grant had arrived on the bat- 
tle-field about 8 A. M. ; but, early as 
was the hour, his army was already 
beaten. As this, however, is a eireimi- 
stance of which he is not easily con- 
vinced, it did not seem to make as 
vivid an impression on him as on 
others. Sending word to Lew. Wal- 
lace to hasten np wdth his division 
on our right, he devoted liis personal 
attention to reforming his shattered 
brigades, reestablisliing his silenced 
batteries, and forming new lines of 
defense to replace those so suddenly 
demolished. Hiirlbut’s and W. TI. L. 
Wallace’s divisions were still intact ; 
while of thfe others the better ])i.it not 
the larger part of those not already 
disabled fell into Imp on their flanks, 
or just behind them. 
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Hmibiit lield tlie direct road to 
Corinth, with woods at his back 
and open fields commanded by his 
batteries in his front; and here he 
stood, fighting a more numerous, 
equally gallant, and victory-flushed 
enemy, for more than five hours. 
Here he was thrice charged in full, 
force, and thrice he repulsed the foe 
with terrible slaughter. The close 
ranks which rushed upon him were 
first plowed through and through 
with grape, then, as they came 
nearer, with more deadly musketry ; 
until the shouted orders, entreaties, 
menaces, of frantic officers no longer 
availed, and the long lines sank back 
defeated to the shelter in their rear.. 
Here fell, at 2|- o’clock, Albert Sidney 
Johnston, the Eebel commander-in- 
chief, strnok in the thigh by a frag- 
ment of shell, but sitting silently on 
his horse for some minutes, and only 
taken ofl' to die. Beauregard at once 
assumed command ; but the death of 
Johnston was concealed, so far as 
possible, until his army had returned 
to Corinth. An hour later, Hurl- 
hut’s division, worn out by incessant 
fighting against fresh regiments, fell 
hack nearly half a mile, to a position 
about that distance from the Landing. 

W. H. L. W allace’s division was in 
like manner exposed to and attacked 
by the exultant Hebels about 10 a. m. ; 
and for six hours was hotly engaged, 
with scarcely an intermission. Four 
times was it charged along its whole 
line ; and every cliarge was repulsed 
with heavy slaughter. Once or twice, 
our men pursued their retreating foes ; 
but the disparity of numbers was too 
great, and they were soon pushed 
back to their lines. They were still 
fighting as eagegly and confidently 
as ever, ^Yhen Iliirlhut’s retreat com- 


pelled them to fall back also, or be 
flanked and surrounded as Prentiss 
had been. J ust now, their leader fell, 
mortally wounded ; closing in death 
a day’s work which had won for him. 
the admiration of all beholders and 
the lasting gratitude of his country. 
The division fell hack into line wuth 
Hurlbut’s new position ; losing of its 
batteries but a single gun, whereof 
the carriage had been disabled. 

Lew. "Wallace was at Crump’s 
Landing, with his force extended on 
the road to Purdy, when he received, 
at .11|- A. M., Grant’s order to bring 
his division into the fight. He had 
been anxiously awaiting that order, 
listening to the sound of the mutual 
cannonade since morning; and his 
column was instantly put in motion. 
Snake creek, with steep hanks and 
swampy bottom, was in his w'ay ; but 
his men were eager for the fray, and 
were soon making good time in the 
direction indicated. But he w’-as 
met, near the creek, by messengers 
from Grant with tidings that our ad- 
vanced divisions had been over- 
powered and beaten back ; so that the 
road on which he was hastening 
would now lead him directly into tlie 
midst of the enemy, who could easily 
envelop him with thrice his iiuin- 
hers. He thereupon turned abruptly 
to the left, moving down the W’est 
bank of Snake creek to the river 
road, wliich follows the wdndings of 
the Tennessee bottom, and crosses 
; the creek at its mouth, close by Pitts- 
burg Landing. This countermarch 
delayed his junction wutli our sorely- 
pressed combatants until after night- 
fall ; and thus 11 regiments of our in- 
fantry, 2 batteries, and 2 battalions 
of cavalry, remained useless tbrougli- 
out that day’s bloody struggle. 
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At 4-| p. M., our surprised but 
otherwise over-matched army, apart 
from Lew. Wallace’s division, had 
been crowded back into a semicircle 
of three or four hundred acres imme- 
diately around, but rather to the left 
of the Landing, It could retreat no 
farther. A deep, rapid river in its 
rear could only be crossed with the 
loss of half its remaining men and 
every tiling beside. Of its five divi- 
sions, two had been beaten back ; the 
other three utterly routed. Our ar- 
tillery was half lost or disabled ; our 
field-hospitals overflowing ; our tents 
and camp-equipage mainly in the 
hands of the enemy; our losses in 
men enormous ; and those who had 
not fallen were in good part dis- 
heartened ; not less than 5,000 men 
in uniform, possibly twice that num- 
ber — to say nothing of sutlers, com- 
missaries, and the usual rabble of 
camp-followers — ^were huddled under 
the bank of the river, not all of them 
privates, but all repeating the stereo- 
typed excuse, i^Our regiment is all 
cut to pieces,” and resisting every 
entreaty of their more zealous offlcers 
to bring them again into line. 

But the Eebels, whose losses had 
also been heavy, fearing a trap, hesi- 
tated for a few minutes to follow W. 
LI. L, Wallace’s division, as it recoiled 
from the position it had so long and 
so stoutly defended. Those mo- 
ments were incalculably precious, 
and were thoroughly improved. Col. 
J. D. Webster, chief of staff to Gen. 
Grant, a believer in artillery, im- 
proved the opportunity to collect our 

Anion'; the apocryphal anecdotes in circular 
tion, ouG represents Gen. Buell as remonstrat- 
ing, two or three days ^ afterward, against the 
soldiership which placed Grant’s army oh' the 
south rather than on the north hank of the 
Tennessee, “ Where was your line of retreat?” 
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remaining guns — 22 only — and plant 
them on the bluff in a semicircle, 
commanding the roads whereby the 
Bebels must approach. Gunners 
proving scarce, Dr, Oornyn, surgeon 
of the 1st , Missouri artillery, volun- 
teered in that capacity, and proved 
himself a workman who needed not 
to be ashamed. There was rare 
virtue inherent in those 22 guns, and 
men around them who knew how to 
evoke it. 

It was hardly 6 o’clock when the 
Kehel batteries, once more in posi- 
tion, opened, at a distance of a few 
hundred yards, on our last possible 
holding-ground. Our next recoil 
must he over the hank, into the 
hideous, helpless massacre of a grand- 
er Ball’s Bluff. Promptly and most 
efficiently, Webster’s guns make re- 
ply. Soon, the Kebel infantry was 
seen crowding up to their guns, open- 
ing fire at rather long range, to find 
our shattered battalions reformed and 
giving abundant answer. At this 
moment, the gunboats Tyler and 
Lexington, wliich had all day been 
chafing at their impotence, opened 
on our left, firing up a deep ravine 
that seemed to have been cut through 
the bluff on purpose. Sevendneh 
shell and 64-pound shot W' ere hurled 
by them diagonally across the new 
Rebel front, decidedly interfering 
with the regularity of its formation, 
and preventing that final rush upon 
our guns and the Bupporting infantry 
whose success would have perfected 
their triumph. So, far into the even- 
ing of that busy, lurid Sabbath, our 

asked BuelL “ Oh, across tlio rirer,” responded 
Grant. “But you could not have ferried over 
more than lOjOOO men,” persisted Buell. “ Well, 
there would not have beeu ihore than that," re- 
plied Grant. Temerity was then so rare among 
our Generals that it seemed a virtue. * 
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batteries and boats kept np tbeir 
tliunders, fairly silencing tbe Rebel 
guns, and compelling their infantry 
to take post farther and farther back, 
in order to be out of the reach of our 
shells ; and all through the night, at 
intervals of 10 to 15 minutes, the 
gunboats continued to send their 
compliments into the Rebel lines, as 
if the pouring rain which fell at mid- 
night might not suffice to break the 
slumbers of the weary thousands who 
had lain down on their arms wher- 
ever night found them, to gather 
strength and refreshment for the in- 
evitable struggle of the morrow. 

Before seeking his couch in the 
little church at Shiloh, the surviving 
Rebel leader dispatched a messenger 
to Corinth with this exhilarating dis- 
patch for Richmond : 

“ BATTLE-riELU OP ShILOH, ') 

** Yia Ooriuth aad Chattanooga, > 

“ April 6th, 1862. ) 
“Gen. S. Cooper, Adjutant-General: 

“ We have this morning attacked the 
enemy in strong position in front of Pitts- 
burg ; and, after a severe battle of ten 
hours, thanks to Almighty God, gained a 
complete victory, driving the enemy from 
every position. 

“ The loss on both sides is heavy, includ- 
ing our comjnander-in-chief, Gen. Albert 
Sidney Johnston, who fell gallantly leading 
his troops into the thickest of the fight. 

“ G. T. BfiATTEEftABD, 

“ General Commanding.'” 

Maj.-G-en. Buell’s long-expected 
‘ Army of the Ohio ’ had been de- 
layed oil its march from bfashville. 


repairing roads and rebuilding the 
bridge over Duck river at Columbia ; 
which place Gen. B. himself left with 
his rear division on the 3d of April ; 
reaching Savannah wdth his advance 
division, Gen. Nelson’s, on the even- 
ing of the 5th : the remaining di- 
visions were strnng along the road 
from Columbia at intervals of six 
miles. A halt to rest on reaching 
the Tennessee was generally expect- 
ed ; but, on the morning of the 6th, 
ominous and persistent reports of 
musketry as -well as cannon in the 
direction of Pittsburg Landing dis- 
pelled this illusion. Bnell hastened 
to. Gen. Grant’s headquarters, only to 
learn that he had just started on a 
steamboat for the Landing; having 
left orders for Gen. Nelson, with 
Buell’s advance, to push on np the 
riglit bank of the river, leaving his 
cannon, because of the badness of 
the roads, to be taken by steamboats. 

Though it was still believed at Sa- 
vannah that there was nothing going 
on above more serious than an affair 
of outposts, Gen. Buell sent orders 
to his rear divisions to hurry forward, 
and, taking a steamboat, proceeded 
to the Landing ; where the multipli- 
city and constant increase of strag- 
glers soon convinced him that tlie 
matter in hand was urgent and im- 
portant." Finding Gen. Grant at 
the Landing, he requested the dis- 


His official report says : 

“ As wo proceeded up the river, groups of 
soldiers were seeu ontlic west bank; and it soon 
Itecame evident that they were stragglers from 
the engaged army. The groups increased in 
size Jmd froqnency, until, as we approached the 
Landing, they numbered whole companies, and 
almost regiments; and at the Landing the banks 
swarmed with a confused mass of men of vari- 
ous regiments. Tirere could not have been less 
than4-,0f)0 or 5,000.' Late in the day, it became 
much greater. Finding Gen, Grant at the 
Landing, I requested him to send steamers to 


Savannah to bring up Gen. Crittenden’s division 
which had arrived during the morning, and then 
went ashore with him. The tliroug of disor- 
ganized and demoralized troops increased con- 
tinually by fresh fugitives from the battle, which 
steadily drew nearer the Landing; and with 
these were inlormingled great numbers of teams, 
all striving to get as near as possible to the 
river. With few exceptions, all efforts to form 
the troops and move them forward to the fight 
utterly failed. In the mean time, the enemy had 
made such progress against o\w troops, that liia 
artillery and musketry began to play into the 
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patch, of steamers to Savannah, for 
Gen. Crittenden’s, his 2d division, 
■while he landed to take part in the 
fray. 

Gen. IiTelson, starting at 1:30, ar- 
rived at 5 p, M. opposite the Landing 
with his leading (Col. Ammen’s) bri- 
gade, which was immediately crossed 
and formed in line, under a fire of 
Itebel artillery, on the right of Web- 
ster’s guns. Ammen’s men were j list 
able to put in an appearance before 
dark, firing a few volleys and repuls- 
ing a Rebel charge on their guns at 
61- p. M., when the enemy desisted 
and withdrew. By 7, the whole di- 
vision was over, and soon in position ; 
lying down on their arms, under or- 
ders from Buell to advance and at- 
tack at early daylight ; which were 
implicitly obeyed. 

Crittenden’s division reached Sa- 
vannah at nightfall of Sunday, and 
was forwarded by steamboats direct- 
ly to the Landing; where it was 
rapidly debarked and formed on the 
right of Relsoh. 

Buell’s next division, Gen. A. Mc- 
I). McCook, was 12 miles from Sa- 
vannah when it received orders, 
which it made haste to obey, arriving 
at Savannah at 7 to 8 p. m. ; but, 
finding there no boats ready for its 
service, McCook routed up the cap- 
tains of the boats lying at the dock, 
and embarked Rousseau’s brigade, 
with which he reached the Landing 
at 5 1- A. M. ; his other brigades, Cols, 
Gibson and Rirk, arriving some time 


later, on boats which had been press- 
ed into service as tliey snccessively 
reached Savannah, The residue of 
Buell’s army was too far behind on 
the Cohimhia road to be even hoped 
for. Two brigades of Wood’s divi- 
sion arrived, however, just at the 
close of the battle. 

The fighting reopened along the 
whole line at daylight of the 7th, and 
under conditions bravely altered ftoin 
those of the day preceding. The 
arrival of part of Bnell’s and all Lew. 
AVallace’s commands had brought to 
the field not less than 25,000 troops ; 
fresh, so far as fighting was con- 
cerned, for this day’s action ; while 
Beanregard, whose men, throughont 
the 6th, had been on foot 16 hours, 
and fighting most of the time liad 
barely 3,000 left of his reserve where- 
with to match them. His force had 
been fearfully reduced by the casual- 
ties of battle, and scarcely less by 
skulking, or scattering in quest of 
plunder — ^fimlts common to all raw 
troops, but of which he complains 
ill his report as though they were 
novel and amazing. ITe had hith- 
erto been buoyed up, or at least had 
buoyed up the spirits of iiis soldiers, 
by expectations and assurances that 
Gens. Price and Yan Dorn, with 
some 30,000 men from across the 
Mississippi, were close at hand, and 
would reach him in time for this 
day’s battle. But they did not come, 
and Buell did. The hot fire of mus- 
ketry and artillery poured in upon 


vital B{»ot of tlio position, and some persons 
■\vero killed on lUe bank, at tlio very Landing.” 

He says : 

“From this agreeable duty [of praising the 
meritorious], 1 turn to one in the highest degree 
unpleasant — one clue, however, to the brave men 
under me, as a contrast to the behavior of most 
of the army who fought so heroically. I allude 


to the faet that some officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men, .abaiidoiied their colors, early in 
the first day, to pillage the captured encamp- 
jnents; others retired shamefully from the field 
on both days, while the thunder of cannon and 
the roar and rattle of mifeketry told them that 
their brothers woi-e being .slaughtered by the 
fresh legions of the enemy.” « 
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Ms entire front before simrise, gave 
liirn ample assurance of tbis ; while 
Ms soldiers, exhausted and stiffened 
by yesterday’s protracted efforts, and 
chilled, like ours, l)y the rain of the 
intervening night, stood to their arms 
firmly, but without alacrity or enthu- 
siasm, 

jSTelson had quietly aroused his 
men at 4 a. m. ; and he advanced in 
parade order at 5|; soon concentrat- 
ing upon himself the fire of half the 
Bebel army. ISTot having received 
his artillery, his infantry, annoyed 
by two Eebel batteries, began, at 74, 
to give ground; when, on applying 
to G-en. Buell, the battery of Capt. 
Mendenhall, and at 9 that of Capt. 
Terrill — ^both regulars — were sent to 
his support, and the Eebel batteries 
in front thereby silenced. Meantime, 
the Eebel concentration upon this 
division was continued ; but its beha- 
vior was splendid, especially that of 
Amineii’s brigade, admirably han- 
dled by its chief ; W'hile that of Ha- 
gen, on the right, maintained its po- 
sition with equal gallantry. The loss 
by this division of 739 out of 4,541 — 
more than half of it in Hagen’s bri- 
gade — attests the tenacity of the 
Eebel resistance this day. 

Crittenden’s and McCook’s divd- 
sions were engaged later, but not less 
earnestly. Advancing across a ra- 
vino, McCook’s right and center were 
immediately attacked in force; but 
tlie steady valor of Eousseau’s bri- 
gade prevailed, and their assailants, 
recoiling, were pursued nearly a mile ; 
when they were reenforced and ral- 
lied among the tents whence McOler- 
nand’s left had been so hurriedly 
driven the previous morning. Two 
of his guns, being now turned against 
us 'by -the enemy, were finally cap- 


tured by a charge of Col. Buckley’s 
5th Kentucky; while McClernaiid’s 
headquarters were retaken by Eoiis- 
sean, who, impetnonsly pursuing 
across a level field, opened too wdde 
a gap between his right and Gen. 
Crittenden’s division, which was filled 
by Col. Willich’s regiment advancing, 
under a deadly fire of shell, shot, and 
musketry, to its support ; rushing up 
for a bayonet-charge to within 200 
yards of the enemy’s line, when the 
latter gave way, and the regiment 
was deployed in line of battle to give 
them a hastening volley. Disordered 
by had management, which brought 
its skirmishers under a fire of oiir 
own regiments on either side. Col. 
Willich’s 32d Indiana hastily fell 
hack; hut was soon reformed and 
deployed, advancing with the entire 
division until the retreat of the 
enemy was decided. 

Lew. Wallace, on onr extreme 
right, with Sherman and McCler- 
nand between him and Buell’s divi- 
sions, had likewise opened fire at day- 
light, dismounting a gun of the Eebel 
battery before him. Throwing for- 
ward his right, by Gen. Grant's per- 
sonal direction, until his liiie, wliich 
had been parallel, formed a right 
angle with the river, he advanced 
; m echelon^ preceded by skirmishers, 
across a ravine to the opposite bluff, 
where he waited for Sherman to 
come up ; and meantime, finding his 
right secured by a swamp, attempted 
to turn the enemy’s left, wliich was 
thereupon heavily reenforced, being 
effectively cannonaded by the bat- 
teries of Thompson and Tlmrber, 
An attempt was made to capture 
Thurber’s battery by a dash of cav- 
alry, which was easily defeated by 
, the skirmishers of the 8th Missouri; 
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wlien tlie battery was cliarged by in- 1 tbdng before them. At 4 p. m., oar 
fantry ; who were easily repelled by soldiers held the original front line 


Ool. Morgan L. Smith’s brigade. 

Meantime, Gen. Sherman, who had 
waited for the sound of Buell’s 
guns upon the main Corinth road, 
advanced at 8 a. m., steadily and 
slowly, under fire, until he reached 
the point where the Corinth road 
crosses the line of McOlernand’s 
abandoned camps, and saw "Willich’s 
regiment, on his right, fighting gal- 
lantly for the possession of a point 
of timber some 500 yards east of 
Shiloh church. Hence the Hebei 
army could be seen re-forming its 
lines to the southward, with a bat- 
tery by the church, and another near 
the Hamburg road, pouring grape 
and canister into any column of oiir 
troops that advanced upon that green 
point of timber whence Willich’s 
regiment had Just been repulsed, but 
into which one of McCook’s brigades 
(Rousseau’s) was now advancing. 
Hireoting the fire of two 24-pound 
howitzers of » McAllister’s battery | 
upon the Rebel guns, Sherman form- 
ed his two brigades (David Stuart’s, 
now commanded by Col. T. Kilby 
Smith, and Col. BucHand’s) to ad- 
vance in line with Rousseau ; wdnch 
they did superbly, sweeping every 

®'^“An Impressed New-Yorker” says: 

“No heroism of officers or men could avail to 
stay the advance of the Eederal troops. At 3 
P.M., the Confederates decided on a retreat to 
Corinth ; and Gen. Breulkinridge, strengthened 
hy three regiments of cavalry — Forrest's, 
Adams’s, and the Texas Rangers, raising his ef- 
fective force to 12,000 men— received orders to 
protect the rear. By 4 p. ir., the Confederates 
were in full retreat. Tho main body of the 
army passed silently and swiftly along the road 
toward Corinth ; our division bringing up the 
rear, determined to make a desperate stand if 
pursued. At this time, the Union forces might 
have closed in upon our retreating columns: and 
cut off Breckinridge’s division, and perhaps cap- 
tured it. A Eederal battery threw some shells, 
as a feeler, across the ro.ad on which we were 


whence we had been so liurriedly 
driven 34 hours before ; and tlie wliole 
Rebel army was retreating, uiipur- 
sued, on Corinth.'"* Gen. Sherman, 
with two brigades and the cavalry, 
went out a few miles next morning 
on the Corinth road, and had a smart 
skirmish with a small Rebel force, 
mainly of cavalry, which he repuls- 
ed, destroying a camp, and captur- 
ing a hospital, wherein he found 280 
Confederate and 50 Union wounded ; 
returning with the former to his 
camp near Shiloh next morning. 

Beauregard, in his official report, 
states that his effective force had now 
been reduced, “ from exhaustion and 
other causes, from 40,000 to less than 
20,000 men and adds : 

“Hour by hour opposed to an enemy 
constantly reenforced, our ranks were per- 
ceptibly tlnmied under the increasing, 
withering fire of the enemy ; and, by 12 m. 
[of the second day], 18 hours of hard fight- 
ing had sensibly exhausted a large munber ; 
my last reserves had necessarily been dis- 
posed of; and the enemy was evidently re- 
ceiving fresh reonforcemonts after each 
repnise; accordingly, about 1 1 *. m., I deter- 
mined to withdraw from so nne(|nal a con- 
flict; seenring such of the results of tlie vic- 
tory of the day before as were practicable.” 

This is ]3retty fair, but not strictly 
accordant with the dispatch which 

retreating, between our division and the main 
body ; but no reply was made to them, as this 
would have betrayed our position. We passed 
on with little opposition or loss, and by 5 o’clock 
bad reached a point one and a iialf miles nearer 
Gorinth than the point of attack Sabbath morn- 
ing. Ep to this time, the pursuit seemed feeble, 
and the Confederates were surprised that the 
victorious Eodorals made no more of their ad- 
vantage, Nor is it yet understood why the pur- 
suit was not pressed. A rapid and persistent 
pursuit would have created a complete rout of 
the now broken, weary, and dispirited Rebels. 
Two hours more of such fighting as Buell’s fresh 
men could have made would have demoralized 
and destroyed Beanregaitl’s army. Eor some 
reason, this was not done; and night closed the 
battle.” * * 
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he, after sending back from Monterey | 
a request to Gen. Grant for permis- 
sion to send a mounted party to the 
hattle-held under a flag of truce to 
bury his dead, and being answered 
that, owing to the warmth of the 
weather, they had already been 
buried, transmitted to Bichmond, 
namely : 

“ OoKiNTH, Tuesday, April 8th, 1862. 

“ To the Secretary of War, Richmond : ^ 

“We have gained a great and glorious 
victory. Eight to ten thousand prisoners, 
and 86 pieces of cannon.®® Buell reenforced 
Grant, and vre retired to our intrenchments 
at Corinth, which we can hold. Loss 
heavy on both sides. Beaueeoaed.” 

Beauregard officially reports his 
loss in this battle at 1,728 killed, 
8,012 wounded, 957 missing: total, 
10,699, or a little more than one- 
fourth of the admitted strength of 


his army.®’' Gen. Grant, writing on 
the 9th, gives his losses approxi- 
mately at 1,500 killed and 3,500 
wounded, and says nothing of a loss 
of prisoners, of whom about 2,200 
effectives were marched off the field 
with Prentiss, with possibly 200 or 
300 more of our wounded of Sunday. 
A later and more circumstantial 
statement ' summed up onr losses as 
.,735 killed, 7,882 wounded, 3,956 
prisoners ; total, 13,573, Eecnrring 
to the reports of subordinates — all 
we have — we find their losses stated 
as follows : 

Killed. Woun’d. Missing. Totnl. 
L Divisioii— Gen.W. IT. L.Wal- 

lace pi regt’s not reported)... 226 1,083 1,164 2,423 
4th Division — Gen. Hurlbut... 313 1,449 223 1,965 

5th Division — Gen. Sherman. . . 818 1,2"5 441 2.034 
Buell’s army 266 1,810 88 2,167 


Total.. 


5,578 1,91 


Add to these onr loss in prisoners, 


®“T]ieso cannon were unquestionably taken 
on Sunday; but how many of them were re- 
tained on Monday and carried off in the retreat, 
does not appear. It is not probable that Beau- 
regard returned to Corinth with so many or so 
effective guns as be had taken thence when he 
advanced. 

“’ Beauregard’s official report enumerates, 
among tlie casualties on his side, in addition to 
the loss of their commander-in-ehief, Albert S. 
Johnston, that Hon. Geo. W. Johnson, “Provi- 
sional Governor of Kentnoky,” was killed on 
Monday, having had his horse shot under him 
on Sunday; Brig.-Gen. Gladding, of Withers’s 
corps, was mortally wounded ; that Gen. Bragg 
had two horses shot under him; Gen. Hardeo 
was slightly wounded, his coat cut with, balls, 
and his horse disabled ; that Gen. Breckinridge 
was twice struck by spent balls; that Gen. 
Chotitliam was slightly wounded and had three 
horses shot under him; that Brig.-Gons. Clark, 
Bowen, and B. R. Johnson were severely 
wouudod ; and that Gen. Hindman had his horse 
shot under him and was severely injured by his 
fall. [He was hoisted ten feet into the air hy the 
explosion of a shell, which tors his horse to 
slireds, and -was himgelf supposed to be killed, 
but he rose at once to his feet and called for 
another horse.] Se'snjral Colonels were killed, 
and many more severely wounded j among them, 
Heilry "Wc Allen, dth Louisiana, who was chosen 


next Rebel Governor of the State, and whose 
official report of the second day’s fight contains 
the following: 

“ Having suffered from loss of blood and in- 
tense pain, I placed the regiment under the com- 
mand of Lt.-Col. S. E. Hunter, and rode over 
to the hospital to get relief. After having my 
wound dressed, I was abo'at lying down, in 
order to take a little rest, when a general stam- 
pede began of wagons, ambulances, and inen. 

I mounted my horse immediately, and rode after 
the disgraceful refugees. I succeeded in putting 
a stop to the stampede, and placed cavalry in 
the roar, with orders io cut down all who at- 
tempted to pass. Here I met an aid of Gen. 
Bragg, who ordered me. to rally all the strag- 
glers and form them in line. This I did. After 
forming a battalion, Lieut.-Col. Barrow, Com- 
manding the 11th Louisiana, came to me with 
the remnant of his regiment, and placed 
himself and regiment under my com- 
mand. This force, together with the remnants 
of two Alabama and one Tennessee regiment, 
made a large body of men, who stood firm in 
front of the hospitals, ready to receive the ad- 
vancing column of tlia enemy. 

“ While rallying the stragglers, I came across 
two batteries that had lo.st all their commis- 
sioned officers. These I took possession of, 
sent for ammunition, supplied them wdth men 
from my command, and sent one of them to 
Gen. Beauregard. Tins battery fired the 
last shots against the enemy. The other bat- 
tery, and the forces undor my command, held 
their position in the very face of the enemy, 
until ordered to be retired by command of Gen. 

, Bragg.” 
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and the killed and wounded in Pren- 
tiss’s, McClernand’s, and Lew. "Wal- 
lace’s divisions— the latter known to 
he A' ery light — and our actual losses 
in these two days’ desperate conflict 
can hardly have been less than 15,000 
men ; and it is probable that Beaure- 
gard’s, including the skulkers who 
here saw enough of fighting and never 
rejoined their regiments, was barely, 
if any thing, less than this.®® 

The victory was clearly ours ; for 
we had the field and the dead; but 
the losses were fairly equalized, while 
the Eebels had the spoil of our camps 
— though they could carry off but 
little of it — and the prisoners. 


Maj. Gen. Ilalleck, commanding 
the Department of the Mississippi, 
left St. Louis directly after receiving 
news of the Shiloh battles,®* and 
reached Pittsburg Landing by steam- 
boat two or three days thereafter. 
Meantime, and for weeks following, 
no attempt was made against the 
Eebel ariny^t Corinth; and, though 
Gen. I’ope arrived from Missouri on 
the 23d, with a reenforcement of 
25,000 men, even Monterey was not 
occupied by ns till the 1st of May, 
when Gen. Llalleck’s army had been 

““ “An Impressed New-Yorker,” writmg of 
tlie retreat from this Eebel victory, says: 

“ I made a detour from the road oa which the 
army was retreating, that I might travel faster 
and get ahead of the main body. In this ride of 
t^^’elve miles alongside of the routed army, I 
saw more of human a^ony and woe than I trust 
I will ever again be willed to witness. The re- 
treating- host wound along a narrow and almost 
impassable road, extending some seven or eight 
miles in length. Hero was a long lino of wag- 
ons loaded with wounded, piled in like bags of 
grain, groaning and cursing; while the mules 
plunged on in mud and water beUy-deep, the 
water sometimes coming into the wagons. Next 
came a straggling regiment of infantry,, pressing J 
on past the train of wagons; then a stretcher j 
borne upon the shoulders of four men, carrying a | 
w-oundcd officer; then soldiers staggering along, | 
with an arm broken and hanging down, or other l 


increased by accessions from various 
quarters to a little over 100,000 men. 
All this time, and afterward, Gen. 
Beauregard industriously strengthen- 
ed his works, covering Corinth with 
an irregular semicircle of intrench- 
ments, 16 miles long, and well-mount- 
ed with artillery; destroying the 
roads and bridges beyond, and block- 
ing the approaches with abatis. Gen. 
Halleck saw fit not to fiaiik these for- 
midable defenses, but to overcome 
them by regular and necessarily slow 
approaches, involving constant and 
iniitnal artillery practice and picket 
figliting, with very little loss ; three 
weeks of which brought our near- 
est batteries within three miles of 
Corinth.’® A reconnoissance under 
Gen. Paine to Farmington,'” five 
miles ISr. LV. of Corinth, had brought 
on a skirmish, in which he took 200 
prisoners, striking the Charleston 
and Memphis Eailroad at Glendale, 
three miles farther, and partially 
j destroying it ; while the Ohio road 
was in like manner hi'oken at Purdy, 

Col. Elliott, with two regiments of 
cavalry, was dispatched on the night 
of the 27th to flank Corinth and cut 
the railroad south of it, so as to in- 
tercept the enemy’s supplies. He 

fearful wounds, which were enough to destroy 
life. And, to add to the horrors of the scene, 
the elements of heaven marshaled their forces— 
a fitting accompaniment of the tempest of human 
de.solatiou and passion which was raging. A 
cold, drizzling rain commenced about nightfall, 
and soon came harder and faster, then turned to 
pitiless, blinding hail. This storm raged with 
unrelenting ‘violence for throe hours. I passed 
long wagon-trains filled with wounded and dy- 
ing soldiers, without even a blanket to shield 
them from the driving sleet and hail, which fell 
in stones as large as partridge-eggs, until it lay 
on the ground two inches deep. 

“ Some 300 men died during that awful re- 
treat, and their bodies were tlirown out to make 
room for others who, although wounded, had 
struggled on through the storm, hoping to find 
shelter, rest, and medasal care.” 

April 19, 1862. ’“ itay 21. May 21. 
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struck it oil tke SOtli, at Booneville, 
24 miles from Coriiitlij in the midst 
of an unexpected retreat of the Behel 
army, which had commenced on the 
26th. Beauregard had held Corinth 
so long as possible against Halleck’s 
overwhelming force, and had com- 
menced its evacuation by sending otf 
a part of his sick and wounded. El- 
liott captured 20 cars, laden with 
small arms, ammunition, stores, bag- 
gage, &c., with some hundreds of 
Confederate sick, whom he paroled, 
burning the engine and trains. The 
evacuation was completed during the 
night of the 29th; the Bebel mus- 
ketry-firing having ceased at 9 a. m: 
of the preceding day. Explosions 
and fires during the night ga ve plain 
intimations of the enemy’s departure ; 
so that some of our officers in the 
advance rode safely into town at 
next morning, and reported no enemy 
present. Piles of provisions were 
found in flames, and one full ware- 
house undamaged ; but never, a gun. 
Beauregard retreated to Tupelo, pur- 
sued by Gen. Pope so far as Baldwin 
and Guntown, but without material 
results. Our army was disposed 
along the line of the IVIemphis and 
Charleston Railroad ; which, by the 
faffing of the Tennessee to a Summer 
stage, had become its line of supply. 

Gen. 0. M, Mtchel, with a division 
of Buell’s army, had left Nashville 
simultaneously with his commander, 
but by a more easterly route, advanc- 
ing through Murfreesboro’, Shelby- 
ville, Paptteville, to Huntsville, 
Ala., which he surprised at day- 
light,’* capturing 17 locomotives and 
a large number of passenger and 
freight -cars, beside a train which he 

April 9 


had taken, with 159 prisoners, two 
hours before. Thus provided, he had 
uncontested possession of 100 miles 
of the Mempliis and Charleston road 
before night, or from Stevenson on 
the east to Decatur on the west; 
seizing five more locomotives at Ste- 
venson, and pushing on so far west 
as Tuscumhia, whence he sent an 
expedition so far south as Russel ville, 
Ala., capturing and appropriating 
Confederate property on all hands, 
without the loss of a life. He took’* 
Bridgeport, Ala., with a force of five ^ 
regiments, hy striking rapidly and 
attacking from a quarter whence he 
was not looked for, driving out a 
force nearly equal in number to his 
own, with a loss of 72 killed and 
wounded, 350 prisoners, and 2 guns ; 
while his own loss was inconsiderable. 
He was soon compelled, by the gath- 
ering of Rebel forces around him, to 
abandon Tuscumhia and all south 
of the Tennessee, burning the railroad 
bridges at Decatur and Bridgeport, 
but holding firmly and peaceably all 
of Alabama north of that river. Had 
he been even moderately reenforced, 
he would have struck and probably 
could have destroyed the great Rebel 
armories and founderies in Georgia, 
or have captured Chattanooga ; which 
was assailed,’* under his orders, by 
Gen. Negley, who was driven off hy 
a Rebel force under Gen. E. Kirby 
Smith. Mitchel’s activity and energy 
poorly qualified hiuTforasuhordinatc 
position under Buell ; so he was trans- 
ferred, ill June, to the command at 
Port Royal, S. C., where he died.’* 
Gen. Halleck was likewise summon- 
ed’® from the "West to serve as Gen- 
eral-in-Chief at Washington, leaving 
Gen. Grant in command at Corinth. 


April 29. 


Juae 6. 


Oct, 20. 


July 23. 



GEIJ. BUEHSIDE AT HATTEEAS INLET. 




lY. 

BURl^fSIBE IK NOETH OAEOLIKA. 


Gen. Ambeose E. Buenside and 
Com. L. M. Goldsborougli led an 
expedition, wliicli liad in, good part 
been fitted out in Kew York, and 
wbicb left Fortress Monroe at the 
opening of the year ; * and, doub- 
ling Cape Henry, moyed southward 
to Hatteras Inlet, whose defenses had 
been quietly held by our troops since 
their capture by Gen. Butler and 
Com. Stringham five months before.® 
The naval part of this expedition con- 
sisted of 31 steam gunboats, mount- 
ing 94 guns ; the military of about 
11,500 men, mainly from Kew Eng- 
land, organized in three brigades,, un- 
der Gens. Foster, Eeno, and Parke, 
and embarked with their material on 
some 30 to 40 steam transports. The 
van of the expedition reached the 
entrance of the .Inlet on the 13th ; 
when it was found that, though care 
had been taken to select or obtain 
gunboats of such draft as could read- 
ily be worked over the bar at high 
water, yet a large proportion of the 
transports, through the incompetence 
or dishonesty of those employed to 
procure them, were of such draft as 
rendered them totally unfit for this 
service. Of these, the j)ropeller City 
of Kew' York, 600 tons, heavily laden 
with rifles, ammunkion, tents, bed- 
ding, and forage, and drawing 16 feet 
water, wdien the greatest depth attain- 
able on the bar was but 13, grounded, 
of course, in attempting to pass it 
■when the sea broke completely over 
her stern, every breaker lifting her, 
and causing her, as it subsided, to set- 


tle still deeper in the sand, until she 
became a perfect wreck — ^lier inasts 
and smoke-stack cut away, her crew, 
with life-preservers tied about them, 
lashed to the rigging to save them- 
selves from being washed overboard 
by each succeeding billow; and at 
last, after an endurance of 12 to 15 
hours, the raging sea began to lift 
the deck from the hull with every 
surge. Ere this, her fires had been 
extinguished, her boats, all but one, 
filled or stove, and her men utterly 
exhausted by long fasting and expo- 
sure to the cold waves w’-hich broke 
over them continually ; while no at- 
tention was p)aid from the fleet to 
their signal of distress, or even their 
hail to the S. E. Sj)aulding, which 
passed out to sea. At length, two 
mechanics, W. II. and Charles A. 
Beach, of Newark, K. J., launched 
the yawl, and, aided by engineer 
Wm. Miller, steward Geo. Mason, 
and Hugh MeOahe, fireman, pulled 
successfully through the surf, over the 
bar, to the fleet, whence boats were 
at once dispatched to take off the re- 
mainder of the crew, who were sj^eed- 
ily rescued. The vessel and cargo 
were totally lost; as were tlie steam 
gunboat Zouave, the transports Lou- 
isiana and Pocahontas, and two or 
three others. Ool J. W. Allen and 
Surgeon S. F. Weller, 9th Hew Jer- 
sey, were drowned* by the upsetting 
of their small boat in the breakers, as 
they returned to the transport Ann 
E. Thompson from reporting the ar- 
rival of their regiment to Gen. Biirn- 


='See Vol. I., p. 599. 


^ Jau. 11-12, 1802. 


* Jan. 13. 


* Jan. 16. 
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side. The Kational loss in precious 
time, as well as life and property, by 
the viUaiuy which palmed off on the 
Government vessels totally unfit for 
this service, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Two or three weeks of des- 
perately hard work were expended 
on getting over such of the craft as 
were not wrecked ; giving the alarmed 
Hebels the amplest time to concen- 
trate and fortify. 

At length, every thing being in 
readiness, our fleet moved slowly up 
Pamlico and Croatan Sounds;^ the 
gunboats in advance and on the 
flanks of the transports, formed in 
three columns, each headed by its flag- 
sbip, every large steamer having one 
or two schooners , in tow, with the I 
spaces between the columns kept 
carefully clear, and all moving at the 
regulated pace of four miles per hour. 
The fleet consisted in all of 65 ves- 
sels, coreriug a space about two 
miles square; some 50 transports, 
mainly schooners, having been left 
at the Inlet. The day was beautiful ; 
the distance made' about 28 miles, 
when they halted, near smiset, still 
10 miles from the southern point of 
R0A.N0KE Island, and lay undisturbed 
through the bright, moonlit night. 

At 8 A, M., the signal to weigh an- 
chor was given. At 11, progress was 
arrested, near the south point, by a 
storm ; and the fleet again lay at an- 
chor till next morning, when, at 10 
A. M., the order was given to move 
forward, and the gunboats led the 
way through the narrow passage 
known as lloaiioke Inlet, into Oroa- 
taii Sound, driving 7 Pebel gunboats 
before them. At noon, onr gunboats 
were mider fire of tlie chief Kebel 
battery on the Island, known as Port 


Bartow, when the Pehel gunboats 
halted and added their fire to that 
of the fort. A line of piles driven 
across the channel was evidently ex- 
pected to obstruct onr advance, but 
proved inadequate. Soon, onr soldier- 
crowded transports were seen swarm- 
ing through the Inlet, and prepara- 
tions were made for landing at 
Ashby’s Harbor, two miles below 
the fort, which had now been set on 
fire by our shells. The flames were 
soon checked, however, and the can- 
nonade on both sides continued ; while 
the Kebel gunboats, which had re- 
treated up the Sound, again appeared 
and engaged our fleet, till the Cur- 
lew, their flag-ship, was struck by a 
100-pound shell from the Southfield, 
and soon enveloped in flames. The 
firing was continued on both sides till 
night, without serious loss in men on 
either. The Pebel barracks in the 
rear of the fort were destroyed by 
fire, and their remaining gunboats 
compelled to withdraw from the con- 
test. All onr transports had passed 
through the Inlet and anchored by 4 
p. M., when debarkation commenced 
under the fire of our gunboats ; and 
7,500 men were ashore, and most of 
them in bivouac, before 11 p. m. 

The Behel forces in that region 
were commanded by Brig.-Gen. 
Henry A, Wise,® whose headquar- 
ters were at Hag’s Head, across 
Eoanoke Sound, and whose forces 
numbered from *'•3,000 to 4,000 ; but 
hardly 1,000 of them were on the 
Island prior to the approach of onr 
fleet, when rcienforcements were Lur- 
ried over, raising the number of its 
defenders to about 3,000. OoL Shaw, 
8th Horth Carolina, was in immedi- 
ate command. Fort Bartow, other- 


® February 5. 


“ Ex-Governor of Virginia. 
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■^vise Pork Point battery, was a sub- 
stantial earthwork, strengthened by 
abatis and a moat, and mounting 
10 guns; battery Huger, on "Weir’s 
Point, farther north, had likewise 
10 guns; battery Blanchard, mid- 
^vay, but 4. The swampy nature of 
tlie approaches, covered with thick- 
ets of shrubs and bushes, was counted 
on. to bar access to Port Bartow, save 
by a causeway road completely com- 
manded b,y its fire. 


After crouching through a rainy 
night, some of them in miry bogs, 
our soldiers were formed and led on 
at an early hour of the morning.’ A 
large portion of the Rebel force was 
deployed as skirmishers, and contest- 
ed our floundering advance througli 
the bog with spirit and effect until 
near 10 a. m., when our leading regi- 
ments %vere close under tlic fire of the 
fort. They Iiad by this time found it 
impossible to -ohey tlie orders wliicli 



BOANOKK iShAKI). 


^ Saturday, February 8. 
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directed tliem to flank tke enemy on 
eitlier side of tlie swamp — ^tke abatis 
proving at most places impassable; 
and it was resolved to charge over 
tlie causeway directly in front. This 
was done by the 9tb IsTew York 
(Zonaves), Col. Ensb C, Hawkins, 
the 5l3t, Col. Edward Eerrero, the 
28d Massachusetts, Col. John Kurtz, 
and 21st, Lt.-Col. A. 0. Maggi. The 
25th and 27th Massachusetts, and 
10th Connecticut, .Col. Eussell, were 
honorably distinguished in the at- 
tack. Col. E. was killed ; as was Lt.- 
Gol. Viguier de Monteuil, 53d Hew 
York, who was serving as a volun- 
teer with Hawkins’s Zouaves. Eying 
down to receive a fire of. grape from 
the Eebel batteries, part of the 51st 
Hew York, with Hawkins’s Zouaves 
and the 21st Massachusetts, instantly 
rose and rushed over the Eebel breast- 
, works, chasing out their defenders 
and following them in their retreat ; 
securing, by their impetuosity, the 
capture of the larger number, as no 
time was given for their escape from 
the Island. Tlxeir loss in killed and 
wounded was but 55 ; but among the 
former were Capt. 0. J. "Wise, son of 
the General, and other valuable offi- 
cers; while their loss in prisoners was 
not far from 2,700, including Cols, 
Shaw and Jordan, Lt.-Cols. Eowle 
and Price, Majors Hill, Yates, and 
Williamson. Our loss in the bom- 
bardment and assault was about 50 
killed and 250 wounded. All the 
cannon, small arms, munitions, pro- 
visions, etc., on the Island, were 
among the spoils of victory. 

Com. Eowan, with 14: gunboats, 
was dispatched next evening up 
Albemarle Sound and Pascpotank 
river in pursuit t>f the Eebel gun- 


boats. He found them, 7 in number, 
at Elizabeth City; where, after a 
smart fight, they were set on fire by 
tbeir crews and abandoned. One of 
them was captured, the others de- 
stroyed. The city itself was likewise 
set on fire, and in good part de- 
stroyed. Four of the gunboats were 
sent thence to Edenton, on the west 
end of Albemarle Sound, where eight 
cannon and a schooner were de- 
stroyed, and two schooners, with 
4,000 hnshels of corn, captured. 

Com. Eowan’s flotilla next moved® 
five miles up the Chowan river to 
Winton, Hereford county, upon as- 
surances that its citizens wished to 
retmm to and be protected by tlie 
Union. Tbeir reception was even 
warmer than they had expected. On 
reaching the town, they were saluted 
by a hailstorm of bullets, which con- 
strained them to fall down the river 
for the night ; returning next morn- 
ing, the village was shelled by them 
until abandoned, and then burnt. 

Gen. Burnside next concentrated 
bis forces at Hatteras Inlet, for an 
attack on Kewbekn, at the junction 
of the Neuse and Trent rivers, near 
Pamlico Sound, and tbe most im- 
portant seaport of Horth Carolina. 
Com. Goldsborough having been re- 
lieved, Commander Eowan directed 
tbe fleet. Leaving Ilattei’as in tlie 
morning,® the expedition came to 
about sunset at Slocum’s creek, on 
the south side of "the river, 18 miles 
below Hewbern, where a landing 
was eflfected next morning, and the 
troops pushed forward, so fast as 
ready, to within a mile and a half of 
the Eebel defenses; the gunboats 
moving up the river in advance of 
the troops, and shelling the road 
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wliereon tliey marclied. IsFo resist- 
ance was encoiiiitered by land ; but 
the fleet found the eliannel of the 
Neiise obstructed, half way up, by 
24 vessels sunk in the channel, sev- 
eral torpedoes, and a number of iron- 
pointed spars firmly planted in the 
bed and inclined down stream, under 
water, after the manner of the snags 
of the Mississippi, These obstruc- 
tions were speedily removed or sur- 
mounted ; while two or three batteries 
along the bank were successively 
silenced by a few shots from our flag- 
ship Delaware. The fleet halted for 
the night nearly abreast of the army ; 
which had had a hard day’s work, 
dragging its guns through the deep 
clay of the roads, sodden with several 
days’ rain ; and the men sank on the 
ground at night around their pitch- 
pine fires to enjoy a drenching from 
the freshly pouring skies. 

A dense fog covered land and 
water next morning,"’ as our fleet, 
having safely passed the obstructions, 
steamed up past Torts Thompson and 
Ellis ; which, after firing a few shots, 
were hastily evacuated, a shell from 
one of the gunboats having exploded 
tlio magazine of the latter. Tort 
Lane, the last and strongest defense 
of ISTewhern on the water, was more 
carefully approached, in expectation 
of a sanguinary struggle ; but it had 
hy this time been likewise evacuated, 
in deference to the successes of our 
army ; and our fle#c steamed directly 
Tip to the wharves, shelling the depot 
and track whereby the Rebels were 
escaping from the eity. 

Tlie Eehcl defenses consisted of a 
well constructed breastwork, running 
a mile and a half from the Neuse 
across the railroad to an inipenetra- 


T7 

hie swamp which connects Rewhern 
with Morehead City, with a battery 
of 13 heavy guns next the river, 
several redoubts, all of them well 
mounted, 3 batteries of field artil- 
lery, and 8 regiments of infantry, 
numbering about 5,000 men, com- 
manded by G-en. Louis 0’33. Branch. 
Our guns were few and light, he- 
eaiTse of the difficulty of landing and 
dragging heavier. 



Gen. Burnside was on the alert at 
6 A. M., and by T had Ids forces in 
motion. Moving up to witldn short 
range of the enemy’s intrencliinents, 
his men were formed in order of bat- 
tle, and opened fire along thedr en- 
tire front; the ground being swampy 
on the left, and elsewhere cut up by 
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guHies and ravines wliicli opened 
toward tlie enemy, affording no pro- 
tection from Ms fire. The naval bat- 
tery was in our center, Gen. Reno’s 
brigade on the right, Gen. Parke’s in 
the center, and Gen. Foster’s on the 
left ; and the regiments most effective 
at Roanoke were all honorably dis- 
tinguished here, as were the 4th and 
6th Rhode Island, the 8th and lltli 
Connecticut, 9th Hew Jersey, and 
61st Pennsylvania. There was, of 
course, a great disparity of numbers 
. — ^probably three to one — but this 
wars in effect a contest wherein infan- 
try were required to charge and carry 
strong intrenchinents, well provided 
with artillery. The loss was naturally 
much the greater on our side. Af- 
ter an hour’s sharp fighting, the 21st 
Massachusetts, Col. Clark, accom- 
panied by Gen. Reno, was ordered 
forward on a double-quick, and went 
over the Rebel breastworks. It was 
immediately charged by two Rebel 
regiments, and repulsed; when Capt. 
Fraser,^ being wounded, was taken 
prisoner, but soon captured his guard 
and escaped. The 4th Rhode Island, 
disliking its position in front of a 
Rebel battery of 5 guns, well backed 
by a fire from rifie-pits, next at- 
tempted a charge, and carried the 
battery at double-quick ; finding an 
entrance between a brick-yard and 
the parapet. Once inside, the Colonel 
formed his right wing in line, and 
charged down upon the guns at full 
speed, capturing the entire battery, 
routing its supports, and planting his 
ffag on the parapet. The 6th Rhode 
Island and 8th and 11th Connecticut 
immediately rushing up, our triumph 
at that point was secure. 

Gen. Reno, om our right, seeing 
that^he was losing heanly from the 


Rebel battery in his front, called up 
his reserve regiment, the 61st Penn- 
sylvania, Col. Hartranft, and ordered 
a charge, in which the 21st and 24th 
Massachusetts, 51st Hew York, and 
9th Hew Jersey participated. Its 
success was complete ; and the wdiole 
line of Rebel works was very soon in 
our hands. 

The enemy were now in full flight ; 
and Gen. Burnside ordered an ad- 
vance on their track, which was led 
by Gen. Foster ; but the speed of the 
fugitives was inimitable, and, wMen 
our van reached the hank of the 
Trent, opposite Hewhern, they foimd 
that city on fire in seven different 
places ; the splendid railroad bridge 
over the Trent a sheet of flame, hav- 
ing been fired by a scowMoad of tur- 
pentine, drifted against it ; and the 
Rebel troops, with all the locomotives 
and cars in and about Hewhern, on 
their way inland toward Goldsboro’. 
The wind suddenly lulling, the fires 
were soon extinguished by sailors 
from our fleet ; butn the railroad 
bridge, market-house, and about a 
dozen other stnictimes, were burned. 
Our captures at the Rebel intrench- 
ments and in the city included G9 
cannon, two steamboats, large quan- 
tities of munitions and stores, with 
some 500 prisoners. Our total loss 
was about 100 killed and 600 wound- 
ed: the former including Lt.-Col. 
Henry Merritt, 23d Massachusetts, 
Adjt. Frazer A. Stearns, of the 21st, 
Maj. Charles W. Le Gendro and 
Capt. D. R. Johnson, of the 51st, 
and Capt. Charles Tillinghast, of the 
4th Rliode Island. The Rebel loss, 
beside prisoners, hardly exceeded 
200, including Maj. Carmichael, 
killed, and Col. Avery, captured. 

Gen. Burnside, having undisturbed 
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possession of Kewbern, sent Gen. ; 
Parke” with bis brigade, 3,600 -strong, 
sontbwestward to tlie coast, where 
he occupied^® Morehead City with- 
out resistance; as, also the more im- 
portant village of Beaufort, across 
the inlet known as Newport river; 
and proceeded to invest Foet Macon, 
a regular fortress of great cost and 
strength, seized by Gov. Ellis before 
the secession of the State. This 
work stands on an island, or rather 
ocean sand-bank, whence it looks olT 
on the broad Atlantic, and com- 
mands the entrance to the Newjjort 
river. It is approached from the 
land with much difficulty, but was 
soon invested, and a regular siege 
commenced, “ its pickets driven in, 
and a good position for siege-guns 
obtained within fair distance, while 
the fleet menaced it on the side of 
the ocean. All being at length in | 
readiness, fire was opened from a 
breaching battery at 1,100 feet dis- 
tance, with flanking mortars heliiiid 
sand-banks at 1^400 yards; the fleet 
also, consisting of three gunboats 
and a hark, steamed around in a 
circle, after the fashion inangiirated 
by Dupont at Port Eoyal, and fired 
as they severally came opposite the 
fort, until the roughness of the sea 
compelled them to desist. The land 
batteries were kept at work until 
late in the afternoon ; when, 7 of the 
garrison being killed, 18 wounded, 
and most of the assailable guns dis- 
mounted, Col. "White raised the white 
flag, and next morning surrendered 
his garrison of 500 men, with the 
fort and all it contained. Port Ma- 
con was among the first of the im- 
portant fortresses of the old Union, 
which, having been seized by the 


Eehels, was repossessed by tbe Re- 
public. 

Meantime, W ashingtoii, Plymouth, 
and some other towns on the coast, 
were quietly occupied by our forces, 
which ascended the Oliowan river 
without serious resistance so far as 
Wilton. 

Gen. Reno was dispatched by 
Gen. Burnside from Newbem to 
Roanoke Island, whence his brigade 
was conveyed up Albemarle Sound 
to within three miles of Eliza])cth 
City, where it was disembarked 
during the night “ and pushed north- 
ward, with intent to intercept a 
Rebel force known to be about leav- 
ing Elizabeth City for Norfolk; hut 
Ool. Hawkins of the 9tli New York 
(Zouaves), who had the advance, 
mistook his road, and marched ten 
miles out of the way ; so that, on 
retracing his steps, and gaining the 
right road, his men were intensely 
fatigued, and he in the rear of the 
main column. The anticipated sur- 
prise proved a failure ; and, at a 
point nearly 20 miles inland, within 
a mile and a half of South Mills, 
our weary, overmarched men, who 
had been nearly 24 hours on- their 
feet, were confronted by a less nu- 
merous Rebel force, very strongly 
posted in woods flanked by swamps, 
and with a large clearing in their 
front; upon entering which, they 
were saluted by a fire of gi’a])e, well 
supported by musketry, whereby a 
gallant but rashly ordered charge of 
the Zouaves was repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. The positioii was 
soon flanked by our superior num- 
bers, and the Rebels com])eJled to 
draw off, leaving nothing on the 


field but a very, few dead and 
“ March 20, March 23. See VoL I,, p, 411. “ Aprfl 11, 
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wounded. We lost 15 killed, inclu- 
ding Adjutant Gadsden, of the 
Zouaves, and 98 wounded, which 
was probably more than the loss of 
the Eebels. Gen. Eeno gave his 
men six hours’ much needed rest 
on the battle-field, and then returned 
to his boats, being under peremptory 
orders to do so. He was obliged to 
leave behind 14: of his more severely 
wounded. As Camden Court House 
was the only village traversed by 
Gen. Eeno on his advance, this en- 
gagement has been sometimes desig- 
nated the battle of Camden. 

By this time, Burnside’s division, 
which had at no time exceeded 
15,000 men, had become so widely 
dispersed, and had so many import- 
ant points to guard, that its offensive 
efficiency was destroyed; and very 
little more of moment occurred in 
his department, until he was ordered 
by telegraph from Washington” to 
hasten with all the force he could 
collect to Bortress Monroe, where lie 
arrived three days afterward. 

Gen. Foster was left in command 
of the department of North Caro- 
lina, with a force barely sufficient to 
hold the important positions left him 
by Gen. Burnside, until late in the 
Autumn, when, having been consid- 
erably reenforced by new regiments, 
mainly from Massachusetts, he re- 
solved to assume the offensive. He 
led one expedition fromWashington. 
through Williamston to Hamilton, 
on the Eoanoke, where he expected 
to find and destroy some iron-dads 
in process of construction ; but there 
were none. Pushing thence inland,’ 
in the direction of Tarboro’, he ad- 
vanced to within ten miles of that 
place, expecting^ to surround and 
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capture three Eebel regiments who 
had there been stationed; but by 
this time a far superior Eebel force 
had, by means of telegraphs and 
railroads, been concentrated at that 
point, and he wisely retreated with- 
out molestation or loss, other than 
that inflicted by the rain, sleet, and 
deep nmd through which the retreat 
was effected. The liberation of 
several hundred slaves was the chief 
result of this expedition. 

A few weeks later, Gen. Foster, 
with a considerably larger force— all 
that he could collect — set out from 
Newbern®'’ on a march directly in- 
land, intending to reach and destroy 
the important railroad junction at 
Goldsboro’. He encountered n.o im- 
pediments, save from trees felled 
across the road, until he reached 
South-west creek, where the bridge 
had been destroyed, and a regiment 
was found posted on the opposite 
hank, supporting three pieces of ar- 
tillery. These were driven off by a 
charge of the 9th ]Sfe;w Jersey, and 
1 giin captured ; when, after two or- 
three more skirmishes, Foster ad- 
vanced"’ to within a mile of Kinston ; 
where he encountered a considera- 
ble Eebel force under Gen. Evans, 
strongly posted between the JSTeuse 
and a deep swamp, whence they 
were driven after a short but sharp 
fight, and the bridge over the Nense 
saved, though it had been fired by 
the fugitives, of*^ whom 400 were 
taken prisoners. Evans fled tliroiigh 
and abandoned the town; but re- 
formed two miles beyond it, and 
continued his retreat, before Foster 
could bring his artillery over the 
injured bridge and attack him. 

Gen. Foster, having bewildered the 
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enemy by feints in different direc- 
tions, advanced directly on Golds- 
boro’ ; blit did not reacli that point, 
because of a concentration in Ms front 
of more than double Ms force, under 
Maj.-Gen. G. "W. Smith, with regi- 
ments drawn from Petersburg on the 
one hand, and Wilmington on the 
other ; but the Wilmington and Wel- 
don Railroad bridge over the Reuse 
fras fired by Lt, Geo. W. Graham, 
23d RewTork battery, after several 
who attempted the daring feat had 
been picked off by the Rebel sharp- 


SEORB^ EXPEDITION. 

shooters. The bridge being de- 
stroyed, Gen. Poster commenced a 
rapid retreat on Newbern, which he 
effected without difficulty. Ills total 
loss in this expedition was 00 killed, 
(including Col. Gray, 96th New 
York, while charging at the head of 
his regiment at Kinston bridge), 478 
wounded, and 9 missing, Smith’s 
official report admits a Rebel loss ol 
71 killed, 268 wounded, and about 
400 missing. Gen. Foster paroled 
496 prisoners. Thus closed the ycjar 
1862 in North Carolina. 


NEW ORLEANS AND THE GULF. 


Gen. Benjamin' F. Bijtlek, having, 
after the capture ’ of Fort Hatteras, 
returned to the North to find liim- 
Belf an officer without soldiers or em- 
ployment, sought and obtained per- 
mission from the War Department to 
raise, in the Nejv England States, six 
regiments of volimteei’B for special 
and confidential service. This un- 
dertaking involved fitful collisions 
with the general efforts then being 
made by the authorities of all the 
States to raise troops tor service un- 
der Gen. McClellan; and Gen. B. 
w’as peculiarly 'anfortunate in thus 
colliding with Gov. Andrew, of Mas- 
sachusetts, from wdiicli State he nat- 
urally expected the lurger number of 
his troops. But his indefixtigahle en- 
ergy and activity at length triumphed 
ov'er all impediments ; he having 
meantime liecu appointed, in facili- 
tation uf his enterprise, commander 
of a new military department, com- 
posed of the six Nexv England States, 


with his headquarters at Boston.. 
When his 6,000 men had been fully 
raised, and part of them dispatched,, 
under Gen. J. W. Phelps, to Ship- 
Island, he was stopped for a season 
by the lowering aspects of our rela- 
tions with England, consequent on 
the seizure of Mason and Slidell; 
whose ultimate surrender he pro- 
foundly deprecated, believing that a. 
war waged against us by Great Brit- 
ain would double our eftcctive mili- 
tary strength, while jxaralyzing that 
of the Rebellion, by the spectacle of 
hostilities waged against us iu our 
extremity by that nation, which very 
many, alike in the North and in the 
South, regarded as our heredi tary foe. 
The substitution" of Mr. Edwin iM. 
Stanton for Gen. Simon Cameron, as 
head of the 'War Department, caused 
some farther delay, during which an. 
order was once issued to send. Gen. 
Butler’s troops from F ortress Monroe 
to Port Royal ; hut k was, on his re- 
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monstrance, annulled l)efore it had 
been acted on. 

Ship Island is one of quite a num- 
ber of inconsiderable sand-bars which 
barely rise abo ve the level of the Gulf 
between the months of the Mississippi 
and tlie Bay of Mobile. It is acconnted 
T miles long by three-fourths of a mile 
in width, though its size, as well as its 
shape, is usually altered by each vio- 
lent inland-driving storm. It has a 
good harbor at its western end, with 
groves of pine and stunted oak at 
tlie far east ; wdiile fresh water is ob- 
tained ill plenty by sinking a barrel 
in the sand. Oysters and fish ahonnd 
ill the encircling waters; while the 
climate in 'Winter is soft, sunny, and 
tropical. New Orleans hears 65 miles 
"W. S. W. ; the mouth of Mobile Bay 
50 miles E. N. E. the mouths of the 
Mississippi from 90 to 110 S. 8. W. ; 
while Biloxi, on the Mississippi coast, 
is but 10 miles due north. Here 
Gen. Phelps and his brigade, having 
landed early in December, spent the 
'NV'Lnter in very necessary drilling ; the 
General having signalized his advent 
by issuing ■' an elaborate proclamation 
to the loyal citizens of the Soiith- 
vrest, declaring Slavery incompati- 
ble with free institutions and free 
labor, and its overthrow' the end and 
aim of onr Government — a declara- 
tion most unlikely to increase the 
number of Whitt loyal citizens at 
that time and in that quarter, wEile 
pretty certain to be carefully kept 
from tbe knowledge of most others. 
Its first result ^vas a feeling of amaze- 
ment and dissatisfaction among a part 
of Gen, Phelps’s subordinates; wdiile 
a si]igle. copy, taken to tbe Missis- 
sippi shore, and dispensed to the first 
eonua'.w'as there eagerly diffused and 


employed to arouse and embitter hos- 
tility to the IJuion. 

Mobile had been generally guessed 
the object of Gen. Butler’s mysteri- 
ous expedition, whose destination 
was not absolutely fixed even in the 
councils of its authors. An effort to 
rcannex Texas had been considered, 
if not actually contemplated. It was 
finally decided, in a conference be- 
tween Secretary Stanton and Gen, 
Butler, that a resolute attempt should 
he made on New Orleans; and 
though Gen. McClellan, wdien re- 
quested to give his opinion of the 
feasibility of the enterprise, reported 
that it could not be prudently under- 
taken with a less force tlian 50,000 
men, while all that could be spared 
to Gen. Butler was 15,000, Presi- 
dent Lincoln, after hearipg all sides, 
gave judgment for the prosecution. 
A fortnight later, Gen. Butler went 
home to superintend the eml^arkation 
of tlie residue of his New England 
troops, 8,500 in number, 2,200 Iming 
already on ship-board, beside 2,000, 
under Phelps, at the Island. Three 
excellent Western regiments W’ere 
finally spared him from Baltimore 
by Gen. McClellan, swelling liis force 
on paper to 14,400 infantry, 580 ar- 
tillery, 2f5 cavalry ; total, 15,255 
men, to which it was calculated that 
Key West might temporarily add 
two regiments, and Fort Pickens an- 
other, raising the aggregate to nearly 
18,000. It in fict amounted, when 
collected at Ship Island, to 13, '700. 

Gen. Butler set out from Hamp- 
ton Boacls,^ in the steamsliip Mis- 
sissippi, with his staff, his wife, and 
1,400 men. Tlie next night, the ship 
barely escjq^ied wreck on a siioal off 
Hatteras Inlet ; and the next day Tvas 
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run liard upon tlie rocks five miles 
from land, off Cape Fear, wMle going 
at full speed. Her Captain, be- 
wildered, gave the order to let go the 
bow anchor, when she instantly drove 
upon its fluke, piercing her forward 
compartments and letting in a deluge 
of water. An hour later, she was 
hard and fast upon Frying Pan 
Shoals, one compartment filled to the 
water-line, and her forward berths 
afloat, her Captain manifestly incom- 
petent, and now nearly distracted. 
The coast in sight was strongly held 
by the enemy, whose horse patrol 
could be descried from the ship ; 
and any Confederate cruiser, darting 
ont from Cape Fear river, would 
have found the steamship and all on 
board an easy prey. An ordinary- 
squall would very soon have broken 
up tlie vessel and strewed her wreck 
along the sands. 

Toward noon, a steamer liove in 
sight, which, cantionsly approaching, 
proved to be the IJ. S. gunboat 
Mount Yernoji, of the squadron 
blockading Wilmington. Her com- 
mander, 0. S. Glissoii, came on 
board, and placed his vessel at the 
service of G-en. Butler. A hawser 
from the Moimt Yernon was attached 
to the Mississippi, and many fruitless 
attem]>ts made to drag her off. Three 
Imndred of the soldiers were trans- 
ferred to the Mount Yernon; shells 
^vel•o thrown overboard ; and every 
devi(;o ktiown to nautical experience 
tried to move the imp)erlled ship — 
all in vain. As the sim went down, 
the win<l rose, and the waves swelled, 
till the huge ship began to roll and 
beat upon the rocks, the danger of 
wreck constantly increasing. At 
length, just ufter Y v. m., and when 
the tide was within an hour of flood, 
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she moved forward a few feet and 
was fairly afloat; slowly following 
the piloting Mount Yernon — the 
lead for a whole hour showing but 
six inches of water under her iced. 
At midnight, both came to anchor in 
the Cape Fear, and were next morn- 
ing, which was calm, on their way 
to Port Hoyal, where the Mississi]>pi 
was unladen and repaired ; but was 
run aground again wdiile moving 
down to the luoutli of the liarl)or. 
The Captain was now deposed, Act- 
ing-Master Sturgis, of the Mount 
Yernon, appointed to his place ; the 
troops once more debarked, and the 
ship pulled into deep water by the 
help of all the tugs in port. She 
again put to sea March 13th, having 
been eleven days in the port; and 
seven more brought her safely in 
sight of Ship Island ; wliere so heavy 
a gale was blowing tliat landing 
troops was for two days impossible. 
It wms the 25th of March when — 30 
days from Hampton Hoads — tiny 
were debarked on that desolate sand- 
bank; where Gen. Puller wtis soon 
deep in consultation with Ciiptaius . 
Farragut and Bailey, of the Havy, 
as well as with his military associates. 
Of these, Lt. Godfrey Weitzel, who 
had for two years been stationed at 
Fort St. Philip, and wlio had trav- 
ersed all the adjacent country, 
duck-shooting, was able to give the 
fullest and most valuable informa- 
tion. Gen. Butler mu<le him Jus 
chief engineer. 

It was decided that the first attack 
on the forts defeudiug the passage of 
the Mississippi below Mew- Oidc.aus 
should be made by tlio licet; Capt. 
Porter, with his 21 bomb-schooiiur.s, 
anchoring below th(?m and lioinbaul- 
ing them till they should be mdneed, 
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or Ms ainmiiiiitioii nearly exhausted. 
Oapt. Parragiit, with his larger and 
stronger vessels, would remain just 
out of fire as a reserve, awaiting the 
issue of the bombardment. That 
railing, he should attempt with his 
steamer’s to run by the forts. If be 
succeeded in this, he would try to 
clear the river of the enemy’s fleet, 
isolate the forts, and push on so far 
as circumstances should dictate. Gen. 
Butler, so soon as Capt. Farragiit 
liad passed, was to land his troops 
from their transports in the rear of 
Fort St. Philip, and attempt to carry 
it by assault ; while, the enemy, sup- 
posing the swamps in that quarter 
impassable, should he entirely absorb- 
ed in his contest with the fleet. The 
forts being thus reduced, the whole 
expedition would advance upon the 
city, in such manner as should then 
seem expedient. Gen. Butler en- 
gaged to have 6,000 men embarked on 
transports and ready for service in 
seven days; Oapt. Farragut sailing 
at once for the mouths of the river, 
to prepare his fleet for action. 

The troops were formed into three 
" brigades, under Gens. Phelps and 


^ The JSTew Orleans journals, frequently 
brought over from Biloxi, bristled with such 
awc-iuspiring paragraphs as the following: 

“ The Mississippi is fortified so as to be im- 
passable for any hostile fleet or flotilla. Forts 
Jackson and Rt. Philip are .armed with 170 
heavy guns (Oil-pounders, rifled by Barkley 
Britton, and received from England). The navi- 
gation of tlie river is 8to})pQd by a dam about a 
quarter of a mile from tire above forts. No flo- 
tilla- on earth could force that dam in less 
tlinn two hours ; during which it would he with- 
in .“horl and cross range of 170 guns of the 
licuvii'st; caliber, many of which would bo serv- 
ed with rod-hot shot; numerous furnaces for 
whicih have been erected in every fort and bat- 
tery. 

In a day or two, wo shall have ready two 
irrin-casod floating batteries. The plates aro 4^ 
i'lelies thu:k, of the best hammered iron, receiv- 
ed from England and^ Prance. Each iron-cased 
-■n, . battery will mount twenty CS-pounders, placed 
ao as to skim the water, and strike the enemy’s 


Williams, and Col. Sbepley ; 100 car- 
penters detailed to make scaling-lad- 
ders ; loo boatmen to manage tbe 30 
boats wbicb were to make tbeir way 
tbrough tbe reedy creeks and inarsbes 
to tbe rear of Fort St. Pbilip. 
tbe sixtli day, 7 regiments and 2 bat- 
teries were embarked, awaiting tlie 
word to move from Capt. Farragut; 
but bigli winds and low tides ob- 
itructed tbe movements of tlie fleet; 
several of tbe larger vessels being 
many days in getting over tbe bar ; so 
that Gen. Butler was obliged to disem- 
bark Ms troops and wear out anotber 
fortnight as patiently as lie might. 

Meantime, the Rebels alongshore, 
who bad by this time become satis- 
fied that Hew Orleans was aimed at, 
resorted to tbe expedients which had 
proved effective with most of our 
commanders up to that time, and 
wbieb stood them in good stead with 
several for many months afterward. 
Having been coinpelled nearly to de- 
plete the Gulf region of soldiers in 
order to make bead against Grant 
and Buell on tbe Tennessee, they 
supplied tbeir xflaces with imaginary 
regiments and batteries in generous 


hull between wind and -water. We liave an 
.abundant supply of incendiary shells, cupola 
furnaces for molten iron, cougreve rockets, and 
flre-sliips. 

“ Between New OrIe.ans and the forts, there is 
a constaixt succession of earthworks. At the 
Plain of Olialmette, near Janin’s property, tliere 
are redoubts, armed with rilled cannon -wldoh 
have been found to bo efleotivo at live miles’ 
range. A. ditch .‘10 feet wide and 20 deep ex- 
tends from the Mississippi to La Ci{)rione. Tu 
Forts St. Philip audr’Jacksou, there arc 3,000 
men; of whom a goodly portion are experienced 
artillory-meu and gunners -vs'Iio Jiave served in 
the navy. 

. “At'Ne-w Orleans itself, vre have 32,000 in- 
fantry, and a.s many more quartered in the im- 
medi.ato noigliborliood. In discipline and drill, 
they aro far superior to the Yankec.s. Wc have 
two very able and acthn tronerals, who po.«,se.s.s 
our entire confitlonce — tJoii. lilanslicld Lovdl and 
Brig. -Gen. Buggies. For Conimodoi-c, -ive have 
old Hollins — a Nelson in his way.” — 2^. 0. Pka- 
1 /MBe, April 5, 1802. 
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profusion ; but tliese were not tbe 
forces required to paralyze sucb com- 
inaiiders as Butler and Farragut. At 
length, “ tlie joyful tidings reached 
tiie former from the latter that his 
fleet was all over the bar, reloaded, 
and ready for action; and that he 
hoped to move up the river next day. 
Two days later, Gen. Butler, with 
his 8,000 troops, "was at the mouth 
of the river. I 

Kew Orleans, situated on the left ! 
bank of the Mississippi, 100 miles 
above its mouths, with the large 
sheet of water knovm as Lake Pont- 
chartrain closely approaching it on 
tlie north, and the smaller Lake 
Borgne some 20 miles distant on the 
east, was by far the largest and most 
important city of the Confederacy, 
wnth a population of l'TO,000, and 
the greatest export trade, just prior 
to the war, of any city in the world. 
IJnable to perceive the wisdom of 
expatriating those inagnificeut feed- 
ers of its commerce, tlie .Missouri, 
the Ohio, and liho upper Mississipjii, 
a majority of its people had opposed 
Secession, until the carefully nursed 
tempest of pro -Slavery folly, fury, 
fanatieism, and ruffianism, stifled all 
outspoken dissent, about the time the 
war was formally opened by the Con- 
federate attack on Fort Sumter. 
Thenceforward, Flew Orleans became 
the virtual heart of the Confederacy ; 
and its immense wealth of coin and 
prod lice was lavished in all directions 
in support of the military operations 
directed from ’Richmond, Regiment 
after regiment of Louisianians and 
foreign residents were raised and 
ecpiipped /here ; hilt most of them 
had, when the hour of peril came, 
been drafted off, from time to time, 


to meet pressing exigencies on the 
Potomac and higher Mississippi, or 
the Tennessee ; so that hut about 
3,000 of these, neither well armed, 
well drilled, nor particularly well af- 
fected to the cause, remained to dis- 
pute the advance of the Yankee in- 
vaders. 

Gen. David E. Twiggs had been 
rewarded for his stu|:)endous treach- 
ery to the Xlnion in Texas, by the 
command of the Confederate defenses 
of Hew Orleans, until stern expe- 
rience proved him as incapable, su- 
perannuated, and inefficient, as even 
our own Scott. At length, on a plea 
of declining health, he was sent home 
to die ; and Gen. Mansfield Lovell, 
who had abandoned a lucrative office 
under the Democratic municipality 
of Yew York to take service with 
the Confederates, was appointed his 
successor. 

On assuming command,’' Lovell 
found the defenses of the great slave- 
mart more pretentious than formi- 
dahle. The variety of water ap- 
proaches by Lakes Pontehartrain and 
' Borgne, and the Bayous Barutaria 
and .La Fourclie, ail needed defenses 
against an enemy of preponderant 
naval force ; while even the idissis- 
sippi required fortifying and watch- 
ing above as well as below, to render 
the city entirely safe. Artillery by 
piarks was indispensable ; and a good 
many guns had been supplied from 
the plunder of tlie Norfolk Navy 
Yard, and elsewhere; hut m(,>st of 
them were old, of moderate (valiber, 
uurifled, and every way unsuited to 
the recpiirements of modern wariare. 
He telegraphed to 'Riehinotid, to 
Mobile, and other points, for he.-ivier 
and better cannon; but obtained very 
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few, mainly from Pensacola, when 
that place was abandoned; and had 
just begun to cast new ones, adapted 
to his needs, as also to provide him- 
self with iron-dads, when confronted 
by a military necessity for leaving 
that part of the country. 

Lovell, knowing far better than 
our commanders the essential weak- 
ness of his position, and early warned 
of his danger by the gathering of our 
forces on Ship Island, seems to have 
, exerted himself to the utmost. lie 
i had fortitied and guarded all the 
land approaches to the city ; so that, 
though Cltai. Butler’s army, had it 
advancjed otherwise than by the Mis- 
sksippi, would probably have carried 
i^'the cost in time, effort, and blood, 
' r'wo.uld doubtless have been far greater 


than that actnally incurred. But 
the operations of Parragut, in and 
about the passes, gave nnmistakable 
indications of the real point of dan- 
ger; so that the Bebel General’s 
forces and means of annoyance were 
mainly concentrated in and around 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, which, 
from opposite banks, command the 
passage of the river, miles below 
New Orleans. Beside these respect- 
able and regularly constructed fort- 
resses of brick and earth, abundantly 
supplied with smooth-bore 24 and 
32-pounders, and a few better guns, 
Lovell and his naval com])atriots, 
after bloekiiig uj> most of the water 
ap23roaches to New Orleans from the 
Gulf with strongly-braced 2 )iles, green 
live-oaks, and other obstructions, and 
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calling® on the Governor of Louisi- 
ana for lOjOOO militia— receiving for 
answer that there were but 6,000, of 
whom half had just been sent to Ten- 
nessee, upon the requisition of Gen. 
Beauregard — and placing his de- 
partment under martial law,® turned 
their attention almost entirely to the 
lower Mississippi. It was high time. 

A great raft, or boom, composed 
of cypress-trees 40 feet long and 4 to 
5 feet through, standing 3 feet apart, 
and fastened to two great 2|-inch 
chain-cables, had been stretched 
across the river just under the guns 
of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and 
made fast to large trees, immense 
anchors, timbers, &c., imbedded as 
firmly as possible; hut the annual 
flood in the Mississippi, which com- 
mences early in the year, had, by the 
first of March, hrouglit its surface 
considerably above the country out- 
side of its levees, and piled against 
the obstructions a large amount of 
drift-wood; softening tiie earth and 
strengthening, the current, until, the 
anchors and other hold-fasts gave 
way, and the raft, with its chains 
snapped and its timbers swept down 
stream, ceased to be an impediment. 
But for the delays and disappoint- 
ments which so sorely taxed Gen. 
Butler’s patience, it is likely that our 
fleet would have found this their 
most formidable antagonist, Lovell 
at 0Tu;e sent down Col. Higgins to 
re]>air it, clothed*with the amplest 
powers; but the Father of 'Waters 
refused to recognize them. A new 
ohstrrsctioii wms patched up, com- 
posed of parts of tlie old raft, with 
schooners anchored in the interstices, 
and all iastened together with such 
chains as could be procured ; but the 


net result was more formidable in 
appearance than in reality. And 
still the river kept on rising, until 
nearly all the adjacent country was 
submerged, becoming temporarily a 
part of the Gulf of Mexico. Even 
the parade-plain and casemates of 
Fort Jackson were from 3 to 18 
inches under water, and its maga- 
zines were only kept dry by incessant 
pumping. 

Hollins had been superseded as 
naval commandant by Oonnuodore 
Whittle, whose fleet consisted of the 
new iron-clad Louisiana, mounting 
10 guns, many of them large and ex- 
cellent, with Ilollms’s ram Manassas 
and 13 gunboats — that is, commer- 
cial steamboats, impressed or lent for 
this service, and armed and manned 
as well as might be — with a number 
of old sailing craft fitted up as tire- 
ships, and very dangerous to wooden 
vessels attacking from l)elow, by rea- 
son of the uniform strength of the 
current. 

Gen. J. Iv. Duncan, who had been 
appointed by Lovell to the coinmand 
of the coast defenses, and had there- 
upon repaired'® to Fort Jackson, had 
been working the garrisons of both 
forts night and day, covering their 
main magazines with sand-bags ; 
which had been barely completed 
when onr fleet hove in sight. Two 
gunboats had appeared, reconnoiter- 
ing, four days before. 

Our naval force consisted of 47 arm- 
ed vessels, 8 of them large and power- 
ful steam sloops-of-war ; 1.7 heavily 
armed steam gimhoats, 2 sailing 
sloops-of-war, and 21 mortar-s(.i]ioon- 
ers, each throwing a ^lo-ponjid shdil. 
The steam sloops curried fr(.>m 9 ta 
28 guns; the gimhoats, 5 to 0 gnus 
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eacli ; the wliole number of guns and 
mortars was 810, many of them very 
heavy and very good. Capt. Earra- 
gnt, our commander, had passed 62 
of his 63 years in the navy, having 
been a midshipman in the war of 
1812 ; a Tennessean, his loyalty was 
of that stern and sterling quality 
whereof the best examples were fur- 
nished hy the South. His time, and 
that of his officers, had for weeks 
been well spent in providing and 
preparing every thing likely to be re- 
quired in the intended eomhat; so 
that when, on the day after our 
fleet reached the vicinity of the forts,'' 
and before it had opened fire, a 
Eehel flat-boat, piled with wood 
saturated with tar and turpentine, 
and then cut adrift, came rushing 
down the heady current — a crackling, 
roaring, flaming volcano — into the 
midst of our thickly clustering ves- 
sels, a few shells were thrown into it 
from the gunboat Mississippi, with- 
out the designed effect of exploding 
and sinking it; when a row-boat from 
the Iroquois quietly tackled it, fixed 
three grappling-irons in its bow, and 
towed it obliquely to the river bank, 
where it was permitted to ])urii itself 
liannlessly away, while the fleet pro- 
ceeded with its preparations for | 
the morrow’s bombardment. Axes, 
ropes, fire-buckets, and whatever else 
might be needed, were placed exactly 
where they would he at hand when ' 
wanted, and every thing made ready 
for lousiness. 

A.t daylight next morning, each of 
the small steamers took four of the 
schooners hi tow and drew them slow- 
ly up the river, their decks and yards 
covered with great branches of trees, 
whose green foliage rendered them 


undistinguishahle, save hy close ob- 
servation, from the dense woods that 
skirted the river, Eourteen of them 
were ranged in line close under the 
wooded hank, over which they were 
to throw their shells into Fort Jack- 
son, at distances of two to tliree 
miles. Six were stationed near the 
farther or eastern hank, in full view 
of both forts, hut within range only 



FORTS JAOKUON ANT) ST. riUMF, 

Mephtnaiionft.—A, B, cj'), &i:., iiro points on tLe left 
bank, and 1, 3, 8 , 4, &o., points on tlie right bunk of tlio 
river, seleeted for placing tho j'unl)uuts and mortars in 
position. 'I'he position of tho inortur-bouts on the IWli 
was as follows: 0 inortar.s on llic left bank, between O 
and J, 3,900 to 4,fion yards from Fort Jackson ; 14 mor- 
tars on the rijilit bank, from 1 to f), distant 3,S80 to !:5,190 
yards from Fort Jackson. On tlie 10th, tliey were all on 
tho right bank, 3,010 to 4,100 yards IVnm Fort Jackson, 
and remained uoarly in the same inisUioii tluarngh tlie 
20th and 21st. The large .steamers iind giinljoats were 
placed from ^ to li miles below the mortar-lu^ats. On tho 
lirst day, the small steam sloojjs and punboat.s went up to 
abreast of tho smoko-.stack, where they engaged tho forts 
and the enemy’s steamers. 
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of Jackson, distant 2| to three miles ; 
all were under orders to concentrate 
their fire on Fort Jackson, that , being 
the larger and more important work, 
whose fall necessarily involved that 
of Fort St. Philip. 

At 9 A, M., before onr mortar vessels 
were ready, F ort J ackson opened fire ; 
hut her halls struck the water 100 
yards short of our gunboat Owasco, 
which held the advance, and which 
was first to reply. Capt. Porter, who 
commanded the mortar fleet, watched 
through, his glass the effect of our 
very deliberate fire, coiLStantly giving 
new directions, founded on his ob- 
servations, as to the elevation of 
pieces, length of fuse, and weight of 
charge. By 10 a. m., both parties 
had closed their experiments, and 
were firing steadily and heartily, 
thongli as yet with little visible 
effect, save that the fish in the river, 
stunned and killed by the tremendous 
concussions, had begun to float past 
our anchored vessels. Soon, three ! 
more rafts are-' seen sweeping down 
from tlie new barrier of chains and 
hulks, and, as tliey approach, are 
dealt with as tlieir predecessor bad 
been, without interrupting the fire 
of our guns. At 4 p, m., Gen. But- 
ler’s little dispatch steamer Saxon 
arrived, with news that the army 
was below, ready and waiting for ser- 
vice, and lhat the Monitor had dis- 
abled tlio Merrimac in Hampton 
Hoads. At 5, llArnes were seen 
bursting from Fort Jaefltson, whose 
iiro slackened; and it was manifest 
tluit its \\'<.)<.>den interior bad been 
ignited, like that of Fort Sumter in 
the initial bombardment of the war. 
The lb hoi forts ceased firing, as our 
boats did, an liour later, and the 
night passed silently ; the fiames in 


Fort Jackson not being extinguished 
till 2 next morning. But its batteries 
opened as lively as ever at sunrise, 
and at 11:30 one of tlieir rified bolts 
crashed through one of our sclioonera, 
sinking her in 20 minutes ; while the 
Oneida, in our advance, was twice 
hit in the afternoon, two of her gun- 
carriages smashed, and 9 of her men 
wounded. The fort had evidently 
suffered, by the day’s work ; but the 
fathomless mud of the Mississippi 
seemed exactly constituted to absorb 
our shells, with the least possible 
harm to all around. Gen. Butler 
and staff arrived during that after- 
noon, and went up in a small boat to 
take a look at the chain ; which, it 
had begun by this time to he under- 
stood, was badly in the way, and 
must be subjected to an operation. 

The bombardment having been 
continued through a third day with- 
out encouraging result, Capt. Farra- 
gut called a council of captains in 
the cabin, of his flag-ship Ilartford, 
and, having heard all opinions, de- 
cided on an attempt to force a pas- 
sage by the forts. To this end, .it 
was essential that the cable should 
first be broken ; and to Oapt. Bell, 
with the gunboats Pinola and Itasca, 
supported by the Irocpiois, XennebeCj 
and Winona, was assigned the con- 
duct of this critical undertaking ; 
which, the night being dark, it was 
determined to attempt forthwith; 
and, at 10 p. m., the Pinola and 
Itasca had set out on their perilous 
errand ; Capt. Porter, so soon as they 
were out of range of hi.s guns, o]>f;u- 
ing upon Fort Jackson a tremeiidous 
fii’e from all his inortar-scliooncrs, 
imdei* which the Pinola ran up 
toward the cable rsear the wt^stern 
shore, directly under the guns of the 
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fort ; and, nearing one of tire Imlks, 
Mr. KroeliV the inventor of a new 
and powerful petard, threw it on 
hoard ; but it failed to explode, be- 
cause the Binola, having stopped her 
engine a moment too soon, was 
whirled awaj on the rushing current, 
snapping the wire hitherto connected 
■with the petard. The wind blowing 
fiereelj from the north, it was half 
an hour before the Pinola was again 
minding her helm, with her how to- 
ward the chain. 

Meanwdiile, the Itasca, Captain 
Caldwell, had steamed np to the 
chain-supporting hulk next in order 
eastward, and, making fast to its 
side, her men, who had hoarded 
the hulk, were studying in the dark- 
ness the economy of the cable. A 
rocket thrown up from Fort Jackson 
favored tliem with a fitful, transient 
light, to which a cannonade, instantly 
opened on them . from both forts, 
seemed to add very little ; but they 
steadily went on with tlu^ir business; 
and in half an hour the great chain, 
vigorously plied with sledge and 
chisel, had been cut ; the cables 
by which the hulk was anchored 
had been slipped; find now the 
hulk, still chained to the nearer 
shore, -vras swept resistlessly round 
by flood and wind until it 
grounded in the mud of the hank, 
pulling the laslied Itasca along with 
it, and driving her fast aground 
dire<dly in tlie range’ of both forts. 
By this time, howawer, the Pinola was 
ready to come to her rescue ; and, 
after an hour of earnest tugging, and 
parting two o-inch hawsers, she 
finally grap]ded her with an 11-inch 
cable, and, by help of steam and cur- 
rent, dragged her again into deep 


water and down into the kindly 
darkness ; each vessel entirely un- 
harmed : and the opening thus made 
in the barrier was speedil}'' and con- 
stantly enlarged ])y the current, so 
that a boat’s crew from the Itasca, 
pulling lip in the thick darkness two 
nights later, found nothing to ob- 
struct the upward passage of our 
fleet. A new and grander fire-raft was 
sent down two hours after tlie chains 
were broken, only to he caught and 
served as her predecessors had been. 

The bombardment was coiitinned 
two days farther ; in part, because 
two of our gunboats had been so 
much injured as to require assistance 
for their rapid repair. The morning 
of the 24th was fixed on for the grand 
attempt, of which the Eehel officers 
somehow had an intimation ; so that, 
throughout the preceding day, the 
forts were silently preparing lor the 
eventful hour at hand, while our 
bombardment was little more than 
a formality. Meantime, Duncan re- 
ported from Fort Jackson that he 
had suffered very little, though 
25,000 13-inch shells had been fired 
at him, whereof 1,000 had fallen 
within the fort. (We had actually 
fired 5,000 only.) “ God is certainly 
protecting us,” was his assurance. 

Farragut’s arrangements for pass- 
ing the forts were completed at sun- 
set.*''* The mortar-hoats, retaining 
their stations, were to cover the 
, advance with tlmfr utmost possil Je 
fire. Six small steamers — the Har- 
riet Lane, Westfield, Oivasco, Clin- 
ton, Miami, and Jackson, the last 
towing the Portsmoutli — were to 
engage the water battery beloiv Fort 
Jackson, but not attempt to pass. 
Capt. Farragut Inmself, 'with his 
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three largest sliips-r— the Hartford, 
Eichiiiond, and Brooklyn — was to 
keep near the western hank, fighting 
Fort Jackson ; while Capt. Bailey, 
with tlie Cayuga, Pensacola, Missis- 
sip|)i, Oneida, Varuna, Katahdin, 
Kineo, and W issahickon, was to hug 
the eastern bank, exchanging com- 
pliments with Fort St. Philip. Capt. 
Bell, with the third division — con- 
sisting of the Scioto, Iroqnois, Pinola, 
Winona, Itasca, and Keimehec— was 
to keep the middle of the river, and, 
disregarding the forts, to attack and 
vjinqnish the '.Rebel fleet in waiting 
above. Lient. Weitzel bad wisely 
suggested that, as the gnus of the 
forts bad been fired at a bigb 
elevation in order to reach their re- 
mote assailants, and as the vessels 
would naturally be expected to keeji 
the middle of the river, the Behel 
gunners would be pretty sure to fire 
over tliem if they kept close to the 
respective shores. All being ready, 
Gen. Butler and his staff wont on 
board the Saxon ; every naval oflicer 
was at his post ; and the silence was 
only broken by an occasional fire 
from the mortar-sloops. At 11p.m., 
a signal from the Itasca announced j 
that the opening in the cable was I 
still nnelosed. The night was dark I 
and heavy ; the moon — ^^vbat there ' 
was of it — would I’ise at 3 a. m. 

At 1,’“ all hands were called, steam 
got lip, the last preparations made, 
and at 2 the signal, to weigh anchor 
■was given from the flag-ship. Half 
an liuiir later, Farragnt’s division was 
ready, Capt. Bailey, a little slower, 
■was farther away ; it was before 
the latter was fairly al^ireast of Far- 
ragiit, when each division moved si- 
lently ■up stream. The current was 


so swift, the night so heavy, tl^uit the 
fleet advanced but four miles per 
liom*. 

The silence was broken by our mor- 
tars, whose gunners, prepared for the 
rapidest possible fire, at once filled 
the air with their shells, and roared 
out to the Bebels their warning that 
the hour had come. As our ships 
ill their three lines closely followed 
each other, Capt. Bailev”, in the Ca- 
yuga, was first observed and opened 
ujjon by both forts as he -was passing 
through tlie breacli in the barrier. 
He did not choose to give better di- 
rection to tlie enemy’s lire by reply- 
ing; and, though ■their balls were 
abundant, they mainly passed over 
and around him. Approaching Fort 
St. Philip, he ran close under ber 
guns, giving ber broadsides of grape 
and canister as be passed ; the Pen- 
sacola, Mississippi, and Varuna, press- 
ing closely in his wake, followed his 
commeiidahle example. All of liis 
division passed the forts essentially 
uninjured. 

Capt. Bell’s division was less for- 
tunate. The Pinola, Scioto, and 
Iroquois, ran tlie gauntlet of the forts 
nnharmed ; but tbe Itasca, when di- 
rectly opqiosite St. Philip, received a 
volley of balls, one of wbieb pierceii 
ber boiler and compelled ber to drift 
down tbe river. The Winona recoil- 
ed from that fire, and failed to pass. 
The Kemiehec was caught in the 
cable ; and, when lilierated, lost her 
■way in the dense smoke; fin ally ro- 
turning to her former aiicliurage be- 
low the forts, 

Capt. Farragut, in the fore rigging 
of tbe liartford, anxiously w- iitcbing 
I every visible movement tliroiigh his 
i night-glass, had adyaneed witliin a 
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mile and a quarter of Fort Jackson, silenced, and lier garrison were seen 

wken ke was opened npon from that by our men in the tops of the Brook- 

Fort and repeatedly struck. Still lyu, by the fitful flashes of their 

steaming directly for the fort, and re- bursting shrapnel, rnmiing like sheep 

plying only from his two forecastle to their coverts. Thus passing the v 

guns, when within half a mile he upper fort, Oapt. Craven engaged : " 

sheered and gave them broadsides of several of the Eebel gmihoats, at 60 

grape and canister, which soon drove to 100 yards. He was an hour and 

every man from their barbette guns ; a half under fire, lost 8 killed and 26 

hut those in the casemates rendered wounded, while his ship was badly ’ ; 
Ml and quick returns for every vol- cut up by shot and shell ; hut she 
ley received. The Eichmond, closely bore her fhll part in the attack on 
following, hurled grape and canister the Eebel batteries below Hew Gr- 
in profusion. The Brooklyn, bring- leans next morning, , 

ing up the rear, ran over one of the The Caynga, having saluted and ^ 

. hulks which had upheld the chain, passed Fort St. Philip at short range, | 

during a hot fire from Fort St. Phil- still pushing on, enconntered, when [• 

' ' ip. Hardly had she been freed from just out of fire of the fort, the entire | 

the hulk and her head turned up Eebel flotilla, consisting of 18 gun- | 

stream, when the ram Manassas came boats, including the Manassas and 's 

butting into her starboard gangway, Louisiana. For a moment, her doom s 

' first opening her iron trap-door at seemed cei’taiii, as no supporting ship / 

ten feet distance and firing at the was to be seen. By skillful steering, • - 
smoke-stack of the Brooklyn a heavy however, Capt. Bailey avoided all ■ 

I ' bolt, which was caught and stopped their attempts to butt and board, 

' sand-bags ijrotecting her and had already forced three of the 

steam-drum. A. guard of chain less formidable to surrender, when 

armor, which had been woven over the Yaruna and Oneida were seen 

her sides, shielded her from destruc- coming to the rescue. At early ^ 

tioii by the ram, which soon slid off dawn, perceiving a Eebel camp on 

and disappeared in the darkness. A the right hank of the river, Capt. 

I few minutes later, wliile still under a Bailey anchored close beside it, and 

raking fire from Fort Jackson, the ordered the Eebels to pile their arms 
' Brooklyn was attacked by a large on the hank and come on hoard as 

Eebel steamer, to which she gave a prisoners, which was obeyed. The 
broadside at 50 yards, setting it in- captives proved to he the Chalmette 
< stantly on fire and putting an end to regiment, Col. Sysmanski. Their flag, ■ " 

its career. Still groping onward in tents, and camp «^quipage, formed a • 
the thick darkness, Oapt. Craven part of the spoils. 

' soon found himself abreast of Fort The Yaruna, having safely passed 
St. Philip, and so near that his leads- the forts, found herself “ amid a nest 
Kl, man reported 13 feet of water. Bring- of Eebel steamers,” into whicA she 

, i^^g all his gims to hear for a few mo- plunged, firing broadsides at each as 

.> inents, ho poured in grape and canis- she passed it, exploding the Imiler 

l^al |- so that the fort was completely of the first, which api^eared to he 

Commander Boggs’s official report. 
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crowded witli troops ; wlien it drifted 
asliore, a wreck. Tliree other wes- 
sels, one of them a gimhoat, were 
likewise driven ashore and blown 
np. At 6 A. M., the Morgan, partially 
iron-clad, commanded by Beverly 
Kennon (late of onr navy), attack- 
ed the Y armia, giving her a raking 
fire along the port gangway, which 
killed 4 and wounded 9 of her crew, 
then butted her on the quarter and 
again on the starboard side, but with- 
out sink i iig or disabling her. Mean- 
while, the Yaruiia had planted three 
8-inch shells in her assailant, abaft 
her armor, with several shot from 
one of onr rifled guns; when she 
drifted out of the flght, partially dis- 
abled. Ere tins time, another Behel 
iron-clad, with a beak nnclei‘ water, 
had struck the Y aruna iu the port 
gangway, doing considerable damage, 
wliile our shot glanced harmlessly 
from the armor of the Ilel)el hoat, 
The enemy then backed off for an- 
other blow, and struck again in the 
same place, crushing in the Yar ana’s 
side; i:)ut she being under full head- 
way, lier enemy’s beak for a monient 
stuck fast in her side, and the ram 
was drawn around nearly beside our 
steamer, which was thereby enabled 
to plow her with five 8-inch shells 
abaft her armor. Tliis finislied her 
performance, and she drifted ashore, 
a huining wrct-k; while the Yaruna, 
now in a sinking condition, was run 
. into the ])ank by.^ier commander, 
her anchor let go, and her how made 
last to the trees; her guns all the 
time at work <'rij)[)liiig the Morgan, 
■wliiifli was making feeble eftorts to 
got up steam, Mdieii the water had 
risen o^'or his gun-trucks, Commander 
-Boggs tiirne<.l his attention to getting 
the wounded and crew out of his ves- 


sel The Oneida, seeing her sinking, 
had rushed to her assistance; hut 
Boggs waved her on to the Morgan, 
which, already in flames, siirron- 
dered; she had lost over 50 of her 
crew killed and wounded, and was 
set on fire by her commander, who 
left his wounded to the flames. Fif- 
teen minutes after she struck, the 
Yaruna was on the bottom, with 
only her top-gallant forecastle out of 
water. Her crew gained the sliore, 
losing every thing but the clotlies 
they stood in. 

Our loss in this desperate light, 
not inchiding 6 or 7 previously disa- 
bled on the mortar-boats, was re- 
ported as only 30 killed and 119 
wounded ; the fleet surgeon adding 
that several vessels had not yet made 
tlieir ofScial return. The Brooklyn, 
Pensacola, and Iroquois, had suffered 
most severely. 


Gen. Lovell, who had witnessed 
tlie eond>at of our fleet with his forts 
and flotilla, and its triumj)li, hastened 
np to the city on horseback, narrowly 
escaping capture on the way, and 
gave orders to Gen. Smith, in com- 
mand of the land defenses, to make 
all possible resistance at the earth- 
works below the town ; but tbe high 
stage of water, causing the gnus of 
our vessels to coinmaiid the earth- 
works, rendered tliern imtenahle by 
infantry. An attempt was made to 
raise 1,000 desperate volnuteers who 
wmuld undertake to board and carry 
our vessels by assault; but only 1,00 
j could be found. In short., N ow Or- 
leans was lost when oiu.' fleet liad 
1 passed the forts ; and all lier iiitclli- 
gent Bebels knew it. 

Gen. Lovell, after consiiUation 
with the mnnicipal authorities, Ijegaii 
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at once to send off Ms iminitions 
and provisions by steamboat and rail- 
road, wliile the greater part of his 
conscripted militia disbanded and 
dispersed. What was left worth tak- 
ing was sent off to Camp Moore, 78 
miles above, on the Jackson Eail- 
road. 

Tlie Rebel flotilla having been 
mainly destroyed, Capt. Farragnt, 
with his nine vessels that had safely 
run the gauntlet of Rebel forts, fire- 
ships, rams, and gunboats, while 
steaming slowly and cautiously up 
the river, had not yet reached hfew 
Orleans when he was met by amxffe 
evidence that the city was virtually 
in his hands. Cotton-loaded and 
other valuable ships came floating 
down the river wrapped in flames, the 
mute but vivid witnesses of the 
enemy’s despair. “ I never witnessed 
such Tandalism in my life,” he re- 
ports, “ as the destruction of prop- 
erty; all the shipping, steamboats, 
&c., were set on Are and consumed.” 

On reaching the English Turn, 
six. or seven miles below the city, he 
descried the new earthworks on both 
banks, known as the Chalmette bat- 
teries ; wlion, forniing Ms fleet in two 
lines, and allotting to each its proper 

'"At 10;S0 A, Ai. on the 25th. | 

Pollard says : . 

“ Ho sooner liad the Federal fleet turned the 
point, and come within sight of the citj*-, than 
the work of destruction of property commenced. 
Vast columns of smoke ascended to the sky, 
darkening the face of heaven and obscuring the 
noon-day sun; for five miles along the levee, 
lieree flames darted through the lurid atmosphere, 
their haleful glare struggling in rivalry with 
pie aunliglit ; great shijis and steamers, wrapped 
in fire, floated <lown the river, threatening the 
Federal vessels with destruction by their fiery 
contact. In front of the various presses, and at 
otlier points along the levee, the cotton had 
hcen piled up aticl submitted to the torch. It 
was hurned by or&erst the Governor of Louisi- 
ana and of tlie military commander of the Con- 
federate States. Fifteen thousand bales were 


work, he moved on. The Cayuga, 
not having observed the signal for 
close order, was considerably in ad- 
vance, and so for 20 minutes exposed 
alone to the fire of the Rebel bat- 
teries. But the Hartford now came 
up, dispensing liberal broadsides of 
shell, shrapnel, and grape, the first 
of which drove the Rebels on tlie 
right bank from their gnus ; while the 
fire of the Pensacola, the Brooklyn, 
and the residue of the fleet, which 
came up in quick succession, very 
soon silenced the remaining forts, 
and set their gunners in rapid motion 
toward places of greater safety. Ho 
further obstacles nor perils but those 
presented by burning steamers, cot- 
ton-ships, rafts, &c., were encountered 
until, at 1 p. M., the scpiadroii an- 
chored, during a violent thunder- 
storm, in front of Hew Orleans, 
whose levee for miles afibrded a mag- , 
nificent but melancholy spectacle of 
burning cotton, sugar, and other 
staples of South-western commerce ; ' 
while the river in front was so lull of 
burning ships that great vigilance 
and skill were required to avoid 
them.^« 

There was no attempt at resistance, 
but on shore anarchy and impotent 

consumed; the value of which would have been 
about a inillioti and a half of dollars. Tlie to- 
bacco stored in the city, being all held i)y for- 
eign residents on foreign accounr, was not de- 
stroyed. The- specie of the banks, to the amount 
of twelve or fifteon millions, was luiinoved from 
the city and placml in a secure place ; so were 
nearly all the stores uiid movable \)rop(3vt,y of 
the Oonfederato States. But oilier iniUevials 
were, embraced in the awful couliagTation. 
About a dozen largo river steamlioaH, twelve or 
fifteen ships, some of them laden with cot ton, a 
great floating battery, several unfinished gun- 
boats, the imraenso ram, the Mississijipi, and 
the docks on the otlier side of liio river, wore 
all embraced in the (iery sacrifice. The Missis- 
sippi was an iron-clad frigate, a superior vessel 
of her. class, and accounted to be by far the most 
important naval structure the Coiifedorale Gov- 
ernment had yet uudurtaken.” 
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rage strove for tlie master j. As ora* 
squadron, neared the levee, our sailors 
gave a cheer, to which some few in ■ 
the adjacent crowd responded, 
voking thereby pistol-shots from 
the irate Re].)els surrounding them. 
After a brief delay, Capt. Bailey vras 
sent asliore to demand the surrender 
of the city ; when the valorous mob 
received him with groans, bootings, 
and threats of violence, which did 
not prevent his proceeding, under the 
escort of more considerate citizens, to 
the Mayor’s office ; the mob that fol- 
lowed him contenting itself with 
assaults on sncli citizens as were sns- 
j)ected of Unionism. On reacliing 
the City Hall, he made liis demand, 
recpiiring tliat the Ifederal flag he 
displayed from, the public edifices ; 
to which die Mayor responded, dis- 
claiming any authority to comply. 
A messenger was thereupon sent to 
Gen. Lovell, who informed Capt. 


” “ Mayor’s Oi'’pk;k, Oity op New Oiim!ans, 
“City flARr, A]iril 2(:, 18(;2. 

Flaj- Ofictir D. G'. l''ARRA(iU'i’, Unikd Etadcs 
Jlag-sMp llarljbrd; 

“fSiR — in pijr.-Rjitncfi of ii rc'.^oliillon whiehwo 
thoiigla, projK'i’ to Uiko, out of r(‘gard for the 
lives of the wniucn irudcliildreii who still crowd 
the metropolis, Ueneral Lovell li.-is e-vacuated it 
with liis troops, and restored hack to me the ad- 
ministration of its government and the custody 
of its honor. T have, in council 'with the City 
Fathers, considered i ho demand you made of me 
j’'osterda,v of an uneouditioiml surrender of the 
city, ciuiple'l wlrh a rotpiisitiun to hoist the flag 
of tho United States on tlie p)\ib]ic edifices, and 
haul down the flag tliat still floats npon the 
hroezo from the dome of this Hall. It becomes 
niy i.luty to transmit to you an answer which is 
. the virdvorsal sentiment 'Kif ray constituouts no. 

l6,ss than the proinptings of my own heart on 
.^,thi.s raid and, solemn occasion. The city is with- 
out the means of defense ; and is utterly destitute 
of the force and material that might enable it to 
rc)ai.st an overpioweriug armament displayed in 
sight of it. 

'•I am no mih't.ary man, and possess no au- 
thority Ijcyond that of executing the municipal 
hu\s of lira city of New Drlcans. It Would bo 
prcsiimpt.uous in me to aftompt to lead an army 
in tlio held, if [ had ono at command; and I 
know stiii le-s how to .surrender an undefeuded ' 


ON EXiriBITION. 

Bailey that he had already evacuated 
the city, which he now formally 
turned over to the iimnieipal aiitlio- 
rities, leaving them to act as tliey 
should see fit. Capt. Bailey now re- 
turned- to the fleet to await such 
action; and the Mayor, refusing to 
lianl down the State flag froin the 
City Hall, sent to the C<3niin.on 
Ooimcil, which was in ses.sion, a mes- 
sage recommending that an ausvver 
he returned to Cai)t. Farnigiit, stsh- 
ing that the city, hia'iig ineapahlc of 
offering further resistaiKie, jueldcd to 
physical force alone, wilhout giving 
up its allegiance to the Confedoi-ate 
Government, while it had no au- 
thority over the Oustom-Itouso, Post- 
Office, and Mint, and would do 
nothing wdth regar<l to tliem. This 
undignified and ridiculous betrayal 
of spite and cliagriri was reiterated 
by the Mayor in a letteP’’ to Ca]fl. 
Farragut, whicjli was tersely and fitly 


place, held, as this is, at tho mercy of y our gim- 
norsiind your mortars. '.I'o surrender ;;uc3i a plaeo 
were an idle .and numetiuiiig ceremony. 'I'lio 
city is jarars by tlio power of bratul forc,e, not 
by my choice or tho e<;nKonf, of its inhal/Hanlfi. 
It ia fur you to determine wlmt will be the fate 
that awaits us here. As to hoisting any flag not 
of our own adoption nacl allegiance, ltd me siiy 
to you tlnit the man lives not in oiu‘ midst whoso 
hand and heart would not be paralyzed at the 
mere thought of such an ac't; nor could 1. Ill id in 
my entireconstitueucy scidcsper.atemid wretched 
a renegade as wuiikl dmx' to profane with his 
hand the sacred emblem of our asjiirii lions. 

“ Sir, you have manifested sentiments w’hieh 
would become one engaged in a better eaii.so 
than that to which you liave devoted your 
sword. I doubt not thal limy spring from a no- 
ble though deluded uaUiro; and 1 kimw Imw to 
appreciate the emotions which insiiircd tliom. 
You liavo a gall.'int people toadministrule during 
your occupancy of tliia city— a people seuKitivc 
to all that can in the least affect tlieir dignity 
and self-respect. Pray, Sir, do not fail to regard 
their susceptibilities. Tho obi igutiona which 1 
shall assvune in their name ahail be religioiisly 
complied with. You may trust their honor, 
though you might not count on their rfuimiissiou 
to unraGritod wrong. , 

^‘In conelusimr, I beg you to nudor.shsnd that 
the people of NewOricaus, while unable m re- 
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answered.'* The malevolent folly of 
the municipal authorities served only 
to expose their city to destruction. A 
forcii htiided from the Pensacola had 
hoisted, unopposed, a Federal hag 
over the Mint, and loft it there un- 
guarded. Ere it had thus remained 
many hours, a numher of young 
Eebeis mounted to the dome, tore it 
down, and dragged it tlirough the 
streets. It would liave been entirely 
justifiable and proper on the part of 
Farragut to have required of the au- 
thorities its immediate and respectful 
repdacement, on pjenalty of the de- 
struction of their city ; hut he forhorc ; 
and, even when he required them, 
two days afterward, to take down the 
hag of Louisiana, still heating over 
the City Hall, the Mayor positively 
refused. Capt. F. hnally closed'" 
the absurd altercation by sending a 


force from his ships to take down tho 
hag: avast crowd looking sullenly 
on, or giving vent to their ^VL•atli only- 
in idle curses. They failed to coin- 
preliend their p>osition ; hut limy re- 
sp)eeted the two brass howitzers, well 
manned and supp)orted, whicli stood 
in front of the City Hall vrliile the 
op^eration was quietly and thorough- 
ly performed. 

Capt Farragut had not ^vaited to 
obtain formal piosscssiou of the city 
before moving upr" to the turn forts 
at Carrollton, eight niiles above, 
whore he was surp^rised to hud the 
gun-carriages on hre and the guns 
spiked. The works were formidable, 
but constructed to resist an advance 
from above ; so that, being taken in 
reverse, they had been adjudged 
indefensible. 

Gen. Butler, having witnessed from 


siat your force, do not allow themselves to bo in- 
sulted by the interference of such as have ren- 
dered themselves odious and contemptible by 
their dastardly desertion of our cause iu tho 
mighty struggle in which -we are engaged, or 
such as might remind them too forcibly that they 
are thy conquered, and you the conquoi’ors. 
Peace and order may bo preserved without re- 
sort to measures which I could not at this mo- 
ment prevent. Your occupying the city does 
not transler allegiance from the government of 
their choice to one which they have deliberately 
repudiated; and they yield tho obedience which 
the conqueror is entitled to extort from the con- 
quered. Respectfully, 

“John T. Moxkois, Mayor.” 

“ “ U. S. FL-iG-snii^ TIartpobd, at anchor 
oil’ the City of New Orleans, 
“April 28, 18G2. 

“ To Ilis JTonor the Mayor and City Council of 
the. City of JTtio Orleans : 

“ Your communication of the 26th inst. has 
been received, together with that of tho City 
^,vOouncil.■^ ^ ^ . 

“ .1. deeply regret to see, both by their con- 
tents and the continued display of tho flag of 
Louisiana on the Court-House, a determination 
on tiic part of the city authoritie.s not to haul it 
down. Moreover, when, ray officers and men 
■were sent on shove to eijraraunicate with the au- 
tho!-ilio.s, and to hoist the United States flag on 
tho I 'nstoin-ltynso, with the strictest order not 
to use rhoir arms unl-fse assailed, they were in- 
sulted in tiio grossest manner, arnl the flag 


which had been hoisted by my orders on tho 
Mint was pulled down and dra.gged through the 
streets. All of wriiieh goes to show that the 
lire of this fleet may bo drawn upon the city at 
any moment ,* and in such an event tho Icveo 
would, in all probability, be^ cut by the shells, 
and an amount of distress ensue to tho innocent; 
population which I have hitherto eudoavorod to 
assure you that I cle.sire by all means to avoid, 
“The election, therefore, is with you. But it 
becomes my duty to notify you to remove the 
women and children from the city wiriiin 4S 
hours, if I rightly understand your determina- 
tion. 

Tory respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “.!). G. F-vekagut, 

“Flag-Officer Western Gulf 

Blockading Squadron.” 

It seems incredible, yet it is a fact, that lilon- 
roe sent a rejoinder to this letter; in which, 
amid bombastic and tu^!;id babble about llagraiit 
violation of those courtesies which ])revail be- 
tween belligerents, and shells tearing up tho 
graves of those who are .so dear to them, he 
whimpered out: “Our women and children can- 
not escape from your shells, if it bo your pi ea.sure 
to murder thorn on a question of wtre cii- 
quette." Even Pollard barely represses his dis- 
gust at tho silly repetitious and vanity of liter- 
ary style protruded by this Bobadil of a Mayor. 

“May 1, “Afternoon of April 2G. 
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tlie Saxon tlie success of Earragnt’s 
attempt to pass tlie Eebel forts and 
barrier and destroy their fleet for- 
bidding approach to ITew Orleans, 
made haste to join his land forces 
below, and to condnef them, under 
Weitzel’s piloting, through the shal- 
low hays ail'd bayous in the rear of 
Fort St. Philip, landing them from 
his row-boats on the first firm ground 
that he reached above the fort; 
thence occnpying the levee and 
tlirowing a detachment across the 
river so as completely to isolate both 
forts and their garrisons. While he 
was effecting this, Commander Por- 
ter, with his mortar-fieet below, 
resumed and continued the horabard- 
ment, sending np°' a flag of truce to 
demand a surrender, which was re- 
fused ; but, next day, 250 of the 
garrison of Fort Jackson, liaving 
heard, or inferred from the blackened 
fragments floating down the river, 
that New Oideans was captured, re- 
fused to fight longer, and, spiking 
the guns on the upper side of the 
fort, sallied out and surrendered 
themselves to Gen, JButler’s pickets. 
Lt.-Col. Higgins, who commanded ! 
the forts, seeing that all was lost, 
now made haste to accept the favor- 
able terms of capitulation previously 
offered by Commander Porter, before 
the latter should be made aware of 
Butler’s position above and the 
mutiny and surrender of half the 
garrison. While thc^terras of capitu- 
lation were being reduced to writing, 
the Confederate naval oflicers just 


above the forts towed their ram 
Louisiana out into the current, set 
her on fire and abandoned her, with 
all her guns shotted, expecting her 
to drift down upon and explode in 
the midst of Porter’s fleet ; but, just 
as she was abreast of Fort St. Philip, 
she blew up and sunk, injuring no 
one hut a Eehel soldier in the fort, 
who was killed by a fragment. Of 
the three remaining Rebel steamers, 
one had been scuttled* the others 
surrendered without resistance : tlieir 
officers, with those of the Ijouisiaua, 
being sent North as close prisoners-, 
because of their attempt to destroy 
our fleet while a capitulation was in 
progress. Commander Porter turned 
the forts and tlieir contents imme- 
diately over to Gen. Phelps,®” and 
they were very soon being repaired 
and fitted for effective service ; while 
Gen, Butler, leaving Gen. Williams 
ill command there, and having easily 
reduced Forts Pike and Wood, at 
the entrance of Lake Pontchartrain, 
brouglit his steamers around into the 
Mississippi, and, taking on board 
2,000 of his men, moved up to the 
city and took possession — Capt. Far- 
ragut very gladly relinquishing to 
him the difficult and disagreeable 
duty of bandying words with its 
spiteful, shuffling authorities, and deal- 
ing with its ferocious and ruffianly 
mob, who would have taken exquisite 
pleasm*e in making mince-meat of 
either of them. 

In the conferences which ensued 
between the commauding General 


“ April 21. 

“The Rebel loss by the bombardment of Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip was reported by them at 
11 killed and 39 ’wounded. The prisoners 
taken by us at the surrender were 393. This does 
not include about 300 captured "with the last of 
VOL. II. — 7 


their gunboats, nor the Oiialnujtto reginic-nt en- 
camped on the leA'Oe, Avbieh surrendered to Oapt. 
Bailey. Our total loss of men in the bombard- 
ment, running the batteries, destruction of the 
Rebel fleet, and capture of the city, ■vva.s but 40 
killed and I'll wounded. 
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and tliG mimicipality, Mayor Monroe 
was counseled and prompted by Hon. 
Pierre Soule, a gentleman whose 
ability and tact shone forth in strik- 
ing contrast with the pitiable exhibi- 
tion previously made of himself by 
the Mayor. In fact, if Soule had 
had 10 or 15 good regiments and as 
many batteries at his back, he might 
have argued Butler out of Kew 
Orleans. A wide diversity as to 
premises rendered the progress and 
results of these discussions quite un- 
satisfactory to the weaker party. In 
the contemplation of Gen. Butler, 
Mew Orleans was a city of the Hnited 
States, wherein Eebellion had been 
temporarily dominant, but which had 
now been restored to its rightful and 
lawful allegiance, and wherein no 
authority must be asserted, no flag 
displayed, but those of the TJnion. 
Soule, Monroe, and the mob, could 
not see the matter in that light ; but 
insisted on regarding our forces as 
intruders, who ought in simple de- 
cency to abscond; but who, since 
they refused to do this, should in all 
things consult the feelings and tastes 
of the patriotic and indomitable 
Southrons, who, from behind their 
barricades of women and children, 
delighted in hallooing, wherever 
Butler appeared or was expected, 
“Where’s old cock-eye?” “Let me 
see the damned rascal I” “I see 
the damned old villain,” &c., &g., 
interspersed with “ Hurrah for Jeff. 
Davis 1” “ Hurrah for Beauregard 1” 
“ Go home, you damned Yankees I” 
&c., &;c. It was amid a tempest of 
such outcries from the throats of 
50,000 venomous Eebels, that the 
Gcneriil, after vainly endeavoring to 
mnply with popular demand for 


“Picayune Butler,” which none of 
his bands were able to play, and after 
having waited upon Capt. Farragut 
and heard his account of all that had 
occurred since our fleet first appeared 
before the city, ordered the imme- 
diate debarkation of his troops, which 
began at J o’clock that afternoon f ^ 
the crowd requiring to be slowly 
pressed back with the bayonet to ob- 
tain space on which our regiments 
were thus enabled successively to 
land and form ; Gen. Butler and bis 
staff— -no horses having yet been 
landed — ^marching on foot at the 
head of the 31st Massachusetts and 
4:th Wisconsin to the music of the 
“ Star-Spangled Banner,” variegated 
by nowise complimentary observa- 
tions from the mob, along the levee 
to Poydras street, thence through 
St. Charles street and Canal street, 
to the vast, unfinished Custom-House, 
where our artillery was duly posted 
and the men fitly quartered ; while 
the General and his stafl: returned to 
his steamboat, and the 12th Connec- 
ticut, Col. Deming, bivouacked on 
the levee by its side. 

That evening, Gen. Butler finished 
his proclamation and sent it to the 
oiBS-ce of Th£ True Delta to be printed, 
only to learn that the application was 
too late. Mext morning, it was re- 
newed, and pliimply refused by tlie 
proprietor. Two hours later, a file 
of soldiers drew up before the build- 
ing, when half a, dozen of their num- 
ber entered the printing office and 
proceeded inoffensively to print the 
obnoxious paper. The True Delta 
of next day commenting rebelliously 
on this performance, Gen. Butler sup- 
pressed it till further orders : which 
brought the concern to reason. The 
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next day, its publication was re- 
sumed ; and on tlie 6tli tlie proclama- 
tion duly appeared in its columns. 

The great St. Charles Hotel hav- 
ing been suddenly closed, Gen. But- 
ler reopened and made it his head- 
quarters, summoning the Mayor and 
Council to meet him there at 2 p. m. 
next day, which they did ; and, after 
considerable debate, were satisfied, 
first, that Gen. Butler was master of 
the situation ; secondly, that he in- 
tended to remain so; thirdly, that any 
who should undertake to dispute or 
defy his authority would certainly get 
into trouble ; and fourthly, that the 
mob, though it might hoot and howl 
with impunity, must stop short of ac- 
tual violence and mutiny, or their 
streets would be swept by grape and 
their gutters run red with blood. It 
took some time to impress these 
truths clearly on the average Rebel 
mind ; but the work was effectively 
clone; and Hew Orleans ultimately 
confessed that she had not before in 
a generation been nearly so clean, so 
quiet, so orderly, so free from rob- 
bery, violence, outrage, and 'murder, 
as slie was under the rule of ‘ Beast 
Butler’ in the year of grace 1862. 

Two conspicuous instances out of 
many must here serve as examples 
of his dealings with the spirit of 
treason. 

The women of Hew Orleans — ^that 
portion of them who arrogated to 
themselves the designation of ladies, 

’ with a large majority of their sisters 
tbroughout the Confederacy — ^liad ere 
this become most impassioned Reb- 
els. The aristocratic instinct being 
stronger in women than in men, 
Slavery, though it dehauched the 
men and degraded the women of the 
South, had some to he regarded by 


the latter — ^that is, by those of the 
ruling caste— as their patent of no- 
bility ; and they clung to it, and 
stood ready to sacrifice and dare for 
it, as aristocrats are always ready to 
‘ stand by their order.’ They talked 
loudly of shedding their blood, if 
need be, for the Confederacy; they 
acted so as to insure the shedding in 
that behalf of the blood of their male 
relatives and neighbor’s. To pro- 
claim a rigid non-intercoiiiTe with 
all young men who did not promptly 
enlist in the Confederate armies, and 
to exhort, entreat, and finally insnlt, 
those who hesitated to do so, was a 
very common exhibition of Southern 
female patriotism. To treat our offi- 
cers and soldiers at all times, and 
under all circumstances, ■with indica- 
tions of hatred, • contempt, disgust, 
and loathing, was their still more 
natural and general practice. The 
display of a miniature Secession flag 
on their persons was a harmless, in- 
offensive exhibition of their feelings 
which was never objected to on our 
side. To vacate a chundi-pew, quit a 
street-car, or other public veliicle, 
upon the entrance of one of our offi- 
cers, was admissible ; to strum ‘‘ The 
Bonny Blue Flag” on the piano 
whenever a Union officer entered the 
house, or a Union platoon marched 
by, could be endured; hut when 
ladies, by breeding or brevet, saw fit 
to take several reefs in their respec- 
tive noses, to make an ostentatious 
display of drawing aside tlieir dresses, 
to oblique into the middle of the 
, street and then hack again, in order 
I to avoid the possibility of contact 
I with a passing officer, or being over- 
I sliadcwed by tJie American flag ; still 
more, when, to eonteiuptuoiis and in- 
sulting gestures, they added oxmro- 
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■briotis and venomous laiignage, tliey 
passed the limits of any indulgence 
wMcli may properly he accorded to 
even feminine malignity. In Ifew 
OrleanSjthe climax of these cowardly 
insults was only reached when some- 
thing dressed like a lady saw fit to 
spit in the faces of two officers quietly 
passing along the street. It was this 
experiment on his forbearance which 
decided G-en. Butler to issue his 
famous Order ISTo. 28. It reads as 
follows : 

“ HEAnQTrA.OTEI!8, DePAKTMENT OF THE 

Gulf, New Oeleans, May 16, 1862. 

“ Geneeal Obdek No. 28 : 

“ As the officers and soldiers of the Uni- 
ted States have been sahjected to repeated 
insults from the wn’nnen (calling themselves 
ladies) of New Orleans, in return for the 
most scrupulous non-interference and cour- 
tesy on our part, it is ordered that hereaf- 
ter, when any female shall, by word, ges- 
ture, or movement, insult or show contempt 
for any officer or soldier of the United 
States, she shall be regarded and held liable 
to be treated as a woman of the town ply- 
ing her avocation. 

u command of Maf.-Gen, Butler. 
Geo. 0. Stbono, A, A. G,, Chief of Staff.” 

This order was subjected to the 
worst possible construction, first by 
Mayor Monroe and his secret prompt- 
ers ; next by the Eehel Governor of 
Louisiana and the Secessionists gen- 
erally ; and so on, until Lord Palmer- 
ston, in the British House of Coin- 
inous, took occasiou to be astonished, 
to blush, and to proclaim his “ deep- 
est indignation ” at the tenor of that 
order; LhmcA eagerly echoing his 
perversions. Gon. Butler was finally 
constrained, after too long enduring 
bis palterings and equivocations, to 
send Mayor 'Monroe to prison, abol- 
ish his municipality, banish Pierre 
Soule, and appoint Col, G. P. Shep- 
ley military commandant, to the sig- 
nal improvemerjA of the government 
of Hew Orleans and the peace and 


security of its inhabitants; and all 
that need he added in explanation or 
in defense of the hated order is this : 
that no soldier under Gen. Butler’s 
command ever acted upon the vile 
construction of that order which his 
enemies set up ; and no woman in 
Hew Orleans ever pretended that she 
was anywise abused or insulted be- 
cause thereof ; while its success in 
arresting the scandalous behavior at 
which it aimed was immediate and 
complete, 

Tlie other ease, wherein Gen. But- 
ler especially displeased his enemies 
and those of his country, was that of 
Wm. B. Mumford, a Hew Orleans 
gambler, who had led the Hebei mob 
who tore down our Hational flag 
from the roof of the Mint, where it 
had been hoisted by our sailors de- 
tailed for tliat duty by Capt. Morris, 
of tlie Pensacola, on tbe 27tli, after 
Lovell had evacuated the city, and its 
Mayor and Common Council had offi- 
cially declared themselves incapable 
of making any resistance, and that, 
yielding^ to physical force alone, they 
Avould make none, to the forces of the 
United States. The outrage thus 
committed by Mura ford and his 
backers, furtive and riotous as it was, 
drew a shot from tlie howitzers in the 
main-top of the Pensacola, and might 
have provoked and justified the de- 
struction of the city by our fleet; 
since the authorities did not disclaim, 
while the mob vociferously applaud- 
ed and adopted it. So The Pica- 
yune of next morning eulogized its 
gallantry and patriotism, and pro- 
claimed it an act of the city, and a 
proof of her “ unflincliing determina- 
tion to sustain to the uttermost the 
righteous cause for which she lias 
done so much and made such sacri- 
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fices.” Tlie city having been com- 
pletely occupied, and tlie National 
authority reestablished, Gen. Butler 
caused Mumford to be arrested, tried, 
and, he being convicted and sen- 
tenced to death by hanging, that sen- 
tence was duly executed,’*^ in the face 
of all New Orleans anxiously looking 
on, and in defiance of the confident 
prediction of the Bebels that Butler 
would not dare to do it. They did 
not dare ; he did. And his hold on 
the city was firmer and safer from 
that rnonient. 

About the same time,®® he pardon- 
ed and set at liberty six humbler 
Eebels, who, having been captured 
and paroled at the smi-ender of the 
forts, had been induced secretly to 
reenlist in the Eebel service, conspir- 
ing to force or evade our pickets and 
hasten to join Beauregard’s army in 
Mississippi. Their guilt was undoubt- 
ed ; their crime one that military law 
sternly punishes with death. 


The occupation of New Orleans, 
its defenses and approaclies, having 
been completed and assured, Com- 
mander Porter, with a part of our 
fleet, returned to Ship Island ; a part 
was stationed near New Orleans to 
assist in its defense ; and the residue, 
under Capt. Craven, steamed up the 
river to extend our sway in that di- 
rection, Baton liouge, the State 
capital, was captured without resist- 
. ance,®® The Mayojt refusing to sur- 
render, Commander Palmer, of the 
Iroquois, landed and took possession 
of the it. S. Arsenal. Capt, Farra- 
giit ar’ilvcd soon afterward, and took 
measures to render our possession 
permanent. Natchez was in like 
manner given tip to the Iroquois;” 


but, as the Confederates had not oc- 
cupied it as a military post, it was 
left unmolested. 

• The advance of onr squadron, un- 
der Commander S. P. Lee, encoun- 
tered no opposition until it reached 
Yickshnrg,” whence a summons to 
surrender was answered with de- 
fiance. Our force was inadequate 
to attack until the arrival, a few days 
later, of Capt. Farragut, accomjja- 
niecl by 4,000 soldiers under Gen. 
Thomas 'Williams. Vicksburg is 
naturally so strong, and was so firmly 
held, that it was not until after still 
fiirtlicr roenforcements had come up, 
including Commander Porter’s mor- 
tar fleet, that a homhardment was 
opened.” Not much impression was 
made on the elevated and formida- 
ble Eebel batteries by our fire ; but, 
at 3 A. M. of the 28tli, Capt. Farra- 
giit, iii.the Hartford, with six more 
of his vessels, passed Vicksburg tri- 
umphantly, with a total loss of 15 
killed and 30 woiinded, and exchang- 
ed cheers above with Capt. Davis’s 
fleet of mortar and gun-boats, which 
had fought tlieir way down from Cairo. 
Still, our forces were not strong 
enough for assault, aud the hombard- 
rnent remained ineffective; while 
Gen. Williams, who, on his way up 
from Baton Bouge, had been fired 
on from Grand Gulf, and had burn- 
ed that village in retaliation, was 
losing men daily by sickness, which, 
ultimately reduced his effective force 
by more than half. He had iiiider- 
taken to cut a canal, or water-course, 
across the peninsula opposite Vicks- 
burg, and had gathered some 1,200 
negroes from the adjacent planta- 
tions to assist in the work; hut it 
did not succeed. The soil to be ex- 
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cavated was an exceedingly tenacious 
clay, in good part covered with 
large trees. The strong current ob- 
stinately kept to the old channel, 
and could not be attracted to the 
right bank. An expedition, started®® 
to go up the Ya%oo, having unex- 
pectedly encountered, near the mouth 
of that river, and been worsted by, 
the Kebel rain Arkansas,®’ Capt. Tar- 
ragut, having no prospect of further 
usefulness above, determined to re- 
pass the frowning batteries, cutting 
out and destroying the Arkansas by 
the way. He succeeded in running 
by Yicksburg with little loss; but 
his designs upon the Arkansas were 
baffled by darkness. A few days 
later, Commander Porter, with the 
iron -clad Essex, and Lt.-Col. Ellet, 
with the ram Queen of the West, 
made®® another attempt to cut out 
the Arkansas, which was likewise 
defeated. 

The village of Donaldsonville, 
which had the bad habit of firing 
upon our weaker steamers, as they 
passed up or down the river, was 
bombarded therefor by Capt. Farra- 
gnt, and partially destroyed. As the 
river was no w falling fast, threaten- 
ing to greatly impair the efficiency 
of oiir fleet, the siege of Yicksburg 
was abandoned, under instructions 
from Washington, and Oa]_3t. Farra- 
giit dropped down the river, reaching 
Now Orleans on the 2Stb, with the 
greater part of his fleet. 

Gen. Williams, with his soldiers, 
debarked on the way at Baton Bonge; 
he rcisuming couinumd of that post, 
liumors of a meditated attack in 
force hy the enemy were soon cur- 
rent ; mid houee the General had, on 

. July 15. 8so page 58. ” July 22. 
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the afternoon®® prior to its occurrence, 
warned his subordinates to be ready 
and watchful, so as not to be sur- 
prised next morning. The Kebels 
had been assured by their spies that 
oiu’ men were mostly sick in hospi- 
tal, which was measurably true ; but 
regiments that numbered but 150 on 
parade, counted 500 on the battle^ 
field. 

The Hebei force had been organ- 
ized for this effort at Tangipahoa, 60 
miles north-eastward, and78 H. N.W. 
of Hew Orleans. It consisted of 13 
regiments, and must have considera- 
bly outnumbered oui-s, which was 
composed of nine thinned regiments 
in all. Each side, in its account of 
the action, made its own force 2,500, 
and that of its adversary twice or 
thrice as great. The Rebels were 
commanded in chief by Maj.-Gen. 
John C. Breckinridge, with Brig.- 
Gen. Daniel Buggies ®‘ leading tlieir 
left wing, and Brig.-Geii. Charles 
Clarke their right. The attack was 
made at daylight,®® .simnltaneonsly 
and vigorously, by the entire Rebel 
force, on the two roads which lead 
from the south-west into Baton 
Rouge ; and, as but three of our 
regmients — the 14th Maine, 21st In- 
diana, and 6th Wisconsin. — were im- 
mediately engaged, these w'ere soon 
compelled to fall back, barely saving 
their batteries, whereof two were for 
a few moments .in the hands of the 
, Rebels. A deiife fog precluded a . 
clear comprehension on our side of 
the position, and caused the 7th Yer- 
moiit to fire into the 21st Indiana, 
mistaking it for a Rebel regiment. 
Our lines were formed nearly two 
miles back from the river, where onr 

From Massachusetts ; formerly Lt.-Gol. of 
the 5lh Regular Infantry. Aug. 5. 
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gunboats could give tliem little sup- 
port ; but, as the famous Rebel ram 
Arkansas, liitherto so successful, was 
counted on as a part of tbe attacking 
force, supported by two improvised 
gunboats, and as our front was wood- 
ed, with a cross-road and open fields 
just beyond it, Gen. Williams may 
fairly be supposed to have understood 
his business. The battle raged fierce- 
ly for two hours, during which the 
Eebel right was advanced across the 
lateral road, driving back the 14th 
Maine, pillaging and burning its 
camp ; and, while four successive as- 
saults were unsuccessfully made on 
our front, Gen. Clarke made a reso- 
lute effort to flank our left and estab- 
lish himself in its rear. Gen. Wil- 
liams, anticipating this movement, 
had placed a battery, supported by 
two regiments, to resist it ; and tlie 
Rebels were repulsed with considera- 
ble loss. Meanwhile, the 21st Indi- 
ana, posted at the crossing of the 
roads — wliose Colonel, suffering from 
wounds previously received, had twice 
essayed to join it, and each time fallen 
from his horse. — ^liad lost its Lt.-Coh, 
Keith, Maj. , Hayes, and Adj. Xatham 
■ — the two former severely wounded, 
the latter killed — when Gen. Wil- 
liams, seeing Latham fall, exclaimed, 
Indianians ! your field-officers are 
all killed ; I will lead you !” and was 
that moment shot through the breast 
and fell dead ; the command devolv- 
ing on Col. T. W.-f Cahill, 9th Con- 
iiectient. 

But the battle was already won. 
The Kcbcl attack had exhausted its 
vitality without achieving any deci- 
ded success ; while the Arkansas, from 
w’hich so much had been expected, 
had failed to come to time. Leaving 


Yickshurg,““she had steamed leisurely 
down the river nntil within 16 miles 
of Baton Eouge, where her starboard 
engine broke down ; and it had been 
but partially repaired when the sound 
of his guns announced to her the 
opening of Breckinridge’s attack. 
Coming down to within five miles 
of the city, she was cleared for ac- 
tion ; when her engine again broke 
down, and she drifted ashore on the 
right hank of the river. Her tenders, 
the Music and the W ebb, were of no 
account without her ; and now her 
strong armament of six 8-inch and 
four 50-ponnd guns, with 180 men, 
could not he broiiglit into action ; and 
our gunboats, the Kineo and Katah- 
din below, and Essex, Cayuga, and 
Sumter above Baton Rouge, were 
enabled to devote their attention to 
the Rebels on land ; firing over the 
heads of our soldiers at the enemy, 
nearly two miles distant. It is not 
probable that their shells did any 
great harm to the Rebels, and they 
certainly annoyed and imperiled our 
own men ; but they served Breckin- 
ridge as an excuse for ordering a re- 
treat, which a part of his men had 
already begun. By 10 a. m., his forces 
were all on the back track, having 
lost some 300 to 400 men, including 
Gen. Clarke, mortally wounded and 
left a prisoner; Cols. Allen, Boyd, 
and Jones, of Louisiana ; Cols. A. P. 
Thompson and T. II. Hunt, of Ken- 
tucky ; Col. J. W. Robertson, of Ala- 
bama, and other valuable olnciers. 
On our side, beside Gen. Williams, 
and the entire staff of the 21st Indi- 
ana, we lost Col. Roberts, of the Yth 
Termont ; Maj. Bickmore and Adj. 
Metcalfe, of the 14th Maine ; Oapt. 
Eugene Ivelty, 30th Massacliusetts, 
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and from 200 to 300 otliers. We 
took about 100 prisoners, kalf of 
tliem -wounded. Neitlier party had 
more cannon at the close than at the 
beginning of the battle; but the Eeb- 
els boasted that they had destroyed 
Federal munitions and camp equi- 
page of very considerable value. 

Iifext morning, Commander Por- 
ter, with the Essex, 7 guns and 40 
men, accompanied by the Cayuga 
and Sumter, moved nj) in quest of 
the Arkansas, whose two consorts 
had already fled up the river. The 
ram at first made for the Essex, in- 
tending to run her down ; but her 
remaining engine soon gave out, and 
she was headed toward the river 
bank, the Essex pursuing and shelling 
her; the Arkansas replying feebly 
from her stern. When the Essex had 
approached within 400 yards, Lt. 
Stevens, of the ram, set her on fire 
and abandoned ber, escaping with 
his crew to the shore. The Essex 
continued to shell her for an hour ; 
■when her magazine was fired and she 
blew up. 

Commander Porter, having re- 
mained at Baton Rouge until it was 
evacuated by our troops — who were 
concentrated to repel a threatened 
attack on New Orleans — ^i'eturned up 
the river to reconiioiter Rebel bat- 
teries that were said to be in progress 
at Port Hudson. Ascending thence 
to coal at Bayou Sara, his boat’s 
crew was there fired upon by guerril- 
las, whereupon some buildings were 
burned In retaliation ; and, the fir- 
ing being repeated a few days after- 
ward, tlie remaining structures were 
in like manner destroyed. A boat’s 
crew from the Essex was sent ashore,' 
some days later;- at Natchez, to pro- 


cm*e ice for our sick sailors, and was 
unexpectedly attacked by some 200 
armed civilians, who killed or 
wounded 7 of her crew. Porter 
thereupon opened fire on the town, 
bombarding it for an hour, and set- 
ting a number of its houses on fire, 
when the Mayor surrendered. On 
her way down the river, the Essex 
had a smart engagement with the 
rising batteries at Port Hudson.®® 
Gen. Butler’s preparations having 
rendered the retaking of New Or- 
leans hopeless, the meditated attack 
on it was abandoned, and tlie forces 
collected for that purpose transferred 
to other service. An incursion into 
the rich district known as Lafourche, 
lying sonth-west of New Orleans, 
between that city and the Gulf, was 
thereupon projected, and General — 
late Lieut. — Weitzel, was sent with 
a brigade of infantry and the requisite 
artillery and cavalry, to reestablish 
there the authority of the Union. 
This was a section of great wealth : 
its industry being devoted mainly to 
the production of sugar from cane, 
its population more than half slaves ; 
and its Whites, being entirely slave- 
holders and their dependents, had ere 
this been brought to at least a sem- 
blance of unanimity in support of 
the Rebel cause ; but their military 
strength, always moderate, bad in 
good part been drafted aw-ay for ser- 
vice elsewhere; so that Gen. Weitzel, 
with little difiic-olty and great expe- 
dition, made himself master of the 
entire region,®* after two or three 
collisions, in which he sustained little 
loss. But the -wealthy Whites gen- 
erally fled from their lioines at his 
approach ; while the negroes, joyful- 
ly hailing him as their liberator, 
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speedily filled liis camps witli crowds 
of men, women, and children, desti- 
tute of food, and fearing to go outside 
of his lines lest they should be re- 
duced again to Slavery. G-en, But- 
ler, after anxious consideration, felt 
obliged to subject the whole district 
to sequestration, in order to secure 
the cutting and grinding of the cane, 
so as to save the remaining inhabit- 
ants from death by famine. Maj. 
Bell, Lt.-Col. Kinsman, and Capt, 
Fuller, were appointed a commission, 
who were to take charge of all per- 
sonal property, and either apply it to 
tlie use of the army or trans^iort it to 
Kew Orleans and there sell it to the 
highest bidders, dispensing to loyal 
citizens and neutral foreigners their 
just share of the proceeds, and ap- 
plying the residue to the uses of the 
Federal service in this military de- 
partment. Thus were the negroes 
employed, paid, and suhsisted, the 
crops saved, and a large sum turned 
over to the support of our armies, 
while the num|)er of White loyalists 
in Lafourche was rapidly and largely 
increased. Two Congressional dis- 
tricts having thus been recovered, 
Messrs. Benjamin F. Flanders and 
Michael Hahn were elected"'® there- 
from to the Federal House of Eepre- 
sentati ves ; the former receiving 2,37 0 
votes, to 173 for others, and the lat- 
ter 2,581, which was 144 more than 
■were cast against him. The voting 
was confined to eiectors under the 
laws of Louisiana who had taJeen 
the Federal oath of allegiance since 
the repuBsessioii of Hew Orleans ; 
and the aggregate poll in that city 
outnnrnbered, it was stated, its total 
vote for Secession hy about 1,000. 
When Gen. Butler first reached that 


city, there were not a limidred persons 
in Lonisiaua outside of our army and 
ileet who would have dared take the 
oath, however willing to do so. 

Toward the end of Hovember, Gen. 
Butler’s spies brought him informa- 
tion from the nearest Kehel camps 
that he had been, superseded in his 
command, and that Gen. H. P. Banks 
either was or soon would he on liis 
way to relieve him. Some days ])e- 
fore information of the piaposed 
change reached our side, Scc.t'ssionists 
in N ew Orleans were ofiering to bet 
a hundred to ten that Gen, Butler 
would he recalled before Ne w Tear’s, 
The fact was known to Jefferson 
Davis before it was to Gen. Banks — 
long before it was communicated 
from Washington to Gen. Butler. 
It is probable that the French .Min- 
ister, whose Government had not 
been pleased with Gen. Butler’s 
inanagement in New Orleans, was 
tlie immediate source of Bebel assur- 
ance on this point. Gen. Banks’s 
assignment to the Department of the 
Gulf is dated Noveinljer 9th, but was 
not made known to him till some 
weeks afterward. 

Gen. Banks reached New Orleans 
Dec. 14th, was received with every 
honor, and on the 1.6th formally as- 
sumed the liigli trust to which he 
had been appointed. On the 23d, 
Gen. Butler took personal leave of 
his many friends, and next day issued 
his farewell address to the people of 
New Orleans ; leaving for New York, 
via Havana, by that day’s boat. He 
was not then aware that ho had been 
honored, the day previous, hy a jn-o- 
clamation from Jefferson Davis, de- 
claririg him a felon, outlaw, and 
common enemy of' mankind, and 
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directing any Confederate officer wlio 
should captm-e him to hang him 
■without trial immediately ; and fur- 
ther directing that all commissioned 
officers in his command he regarded 
as robbers and criminals, deserving 
death ; and each of them, whenever 
captured, reserved for execution.*^ 
Mr. Richard Yeadon, of Charleston, 
S. 0., backed this proclamation by 
an offer'' of $10,000 reward, imyable 
in Confederate cxirrency, for the cap- 
ture and delivery of the said Benja- 
min F. Butler, dead or alive, to any 
proper Confederate authority. 

Gen. Butler had taken 13,700 sol- 
diers from the Rorth for the capture 
of Rew Orleans. He had received 
no rcenforcements since; and he now 
turned over to his successor 17,800 
drilled and disciplined men, includ- 
ing thi’ce regiments and two batteries 
of negroes. He sent home to the 
treasury the sum of $346,000 ; ex- 
pended $525,000 in feeding the poor 
of Hew Orleans; and turned over 
about $200,000 to the Commissary 
and Quartermaster of his successor, 
lie had collected, by taxation, assess- 
ments, £nes, forfeitures, and confis- 
cations, an aggregate of $1,088,000, 


which he had faithfully applied to 
the public service. He bad, of course, 
made himself very unpopular with 
the wealthy Rebels, whom he had, in 
proportion to their several volunteer 
contributions of money in aid of the 
Rebel cause, assessed for the support 
of the Hew Orleans poor, deprived 
of employment by the war ; and he 
was especially detested by that large 
body of influential foreigners who, 
having freely devoted their efforts 
and their means to the support of 
the Rebellion, were neither regarded 
nor treated by him as though they had 
been honestly nexitral in the contest. 
In his farewell address to the people 
of Hew Orleans, he forcibly says : 

“ I saw that this Rebellion was a ■war of 
the aristocrats against the middling men-— 
of the rich against the poor ; a war of the 
land-owner against the laborer ; that it was 
a struggle for the retention of power in the 
hands of the few against the many ; and I 
found no conclusion to it, save in the sub- 
jugation of the few and the disenthrallmept 
of the many. I, therefore, felt no hesit/?!* 
tion in taking the substance of the wealthy, 
who had caused the war, to feed tlie inno'- 
cent poor, who had suSbred by the war. 
And I shall now leave you with the proud 
consciousness that I carry w'ith me the bless- 
ings of the humble and loyal, under the roof 
of the cottage and in the cabin of the slave ; 
and so am quite content to incur the sneoi’S 
of the salon or the curses of the rich.” 


Ml*. Davis’s proclamation recites the hang- 
ing of Mumford ; the neglect of our G-overnment 
to explain or disavow that act; the imprison- 
niont of non-combatants ; Butler’s woman order 
aforesaid ; his sequestration of estates in west- 
orn Louisiana; and the inciting to insurrection 
and arming of slaves on our side, as his justifi.- I 
cations for proclaiming — j 

“EiraL That all commissioned officers in the 
command of said Bcnjauiiu P. Butler be declared 
not oiiiltled to be considered as soldiers engaged 
in honorable warfare;, but as robbers and crim- 
iualH, doKurving death ; and that they and each 
of them be. 'svhonever captured, reserved for ex- 
ecution. 

“Hecontl. That the private soldiers and non- 
comiuisKiuiscd oSiceTs in the army of said Butler 
be cotiKiderfd as only the in.strnraonts used for 
the commifision of crimes perpetrated by his or- 


ders, and not as free agents ; that they, there- 
fore, be treated, when captured as prisoner.^ of 
war, with kindness and' humanity, and be sent 
home on the usual parole that they will in no 
manner aid or servo the United States in any ca- 
pacity during the continuance of this war, unless 
duly exchanged. 

“Third. Tliat all negro slaves captured in 
arms be at once delivS-ed over to the o.xocutivo 
authorities of the respective States to wliich they 
belong, to be dealt with according to the laws of 
said States. 

“ I’ourfch. That the like orders be executed in 
all cases with respect to all commissioned officers 
of the United States, when found serving in com- 
pany with said slaves in insurrection against the 
authorities of the different States of this Confed- 
eracy. 

[Signed and sealed atEichmond, Doc. 23, 1862.] 
“JEFrEESOX DAVia” 

■•’Jan. 1, 1863. 
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VI. 

VIEG-miA—MoCLELLAN’S ADVANCE. 


The rooted inaction of the Army 
of the Potomac,* with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad obstructed and 
broken up on its right, and the navi- 
gation of the Potomac precluded* by 
Rebel batteries on its left, was stub- 
bornly maintained, in spite of fit- 
ful, delusive promises of movement, 
throughout the 'Winter of 1861-2. 
Gen. McClellan, who, from his com- 
fortable house in W^ashingtou, issued 
orders to all the military forces of 
our country, retained likewise the 

* See YoL L, p. (}2'T-9. 

Capt. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
as early as July 1st, 1861, notilied the War De- 
partraent that the Potomac would “soon ho 
closed by the batteries of the Rebels ; ” and 
Secretary Welles reiterated the warning on the 
20th of August. 

“In. October, 18G1, the Navy Department 
again urged the matter upon the consideration 
of the War Department. * * representing 

that the question wasslmi-ily: Would the Army 
cooperate with tlie l^^rwy in securing tlio unob- 
stnicted navigation of the Potomac, or, by 
withholding that cooperation at tliat time, per- 
mit so important a channel of communication 
to be closed ?” 

McClellan at last agreed to spare 4,000 men 
for the cooperative measure; but, when Capt. 
Craven assembled his flotilla at the appointed 
time and place, the troops were not on liand. 
The General’s excuse was that his engineers 
were of the opinion that bo large a body of 
troops could not be landed at Matthias Point — 
the place agreed upon. Upon Capt. Pox’s as- | 
surance that the Navy Department would at- 
tend to the landing of the troops, he (McClellan) 
agreed that they should%e sent on the follow- 
ing night. Again the flotilla was in readiness ; 
again the troops were missing. No troops were 
then, nor ever, sent down for that purpose ; the 
only reason elicited from McClellan being that 
ho feared it might bring on a general engage- 
ment. Capt. Craven indignantly threw up his 
command on the Potomae, and applied to be 
sent to sea — not wisliing to lose his own reputa- 
tion, on account of non-cooperation on the part 
of the army. 


immediate and especial command of 
tills grand army of 200,000 men, ap- 
parently fatigued by tlie necessity of 
framing excuse after excuse for its 
iuaction,® tbougk tbe most of it re- 
mained under tents, exposed to the 
vicissitudes of a Winter which— 
though it had been remarkably dry 
and fine, with the roads in admirable 
condition, until Christmas — became 
stormy and inhospitable soon after- 
ward ; so that the since famous Stone- 
wall Jackson, who, for eminent ser- 

(Tho foregoing note i.? condensed from the 
first Report of the Joint Committee of Oongresa 
on tlie Conduct of the War.) 

®Gon. John G, Barnard, Chief of Eughieet’s to 
tho Army of the Potomac, in a report to Gen. 
McClellan at tho close of the Peninsula cam- 
paign, says; 

“One of tho prominent among tlio causes of 
ultimate failure was the inaction of oiglit months, 
from August, 1861, to April, 1862. Moi'o than 
any other wars. Rebellion domands rapid mea- 
sures. In November, 1861, the Army of the 
Potomac, if not fully supplied with all the ‘ ma- 
teriel,’ was yet about as complete in, numbers, 
discipline, and organization as it ever became. 
For four months, the groat marine avenue to 
the capital of the nation was bloelcaded, and 
that capital kept in a partial state of siege, by a 
greatly inferior enemy, in face of a movable 
army of 150,000 men. 

“In the YVinter of 1861 and 1862, Norfolk 
could and should have been taken. The navy 
demanded it, the country demanded it, and the 
means were ample. By its capture, the career 
of the Morrimac, which proved so disastrous to 
our subsequent operations, would have been 
prevented. The preparation of this vessel was 
known, and the Navy '.Department was not with- 
out forebodings of the mischief it would do. 

“Though delay might mature more compre- 
hensive plans and promise greater results, it is 
not the first case in which it has been .shown 
that, successful war involvo.s something nioro 
than abstract military principles. The true poli- 
cy was to seize the first practicable moment to 
satisfy the perhaps unreasonable but natural 
longing of an impatient nation for results to justi- 
fy its lavish confidence, anJ to take advantage 
of an undivided command and untrammeled 
liberty of action while they were possessed.” 
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vices in tlie "battle of Bull Euu, had, 
ill September, been promoted to a 
Major-Generalsliip, and assigned .to 
command at Winchester, and -who 
bad led ‘ a strong force westward, 
expecting to surprise and capture our 
detacbments bolding Batb and Bom- 
ney, tbougb he succeeded in taking 
both those places, driving out their 
garrisons, capturing a few prisoners, 
and destroying at Komney very con- 
siderable supplies, yet his unsheltered 
troops suffered so severely from storm 
and frost, while so many of his horses 
wore disabled by falling on the icy 
roads, that his losses probably ex- 
ceeded the damage inflicted on ns; 
and his blow was fairly countered by 
Gen. r. W. Lander, who led 4,000 
men southward from the Potomac,'’ 
and, bridging the Great Cacapon in 
the night, made a dash at Blooming 
Gap, which he surprised, killing 13 
and capturing 75 Rebels, including 
17 officers, with a loss of 2 men and 
6 horses. 

Gen. Simon Cameron had been 
succeeded" by Hon. Edwin M. Stan- 
ton — an eminent lawyer, without 
pretensions to military knowledge, 
and of limited experience in public 
affairs, but evincing a rough energy 
and zeal for decisive efforts, which 
the country hailed as of auspicious 
augiuT. Two weeks later,"' a War 
Order was issued by the President, 
commanding a general advance upon 
• the enemy from every quarter on the 
22d of Eeliriuiry proximo, and de- 
claring that “ the Secretaries of War 
and of the Kavy, with all their sub- 
ordinates, and tlie Goncral-in-Chicf, 
with all other commanders and sub- 
ordinates of land and naval forces, 
■will severally be held to their strict 


andfull responsibilities for the prompt 
execution of this order.” Four days 
later, a ‘Special War Order FTo. 1’ 
was likewise issued to Gen. McClel- 
lan, commanding him, on or before 
the 22d prox. aforesaid, to impel “ all 
the disposable force of the Army of 
the Potomac,” “ for the immediate ■ 
object of seizing and occupying a 
point upon the raib'oad south-west- 
ward of what is knowm as Manassas 
Junction.” Though these orders are 
signed Abraham Lincoln, they doubt- 
less received their initial impulse from 
the new Secretary of War, who had 
already urged Gen. McClellan to take 
immediate steps to “secure the re- 
opening of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and free the banks of tbe 
lower Potomac from tbe Rebel bat- 
teries which annoyed passing ves- 
sels.” * Gen. M. had been previously 
urged by the President to organize 
his army into four or five distinct 
corps, under Generals of his own 
choice ; which he had declined, and 
still declined, to do; ^alleging that he 
wished first to test his officers in ac- 
tive service as division commanders, 
so that he “ might be able to decide 
from actual trial wlio were best 'fit- 
ted to exercise those important com- 
mands.” At length," the President 
issued ‘General War Order Mo. 2,’ 
directing the organization of the 
Army of the Potomac into four 
corps, to be commanded by Gens. 
McDowell, Sui^ner, Ilcintzelman, 
and Keyes respectively, beside tbe 
forces to be left for the defense of 
Washington under Brig.-Gen. James 
S. Wadsworth, who should also be 
Military Governor of the District of 
Columl)ia, and a fifth, composed of 


the forces on the upper Potomac, to 
* Juix 1, 1S62. ^ Feb. 13. * Jan. 13. ’ Jau. 2?. ® Gen. 


LINOOLSr ANTD MoCLELLAN 0!ir EOUTES. 


be commanded by Gen. JSTatb’l P. 
Banks. Gen. McClellan, “in com- 
pliance witb tbe President’s "War 
Order Ko. 2,” made tills disposi- 
tion.'® 

Gen. McClellan’s original plan con- 
templated an advance on Tiiclimond. 
by way of tbe lower Bappabannoek, 
landing at IJrbana, and making a 
secondary base of W est Point, at tbe 
bead of York river; and tins would 
seem, whether regarded abstractly or 
in the light of subsecpient experience, 
to be far preferable to the route on 
which be ultimately decided, having 
its base at Portress Monroe; but 
either of these, and indeed any ap- 
proach to Richmond otherwise than 
from the iiorth, was exposed to the 
serious if not fatal objection that it 
involved a division and dispersion of 
our forces, or left the National me- 
tropolis, with its enormous depots of 
arms, mnnitions, and provisions, to 
say nothing of its edifices and ar- 
chives, at the mercy of the Rebels, 
who could hardly fail to nisli upon, 
sack, and burn it, if our grand army 
were transferred bodily to the base 
of the Tirginian Peninsula. The 
President, therefore, before giving 
his assent to Gen. McClellan’s pro- 
ject, addressed to him the following 
letter; 

“Executive IT.vxsiox, WASHmuTON, ) 

“ February 3, 1862. ( 

“My Deak Sie: You and I have distinct 
and didercufc plans for a movement of the 
Army of the Potomac ; yours to be done by 
, dhc (Jlicsapeako, up the Rappahannock to 
IJrbana, and across land to the terminus of 
the railroad on l.he York river ; mine to 
, move directly to a point on the railroad 
soutlnvcst of Manassas. 

“ [f you will "ivc satisfactory answers to 
the following questions, I shall gladly yield 
my plan to yours : 

“ Ist. Does not your plan involve a 
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greatly larger expenditure of time and 
money than mine ? 

“ 2d. Wherein is a victory mo're certain, 
by your plan than mine ? 

“3d. ^'’herein is a victory more valuable 
by your plan than mine ? 

“4th. In fact, would it not he less valu- 
able in this: that it would break no great 
line of the enemy’s coniinunications, while 
mine would ? 

“dtli. In ease of disaster, would not a 
retreat he moi’e difficult by your plan than 
mine? 

“ Yours, truly, 

“ Abp.aitah LiN'ooLir.” 

These inquiries seem not to have 
been directly answered ; but, in a 
long letter of even date, to the Secre- 
tary of War, Gen. McClellan urges 
the strength of the Rebel position at 
and around Manassas Junction ; the 
reported fact that the fords of the 
Occoquaii were watched by the 
Rebels and defended by concealed 
batteries on the lieiglits in tlieir rear, 
Avhich were being strengthened by 
additional intrenchiiients ; that, dur- 
ing our advance from the Accotink 
to the Ocboquan, our right flank he- 
coincs exposed to an attack from 
Fairlax Station, Sangster’s, and 
Union Mills ; that it would not do 
to divide our anriy by leaving a por- 
tion in front of Centerville while the 
rest crosses the Occoquan ; that the 
roads in this quarter were liable, for 
some time yet, to he ohstnicted by 
rains and snow, so that “ it seems 
certain that many weeks ma}’" elapse 
before it is possible to coniiuence the 
march and that — 

“Assuming the succicss of this operation, 
and the defeat of the enemy as certain, the 
question at once arises as to the importance 
of the results gained. I think these results 
would bo confined to the possession of the 
field of battle, the evacuation of the line of 
the upper Potomac hy the enemy, and the 
moral eftect of the victory ; important re- 
sults, it is true : but not decisive of the war, 
nor securing the destruetkm of tlie enemy’s 


’“March. 13. 
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inaiii army ; for lie could fall back upon 
other positions, and fight us again and 
again, should the condition of his troops 
permit. If be is in no condition to fight us 
again out of the range of the intrenchments 
at Richmond, we would find it a very diffi- 
cult and tedious matter to follow him np 
there; for he would destroy his railroad 
bridges and otherwise impede our progress, 
through a region wdiere the roads are as 
bad as they well can be; and we would 
■probably find ourselves forced at last to 
change the whole theater of war, or to seek 
a shorter land route to Richmond, with a 
smaller available force, and at an expendi- 
ture of much more time than were we to 
adopt the short line at once. We would 
also have forced the enemy to concentrate 
his forces and perfect his defensive mea- 
sures, at the very points where it is desir- 
able to strike him when least prepared.” 

On tlie otlier hand, Gen. McClel- 
lan urged ill favor of an advance by 
the route he preferred, that — 

“ It aftbrds the shortest possible land- 
route to Richmond, and strikes directly at 
the heart of the enemy’s power in the East. 

“The roads in that region are passable at 
all seasons of the year. 

• “ The country now alluded to is much 
more favorable for offensive operations than 
that in front of Washington (which is wry 
unfavorable), much more level, more cleared 
land, the woods less dense, 'the soil more 
sandy, and the Spring some two or three 
w'eoks earlier. A movement in force on 
that lino obliges the enemy to abandon his 
intrenched position at .Manassas, in order 
to hasten to cover Richmond and Norfolk, 
lie muHt do this ; for, should he permit us 
to occupy Richmond, his destruction can he 
averted only by entirely defeating us in a 
battle, in which he must be the assailant. 
This movement, if successful, gives us the 
capital, the communications, the supplies of 
the Rebels; Norfolk would fall; all the 
waters of the Chesapeake would he ours; 
all Virginia would be iu our power, and the 
enemy forced to abandon Tennessee and 
North Carolina. The alternative presented 
to thy enemy would he, to heat us in a 
position selected by o\irselvcs, disperse, or 
pass beneath the Caudino Forks. 

"‘Hliuuld wo he beaten in a battle, wo 
liave a pr‘rfe<!tly secure retreat down the 
.Peninsula upon Fortress Monroe, with our 
flanks perfectly covered by the fleet. 

“ .During the whole movement, our left 
flank is covered by the water. Our right 
is secure, hv the* reason that the enemy is 
too distant to reach us in time; ho can only 


oppose us iu front; we bring our fleet into 
full play.” 

He further urged, in favor of a 
landing at TJrbana, that— - 

“ This point is easily reached by vessels 
of heavy draught ; it is neither occupied nor 
observed by the enemy ; it is but one march 
from West Point, the key of that region, 
and thence but two marches to Richmond, 
A rapid movement from TJrbana Avould pro^ 
bahly cut off Magruder in the Peninsula, 
and enable us to occupy Richmond before 
it conld he strongly reenforced. Should 
Ave fail in that, we conld, with the coopera- 
tion of the navy, cross the James and show 
ourselves in rear of Richmond, thus forcing 
the enemy to come out and attack us ; for 
his position would be untenable with us on 
the southern bank of the river. Should 
circumstances render it not advisable to 
land at Urbana, we can use Mob Jack Bay; 
or, the woi’st coming to the worst, we can 
take Fortress Monroe as a base, and operate 
with complete security — although with less 
celerity and brilliancy of results— up the 
Peninsula.” 

The President deferred to these 
urgent representations, though they 
involved the necessity of a long delay 
and a heavy expense in procuring 
transportation by water for so great 
an army. The duty of obtaining the 
requisite vessels was devolved on 
John Tucker, Assistant-Secretary of 
War ; who, on the 6th of April, re- 
ported that he had chartered there- 
for 113 steamers, 188 schooners, and 
88 barges, and that these had — with- 
in 37 days from the time he first re- 
ceived the order, and most of it 
within 30 days^ — transported from 
Perry ville, Alexandria, and Wash- 
ington, to Fortress Monroe, 121,500 
men, 14,592 animals, 1,150 wagons, 
44 batteries, aiuf 74 ambulances, be-' 
side pontoon-bridges, telegraph ma- 
terials, and the enormous quantity of 
equipage, tfec., required for such an 
army ‘ with a total loss of 9 barges 
and 8 mules ; the former having been 
driven ashore in a gale when within 
a few miles of Fortress Monroe. lie 


THE EIYAL EOUTBS TO RIOHMOHD. HI 



Note. — The above rnaji does not pretend to truce iho vurloue wngon 
Toads that Iravcrne south-caBtarn Virginia, and thus may be deemed im- 
perfect ; but any map tiiat purported to give auch roadst would be mora . 
iilicly to deceive tUan to cnUghtuu. There are different viewa m to 


wliat co&aUtutoB a rond—tbe Virginia eatimatc being romarlcftbly 
itbterai. Xtoads abound and radiate h."' every direction llironghout 
this region: but nine-feniKe of tlion range, huvu in tUu dryor Jpartious 
of Summor and Fall, from very bad W imp&Bsublo. 
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adds tliat the change which had 
meantime been made from Urhana 
to Fortress Monroe, as the point of 
debarkation, had caused delay in the 
movement. 

The force of Gen. McClellan’s oh- 
jections to the advance desired and 
at lirst commanded hy President 
Lincoln, depends entirely on the cor- 
I’ectnevss of his estimate of the Eehel 
numbers in his front. He estimated 
throughout that these ranged from 
80,000 to 120,000 men, with over 
800 cannon.^ On the other hand, 
those who were eager for a direct and 
decisive blow, insisted, from first to 
last, that the Eehel army at no time 
exceeded 60,000 in number, and was 
oftener below 50,000.*® 

Gen. Beauregard had relinquished'® 
the command of the Army of Yir- 
ginia, to take direction in the W est, 
and been succeeded hy Gen. Joseph 
B, Johnston, who soon commenced a 
quiet and careful evacuation of his 
■Winter camps, which he completed 
on the 8th of March ; retiring south- 
ward behind the Eapidan, leaving 
nothing of the least value to our ser- 
vice. So admirably was this tisnally 
perilous movement conducted, or so 


worthless was McClellan’s ohservar 
tion and secret service, that no hint 
of it appears to have reached our 
General until the day after its com- 
pletion.*'* He then ordered an ad- 
vance of our grand army upon Cen- 
terville and Manassas, as transports 
had not yet been provided for their 
passage down tlie Potomac and Ches- 
apeake, and with a view of giving 
them, he says, “ an opportunity to 
gain some experience on the march 
and bivouac, preparatory to the cam- 
paign, and to get rid of the superflu- 
ous baggage and other ‘ impedi- 
menta,’ which accumulate so easily 
around an army encamped for a long 
time in one locality.” His cavalry 
advance. Col. Averill, reached the 
enemy’s deserted lines at Centerville 
at noon next day. Of course, no 
enemy was found there, nor nearer 
than Warrenton Junction; where 
Gen. Stoneman, with our cavalry, 
discovered them in force on the 14th, 
and returned without attacking 
them. The main body of our army 
had commenced its return to the Po- 
tomac on the 11th ; on which day the 
President issued ‘ 'War Order Ho. 3,’ 
relieving Gen. McClellan from the 


“ He states in his ofliciul Report that the 
chief of his secret .service corps, Mr. E. J. Al- 
len, reportefl, on the 8th of March, that the 
forces of tlic Reliel Army of the Potomac at 
that tlute were as follows ; 

At Maniisana, t’eivtrrviUe, Bull Run, Upper 

Ooeixpian, iimt vicinity... 80,000 men. 

At Brooks’s Stnl ion, Dumfries, Lower Occo- 


Uitel numbor. ll.'i,600 “ 

’’■‘The writer visited, early in January, G-en, 
Wadsworth, in liis camp near Ball’s Oross- 
Rfiiids; when, on this point, Gen. W. said: “I 
see and oxuminc all deserters and contrabands 
who rr-!u*h us fronUhe Rebel camps in ourfront; 
and ihoir h'.stiniony convinces mo that they have 
but fifrv or sixty rc§:iinents in all — certainly not 
over nUji'iOfi men.” This, of course, did not in- 


clude outlying detachments, whether at and 
toward Winchester oi- below the Ooijoqiian. 

Most Rebel writers who touch this point, and 
British ofacers who served with or visited the 
Rebel army during the ensuing campaign, were 
unanimous in making their total oH'octive force 
during that Winter less than 50,000. 

Jan. .80. 

“Pollard says: v ^ 

“ For the space of three weeks before the army ' 
left its iutrenehments at Manassas, preparations 
wore being made for falling back to the line of 
the Rappahannock, by the quiet and gradual re- 
moval of the vast acenmnlations of army stores ; 
and, with such consnmmate address was this 
managed, that our own troops had no idea of 
what was intended until the march was taken 
up. The first intimation the enemy had of the 
evacuation of Manassas was the smoko of the 
soldiers’ huts that had been fired by our army." 
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command of all military departments 
but tliat of tlie Potomac ; extending 
Gen. Ilalleek’s department iir tlie 
West so as to include all tlie Missis- 
sippi Yalley nor til ward of tlie Gulf 
States and west of a nortli and south 
line drawn thro ugli Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
and creating a now ‘ Mountain De- 
partment,’ consisting of the country 
between Mc(Ji(!llairs and I lalleek’s, 
to be coinnnmded by Gen. Fremont. 

Undoubtedly, tins order indicated 
a diminution, if not absolute failure, 
of the President’s conlidenee in bis 
senior General ; and, while it is very 
obvious til at tlie coinraaiider of a 
great army operating from the Pen- 
insula against Ilicliiiiond could not 
properly and safely direct the move- 
ments of other armies, scattered all 
over the country, and witli wliich bis 
telegraphic coinmunications woiilil 
probably be often inteirnipted, it is 
certain that all our movements 
should have been directed by a com- 
mon lieacl, responsiliie tor the pro]ier 
distrihiitioii and concentration of our 
forces. A Secretary of War, liow- 
ever aide and fit, is perplexed, by 
duties and anxieties too multifarious 
and distractiiig to permit of liis serv- 
ing to advantage as Generalissimo. 

Two days later, at a council of 
corps commanders at Fairfax Court 
House, it was decided — for reasons 
not given and not apparent — -to de- 
bark our army at Old Point Comfort, 
between the York ir-ad James rivers, 
instead of Urban a or Mob Jack Day 
— a mostnnfortunate decision, tliougb 
miaterially tpualified by the followdng 
jirovisos : 

“ 1st. Tliat the enemy’s vessel Merrimae 
can be neutralized. 

‘‘2<1. That tlie means of transportation, 
snliioiont for an immediato transfer of the 
force to its new base, can be ready at Wash- 
vmL. n.— -8 


ington and Alexandria to move down, the 
Potomac; and 

“od. That a naval auxiliary force can he 
had to silence, or aid in silencing, the 
enemy’s butteries on Yorlv river. 

“4th. That the forces to bo left to covei- 
’iVashington sliall be such as to give an en- 
tire feeling of security for it.s safety froin 
menace. (tJnanhnous.) 

“If the foregoing can not Tic, the army 
should then he inovx'd agaiust the en- 
emy, heiiind the llappaliannock, at tlie 
earliest po.ssible moment; ami the meuiis 
for reconstructing l)ridge.s, repairing rail- 
roads und stocking tliem with imiterial suf- 
ficient for supidyiug the army, should at 
once he collected' for hotb the (Ininge mid 
Alexandria and Acejuia and Ricbmoud Kail- 
roads. (Unanimous.) 

“N. B. That with the forts on the right 
bank of tbeKotoinac fully garri.-ioned, and 
tbo.se on the left bank occuiiied, a covering 
force in front of the ^drgiIlia, line of Tj, 000 
men would suflioe. (Keyes, Ileintzelinan 
and ]\[cI)owell.) A total of 4<'».fiu0 men for 
tho defense of the city would .sutHco. (Sum- 
ner.)” 

This decision, lieing conimuxiicated 
1() Ibe Wav Dopartmoiit, was prompt- 
ly i’es[)omled to a;s Ibih'iws : 

“ Wms nm’MiTVKXT, IMandi Id, IMfig. 

“ To \l:lj.-(ieu. (llio. 1!. MoCll.RI.L.VN : 

“Tim President, having con-idored the 
])lan of oiierations agreed upon liy yourself 
ami till! commanders of army corps, makes 
no objection to tlie s;imc, hut gives tlie fol- 
lowing directions as to its o.'iecution : 

‘'1st. .Leave such force at iMfinass.af) 
Junction as shall make it entirely certain 
tliat the enemy sliall not repossess Inmself 
of that position and line of cuinmnnication, 

“2d. Leave Washington entirely seeni'o. 

“3d. Move the remainder of the force 
down the Potomac, choosing a new base at 
Fortress Monroe, or anywliere between 
here and there ; or, at all events, move such 
remainder of the army at once in pursuit 
of the enemy by some ri.>iite. 

“ Enwix M. Staxto.s, 

“Secretary' of ')Var.” 

Gen. McClellan Itcreiipon ordered 
Gen, Banks, with his corpis, to move 
both his divisions down from the 
Shenandoah Yalley to Manassas; 
there to intrench and rebuild the rail- 
roads and bridges, “ occupy by grand 
guards Warreiiton Junction, or War- 
renton itself, and also some little 
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raoro advaiieecl point on the Orange 
and Alexandria Eailway,” leaving 
but two regiments of eavalrj to “ oc- 
cupy 'Winchester and thoroughly 
scour the country south of the rail- 
way and up the Shenandoah Yalley.” 

Gen. Banks had already thrown 
across the Potomac, at Harper’s 
Perry,''' the 28th Pennsylvania, Col. 
Geary, following himself, taking 
possession of Bolivar and Loudon 
Heights, Leesburg, Charlestown,'’ 
and Martins])urg,'® and pushing hack 
the Eehels to '^Yinchester, which 
Stonewall Jackson evacuated'® with- 
out a struggle. Gen. Shields, com- 
manding Lander’s division,®" pursued 
Jackson to Hewmarket,®' where he 
found him strongly posted and ready 
for action. He thereupon fell hack 
rapidly to Winchester, pursued by 
Jackson’s cavalry, under Turner 
Ashby. Gen. Banks, having dis- 
patched one division toward Center- 
ville, ““ Jackson’s spies assured him 
that Shields had hut four regiments 
left, and might easily he captured or 
routed ; so Ashby drove in our pick- 
ets and pressed hard upon Shields, 
who kept the larger part of his force 
concealed until Jackson was induced 
to advance in force and attack. In 
the slight skirmish which occurred,®" 
Gen. Shields was struck by a frag- 
ment of shell which broke his arm, 
and so injured his shoulder and side 
that he fought next day’s battle in 
hod. Jackson had 10 regiments of 
iutantry, all Yirgiiiians, but reports 
their aggregate strength at only 3,087 
men, with 27 guns and 290 cavalry.®'* 


Gen. Shields had 6,000 infantry, 750 
cavalry, and 24 guns, well posted 
some three miles south of Winchester, 
and half a mile north of the little 
village of Keeixstowx, covering the 
three principal roads which enter 
Winchester from the south-east, 
south, and south-west. 

Gen. Banks had remained with 
Shields until about' 10 a. m. ;®" when, 
a careful recoimoissance having dis- 
covered no . enemy in front but 
Ashby’s cavalry, he concluded that 
Jackson was too weak or too cautious 
to risk an attack, and departed for 
Washington via Harper’s Ferry, Be- 
fore noon, however, Shields was ad- 
vised by Col. Kimball, on his left, 
that a Kebel battery had opened on 
bis position, and apx^eared to be sup- 
ported by a considerable force of in- 
fantry. Thereupon, Sullivan’s bri- 
gade was pushed forward to support 
Kimball, and our artillery opened 
simultaneously with one or two more 
Kehel batteries ; but at such distance 
as to do little harhi. Soon, a still 
larger force of all arms was develop- 
ed by Jackson on his right, and an 
effort made to turn our left, which 
was gallantly resisted and foiled by 
Sullivan’s brigade, supporting Jeiiks’s 
artillery. Jackson then reenforced 
heavily his left, sending two addition- 
al batteries and his reserve to sup- 
port the movement ; when Shields 
ordered up Tyler’s brigade of 4 regi- 
ments to the Bf pport of Col. Kim- 
ball, epmmaiiding that wing, where- 
by the Eehels were outnumhered and 


Fob, 2.1. “ Feb, 26. " Feb. 28, 

Man'll X « March 11. 

‘"“(ten. F. W. Lauder, one of the bravest and 
best our earlv commaaders, had died March 
2cl, of congestion of the brain, caused by hard- 
ship, exposure, and anxiety. 


hurled hack upon their main body, 


March 19, March 22. 

About sunset, March 22. 

Pollard says the Ooufederate forces amount- 
ed to 6,000 men, with Oapt. McLaughlin’s bat- 
tery and Col. Ashby’s cavalry. 

*** Sunday, March 23. 
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strongly posted beliind a liigli and 
solid stone wall, crossing a liill, 
where a desperate stand was made 
by Jackson’s famous ‘Stonewall Bri- 
gade,’ and others, whose fire was for 
a few minutes rapid and deadly ; but 
their position was soon flanked and 
carried by our eager, determined ad- 
vance, and tliey retreated in disor- 
der, leaving 2 guns, 4 caissons, and 
many small arms. Night now fell, 
and saved them, doubtless, from a 
heavier loss. Our men secured their 
prisoners, cared for their wounded — 
those of tlie Rebels having mostly 
been carried off by them prior to 
their retreat — and sank down to rest 
on the battle-field. The Rebels re- 
treated a few miles, rapidly hut in 
good order, ere they, too, rested for 
tlie night. 

Jackson attributes his defeat in 
part to Gen. R. B. Garnett’s error of 
judgment in repeatedly ordering his 
men to retreat, when he should have 
held on and fought. It seems clear, 
liowever, that ’the capital mistake 
was his own in fighting at all, when 
his total force, according to his own 
estimate, was less than 5,000 men, 
and he estimates our infantry on the 
field at over 11,000. He makes his 
loss 80 killed, 3-12 wounded, and 269 
missing, mainly prisoners ; total, 691 ; 
while Shields claims 300 prisoners, 
and estimates the Rebel loss in killed 
and wounded at 1,000 to 1,500.‘'® 
Our own loss in tliil engagement was 
103 killed, including Col. Murray, 
of the 84th Peimsylvania ; 441 
wounded, and 24 missing. 

Gen. Shields, well aware that 


heavy reenforcements for Jackson 
were at hand, immediately sent an 
express after 'Williams’s division — ^by 
tins time well on its way to Harper’s 
Ferry — desiring its immediate return ; 
but Gen. Banks, hearing of tlie bat- 
tle by telegraph from Winchester, 
had already stopped at Harper’s Fer- 
ry and anticipated tins order ; liiin- 
self rejoining Shields early next day, 
and resnming command. He pur- 
sued Jackson vigorously up the Val- 
ley to W oodstoclv, hut was unable to 
bring him to bay. 

We have seen that Gen. McClel- 
lan’s council of corps commanders 
decided, on the 13tli of March, to 
abandon his original plan of debark- 
ing at Urbana, on the RappaJiaii- 
nock, and advancing thence on Ricli- 
niond by West Point, at the head of 
York river, making tins a secondary 
base. Tins most iiiifortimate de- 
cision is rendered unaccountable by 
a destructive if not disastrous naval 
collision whieb liad just oeciiiTed in 
Hampton Roads, and of which the 
results were well known to the coun- 
cil. 

Of our naval officers’ most calami- 
tous, cowardly, disgraceful desertion 
of and flight from the Norfolk Navy 
Y ard and Arsenal at the beginning 
of the struggle, the revolting particu- 
lars have already been given.” 
Among the vessels there ■ abandoned 
to the Rebels, after being fired, was 
tlie first-class 40-giin Bteam-frigate 
Merrimac, wliieli, by Capt. Mc( lan- 
ley’s orders, liad been scuttled and 
partly sunk, so that only her rig- 


^ “’Shields’s official reijort says: 

''The enemy’s loss is more difficult to ascer- 
tain than onr own. Two hundred and seventy 
were found dead on tlie battle-field ; 40 were 
buried by the inhabitants of the adjacent vil- 


lage; and, by a calculation made by the num- 
ber of graves found on both sides of the V alley 
road between here and Strasburg, their loss in 
killed must have been about 500, and in wounded 
bOOO,'’ « See Vol. I, 
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giiig and Upper works were burned ; 
lier Irall being saved by a speedy 
submersion. Having thus fallen 
an easy prey to tlie Rebels, slxe 
was adopted by them as tlie basis of 
an iron-clad, wliereof Lieut. John M. 
Brooke furnislied the original plan, 
wliicb Chief Engineer 'Williamson 
and Haval Constructor Porter, to- 
gether witlx Lt. Brooke, ultimately 
fashioned into tlie terrible eixgine of 
destruction known to us as the Mer- 
rimac, but designated by her rebxxild- 
ers the 'Yirgiiiia. Messrs. Brooke, 
Williamson, and Portei*, were all 
graduates from our navy, as was 
Commodore Eranklin Buchanan, who 
became her commaixder. In prepar- 
ing her for her new service, the bull 
of the Merrirnae was cixt down near- 
ly to tlie water’s edge, after slxe had 
been plugged, pximped out, and 
raised ; wlieii a sloping roof of heavy 
timber, strongly and tlioronglily 
plated with railroad iron, rose from 
two feet below the water-liixe to 
about ten feet above : tlxe ends aixd 
sides Ixeirig alike and tlxoimigbly 
sliieklod. A light luxlwai’k, or false 
bov’-, was added, designed to divide 
the water, and serve as a tank to reg- 
ulate the vessel's di’af't ; axixl beyond 
this projected a strong iron beak. 
Being tbxxs I’cndered tlxoroixgbly shot- 
proof, slxe was armed with 10 heavy 
and most etiective gixns ; axid so, hav- 
ing been largely refitted from tlxe 
spoils of the deserted Navy Tax'd, 
became at once the cheapest and 
most humidaliie ixaval engine of de- 
struction that the wundd bad ever 
seen. Wbctlier slxe had or had not 
the ability to live in an opeix, turbxx- 
leiit sea, was left undecided by her 
brief 'hut mexxiorahle career. 

A little before noon, on Saturday, 


March 8th, a strange craft was de- 
scried from oiir vessels off Newport 
News, coming down the Eliza’beth 
liver from Norfolk, past Craiiey 
Island, attended hy two iinreniarka- 
hle steam gunboats. Two other Rebel 
gnnhoats, which, had, evidently by 
preconcert, dropped down tlxe J ames 
from Richmond, had been discovered 
at anchor off Smithfield Point, some 
13 miles distant, about three hours 
before. The iiondeseiipt and her 
tenders gradually approached our 
war-ships awaiting her, and, passing 
aci’oss the how of tlxe Congress frig- 
ate, bore down on the Ciimbeiiand, 
in utter disdain of her rapid and 
well iximed but utterly iixeflective 
shots, wlxich glanced as harmless 
from the iron shield of the foe as 
though they had been peas. Not a 
gim was fired hy the mystei’ious and 
terrilxle stranger until she struck the 
Cxxmbeiiand with full force under her 
starboard fore-channels, at the same 
moment delivering a most destructive 
fire ; while her Ixlow bad opened such 
a chasm in the bow of the Cumber- 
land that her forward magazine was 
drowned in 30 minutes. Still, her 
fire was kept up until, at 3:35 p. m., 
the water had I'isen to the main 
hatchway, and the ship canted to 
port ; when, giving a parting fire, 
Lt. Morris ordered every man to 
jump overboard and save himself if 
possible. The dead, and sick, and 
sevei’ely woxinde4^ wmre unavoidably 
left in her bay and on her decks, to 
tlxe number of at least 100 ; and site 
sank to the bottom in Sl-feet water, 
with her flag still flying from her 
topmast. 

Meanwhile, tlxe Congress — wlxich 
had exchanged broadsides with tlxe 
Merrimac as she passed — was attacked 
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by tlie Kebel gmiboats, and was bat- 
tling tliein to the best of her ability, 
•until, seeing the fate of the Oumber- 
land, she set her jib and topsail, and, 
with the assistance of the gunboat 
Zouave, ran agTouiid not far from 
our batteries at hfe-wport hTews, 
•\i,diere she -was soon again assailed 
by the Merrirnac, wdiicJi, tahing po- 
sition about 150 yards from, lier stern, 
raked lier fore and aft witli shell, 
whale one of the smaller steamers 
from ISTorfblk kept up a fire on her 
starboard quarter; -wbile tlie Patrick 
Ileru'y and Thoiiias Jefferson — Rebel 
steairiers from up tbe Janies — ^like- 
wise poured in tbeir liroiiclsides with 
precision and effect. The hapless 
Congress could (mlj reply from her 
two stern guns, whereof one was soon 
dismounted and the other had its 
ninzzle Icnoeked off. Her command- 
er, Lt. Joseph B. Smith, Acting- 
Master Tlion'ias Moore, ami .I^ilot 
"William Rhodes, with nearly hidf 
lier crew, liaving l.>een. killed or 
wounded, the i?hi]> on lire in seve- 
ral places, without a gini that could 
ho brought to boar on her destroyers, 
Lt. Peiidorgrast, on whom the com- 
mand liad devolved, at 4:30 p. m. 
hauled dmvn oiir llag;. She was soon ! 
hoarded by an officer from tlie Mer- 
rinnu', v'lio took her in cliarge, but 
leff sb.ovtly afterward; when a small 
Reliel tng canto alongside and de- 
intinded that her ('row should get out 
of vhe ship, jis Imr'-^captors intended 
to Imni her innnodiatoly. Bnt onr 
soldiers on shore, who had 'not sur- 
rendereil, tind who j'ogarded the Con- 
gress :is now a Rebel vessel, opened 
so hi'isk ii lli‘e upon her that the tug 
and lier crew suddenly departed ; 
vdieii Ihc'. klerrimai! again opened on 
the luckless craft, though she had a 


white flag flying to intimate lu'r sur-. 
render. Having fired sovcrtil shells 
into her, the Merriniac left lun 1o en- 
gage the Minnesota, giving o]iportn- 
nity for her crew to esca])e to the 
sliore in small boats, witli their 
■wounded. About dark, tlie Merui- 
niae returned and jioured hot shot, 
into the desertei.l liiilk, until she vras 
set on fire and utterly destroyed, Iicr 
guns going off as they hecamo heated 
— a shell from one of them slrilni'ig 
a sloop tit anclior at Hewpnrt News, 
and blowing her up. At midnight, ■ 
tlie fire Inid retiched her magaziiics, 
containing five tuns of ]iOW<ler, and 
she Idew up with, a tremendous ex- 
plosion. Of her crew of 434 men, 
218 answ-ered to their names at roll- 
eaJl at Newport Hews next morning, 
Capt. Jolin Marston, of the steam-' 
ship Roanoke, wliercol'the njackiuery 
was disaliled, being off Foi’tress Mon- 
roe, was in coiumaml of our fleet, 
when, at 1 i*. m., one of his hjitk-out 
vessels reported by si^inal tliat the 
enemy was coming. Signaling tho 
steam-frigate Minnesota to get under 
way, and slipping his calfle, he had 
the Roanoke taken in toAv by two 
tugs, and started for the scene of 
action ; but, before lie readied it, he 
had the mortiiication ol' seedng the 
Minnesota iiard agiTuind, Ciontinu- 
ing on his course, hut unahlo to make 
tolerable headway, iio came in sight 
of the Omnberlond, only to ■Hud Inn- 
virtually destvc>ycd ; having s(»on 
after tho further 11101 *! ilic.aiioa o!' see- 
ing the Goiigri'ss haul down liei’ Hag. 
Continuing to stand on. he was soon 
himself aground astern, hi 31 hiLlKiins, 
and was obliged to be Imnlcd off by 
one of bis tugs ; wben be decided to 
come to tbe relief of the stranded 
Minnesota, liopiiig with as^olstmicc to 
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pTill lier off ; but found liiinself un- 
able to do so. Meantime, at 5 p. m., 
the frigate St. Lawrence, towed by 
tbu C'atnbndge, passed them, and 
Sfain also grounded, but was hauled 
off' by the Cambridge, when slie re- 
turned to the harbor of the fort. 

Tlie jffinnesota, Capt. Yaii Brunt, 
having, in passing Sewell's Point, 
received and returned a fire from the 
Eel)el battery, wliieh crippled her 
mainmast, had approached within a 
mile aaid a half of Kewport ISlcws, 
when she grounded, with an ebbing 
tide, arid was still hard at work try- 
ing to get off, when, at 4 p. m., the 
klerrimac, Jamestown, and Patrick 
Henry, having finished their woih at 
tire iSTews, bore down upon her. The 
sliallowness of the water forbade the 
Merrimac to come within a mile of 
lier, froju W'hicli distance she fired 
for the next two or three hours, hnt 
once hulling the Minnesota by a shot 
througli her bow. The Jamestown 
and the Patrick Henry, taking posi- 
tion on the port how and stern of the 
Minnesota, where only her heavy 
pivot-gnii could be brought to bear 
upon them, kept up a vigorous and 
eiffeetive fire on her, by which several 
of her CYCW were killed and wounded ; 
hut they finally desisted and retired, 
one of them apparently crippled. 
At T p. M., the Slerrimac hauled off 
also, and all tliree steamed toward 
Horfblk, leaving the Minnesota deep- 
ly imbedded, by the fire of her broad- 
side gnus, in the mud-bank on which 
she rested; so that it was impossible, 
evtm at high, tide, by the help of 
stc?am-tugs and hawsers, with all 
hands at work through the night, to 
haul her off. 


was dark enough, until, at 10 p. m,, 
the new iron-clad Monitor, 2 guns, 
Lt. John L, Worden, reached Fort- 
ress Monroe on her trial trip from 
Hew York, and was immediately 
dispatched to the aid of the Minne- 
sota, reporting to Capt. Yan Brunt 
at 2 A. Though but a pigmy 
beside the Merrimac, and an entire 
novelty for either land or water — “ a 
cheese-box on a raft” — the previous 
day’s sore experience of the might 
and invulnerability of iron-dads in- 
sured her a hearty welcome. Hever 
had there been a more signal example 
of the value of a friend in need. 

At 6 A. M., the Rebel flotilla reap- 
peared, and the diuims of the Min- 
nesota heat to quarters. But the 
enemy ran past, as if heading for 
Fortress Monroe, and came around 
in the channel by which the Minne- 
sota had readied her uncomfortable 
position. Again all hands were called 
to quarters, and the Minnesota, open- 
ing with her stei’ii guns, signaled the 
Monitor to attack, ^wheii the un- 
daunted little dieese-box steamed 
down upon the Rebel Apollyon and 
laid herself alongside, directly be- 
tween the Minnesota and her as- 
sailant. Gun after gun from the 
Monitor, responded to with whole 
broadsides from the Merrimac, seemed 
to produce no more impression than 
a hailstorm on a mountain-cliff ; until, 
tired of thus wasting their ammuni- 
tion, they coinm^nced maneuvering 
for the better p>osition. In this, the 
Monitor, being lighter and far more 
mauageahle than her foe, had decid- 
edly the advantage ; and the Merri- 
mac, disgusted, renewed her atten- 
tions to the Minnesota, disregarding 


for the coming day | a broadside which, would have sunk 
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any unplated sliip on tlie globe, and 
put a shell from her rifled bow-gim 
through the Minnesota’s side, which 
tore four of her rooms into one and 
set her on fire ; hut tlie flames were 
promptly extinguished. The Merri- 
inac’s next shot pierced the boiler of 
the tug-boat Dragon, wliich was 
made fast to the port side of the Min- 
nesota, to be ready to assist in tow- 
ing her off ; killing or badly wound- 
ing 7 of her crew and setting lier on 
fire. By this time, tlie Minnesota 
was raining iron upon her assailant ; 
at least 50 solid shot from her groat 
guns having struck tlie .Rebel’s side 
witbuiit apparejit effect. Now tlie 
little Monitor again interposed be- 
tween tlie larger comliatants, coni- 
pelling tlie Meii’iinac to change her 
position ; in doing wliich slie ground- 
ed ; and again a liroaiiside was])oured 
upon her at close range from all tlie 
gnus of the Minnesota that covild lie 
hrought to bear. TlieMerrimac was 
soon afloat once more, and stooii 
down the bay, chased liy the 'Monitor ; 
when suddenly the former turned and 
rail full speed into her pursuer, giving 
her a tremendous shock, Init inflicting 
no serious damage. The Rebel’s prow 
grated over the deck of the Moni- 
tor ; and was badly cut by it ; so that 
she was not inclined to repeat the 
experiment. The Monitor soon after- 
ward stood down the Doads toward 
Rortress Monroe ; but the Merrimac 
and her tenders d^d not see fit to 
])ursuc her, nor even to renew the 
attack on tlie now exposed Miniie- 
« sota ; on the contrary, they gave up 
the ti-glit, which they were destined 
never to renew, and steamed back to 

A lett er from Petersburg, March 10, to the 
Ealeigh Standard, says: “The Merrimac lost her 
enormous iron beak in the plunge at the Erics- 
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Norfolk. The Minnesota, dcs[)itc 
persistent efforts, wai^ not fairly alluat 
until 2 o’clock next morning.- 

In this mernorahle fight, the turret 
of the Monitor was struck b,v Rohel 
bolts nine times, lier side armor eight 
times, lier deck thrice, and her [bJot- 
house twice — -the last being her 
only vulnerable point. One of these 
bolts struck liar pilot-lumse S([uarely 
in front of tlie [leeji-In-ilc Ih rough 
wdiiidi Lt. Worden was watching his 
enemy, knockirig off some cement 
into his face witli sinli force as ut- 
terly to blind him for some days, and 
pcrnianeutly'' to destroy Ids left eye. 
Tliree men standing in the turret 
when it was struck were Icnocked 
down, one of them being Cldcf En- 
gineer Alban C. Stimers, wlio man- 
ag:e( I the revolving of the turret. The 
hlerrimachad her prow twisted in her 
collision with the Monitor, hcT anchor 
!i.nd flag-staff shot away, her smokc- 
I stack and steam-pipe riddled, 2 of her 
crow killed and 8 w'ounded, includ- 
ing her commander, Buchanuii. The 
I^atrick Henry was disabled liy a shot 
tl iroiigli one of her boilers, by \vhicli 4 
of her crew were killed and 3 wound- 
ed. The other Reliel gunboats report- 
ed an aggregate loss of only 0 men. 

The Merrimac was undoubtedly 
disabled’''^ in this two-days’ eoiifiict, 
or she would not have closed it as she 
did, or would have renewed it di- 
rectly afterward. 

Our total loss liy this raid, hoside 
the frigates Cumi)orlaiid ami (hui- 
gress, with all tbeir armament, the 
tug Dragon, and the serious damage 
inflicted on the Miimes(,)ta, can hard- 
ly have fallen short of TOf) men, inclnd- 

sou, and damaged lior machhievy, and is leaking 
a little." It was probably tins leak which con- 
strained her to abandon the fight as she did. 
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ing 23 taken from tlie Congress and 
carried off by tbe gunboat Beaufort. 


Gen. McClellan left Wasliington 
on tbe 1st of April, arriving next day 
at Fortress Monroe. Of liis army, 

68.000 men and 100 guns were there 
before liim, andnearly as many more 
on tlie ■way. Gen. Wool’s force, bold- 
ing tbe Fortress, is not included in 
these numbers. 

Gen. J. B. Magnider, at Yorktown, 
watched this ominous gathering in 
his front at the head of a E-ebel force 
officially reported by him at 11,000 
in all : 6,000 being required to gar- 
rison Gloucester Point, Yorktown, 
and Mulberry Island ; leaving but 

6.000 available for the defense of a 
line of 13 miles. Gen. McClellan 
says his information placed Magru- 
der’s command at 15,000 to 2i),000 
men, aside from Geii. Unger’s force 
at Norfolk, estimated by him at 
20,000. Feeling the importance of 
dealing decisively with Magnider 
before he could he reenforced by 
Johnston, McClellan ordered an ad- 

Called by Gen. McClellan, Lee’ sYlM 

Pollard says : 

“ General Magruder, the hero of Bethel, and 
a commander who was capable of much greater 
achLevemeiits, was left to confront the growing 
forces on the Peninsula-, which daily menacetl 
him, witli an array of 7 500 men, while the 
great Inilk o!' tlic Confedorate forces were stllliu 
motinu in the noigliborliood of the Rappahan- 
nnek and the Ra[)idan, and lie had no assurance 
of rcenforcements. Q'iie force of the enemy was 
ten times his own : tliey had commenced a daily 
cannonadiug tijjon his lines; and a council of 
general ofticers was convenod, to consult wdio- 
ther the little army of 7,500 men should main- 
tain its position in the faeo of tenfold odds, or 
retire before the enemy. The opinion of the 
council was unanunous for the latter alternative, 
with the exception of one officer, who declared 
that every uiaii should die in the intrenchments 
before the little army should fall back. ‘ By 
1.1^ — , it shall bo so 1’ was the sudden o.xclaination 
ol Gou. ilagruder, in sympathy W'lth the gallant 
Ku.?,-i'c-;titin. The resolution demons I rated a re- 
:markable_ heroism and spirit.. ^ Our little force 
was adroitly extended over a distance of several 


vanee on the morning of the 4tli ; 
and, before evening of the next day, 
Gen. Ileintaelmaii, in front of Tork- 
town, and Gen. Keyes, before Yv" inn's 
Mili,“ oil' the W arwic'k, were brought 
to a halt by the fire of Eebel bat- 
teries.^* Gen. McClellan liad been 
misled with regard to tbetopogi’a]iby 
of tbe country as well as tbe number 
of Ms foes. On Ms map, the M ar- 
wick was traced as-beadir.gin or very 
near Skiff’s creek, directly np the 
Peniusula from its inoiitl'i, some six 
or eight miles west of Yorktown : 
whereas it actually heads wirliin 
a mile of that ]:)ost, running diag- 
onally and crookedly nearly ‘acru^-s 
the Peninsula, while it was in 
good part navigable by lubol gun- 
boats, His false information, rogmd- 
ing it was fiiriiished, he stares, by 
Gen. Wool’s topographical engineers ; 
though there must have Imeii a hun- 
dred negroes about the Fortress, each 
of whom could and gladly wuiiM 
have corrected it. Our shij:s of war 
—what the Merriniftc had left oi' 
them — ^rvere intently watching for 

miles, reaching from Muliierry Ishrnd u:> (.iioii- 
cester Point, a regiment lidng posted lu re r-iid 
there, in every gaii plainly open to ubservation, 
and on other portions of the line tlie nn ii l.ciim' 
posted at long intervals, to give llie :'pjM;';triU!co 
of numbers to the enemy. Mad tiao weakness 
of Gen. UugTuder .at this tinio Iv ea kjiown to 
the enemy, ho might have ,'^nflered (in; (oiiso- 
quences of his devoted and spl!'-.siu'nlii.'ine cour- 
ngo; but, as it was, he held his iiucs on tlio 
peninsula until they were ri.'mil‘orei?'.i i>y the 
most ■ considerable ])orl:ion of didiusion's 

forces, and made the sitna lion of a eoiitwsr upon 
which the attention the pniilic w;*?. unani- 
mously fixed as the most decisive of tlm war.” 

Col. Fremantle, of the British Crililstreara 
Guards, in Ids “Three ilonths in iho Southern 
States,” says ; 

“He [Magrudor] toLl mo the difBreiit diM r.s 
he resorted to to idind tmd dcv'civL' McCk-'ih.n 
. as to his strength; and he spoke of the int' u.'O 
relief and amusoraent with \vhich he at lenuCi 
s.aw tluit General, with liis in;wrdfi(‘i‘!i!i army. 
Zwp.'/j to hr Ilk (/riiuiol hofoie thini'l' ixiiihr r <• 
defmitd only by tSjOUU racu.'' 



McClellan bepoeb yoretown. 
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tlie reappearan&e down tlie Elizabetli aware tliat time was precious, and 
of til atmarine monster and lier three that a few clays iniglit greatly iu- 
satellite giinhoats; and Com. G-oIds- crease the niimbcr of liis foes, venture 
borough did not feel jiistiiieci in de- to order a determined assault.''”’ On 
taching a part of them to reduce the the contrary, he sat down before 
water batteries at Yorlctown and Mag-rncler’s lines, began to throw up 
Oloucostei-. The Commodore does earthworks, and sent orders to "Wasli- 
md. seem to have been asked to clear ington for siege-giins. Pressing too 
the \Varvvdck river of Ilebel gunboats close to Yorktown, the besiegers 
— if, iiahicd, any were there. Ma- were repulsed by a sudden charge of 
grudoi* seems wholly imooiiscions of two battalions under Col. "Ward. 
e\'er Imvinghad any naval assistance. On tlie IGtli, a reconnoissaiice in force 
i\[(‘Clellaii felt of the Hebei lines by the 2d division of tlie 4tli corps, 
at dilibrent points, but did not, though Gen. W. F. Smitli, was iimde at Dam 

ilagrader says : steadiness of dur troops. Tlius, wick a.UoO men, 

“ On every portion of my lines, lie attaelvecl prelusive of tlie garrisous, we stopped and Lolit 
113 witli a furious eannonatling and musketry, . in cheek over 100,000 of tlie eneuiy. Every pre- 
whlcliwas responded to ndtli effect hy our idt- paration was made in antieipnlion of anothor 
levi'-s au'l troops of the line. His skirmisliers attack by the eiK'uiy. Tuc uiou dept in dm 
wore* also well thrown forward on this and the trenches and underarms ; but, to iny utter sur- 
suecvi'diug day, and energetically felt our wdiole prise, he permitted day ukcr day to Ll.ipse with- 
line; but were everywhere repulsed by the out an assault.” 
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'No. 1, on tlie Warwick, wliick was 
to liave been converted into a real 
attack if successful at tlie outset. 
Tkougli gallantly made, it failed ; 
our advance being driven back across 
tbe stream with the loss of 100 men. 
The Kebels lost about '75 men, in- 
cluding Col. R. M. McKinney, 15th 
Morth Carolina, killed. 

Gen. McClellan had been tliiily 
days in front of Torktown, and was 
intending to open the siege in due 
form by the fire of breaching batteries 
on the morning of May 6th ; but he 
found, two days earlier, that Magru- 
der had abandoned his works, includ- 
ing Yorktown, during the preceding 
night, retreating up the Peninsula.^" 

The pursuit of the Hying Keitels 
was prompt and energetic. It Avas 
led by Gen. George D. Stoneman, 
wfitli 4 regiments and a squadron of 
cavalry, and 4 batteifies of horse-artil- 
lery, followed, on the Yorktown road 
to Williamsburg, by Hooker’s and 
Kearny’s dhnsions, and on the Winn’s 
Mill road by those of W. F. Smith, 
Couch, and Casey. Gen. McClellan 
remained at YorktOAvii to supervise 
the embarkation of Gen. Franklin’s 
and otlier troups for lYest Point. 

Gea. John G. Barnarcl, (ion. McClellan’s 
diiof engineer tlivo\igh the Peninsula campaign, 
in a report to Jiis commander at the close of that 
campaign, says; 

“ At the time the Army of the Potomac landed 
on the Peninsula, the fiebd cause Avas at its 
loAvost ebb. its armies AA'oro demoralized hy the 
defeats of Port Royal, Mill Si)ring-, .Fort Henry, 
Fort Dondson, Roanoke Island, and Pea Pudge; 
and reduced hy sickness, loss in battle, expira- 
tions of pei'iod of service, etc. ; wliilo the con- 
scription law was not yet even passed. It 
seemed as if it needed but one vigorous g-ripe to 
end forever this Rebellion, so noarp'- throttled. 
■Jlow, then, happened it, that the day of the ini- 
tiation of the campaign of this magnificent Army 
of the Potomac was the day of the resuscitation 
of the Eehoi cause, which seemed to grow pari 
jjas-sit with the slow progress of its operations? 

“IIOAVover I may be committed to any ex- 
pression of professional opinion to the contrary 


Fort Magnider, just in front of 
Williamsburg, at tlie juuctioii of sev- 
eral roads, commanded, with its 13 
adjuncts, substantially all tlie roads 
leading farther up the Peninsula. 
Though not calculated to stand a 
siege, it Avas a large and strong 
earth vA’'ork,AvitIi a Avet ditcdi nine feet 
Avide. Here Stoneman Avas stopped 
by a sharp and accurate caimoiiad- 
ing, AA’hich compelled him to recoil 
and aAvait the arrit'a! of infantry, 
Gen. Sumner, Avitli Smith’s division, 
came np at 5:30 p. m. A lieaAw rain 
soon set in, and continued through 
the night, making the roads nearly 
impassable. The seAmral commands, 
marching on different roads, liad in- 
terfered with and obstructed cadi 
other’s progress at the junction of 
those roads as they concentered upon 
Williamsburg. Geii, Hooker, ad- 
vancing'’’’ on the direct road from 
YorktoAAUi to Williamsburg, Avas 
stopped, five or six miles out, liy 
finding Gen. Smith’s division in his 
Avay, and compelled ,to Avait some 
hours. Impatient at this delay, he 
sought and obtained of Gen. .Ileint- 
zelmaii permission to mo \'0 oaxu* lo 
tlie Hampton road on Ids left, on 

(I certainly f?MGsuggcst it.j, my oinuioii 'non; i,^ thiil: 
the lines of Yorktown shovihl have been assault- 
ed. Tliere is reason to Iselievo tliat they wore 
not held in strong force when ouritnuy api)c,«ar(;d 
before them; and we kuotv tliat tlioy were far 
from complete. Tiie prestige of jiowei’, the 
rale, Avore on our side. It aauis due to oursel\ o.s 
to confirm and su.stain it. AAI.‘ slioiild pniliably 
have succeeded. .But, if Ave liad failed, it may 
AA'ell be doubted Avlietheg the sliocic of an unsue- 
eessfnl assault Avouldbe'more demoralizing than 
the labor.s of a siege. 

“Gur troops toiled a montli m the trenelios, 
or lay 'in the swamps of AVarwick. We lost fe w 
men by the siege; but di.sease took a fearful 
hold of the arinj’-; and toil and hardship, unre- 
deemed by the excitement of combat, impaired 
their morale. We did not carry Avith us from 
Yorktown so good an army as Ave took there. 
Of the bitter fruits of tliat month gained by the 
enemy, Ave have tasted to our iieart’s content.” 

May 4. 



THE FIGHTING AT W I L L I A Ivl S B U R G . 
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Trliicli lie advanced tlirougli the rain 
and deep mud and the dense dark- 
ness till nearly midnight, when his 
troops were halted in the road, and 
rested as they might until dawn; 
then tiiey pressed on until, emerg- 
ing from a forest, they came in sight, 
ahoiit 5:30 a. m., of the Tlehel works 
before Williamsburg ; Fort Magruder 
in the center, at the junction of the 
Yorktowii and Hampton roads, with 
its cordon of 13 redoubts, extending 
clear across the Peninsula, hence 
widening quite rapidly and perma- 
nently just above the town. The 
ground had of course been chosen to 
give the greatest advantage to its 
defenders: tlie forest felled for a 
breadth of nearly lialf a mile, to ol> 
stnict the advance of our infantry ; 
wliile a belt of open, level land, 60u 
or TOO jmrds wide, dotted all over 
with rifle-pits, intervened between 
this tangled abatis and tlie fort and 
redoubts. W illiamsburg lay in plain 
sight of Hookers position, two miles 
distant. After, a careful survey of 
the ground, knowing that there were 
80,000 of our troops within two miles, 
and the main body of our army with- 
in twelve, Hooker decided to attack, 
in order to hold the Hehel force en- 
gaged nntil the rest of onr army 
could come up. Accordingly, send- 
ing the 1st Massachusetts into the 
felled timljer on the left, and the 2d 
Hew Hampshire into that on the 
right, with directions to skirmish np 
to tlie further edge of the abatis, and 
ordering the 11th Massachusetts and 
26th Peimsylvania to form on the 
right of the 2d Hew Hampshire and 
advance as skirmishers until they 
reached the Y^orktownroad, he threw 
forward into the cleared field on the 
right of the road, barely TOO yards 


from Port Magruder, Webber’s bat- 
tery, wbicli at once drew the fire of 
the Eebel batteries, whereby 4 of his 
cann Olliers -were shot down and the 
rest driven off before w^e bad tired a 
gun; blit tlieir places w^ere soon sup* 
plied, and Brarnliairs battery brought 
into action on the right of Webber’s ; 
when, between them, Fort Magruder 
was silenced before 9 a. m. Patter- 
son’s brigade, composed of the 6tb, 
Tth, and 8th Hev/ Jersey, was formed 
behind these batteries as their sup- 
port, and was soon desperately en- 
gaged with the Eehel intantry and 
sharp-shooters, who were found un- 
comtbrtal'jly nniiierous ; so that the 
Ist Massachusetts, 72d and TOtli 
Hew York were sent to their aid, 
and, tliough fighting gallantly, Ibiind 
themselves still overmatched. Meaii- 
Avhile, our skirmishers on the right 
having reached the Torktown road, 
the 11th Massachusetts and 26th 
Pennsylvania were sent down that 
road to press the enemy and estab- 
lish a connection with Ileiiitzel- 
man’s corps, supposed to he estab- 
lished upon it ; Hooker, at 11:20 
A. M., sending a pressing message to 
Ileintzelman for assistance, and not • 
finding him. By 1 in m., Hooker 
had sent in the T3d and TMi New 
YMrk, Ids last regiments ; and, though 
bis force ivas fighting gallantly, with 
varying success, he was losing men 
fiist, yet making no headway. Three 
times he had. repulsed Eebel charges 
upon his center, each made with 
fresh troops in increasing niiinbers 
and with more resolute purpose. 
Soon, word came from the regiments 
thus engaged that their ammiiiiitiun 
was giving out, while no supply-train 
had yet come iip ; and it was found 
necessary to glean the cartridges 
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from tlie boxes of oiir fallen heroes, 
while our most advanced regiments 
were di*awn back to a position whence 
they conld guard onr left, yet form a 
portion of our front. 

Gen. Longstreet’s division of the 
Eehel main army — which army, 
under Gen, Joseph E. Johnston as 
commander-in-chief, had hastened ere 
this to the defense of Richmond from 
the side of the Peninsula — ^had passed 
through Williamsburg on the retreat, 
vdien it was recalled to aid in the j 
defense."'^ Having now arrived on 
the held, a fresh attempt was made 
to drive in our left, which, after a 
protracted struggle, was repulsed 
with mutual slaughter; hut a simnl- 
tsineoiis attack on our front, from the 
direction of Fort Magruder, was suc- 
cessful to the extent of capturing 4 
of onr guns and making 200 or 300 
prisoners. 

Thus, for nine hours, — from 7:30 
A. M. to 4:30 p. M., — Hooker’s single 
division was pitted against substan- 
tially the whole Rebel army, with 
every advantage of a chosen and 
Bkillfully fortified position on their 
side. Ho division ever fonglit better ; 
and, thongli its General estimates the 
Rebel killed as double his own, he is 
douliiless mistaken. 

Gen. Ileintzedmaii and staff, but 
no troo]>s, had arrived early in the 
aitenioon. At 4:30 p. m., Gen. 
Kearny ai’rived, with his division, 
and pressed to the front; allowing 
Hooker s thinned regiments to with- 
draw from the fight and he held as a 
reserve. Kearny, under Gen. Ileint- 
zelniaifs orders, at once deployed 

Gen. HcOleJInn, in Jii.s report, says; 

“ It is my opinion that the enemy opposed iis 
here tvith only a portion of his army. When 
onr cavalry iir^L appeared, there was nothing 
but the enemy’s reur-guard in Williamsburg; 


Berry’s brigade to the left of the 
Williamsburg road, and ihrney"- to 
the right, leading forward two fa>m- 
panies of the 2d Michigan to ]>cat 
back the enemy’s skirmislii'i’.-, now 
annoying our batteries : ^rhi]c M;ij. 
Wainwright, Hooker’s c]iiei\»f aj'tll- 
lery, collected his gimners and 
reopened a fire from his remaining 
pieces; whereupon the oth How 
Jersey, though fearfully cut u]a ral- 
lied promptly to their support. Our 
musketry lire was renewed tdong the 
whole line, and our regiments began 
to gain ground. 

Finding that tlie heavy tirnlier in 
his front defied all direct approach, 
Gon. Kearny ordered Col. Hobart 
Ward, with the 3Sth Hew York, to 
charge down the road and take tlie 
rifle-pits on the center of the abatis 
by their flank ; which was gallantly 
done, the regiment losing 9 of its 19 
officers during the brief hour of its 
engagement. The success of its 
charge not being perfect, the left 
wing of Col. Riley’s 40th Hew York 
(Mozart) charged up to the open 
space, and, taking the rifle-pits in re- 
verse, drove out their oeenpants and 
held the ground. By this time, Gen. 
Jameson had brouglit up the ri’ar 
brigade of the division ; wlnu’chy, 
under a severe tire, a seeorid line was 
established, and two colmmis of regi- 
ments made disposable for further 
operations, when thick da i’kne.-'S 
closed in, and onr- soldiers rented, in 
rain and mire, on the field they had 
barely won. 

Gen, Heintzelman, who luid at 
Yorktown been cluirged Iw Gon. 

although troops were brought bank during the 
night and the next day, to liold the work;? as 
long as possible, in order to gain time for tlie 
trains, etc., already well on their way to liich- 
mond, to make their escape.” 
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McOLEILAliT AT,.' 

McClellan witli tlie direction of tlie : 
pursuit, laid tins day been siijDerseded 
by an order wliicb placed Gen. Sum- 
ner in command at tlie front. To 
Sumner, accordingly, Hooker had 
sent, at different times throiiglioiit 
the afternoon, pressing applications 
\ for aid, l:)iit had received none ; and 
Hooker says in his report : 

“ History will not be believed when it is 
told lliut the noble officers and men of my 
division were permitted to carry on this 
uuei|aal stniggie from morning until niglit 
unaided, in the presence of more tlian 
So.nOu of 1 boil* eomrades with arms in their 
haiub. Xovertheless, it is true.” 

Gen. Sumner explains that, before 
these applications reached him, lie 
had dispatched Gen. Hancock, yvitli 
Iris lirigade, to tiro extreme right ; so 
that lie had but about 3,000 infantry 
left, wltilo cavalry was useless in that 
wmoded and unknown region ; lienee, 
lie was unable to give the assistance 
required, 

Gen. Hancock duly accomplished 
the liaiiking movement assigned him, 
and, by a brilliant bayonet charge, 
carried the Eebel works on onr 
riglit, witli a loss of less than 50 
men.®" Soon, Gen. McClellan — after 
whom the Prince De Joinville and 
Gov. Sprague, of Eliode Island, had 
ridden post haste to Yorktown, where 
he was supGrinteiiding the dispatcli- 


VILLIAMSBTJRG. 

iiig of Franklin’s division to "West 
Point — was induced, after some de- 
lay, to ride to the front, reaching 
Hancock’s position about 5 p. m. 
Before dark, several other divisions 
bad arrived on the gTomid ; that of 
Gen. Concli, or a part of it, in season 
to claim the honor of having been 
engaged in the battle. 

Gen. McClellan, at 10 p. m,, dis- 
patclied to Wasliington the following 
account of this bloody affair, which 
proves that lie xvas still quite in the 
dark respecting it : 

“After arranging for movement np Yorh 
river, I was urgently sent for here. I find 
Joe Joliiiston in front of me in strong force, 
%yvoh((hly great a good deal,th(mmy own, 
and ^•ery strongly intrencbed. Hancock lias 
taken two redoubts, and repulsed Eiudy’s 
brigade by a real cliarge witli the bayonet, 
taking one Colonel and 150 prisoners, kill- 
ing at least two Colonels and as many Lt.- 
Oolonels, and many privates. His conduct 
was brilliant in the extreme. I do not know 
our exact loss, but fear Hooker has lost con- 
siderably on onr left. I learn from prison- 
ers that they intend disputing every step to 
Kichmond. I shall run the risk of at least 
holding them in cheek here, while I resume 
the original plan. Mg entire foreo is, un- 
doubtedly, eonsiderally inferior to that of 
the Rehels, who still light well; but I will 
do all I can "with tlie force at my disposal.” 

Had he supposed that the Eebels 
were at that moment evacuating 
’Williamshiirg in such haste as to 
leave all their severely yvoimded, 700 
or 800 ill number, to become pi*ison- 



i ion. ytcClollan, in his Report, says that ho 
iir.st heard, at 1 p. 31,, that every thing was not 
progro.ssing favorably, when: 

“Completing the necessary arrangements, I 
returned to my camp witl^ut delay, rode rapidly 
to tlie front, a distance of some fourteen miles, 
tiivough roads much obstructed by troops and 
w'agons. and reached the field between d and 5 
p 31 .. in tiino to take a rapid survey of the 
ground. I soon learned that there was no 
direct communication: between our center and 
the left mider Gen. Heintzelman. The center 
was ciiiefiy in tlie nearer edge of the wood.s situ- 
ated between us and the enemy. As heavy 
firing wa.s heard in the direction of Gen. Han- 
cock’.s command, I immediately ordered Gen. 
Smith to proceed with Ms two remaining bri- 


gades to support tliat part of the line. Gen., 
Naglee, v,dth his brigade, received similar or- 
ders. I then directed onr center to advance 
to the further edge of tlie woods mentioned 
above, which was done, and attempted to open 
communicat ion witli Gen. IlGintzelnian, lint was 
prevented hy the marshy state of tlie ground 
in the direction in wliicli the attempt was made. 
Before Gens. Smith and Naglee could reacli the 
field of Gen. Hancock’s operations, although tliey 
moved with great rapidity, he had been con- 
fronted by a superior force, reigning to re- 
treat slowly, he aivaited their onset, and then 
turned upon them : after some terrific volleys of 
musketry, he charged them wfitii the bayonet, 
routing and dispersing their whole force, killing, 
wounding, and capturing from 500 to 000 men : 
he himself losing only 31 men.” 
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ers, lie iiiiist have ivritten a very dif- 
ferent dispatch ; and it is not proba- 
ble that they would have carried off, 
over the drenched and miry roads, 
more cannon than they could boast 
on the morning before the battle/^ 
Q-en. Hooker reports a loss in 
this engagement of 338 killed, 902 
wounded, and 335 missing, who of 


which had been kept on board the 
transports which brought it from 
Alexandria two or tliree weeks be- 
fore, had been preparing to move 
from Yorktown np York river to 
West Point; where its 1st brigade, 
under Gren. Newton, landed iinop- 
230sed next day/® It debarked on a 
spacious, open plain on the west side 


course were prisoners. Gen. McClel- 


of the Y"ork and its south-western 


laii makes our total loss dui’ing the 
day 456 killed, 1,400 wounded, and 
372 missing; total, 2,228.“® Many of 
those 23risoners, knowing that we had 
an overwhelming force just at hand, 
confidently looked for recapture dur- 
ing ‘the night, and were sorely cha- 
grined to find themselves deliberately 
marching toward a Eebel prison next 

day. ^ 

While the battle at Williamsburg 
was raging, Gen. Franklin’s division, 


affluent, the Pamunkey ; no enemy 
a]3pearing till next day. Meantime, 
Gen. Dana had arrived with a part 
of Gen. Sedgwick’s division, but not 
debarked. Our gunboats took quiet 
possession of the little village at the 
Point, and hoisted our flag over it ; 
no white man appearing to greet 
their arrival. During the niglit, one 
of our vedettes was shot through the 
heart, from the wood that fringed the 
plain whereon onr troops -^vero en- 


Ou waking, next morning, to find the Reb- 
els vanished and his forces in quiet possession 
of Williamsburg, Gen. McClellan forwarded the 
following more cheerful displatches : 

“Headquarters Army op the Potomac, ) 
“Williamsburg, Va., May 6. ] 

“Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

“I have the pleasure to announce the occupa- 
tion of this place as the result of the hard-fought 
action of yesterday. The effect of Hancock’s 
brilliant engagement yesterday afternoon was to 
turn the left of their lino of works. He was 
strongly reenforced, And the enemy abandoned 
the entire position during the night, leaving all 
his sick and wounded in our hands. His loss 
yesterdaj’- was very severe. We liave some 300 
uninjured prisoners, and more tlian a thousand 
wounded. Their loss in killed is heavy. The 
victory is complete. 

“ I have .sent cavalry in pursuit; but the roads 
are in such condition that I cannot move artil- 
lery nor supplies. I shall therefore push the 
other movement most energeticafij. The con- 
duct of our men has been excellent, with scarcely 
an exception. The enemy’s works are very ex- 
tensive and exceedingly strong, both in respect 
to their position and the works themselves. Our 
loss was heavy in Hooker’s division, but very 
little on other parts of the field. Hancock’s 
success was gained with a loss of not over 20 
killed and ivomided. Weather good to-day, but 
great difficulty in getting up food on account of 
the roads. V ory few wagons have yet come up. 
Am I authorized to follow the example of other 
Generals, and direct names of battles to be 


placed on the colors of regiments? We have 
other battles to fight before reaeliing Richmond. 

“ G. B. McClellan, 

“ Maj.-Gen. Commanding.” 

“Headquarters Army op the Potomac, { 
“ Williamsburg. May 6. j 
“Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

“ Every hour proves our victory more com- 
plete. The enemy’s loss is great, especially in 
officers. I have just heard of five more of tlioir 
guns captured. Prisoners are constantly arriv- 
ing. G. B. McCL:E:t.L.v.v. 

“ Maj.-Gen. Commanding.” 

”” Ho official account of the Ilelicl lo.ascs in 
this engagement is at hand; but the Ji’ichinond 
of May Sth has a bulletin, professedly 
based on an official dispatch from (ten. dului- 
ston, wliich, claiming’ 11 cannon ami (,”23 pris- 
oners captured, admits a Rebel loss of but 220 ; 
yet names Gen. Anderson, of North Carolina. 
Col. Mott, of Mississiinn, Col. 'WTtrd, 4ih Flor- 
ida, and Col. Wm. H. Pahnei-, 1st Virginia, a.s 
among the killed; and Gen. Early, Goii, Raimj. 
Col. Kemper, Ith Virginia, Col. Corse. Kth 
Virginia, and Col. Garland, of Lynchburg, as 
wounded; adding: “The 1st Virginia was badly 
cut up. Out of 200 men in the fight, some 80 
or 90 are reported killed or wounded. i,lol. 
Kemper’s regiment suffered terribly, though we 
have no account of the extent of the casualties.” 
These items indicate a total loss of certainly not 
less than 1,000. “ May 6. 


JTORFOLK EVACUATED BY THE REBELS. 


m 


camped, tlioiigli no hostile force had 
appeared. I^Text morning, however, 
a regiment or two of the enemy was 
descried and shelled from onr gim- 
hoats; whereupon Gen, Dana, by 
order of Gen. Sloenm, hastened the 
landing of his men and horses ; while 
h the 16th, 31st, and 32d Hew York, 
with the 95th and 96th Pennsylvania, 
were pushed forward into the woods 
in our front, with orders to drive out 
the few Eebel scouts who were sup- 
posed to he skulking there. They 
soon found themselves engaged with 
a far larger force than they had 
expected, whereof Gen. 'Whiting’s 
Texan division and Wade Hampton’s 
South Carolina Legion formed a part ; 
and who, with every advantage of 
j)Osition and knowledge of the 
ground, drove our men out in haste 
and disorder. Twice the attempt 
was renewed, wnth similar results; 
but at length, our batteries having- 
been landed and posted, they, with the 
aid of the gunboats, easily silenced 
the single Eebel battery of small 
howitzers, wdiich, from an elevated 
clearing in the woods, had assisted to 
repel the advance of our infantry; 
and now that infantry |)ii8hed once 
more into the woods, and found no 
enemy to contest their possession. 
We lost in this affair 191: men, mainly 
of the 31st and 324, Hew York, in- 
cluding two Captains and two Lieu- 
tenants ; while the Eebel loss was tri- 
fling- 

Gen. Stoneman, with the advance 
-^'Of onr main army, moved from Wil- 
^^•dmmsbnrg on the 8th to open com- 
munication with Gen. Pranklin, fol- 
lowed by Smith’s division on the 
direct road to Eichmond. Eain fell 
frequently ; the roads were horrible ; 


so that Gen. McClellan''s head- 
quarters only reached White House 
on the 16tli, Tiinstall’s Station on 
the 19th, and Coal Harbor on the 
22d. O ur advanced light troops had 
reached the Chickahominy at Bot- 
tom’s Bridge two days before. 


The movement of our grand army 
up the Peninsula, in connection with 
Burnside’s successes and captures in 
Horth Carolina,^" had rendered the 
possession of Horfolk by the Eebels 
no longer tenable. To hold it by 
any force less than an army would be 
simply exposiug that force to capture 
or destruction at the pleasure of our 
strategists. Gen. Wool, commanding 
at Fortress Monroe, having organized 
an expedition designed to reduce that 
important city, led it thither on the 
10th ; finding the bridge over Tan- 
ner’s creek on fire, but no enemy to 
dispute possession of Horfolk, which 
was quietly surrendered by its Mayor. 
The Havy Yard and Portsmouth 
were in like manner repossessed ; 
the Eebels, ere they left, destroying 
every thing that would burn, partially 
blowing up the Dry Dock, and com- 
pletely destroying their famous iron- 
clad known to us as the Merrimac.“ 
They left about 200 cannon, in- 
cluding 39 of large caliber at Craney 
Island, and those in the Sewell’s 
Point batteries, which, though spik- 
ed, were valuable ; 29 pieces were 
found mounted on strong earthworks 
two miles fromHorfolk, but deserted. 
In fact, it had been decided, at a 
council beld at Horfolk some days 
before, that no attempt should be 
made to defend that city. The Mer- 
rimac, though she never fully re- 
covered from the effects of her strug- 


' See pages 73-81. 
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gle witli tlie Monitor, liad come down ^ 
tlie river and sliown figlit when our 
vessels first undertook to shell ont 
the Rebel batteries at Sewell’s Point, 
three days before her self-destruc- 
tion. Two unfinished iron-clads 
■were among the vessels fired by the 
Rebels ere they left. 

The serious difference between the 
Administration and Gen. McClellan 
respecting the strength of his army, 
and the detachment therefrom of 
McDowell’s and other forces for ser- 
vice elsewliere, now demands our de- 
liberate consideration. Gen. McClel- 
lan, upon first assuming command ’® 
of the Army of the Potomac, had ad- 
dressed to tlie President a memoran- 
dum, wherein, in addition to the 
armies required to make “ a strong 
movement on the Mississippi,” to 
drive the Rebels “out of Missouri,” 
to hold Kentucky, and sustain “ a 
movement through that State into 
Eastern Tennessee,” to guard secure- 
ly the passes into Western Yirgiuia, 
“ to protect and reopen the Balti- 
more and Ohio Raihoad,” to “ gar- 

^"Com. Tatnall, in bisolScial report of the loss 
of the Merrimae. lays tho blamo entirely on his 
pilots, who on tho 7 th assured him lliat they 
could take lier to williin -10 miles of Richmond 
if her draft wore lessened to IS foot; but, after 
live or six lioiirs had l)eon devoted to this work, 
ani she had thus been disalilod for action, they, 
for the tirst time, declared tliat, as tlie winds 
bad for two days been westerly, tlio water in the 
Janies was too low, so that she could not now 
ho run aiiove tlio Jamestown fiats, up to which 
point each slioro was occupied by our amiies. 
He had now no alternative but to fire her, land 
his crew, and make the host of his way to Suf- 
folk. A Court of Incpiiry, presided over by Oapt. 
Preneb Forrest, after an investigation protracted 
from ilay 22d to June 11th, decided that her 
destruction was unnecessary, and that she might, 
after being liglitoned to a draft of 20 feet 6 
inches, have been taken up James river to Hog 


risen Baltimore and Fortress Mon- 
roe,” and leave 20,000 “for tlie 
defense of 'W’asliingtoii,” lie recjiiired 
for liis “main army of operatirjiis” 

225.000 iiifaiitry, 25,500 cavalry, 
'7,500 engineer troops, and 15,000 
artillery men, with COO field guns ; 
in all, 273,000 men. Even tins 
iniglity army was deemed by Iiim in- 
suflicient, unless aided by a strong 
naval force.” 

Kearly three mouths later, in a 
letter to tlie Secretary of IFur, he so 
modified this demand as to evince a 
willingness to begin otlensive o]>era- 
tions wfith a total ctieetive fiave on 
the Potomac and in Maryland — hut 
not including the garrison of Fortress 
Monroe — of 208,000 men ami ^88 
guns; hut to secure this, he caleii- 
lated, would require an aggregtitc of 

240.000 men on his mimlt-r-i-olls, in- 
cluding tlie sick and ahsoiit, wliiie lie 
had hut 168,318, with 228 field guns, 
present, and 6 more batteries on tlie 
way from Mew York. Thu.s his 
army, which by Deccmlier 1st had 
been swelled nearly to 2**0,<**^0, and 
for the three months succeeding 

Island. Part of tho blame, however, was hud 
on tlie hasty retreat from Norfolk of llio military 
under Gen. Huger. 

'‘“August 4, ISGl. 

He says : 

“Its general line of operations slnvuhl he so 
directed thtit wader iranspurtutinn cim ho availc-d 
of, from point to point, liy inoatiH of tin,* ocean 
aud the rivers emptying into it. An cesculiul 
feature of the plan of operations will be 1J50 
employment of a strong naval foi'ce, to ]u'OtC‘Oi 
the movements of a Heft of transi'/orts huended 
to convey a considerable body of troops from 
point to point of the enemy's sea-eoa-d. . 

either creating diversions, and rendering it neces- 
sary to detach largely from their main lioay 
order to protect such of their clues as nu-y l.e 
threatened, or else lauding aud forming tstah- 
lishments on their coast, at any favorahlf' places 
that opportunity might offer. Tiiis natal force 
should also cooperate with tho main army, in its 
efforts to seize the important sca-hnard towns of 
. the Rebels.” — JlcCkUau's OjjkM JJtiiuoranduiti. 
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WASHI^rO-TOH OI^T TO BE GOVEBED. 


averaged about 220,000 men/® was 
at no time large enoiigli, according 
to Ms computation, to justify a deter- 
mined offensive, since be persisted in 
computing the Eebel army contront- 
ing liini at no less than “150,000 
strong, well drilled and equipped, 
ably commanded and strongly in- 
trenclied.” 

ISTow, tlie movement first contem- 
plated, by way of tlie Rappabamiocl: 
and Urbaiia— still more, tbat ulti- 
mately decided on by way of Fortress 
Monroe and tlie Peninsula — involved 
a division of this army^ and tbe reser- 
vation of a considerable part of it for 
tbe protection of W ashington, as also 
tbe securing of Mar}dand and tbe 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from 
desolating raids down tbe Slienaii- 
doab Y alley. President Lincoln 
bad reluctantly given Ids assent to 
this circumlittoral advance, on these 
expressed conditions : 

“Eveoutive Mansion, Washington, ) 
“March 8, 1862. \ 

“ Peesident’s General Wae Order, Mo. 3 : 

“ Ordered^ That^no change of tlie base of 
operations of the Anny of the Potomac 
shall be made without leaving in and about 
Washington such a force as, in the opinion 
of the General-in-Oliief and the commanders 
of army corps, shall leave said city entirely 
secure. 

“ Tliat no more than two army corps 
(about 50,000 troops) of said Army of the 
Potoiimc sliall he moved en fo-wte tor a new 
base of oiteratious until tbe navigation of 
tbe Potomac, from Washington to the 
'CIiesa])cake Paj', shall be freed from the 
enemy's batteries, find other obstructions, 
or until the President shall hereafter give 
express peruussion. 

“That any nioveme.ft as aforesaid, en 
route lor a new base of operations, which. 
ma,y be ordered by the General-in-Ohief, 
and which may be intended to move upon 
'the Chesa])eake Bay, shall begin to move 
upon the liay as early as the 18th of March 
instant; ami the General-in-Ohief shall he 
responsible that it so moves as early as tbat 
day. 


“ Ordered, That the army and navy co- 
operate in an immediate effort to capture 
the enemy’s batteries upon the Potomac 
between Washington and the Chesapeake 
Bay. Areaham Lincoln, 

“L. Thomas, Adjutant- General^ 

Gen. McClellan’s chief of spies bad 
by tbis time reduced tbe force of tbe 
Rebels iu Hortberii Yirginia"*’ to 
115,500 men, with 800 field and 20 
to 30 siege-giius — quite a formidable 
army, if its leader sliould conclude, 
after Gen. McClellan’s embarking 
tbe bulk of bis forces for Fortress 
Monroe, to make a rusk upon Wasb- 
iiigton from beliind tbe Rappaliau- 
nock. Five days later, Secretary 
Stanton wrote, as we have already , 
seen, to Gen. McClellan, tbat tlie 
President made no objection to bis 
plan of operations, provided be 
would — 

“1st. Leave such force at Manassas Junc- 
tion as shall make it entirely certain that 
the enemy shall not repossess himself of 
that position and line of commauication. 

“2d. Leave Washington entirely secure. 

“3d. Move the remainder of the force 
down the Potomac-— choosing a new base 
at Fortress Monroe, or anywhere between 
here and there ; or, at all events, move such 
remainder of the army at once in pursuit of 
the enemy by some route.” 

Just before starting for tbe Penin- 
j sula, Gen. McClellan received, “ witb 
I surprise,” tbe following note, involv- 
ing a subtraction, be estimates, of 
10,000 troops from tbe force wbicb 
be exxoected to bave transferred to 
tbe Peninsula : 

“ Executive Mansion, Washington, | 
“March 31, 1862. f 

“Major-General McClellan: 

“ My Dear Sir : This morning I felt con- 
strained to order Blenker’s division to Fre- 
mont; and I write this to assure yon ihafc I 
did so with great jiain, understanding that 
yon would wish it otherwise. If yon could 
know the full pressure of the ease, I am 
confident that you would justify it, even 


hoc. 1, rJ8,21D; Jan. 1, 219,107 ; Feb. 1, I *®Letterto the Secretary of War. 
222, 16G ; Muroli 1, 221,081. P ^ Beport to McClellan, March S. 
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leyond the mere acknowledgment that the 
Commander -in-Ghief may order what he 
pleases. Yours, wery truly, 

“A. LijfcoL?r.” 

Stonewall Jackson’s advance to 
and figlit at Wincliester, indicating 
fiirtker pugnacity in tliat quarter, 
were soon found to interfere witli 
Gen. McClellan’s order‘d® to Gen. 
Banks to move Ms division down to 
Manassas, leaving' only two regi- 
ments of eavaliy to “ occupy Win- 
chester, and thoroughly scour the 
country south of the railway and up 
the Shenandoah Valley.” 

Gen. McClellan, on embarking, 
calculated that he left behind, in- 
cluding Blenker’s division, ordered 
to Fremont, and not including 
McDowell’s corps, which he intended 
should follow him, no less than 
75,000 men. But, as Blenker’s divi- 
sion was known to he ordered to 
Fremont, in West Virginia, they are 
improperly included. Even exclud- 
ing these, he computes the whole 
numbei’ available for the defense of 
Washington, including 35,467 under 
Banks in the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah, at 67,428 men, with 85 pieces 
of light artillery. Yet lie had barely 
departed when Gens. Hitchcock and 
L. Tlioinas, who had been instructed 
to investigate tlie matter, reported,'*'' 
“ tliat the re(|uirement of the Presi- 
dent, that this city [Wasliington] 
shall be left entirely secure, has not 
been fully complied with.” Geu. 
Wadsworth, Military Governor of 
Washington, and as brave a man as 
ever lived, submitted to the W ar De- 
partment a statement that the entire 
force left under his command for the 
defense of Washington amounted to 
■ 20,477, of whom 19,022 were present 
for duty ; nearly all of them new and 


imperfectly disciplined, several of the 
regiments in a very disorganized con- 
dition ; 2 heavy artillery and 1 infan- 
try regiment, which had been drilled 
for some montbs for artillery service, 
had been withdrawn from the forts 
on the south side of the Potomac; 
while he was at this time under 
orders from McClellan to detail 3 
regiments to join divisions on their 
way to the Peninsula, and another 
for service at Biidd’s Ferry; while a 
further order directed him to send 
4,000 men to Manassas and W arren- 
ton to relieve Gen. Snimier, so as to 
enable Mm to embark for Yorktown. 
Upon the report of Gens. Ilitclicock 
and Thomas, the President gave 
orders*"* that eitlier McDowell’s or 
Sumner’s corps should remain in 
front of W asMngton until otherwise 
directed. 

Gen. McClellan, from his camp iii 
front of Yorktown, remonstrated ; “ 
saying: 

‘‘I am now of tlie opinion that I shall 
have to fight all the available force of the 
Rebels not far from here. Do not force me 
to <lo so with diminished nnmbers; but, 
whatever your decision may he. I will 
leave nothing undone to obtain success. If 
you cannot leave me the wliole of the 1st 
corps, I urgently ask tliat I may not lose 
Rranklin and his division.” 

Two days later, lie telegraphed to 
the War Department that : 

“It seems clear that 1 shall liave the 
whole force of the enemy on my hands — 
probably not less tlian ino,(ii)i) men. and 
possibly more. In coiibequoneo uf tlai lo.-s 
of Blenker’s divisiow and the 1st corps, my 
force is possibly less than that of tlie 
enemy, while they have all the advantage 
of position.” 

In a dispatch of even dote to the 
President, he says : 

“Tour telegram of yesterday roi'cii'ed. 
In 1 ‘eply, I have the honor to state that my 


April 5. 


March 16. 


'April 2 


’April 3. 
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entire force for duty amonnts to only about 
(85,000) eiglity-five thousand men. Gen, 
Wool’s command, as you will observe from 
the accompanying order, has been taken 
out of my control, although ho has most 
cheerfully cooperated with me. The only 
nse that can be made of his command is to 
])rotect rny commnnications in rear of this 
])oint. At this time, only 53,000 men have 
joined me ; but they are coming up as rap- 
idly as iny means of transportation will 
jterrait. Please refer to my dispatch to the 
vSecretary of War to-nigbt, for the details of 
our present situation^’ 

The President responded by this 
'better: 

“Washington, April 9, 1862. 

‘ ‘ Maj . -Gen . MoOlellan' : 

‘‘My Dear Sir: Your dispatclies, com- 
plaining that you are not proi>erly sustained, 
while they do not offend me, do pain me 
very xmich. Bleuker’s division was witli- 
drawn from you before you left here ; and 
you know tlie pressure under wbicli I did 
it, and, as I thouglit, acquiesced in it — cer- 
tainly, not without reluctance. After you 
left, I ascertained that less than 20,000 un- 
organized men, witliout a single field-bat- 
tery, were all you designed to be left for the 
defense of Washington and Manassas Junc- 
tion ; and part of tliia, even, was to go to 
Gen. Hooker’s old position. Gen. Banks’s 
corps, once designed for Manassas Junction, 
was diverted, and tied up on the line of 
Wiucliester and Strasbui*g, and could not 
leave it without again exposing the Upper 
Potomac and the Baltimore and Ohio Eail- 
road. This presented (or would present, 
wdien McDowell and Sumner should be 
gone) a great temptation to the enemy to 
turn back from the Rappahannock and sack 
Washington. My explicit order that Wash- 
ington should, by the judgment of all the 
commanders of army corps, be left entii’cly 
secvire, bad been neglected. It was precise- 
ly this that drove me to detain McDowell. 

“I do not tbrget that I was satisfied with 
yonr urraugemeiit to leave Banks at Manas- 
sas Junction; but, when that arrangement 
was broken up, and nothing was substi- 
tuted for it, of course I was constrained to 
substitute something fm^it myself; and al- 
low me to ask : Do yon really think I should 
permit tlie line from Richmond via ilanas- 
sas Junction to this city to be entirely open, 
except what resistance could be presented 
by less than 20,000 unorganized troops? 
This is a question which the country will 
not allow me to evade. 

“ There is a curious mystery about the 
number of troops now with yon. When I 
telegraphed you on the 6th, saying you had 
’over a Inindred thousand with you, I had 


just obtained from the Secretary of War a 
statement taken, as he said, from your own 
returns, making 108,000 then with you and 
en route to you. You now say you will 
have but 85,000 when all en route, to yon 
shall have reached you. How can the dis- 
crepancy of 23,000 be acconnted for? 

“As to Gen. Wool’s command, I under- 
stand it is doing for you precisely wliat a 
like number of yonr own would have to do 
if that command was away. 

“I suppose the "whole force -which has 
gone forward for you, is with you by this 
time ; and, if so, I think it is the precise time 
for you to strike a blow. By delay, the ene- 
my will relatively gain upon you ; that is, 
he will gain faster by fortifications and re- 
enforcements than you can by reenforce- 
ments alone. And once more let me tell 
you, it is indispensable to yon that you 
strike a blow. I am powerless to help this. 
You will do me the justice to remember I 
always insisted that going down the Bay in 
search of a field, instead of fighting at or 
near Manassas, was only shifting, and not 
surmounting, a difficulty; that we would 
find the same enemy, and the same or equal 
intrenchmeiits, at either iilace. Tlie coun- 
try will not Ml to note — is now noting— 
that the present hesitation to move upon 
an intrenched enemy is but the story of 
Manassas repeated. 

“ I beg to assure you that I have never 
written you, or spoken to yon, in greater 
kindness of feeling than now, nor witli a 
fuller purpose to sustain you, so far as in my 
most anxious judgment I consistently can. 
But you must act. 

“Yonrs, very truly, A. Lincoln.” 

The President’s question as to the 
grave discrepancy between the 85,000 
men, admitted to be with or on their 
■p'ay to Mm by Gen. M., and the 
108,000 asserted by Secretary Stan- 
ton, was never answered, and proba- 
bly conld not be; since an official re- 
turii of the number of his army April 
30th, while it was still before Yorlc- 
town, makes its aggregate 130,378, 
whereof 112,392 -were present and 
fit for duty; Franldiids division of 
12,448 men having in the mean time 
been sent to him. 

But, on another point, military men 
are not likely to agree wifli the Presi- 
dent. Gen, "Woors cominiiiid may 
very probably have been doing jnst 
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wliat an equal number of McClel- 
lan’s troops must have done “ if tliat 
command was away but it is by 
no means the same thing to a com- 
mander in the field, to have 10,000 
men holding an important post in 
his rear, but wholly independent of 
liis aiitliority, and having them sub- 
ject implicitly to his orders. Gen. 
htcGlellan wnis therefore manifestly 
right in Jiot regarding Gen. Tfool’s 
10,000 as equivalent to a rcenforce- 
nient of his army by that number; 
and the order which detached this 
division from his command has not 
been justified. True, be bad more 
men than be needed, had ho pos- 
sessed the ability and the nerve to 
use them.''“ But a General, in such 
a position as his then was, should 
either be fully trusted or superseded. 


clays a strong position near Mount 
Jackson, crossed the South Fork of 
the Shenandoah and took in 

Elk Run Valley; hut he was soon 
startled by tidings tlnit (-ion. i\lilroy, 
wdth the advance of Gen. Bchentdv's 
division of Fremont’s AVest Virginia 
force, was threatening Staunton Irom 
the direction of Monterey, As a 
junction of Fremont's and Banks's 
commands would have involv'd Iho 
fall of Staimtoii, and the com])letc 
possession oftlie Valley ])y our troops, 
Jackson resolved to prevent it Lj' 
striking a swdft and hard ]>low at 
Fremont’s advance, L(?aving Ewell, 
whose division had recently joined 
him from Gordonsville, to observe 
and cheek Banks, Jaek>on moved 
rapidly to Staunton, 1 )eing reenf treed 
by the division of Gen. IVlward 
Johnson, which ho disjiati-hed "" in 


Stonewall Jackson, after his de- 
feat by Shields at KeriistoAvn, had 
retreated up the Valley, pursued by 
Gen. Banks, to the vicinity of Harri- 
sonburg. Jackson, after holding some 

When he had fairly set down before Tork- 
town, he telegraphed to Washington as follows : 

“ ilEAUQUARTEES Alliiy Or THE POTOMAC, ) 
“April 10. i 

“Hon. Enwnsr M. Stanton, Seoret.ary of War: 

“The reconuoissanco to-day proves that it is 
necessary to invo.st and attack Gloucester Point. 
Give mo Franklin’s and McOall’s divisions, un- 
der (!onimand of Franklin, aucl I will at once 
undertake it;. .Tf eirciiinstancos of which I am 
not aware mako it irapo.ssiblo for you to send 
me two divisions to carry out this final plan of 
campaign, I will ran the risk, and hold myself 
respousiblo for the result, if you will give mo 
Franklin’s division. If you still confide in my 
judgment, I entreat that you will grant this re- 
quest. The fate of our cause depends upon it. 
Although willing, under the pressure of neces- 
sity, to carry this through with Franklin alone, 
I wL-ih it to bo distinctly understood that I think 
two divisions necessary. Franklin and his di- 
vision are indispensable to mo. Gon. Barnard 
concur.s in this view, I have determined on the 
point of attack, and am at this moment engaged 
in fixing the position of the batteries. 

“G. B, MgOleIjLan, Maj.-General,” 
The prompt response was as foEows: 


advance of his owu, agaiii>t Milrov; 
who, being decidedly cvennatched, 
retreated westwardly aerus.s Shenan- 
doah Moiiiitain, concent rating his 
command at MoDowfiLL, raid sending 

“W.VR DErAr.TMF.NT, April 11. 1sg2. 
“Maj.-Gon, G. R M('Ct.UL.r..\N, i'anuaHi.-K'.-j .Ir- 
my of rotomac, Fortr“.':.'i , 7 ■ .* 

“By direction of the Presi'icut. l-’nui Klin's di- 
vision ha.s boon onlcreil 1.0 inarch !)rick ic AIc.x- 
andria and immediately uinliark for l^ni .M niroc. 

“ L. T uo.if A s, Adj u uu 1 1- tl cu end.'"' 
Which McOlollan thn.s aelcuowii-.lged: 

“ 11 KA,UQU,VliTKUS .ViiMV UC Till’. Pun.M.U', } 
“Amy Yurkt'Mm, April .a. ' V 

“Hon. E. M. Si'ANTox. ISicroiary ed' War: 

“ Your dispatch received, 1 'thank vuu mast 
sincerely for the rcenforccinents sent (.0 me. 
Franklin will attack on llie oiher .'ide. '['he 
moment I hoar from Twill slate jn.iui of 
rendezvous. I :un coulideufas to results now. 

“G. B. McClellan, Maj.-Oen._-ral.C 

All this promise ended in no perlbrmanee. 
Gloucester was not attacked. Franklin’s divi- 
sion was not even debarked, but lay idle more 
than a fortnight in the transports wliich broiighi: 
it to the .Peninsula, until Magrmler saw fit to 
evacuate Yorktown. 

“Hlaroh 23. ^ April Ifi. 

May T. 
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to Sclienck for assistance. Sclienck 
■was at Franklin, 34 miles north, 
wliicli distance lie traversed, with his 
brigade, in 33 hours, joining Milroy 
at 10 A. M. of the 8th; but he 
hronglit only three regiments, reduced 
by details to less than 2,000 men; 
■^rhile Milroy’s force was but very 
little stronger. Jackson’s column 
was considerably the larger, though 
it is stated that but six regiments were 
actually engaged in the light. 

The Eebels advanced to and posted 
themselves on the top of a ridge in 
the Bull Pasture Mountain, where it 
is traversed by the Staunton turn- 
pike, a mile or two west of McDow- 
ell. Sclienck saw that Milroy’s posi- 
tion was niiteiiable, being c^^ffiiand-, 
ed by hights in several directions; 
hut he could not safely abandon it in 
broad daylight, and so decided to re- 
main. Some desultory skirmishing 
and cannonading followed ; until, at 
3 p, M., upon information that the 
Eebels were trying to plant a bat- 
tery on the moniitain, where it would 
command our whole encampment, 
Sclienck directed Milroy, with the 
3d Yirgiiiia, 25th, 32d, and 83d 
Ohio, numbering a little over 2,000 
men, to advance and feel of the ene- 
my. Led by Col. M. C. McLean, of 
the 75th Ohio, they charged up the 
mountain with great gallantry, defy- 
ing the fire of a superior force, whose 
heads only were visible, and were 
engaged at close range for an hour j 
and a lialf, during '’which an attempt 
Ay as made to turn the Eehel right, 
blit repulsed. The fight did not 
wholly cease till 8 p. m., when our 
men v'ere withdrawn by order, 
bringing in their dead and wounded, 
taking 4 prisoners and reporting but 


3 missing. Oiir total loss in this well 
contested action was 256, including 
146 slightly wounded. G-en. Jack- 
son’s report admits a loss on his part 
of 461— 71 killed, hiclnding 3 Co- 
lonels and 2 Majors, and 390 wound- 
ed, among whom was Gen. Johnson. 
Our troops retreated to Franklin 
during the night, carrying off their 
Avounded, but burning a part of tlieh 
stores. 

Jackson pmsiied next day toward 
Franklin, but did not see fit to at- 
tack. Eetnrning to McDowell,'’" he 
recrossecl the Shenandoah Mountain 
to Lebanon "Wliite Sulphur Springs ; 
Avhere he gave his troops a brief rest, 
and then resumed” his march to 
Llarrisonburg, having ascertained 
that Banks had Mien back to Stras- 
burg. Being joined near Newmarket 
by Ewell’s division, he moved via 
Luray upon Front Eoyal, keeping 
his advance carefully masked by 
Asliby’s cavalry, so that he swooped 
down“® almost unannouiiced on our 
small force holding that position, 
under Col. John E. Fenly, who 
nevertheless made a spirited resist- 
ance, hut was soon driven out Avith 
loss by the enemy’s overwhelming 
numbers. Kenly, after abandoning 
the town, attempted to make a stand 
on a ridge scarcely a mile in its rear ; 
but, his force being hardly a tenth of 
that assailing him, he was soon com- 
pelled to retreat across the river, alter 
destroying his camp and stores. He 
tried to burn the bridge over the 
North Fork of the Shenandoah, but 
the Eebels Avereupoii him and extin- 
guished the flames. A few miles 
farther on, he Avas overtaken by tlie 
Eebel cavalry under Ashby and 
Flournoy, and a fight ensued, in 


May 14. 


May ll. 


May 23. 
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wHcli Col. K, was severely wounded, 
Ms train captured, and liis command 
nearly destroyed. Pully '700 prison- 
ers, a section of rifled 10-pounders, 
and a large amount of stores, were 
among tlie tropMes of this Rebel 
triumph. Our men fought nobly; 
but they were 900 against 8,000. 

Oen. Banks remained quiet and 
unsuspecting at Strasburg, with no 
enemy in Iiis front, and no sign of 
danger, until the evening of the 23d, 
when he was astounded by tidings of 
Kenly^s disaster, and assurances that 
the Rebels, 16,000 to 20,000 strong, 
were pressing forward to Winchester, 
directly in his rear. Shields’s divi- 
sion having heeii sent, by order from 
Washington, to the Rappahannock, 
he had hardly 5,000 men at hand, 
with perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 more 
scattered throngh the Y alley in his 
rear. Jackson’s force must have ex- 
ceeded 20,000 men.‘“ Banks had, 
on the first tidings of trouble at 
Front Royal, dispatched a small 
force to the aid of Ivenly ; hnt this 
was now recalled, and onr trains sent 
forward on the road to Winchester, 
escorted by Gen. Hatch, with onr 
cavalry, and G pieces of artillery. 
At 9 n. 3.1.““ our column was in mo- 
tion, and had hardly proceeded three 
miles when it was apprised that the 
train had been attacked, and that 
the Rebels held the road at Middle- 

Lt.-Gen. Jackson, in his oflicial roport, says ; 

"My command at this time cmliraced Ashby’s 
cavalry •, the 1st brigade, under tlen. Winder; 
the ‘2(1 brigade, Ool. Ganipbell commanding; 3d 
brigade, Col. Fulkerson commanding; the troops 
recently under command of Brig.-G-en, Edward 
Johnsoii; and the division of Gen. Ewell, com- 
prising the brigades of Gens. Elzey, Taylor, 
Trimble, and the Maryland Lino, consisting of 
the 1st Maryland regiment and Brockenbrough’s 
battery, under Brig.-G(?n. Geo. H. St(iwart, and 
the 2d and Cth Virgiaia cavalry, under Col. 
Flournoy,” j 


town — a report soon confirmed by a 
disorderly rush of fugitives and 
wagons to the rear. The column 
was thereupon reorganized, with the 
train in the rear ; and, on reaching 
Middletown, Col. D. Donnelly, com- 
manding' the vanguard, encountered 
a small force of Rebels, who were 
easily repulsed and driven hack on 
the road to Front Royal. Col. Brod- 
head, 1st Michigan cavalry, now took 
the advance, and soon reported tlie 
road clear to Winchester. Before all 
oiu* army had passed, tlie Rebels ad- 
vanced on the Front Royal road in 
such force as to occupy Middletown, 
compelling our rear-guard to fall back 
to Strasburg, making a circuit tlieuee 
to the north, whereby the 1st Yer- 
mont, Col. Tompkins, was enabled 
to rejoin Banks at IVincliester in 
season for tlie fight of next morning ; 
while the 6th Hew York, Col, De 
Forrest, made its way throngh the 
mountains to the Potomac, bringing 
in a train of 32 wagons and in any 
stragglers. There wa^s some ligliting 
with onr rear-guard at Strasburg, 
and again at Hewtown, eight miles 
from Winchester; hut onr men re- 
treated with moderate loss, and our 
infantry and artillery irorc ugnin 
concentrated at Y^lnchesft'r liy mid- 
night. Here they w('re aliowcii a 
rest of two or three hours, broktoi nfc 
brief intervals by the rut tie of mu-- 

Oil our side, Brig.-Geii. Gordon, iu !iis oiilcial 
report, says : 

“From the tostimon^^ of our signal ofilrvrs, 
and from a fair estimate of the luuiibur in liebel 
lines drawn up on the bights, from fugitives 
I and desertens, the number of regiments in tiio 
Rebel army opposite Winchester wa< 28, l.f-iug 
Ewell’s division, Jackson’s and Johnson's forcos ; 
the whole being commanded !iy Gon. Jnclis-on. 
These regiments were full, and could not have 
niimhereJ less than 22,000 men, with a corre- 
sponding proportion of ar ti llery. ’ ’ 

®“May24:. 
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ketry, as tlie Eebels closed aroimd 
tliem, tlieir artillery opening at day- 

Banks had now less than 7,000 
men,''''* opposed to more than 20,000, 
flushed with victory, and confident 
that the day would witness the cap- 
ture or destruction of onr little army. 
Col. Geo. II. Gordon commanded 
onr rigdit ; Col. Dudley Donnelly onr 
left. Gen. Hatch, who had been cut 
otf at Middletown, had just rejoined 
with his cavalry. Facing the enemy 
boldly, our men held their ground for 
five horns, inflicting and snflfering 
considerable loss; until, Jackson’s 
entire army having by this time been 
brought up, it was manifest that 
further resistance was madness, and 
could only result in onr destruction. 
Our trains being by this time well on 
the road, the order to retreat was 
given, and our line of battle, under a 
withering fire of musketry from left, 
rigid, and center, broke into column 
of march and moved rapidly through 
Winchester, amid the deafening yells 
of their exulting pursuers, which were 
echoed with delirious frenzy by the 
Winchester Eebels."^ The 2d Massa- 
chusetts, Lt.-Col. Andrews, which, 
with the 3d Wisconsin, Col. Euger, 
formed our rear-guard, halted, undis- 
mayed by the hideous din, in a street 
of the town, to re-form its line, and 
then resumed its rapid but steady 
march, sharply followed, but not 
seriously annoyed, by the eager foe. 
Our troops mov^l in three parallel 


columns, each protected by an efifi- 
cient rear-guard, and reached Mar- 
tinsbm’g, 22 miles distant, in the 
com'se of the afternoon. Here a halt 
of two and a half hours was taken, to 
rest and refresh ; our rear-guard leav- 
ing that town at 1 p. M., and reaching 
the Potomac, opposite Wilhamsport, 
12 miles farther, in the course of the 
evening. 

Gen. Geo. H. Stewart, with the 
Eebel cavalry, pursued so far as 
Martinshurg ; but J ackson halted his 
infantry not far beyond Winchester; 
though he sent a brigade, three days 
later, to Charlestown, driving out a 
small Union force which held that 
place, and pursuing it to Ilalltown, 
which was occupied next day by the 
main body of his army. 

Gen. Banks admits a loss, in his 
hurried retreat for 53 miles, of 38 
killed, 155 wounded, and 711 miss- 
ing; total, 904:; with 55 ont of 500 
wagons, and no guns. This of course 
does not include the losses by Col. 
Kenly’s rout at Front Eoyal, nor the 
sick and wounded left in hospitals at 
Strasbnrg and Winchester. We lost 
also a large amount of qnartermastor 
and commissary stores, most of which 
were destroyed. Jackson admits a 
total loss, inclnding that at Front 
Eoyal, of 68 killed and 329 wminded ; 
and claims to have captured 2 guns, 
9,354 small arms, and about 3,050 
prisoners, including 750 sick and 
wounded, whom he paroled and left 
in the hospitals when he retreated, 


“ May 25. 

“ Gen. Banks’s official report says: 

‘ ‘ My own command consisted of 2 brigades of 
less than 4,000 men, all told, -with 900 cavalry, 
10 Parrott guns, and one battery of 6-pounders, 
smooth-bore cannon. To this should be added 
the 10th Maine regiment of infantry, and 5 com- 
panies of Maryland cavalry, stationed at Win- 
chester, 'which were engaged in the action." 


. Gen. Gordon, in his official report, says ; 

“ My retreating column suffered serious loss 
in the streets of Winchester ; males and females 
vied with each other in increasing the number of 
their victims by firing from the houses, throwing 
hand-grenades, hot ^-■ater, and missiles of every 
description." 

Yet Winchester was not burned when W’'e re- 
took it. May 2S. 
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sending some 2,300 up tlie Talley. 
He attributes Ms failure to cmsli 
Banks entirely to tlie misconduct of 
Asliby’s cavalry, who stopped to pil- 
lage OUT abandoned -wagons between 
Middletown and Hewtown, and could 
not thereafter be brought to the front 
till too late.®" 

Jackson, after menacing’ Harper’s 
Berry,®® which was held by Gen. 
Enfns Saxton, called in his detach- 
ments and commenced a rapid re- 
treat.®’' It was high time, Gen, 
Shields, whose division had been 
detached from Banks, and inarched 
over a hundred miles to join Mc- 
Dowell at Fredericksburg, to replace 
the division of Gen. Franklin — al- 
ready sent to McClellan — and enable 
McDowell to move directly on Eicli- 
moiid, was now ordered®® from Wash- 
ington to postpone this movement, 
and push 20,000 men rapidly to the 
Shenandoah, along the line of the 
Manassas Gap Eailroad. Gen. Fre- 
mont, who had concentrated his httle 

“ Speaking of our retreat from "Winchester, 
hesay-s; 

“ The Federal forces, upon fallinghaek into the 
town, preserved their organization remarkahly 
well. In passing through its streets, however, 
they were thrown into confusion; and, shortly 
after debouching into tho plain and turnpike to 
Martinsburg, and after boiug firod upon by our 
artillery, thej'- j)rosentctl tho aspect of a mass of 
disordered fugitivos. Hover have I soon an op- 
portunity when it was in tho power of cavalry to 
reap a richer harvest of tho fruits of victory.” 

May 29 ilay 30. 

Cicii. McDowell, in his testimony before the 
Oommitteo on the Conduct of the War, states 
that Rhiolds’s division, 11,000 strong, raising liis 
entire force — not including Franklin’s division, 
alreadyseiit to McClellan — ^to 41,000 men, joined 
him at or near Fredericksburg either on the 22d 
or 23d of May, but in want of artillery ammuni- 
tion: that which they had having just been con- 
demned at Catlett’s Station, and the now supply 
ordered from tho "Washington arsenal having got 
aground on the flats of the Potomac and thus 
boon delayed. On Saturday, the 24th, tlie Presi- 
dent and Secretary of "War camo down, to confer 


army at Franklin, Pendleton county, 
24 : miles north of Monterey, was 
likewise ordered ®® by telegrapli from 
’Washington to hasten across the 
main range of the Alleghanies to 
Harrisonburg, hardly 50 miles dis- 
tant, and thus intercept the retreat 
of Jackson up the valley, and coop- 
erate with McDowell and Shields to 
crash him. 

There is a direct road from Frank- 
lin to Harrisonburg, not absolutely 
impassable by an army, tlioiigli it 
crosses four distinct i-anges of steep 
mountains ; but Gen, Fremont’s 
trains -Vv’ere at Moorefiekl, 40 iiiiles 
north by east, and to attempt cross- 
ing without them was to doom liis 
army to starvation, there being little 
for man or beast to eat in those wild 
mountains. He therefore decided to 
go by Moorefiekl, which compelled 
him to go 20 miles farther north- 
east, to Wardensville, in order to 
find a practicable route across the 
mountains. Stripping his army as 

with him, and found him not yet ready for the 
contemplated advance on Richmond, but that he 
would bo that afternoon, and that Shields’s di- 
vision could go on Sunday. He [McDowell] 
added, that he had once before moved on Sunday 
—alluding to the battle of Bull Run — and had 
been very much condemned for it all over the 
country, but that he was ready 'to do so again. 
The President therefore suggested that hti might 
get a “good ready,” and start on .Monday, whidi 
was agreed on. Messrs. Lincoln and iSttmton 
returned to Washington that night, and “.had 
hardly left before a telegram came aiuKnmeing 
this raid of Jackson up [down] tlio Shenandoali 
Valley.” This was sotri followed liy an order 
to send a division up after Jackson. McDowell 
adds: “I did so, although I replied that it was 
a crushing blow to us all.” The President or- 
dered another brigade to move up tliero, and 
then another brigade, and then another regi- 
ment. Two divisions were thus sent before 
McDowell, whose heart w'as set on the Rich- 
mond movement, followed himself. 

'”’May24. 
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naked as possible, lie left Franklin 
next morning,"'' the soldiers discard- 
ing even tlieir knapsacks, bnt taking 
five clays’ rations of hard bread ; and 
thus, through constant rain, and over 
mountain roads that could be made 
barely passable, he crossed the Al- 
leglianies and descended into the 
Y alley, reaching and occupying Stras- 
bnrg on the evening of dime 1st, just 
in time to be too late to head Jack- 
son, who had retreated through that 
place a few hours before. Next 
inorning, Gen. Bayard,” with the 
cavalry advance of Shields’s division, 
reached that point. 

Shields, however, pushed up the 
South Fork of the Shenandoah, on 
the other side of Massaniitten Moun- 
tain, expecting to head Jackson at 
some point farther south ; while Fre- 
mont followed him directly down the 
North Fork, by Woodstock and 
Mount Jackson, to Harrisonburg, 
The advance of each was greatly em- 
barrassed by the many streams which 
make their way down from the moun- 
tains into either branch of the She- 
nandoah, and which were now swollen 
to raging torrents hy the incessant 
rains; Jackson of course burning or 
breaking down the bridges as be 
passed them, and sending cavalry 
across to destroy the more important 


’“May 25. 

’^Gen. McDowell, in his te.stlmony aforesaid, 
blames Geu. Ord, commanding ono of his divi- 
sions, for lack of energji^in pushing it on from 
Pront Royal to Strasburg, and. add.s, that he sent 
forward Gen. Shields from Front Royal with 
express orders “to go on the direct road to 
Strasburg, and not cross the North Pork of the 
Shenandoah until near that place.” He adds : 

“ After some time in getting Ord’s, or rather 
Ricketts’s, division together, I started out to the 
front. I met ono of Gen. Shields’s aids-de- 
eamp coming in from Pront Royal, and asked him 
how far out he had met Gen. Shields. Ho said 


of those in fioiit of Shields. Passing 
through Harrisonburg,"' Jackson di- 
verged from tbe great road leading 
southwardly to Staunton, moving 
south-easterly, with intent to cross 
the South Fork at Port Pepnblic. 
TTis rear was bravely and ably pro- 
tected by the 2d and 6th Tirginia 
cavalry, Gen. Turner Ashby, who 
that day repulsed a spirited charge 
of our cavalry in advance, capturing 
Col. Percy Wyndham and 63 men. 
Being still sharply pressed, Ashby 
called for an infantry support ; when 
the brigade of Gen. Geo. H. Stewart 
was promptly ordered up, and was 
soon hotly engaged with the Penn- 
sylvania Bucktails, whose comman- 
der, Lt.-Col. Kane, was wounded and 
taken prisoner- The Hebei loss in 
this affair was numerically less than 
ours, being hut 20 killed and 60 
wounded ; but among the killed was 
Ashby himself, whose loss was at 
least equal to that of a regiment. 
Always fighting at the head of his 
men, with the most reckless self-ex- 
posure, his fate was merely a ques- 
tion of time. For outpost and skir- 
mishing service, he left no equal 
behind him in either army. 

Being now within a few miles of 
Port Hepnblic, where liis trains and 
artillery must he taken over a 


bo had not met bina at all. I told him bo bad 
started to go out, and be said be must have lost 
Ids way. Without stopping to see Avliat had 
become of him, I took Bayard’s ca\'alry brigade, 
the only one ready to move, and sent it forward 
by the direct road to Strasburg, I then went 
to see where Gon. Shields was, and found him 
over on the road toward Winchester. Ho had 
sent his troops on that road, instead of on the 
one I had ordered him to send them on. He 
said that he had received information from Ms 
aid-de-camp that Jackson had fallen back, and 
he had sent his troops this way. When I got 
up there, they were coming in. W ell, it was 
too late to get ahead of Jackson then." 

” June 5. 
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■wooden bridge across the larger of 
the two streams into which the south 
hrancli again forks at this j)lace, and 
OYer the other and smaller branch 
by a ford, Jackson was obliged to 
turn and fight in order to gain time. 
Accordingly^ Maj.-Gen. Ewell, with 
the rear division of his army, halted 
near Union Ohnrch, and took up a 
strong position along a ridge which 
here crosses the road, with his flanks 
well protected by timber. He had 
but 5,000 men directly in hand ; but 
the residue of Jackson’s army "was 
between him and Port HepubliCj 4 
or 5 miles distant, ready to be sent 
up as required. 

Premont pushed out of Harrison- 
burg at 6 o’clock next morning,’^ and 
before 9 his advance was engaged 
near a little hamlet known as Gross- 
Keys, some seven miles on. Ewell’s 
three brigades, under Trimble, Elzey, 
and Stewart, ranged from right to 
left, with his artillery in the center. 
Gen. Dick Taylor, with a Louisiana, 
and Col. Patton, with a Yirginia 
brigade, came to his aid when 
wanted. 

Gen. Fremont’s order of battle, a 
mile and a half long, was formed 
with the 88d, 55tli, T3d, Joth, and 
82d Ohio, inider Prig.-Gcn. Sclienck, 
on the right, and the 2d, 3d, and Sth 
Yi]-ginia, with tlie 25t]i Ohio, under 
Gen. Milixiy, in the center, with the 
8th, 41st, and 45th Hew York, and 
2Tlh Pennsylvania, and what were 
left of the Buektails, under Gen. 
Stahl, on the left, supported hy Gen. 
Bohlcii’s brigade ; uhile the remain- 
der of Blenker’s division was held in 
reserve. Cob Clnseret, with the 60th 
Ohio, 8th Yirginia, and Garibaldi 
Guards, had held the advance 


through the morning, but had now 
fallen in between Schenek and Mil- 
roy. Thus formed, om army ad- 
vanced steadily and snccessfully, un- 
der a storm of shot and shell, losing 
heavily in men, hnt constantly gain- 
ing ground, until after o ifeioek ; 
when Stahl’s brigade, having passed 
throngli the wood in its front to a 
clover-field, which gradually ascend- 
ed to another wood filled with Eeljels 
beyond, encountered a irinrderoiis 
fire, by which its ranks w^ere fear- 
fully tliiimed and its progress arrest- 
ed. Two of Bolileii’s regiments were 
ordered up to its support ; hut, before 
they could arrive, the brigade had re- 
coiled; understanding, it was said, 
that they ■were to give place to 
Bolden’s men, instead of being sus- 
tained by them. Up to tliis moment, 
Sehenck, on our right, had been mak- 
ing slow but steady progress ; hut he 
now halted by order, and finally re- 
ceded for a mile, finding tliat Milroy 
had moved to^^vard the left, and that 
he must follow or he -isolated. Two 
hom*s later, the Eehels cannonaded 
him in his new position, but were 
easily and quickly driven off by his 
batteries. 

Our total loss in this indecisive 
action was 664, two-thin Is of it in 
Stahl’s brigade; and onr tr<^)()'|)s !-h‘pt 
on the battle-field, ex[) 0 (‘ting 1u re- 
new the fight next morning. Gi'ii. 
Ewell’s report admits a tolril loss <>ii 
their side of 329 ; but among their 
severely wounded were Geiis. Elzey 
and Stewart. During the liight, 
Ewell silently moved ofi‘, carrying 
away all hnt his mortally wounded. 

Jackson had tnrni\J aside thmi his 
direct line of refi-eat, heca.ns(i he 
found that, with an army Tnau-lv or 


' Juno Y. 


June S. 
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quite equal to liis own pressing elose- 
]y on liis rear, lie must sometimes 
turn and figlit, and thus permit the 
other hostile army, advancing on his 
flank, to gain on him. He was at 
Port Hepnhlic during the conflict at 
Gross-Keys, preparing to cross, and 
watching for Shields, whose column, 
though delayed hy burnt bridges and 
swollen streams, had reached Con- 
rad’s Store, only 15 miles distant, 
and whose advance of cavalry and 
artillery, under Col. Carroll, appear- 
ed that day.’® 

Carroll had been told that Jack- 
son’s train was jiarked near Port Re- 
public, Avith a drove of beef cattle ; 
the AAdiole guarded by some 200 or 
300 ca valry ; and he dashed into the 
Aullage with his troopers and tAvo 
guns, expecting to cross the bridge 
and make an easy capture of the 
aforesaid train and cattle. Had he 
comprehended the situation, he might 
liaAm burned the bridge, and thereby 
exposed the enemy to serious loss, if 
not utter destiuiction. But Jackson 
was already there, with 2 infantry 
brigades and 3 batteries ; hy the fire 
of Avhich Carroll was driven out in 
20 minutes, falling back tAvo miles 
and a half, upon Gen. Tyler’s brig- 
ade of infantry, 2,000 strong. 

Tyler, aaJio, on hearing of trouble 
ahead, had been rapidly hurrying to 
the rescue, ought noAV to have re- 
treated also ; instead of AAhich, he 
sent his men to hiAmuac, and went 
forward with Carroll to recoimoiter. 
His Amdettes, at d A. m.,’® reported 
that there had been no advance of 
the enemy across the bridge during 
the niglit, and that only their pickets 
were visible. Returning to Ms camp, 


Tyler received and replied to a 
dispatch from Shields ; hut, before 
finisMug his answer, he was apprised 
that the Rebels Avere in his front, 
endeavoring to outflank his left. 

The struggle that ensued was short: 
the Rebel attack being resisted Avith 
great gallantry hy our men ; hut they 
were 3,000 at most, while their as- 
sailants were 8,000, with more be- 
hind them. We Avere even success- 
ful at first over Winder on our right ; 
hut to no purpose, since the odds 
against us were constantly increas- 
ing ; and, at length, Dick Taylor’s 
Louisiana brigade, Avhich had flanked 
onr left by an unobserved advance 
through the forest, made so sudden 
and overwhelming a dash at Col. 
Candy’s battery on our left, that it 
was captured; its horses having been 
killed or disabled. Exasperated ra- 
ther than dismayed hy this loss. Col. 
Candy, with the 5th and Jth Ohio, 
made a spirited counter-charge, and 
retook his battery ; but was unable, 
for lack of horses, to bring it off,” 
though he drove back the Rebel in- 
fantry and artillery, and actually 
captured one of their gnus, AAdiicdi, 
with 6'T prisoners, Avas brought off 
in our retreat, Avhich was admirably 
covered hy Col. Carroll. The Rebels 
pursued about 5 miles, capturing 450 
prisoners and about 800 muskets. 
Disastrous as was its result, tliere is 
no battle whereof the soldiers of the 
Union have more reason to he proud 
than that of Port Republic. 

Fremont awoke that morning to 
find his enemy vanished, and to fol- 
io av on his track to Port Republic ; 
arriving just in time to find the last 
Rebel safely across the river and tlie 

was this battery lost and won, in tlio desperate 
and determined efforts to capture and recover it." 


’''’June 8. June 

J ackson's official report says ; “ Three times 
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bridge ill flames. Some of Jackson’s 
officers bad been obliged to abandon 
tbeir borses in order to make good 
tbeir escape. 

Gen. Jackson makes bis total loss 
ill these engagements, 133 killed, 

929 wounded, and 34 missing — in 
all, 1,096 ; or, since be leftWincbes- in West Virginia, tlie oOtli and 4hb 
ter, 1,167, witli 1 gun; while be bad Ohio, Col. Geo. CiaH.k, liv wluan bo 
captured, including wounded in bos- was quickly routed, tiiougb Iletii 
pital, 975 men and 7 guns. Con- seems to bare bad decidedly the ad- 
sidering the perils be braved, and vantage in numbers. Ileflan uur ar- 
tbe odds wliicb ought to have been, tillery could be brought into jMtdrioii, 
but were not, brought to bear against the Eebels were broken and dying, 
him, bis campaign was one of the witli a loss of 4 gnus, 300 iniL-kets, 
most brilliant of the war, and stamps and 100 prisoners. Our bf^-' was ill 
him a true military genhis.''® killed and 52 wounded, iuchuling 

Both Fremont and Shields, being Col. Crook in the foot. 'The Rebel 
recalled by orders from Washington, loss is stated at 50 killed aiul 75 
here relinquished the pursuit and wouiided,partofwlioniWf.'redt)idit- 
slowly retired; while Jackson, master less included in. the ]>risoners. Hi-ib 


moned on the 17tb, with tbelmlk of 
bis army, to Eiclmiond. 

On the same day"' wiib Jacksi>u*s 
demolition of Ivenly at Front Ifi', al, 
Gen. Hetb, with 3 regbuenis of \'ir- 
giiiia Rebels, attneked at Ltnvisburg, 
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600 yards of tlie Eelbel guns. He at 
once opened fire on tlie battery, and 
maintained a most unequal contest 
for S-l' hours ; when, having exhaust- 
ed his ammunition, he desisted and 
fell down the river. The Galena had 
13 men killed and 11 Avounded ; the 
Haugatnck 2, and the Port Royal 1 
Avounded. The bursting of a lOO- 
pound Parrott on the Kaugatuck 
threatened a more serious disaster. 
Oapt. Farrand, commanding the 
Rebel battery, rej)orts his loss at 1 
killed and 8 Avounded. 


The first collision on the Ghicka- 
liomiiiy between the advance of Gen. 
McClellan’s army and the Rebels oc- 
curred “ near FTeAV Rridge ; Avhere the 
4th Micliigan, Col. Woodbury, Avaded 
the stream and assailed and drove 
oif a superior Rebel force, losing but 
8 men in all, and taking 3T prisoners, 
of Avhom 15 Avere Avounded, 

Directly afterward, Gen. Fitz-John 
Porter, commanding the 5th corps, 
on our right, "W^as ordered by Gen. 
McClellan to advance from FTcav 
Bridge, via Mechanicsville, to Hano- 
ver Court House, in order to facili- 
tate and render secure Gen. McDow- 
ell’s expected jniiction from Freder- 
icksburg. Starting at 3 a. m.,'* in a 
pouring rain, our caAmlry advance, 
under Gen. W. H. Emory, had 
readied at noon a point tAvo miles 
south AAmrd of the Court House, Avhere 
the road forks to Ashland, and where 
the enemy Avere found in position to 
bar onr further progress. The 25th 
HeAvTork and Berdan’s sharp-shoot- 
ers speedily coming up, they were 
deployed hy Gen. Emory, Avith a 
section of Benson’s battery, and thus 
advanced sIgaaIj toAvard the enemy 


until reenforced by Gen. D. C. But- 
terfield, AAuth four regimentB of his 
brigade, when the enemy was charged 
and quickly routed ; one of his guns 
being captured by Ool. Lansing’s 
17th Hew York. The cavalry, Ben- 
son’s battery, and Gen. MorelPs in- 
fantry and artillery, keenly pursued 
the fugitives ; while Martindale’s bri- 
gade, AAutli a section of artillery, ad- 
A'-anced on the Ashland road, push- 
ing back tbe enemy in his front, 
until ordered to reform his brigade 
and move up the railroad to the 
Court liouse. One regiment having 
taken that course, Gen. Martindale 
was left with but two and a half 
regiments and one section of Mar- 
tin’s battery, Avhen he Avas attacked 
hy a superior force and compelled to 
maintain the unequal contest for an 
hour. 

Meantime, Gen. Porter, at the 
Court House, learning that his rear 
wurs thus attacked, faced his^Avhole 
column about and moved rapidly to 
the rescue, sending tlie 13th and 14th 
, Hew York, with Griffin’s battery, di- 
rectly to Martin dale’s assistance, piisli- 
ing the 0th Massachusetts and bSd 
Pennsylvania through the Avoods on 
the right (Avest) to take the enemy 
in flank; Avhile Butterfield, Avith the 
83d Pennsylvania and 16th Michi- 
gan, hastened through the Avoods still 
farther to the right, and completed 
the rout of the enemy. Tlie 13th 
Hew York, of Col. G. K. Warren’s 
brigade, Avhich, having been delayed 
repairing bridges, had not hitherto 
been in action, now came up on our 
left; and, the odds being too palpa- 
ble, the Confederates made a rapid 
retreat. Their loss is stated by Gen. 
McOlellaii at some 200 killed, 730 


May 24, 
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prisoners, ineliicling ■wounded, one 
12-pound howitzer, many small arms, 
two rnilroad trains, and their camp 
at Hanox'er Court House captured 
and destroyed. AYe lost 53 Idlled 
and 344 wounded. The Hebei force 
tlms defeated consisted of Gen. L. 
O’B. Branch’s division of Hortli Caro- 
lina and Georgia troops, su])posed by 
Gen. AIcGlellan to be 9,000 strong. 


The (.liictkaliominj, opposite Eich- 
mond, 20 to 30 miles from its mouth, 
is a sluggish, oozy mill-stream, three 
to four rods veido, often fordable, hut 
traversing a swampy, miry bottom, 
generally wooded, half a mile to a 
mile wide, bordered by low, irregular 
bluffs. All the bridges by which it 
■was prcAdously crossed were of course 
destroyed in their retreat hy the Eeb- 
els ; but Brig.-Gen. 11. M. Eaglee, of 
Casey’s diwsion, Keyes’s (4th) corps, 
leading onr advance on the left,, 
crossed it near Bottom’s Bridge'' 
without difficulty, wholly unopposed ; 
followed hy the rest of the corps 
three days later, tlie bridge having 
meantime been rebuilt. During the 
three following days,® Naglee made a 
spirited reconnuissauce toward Eich- 
mond, and to within two miles of the 
J ames, on our left ; Coucdi’s division 
took up,’ hy order, a position some 
miles in advance, at a place known 
as the Seviiin Plnes, on the direct 
road from Bottom’s Bridge to Eich- 
mond; w^Lich he proceeded hastily 
to fortify with abatis, rifle-pits, etc., 
and hy building and arming a small 
redoubt. Meantime, the remaining 
division (Casey’s) of Keyes’s corps 
was advanced to and encamped 
about the station known as- Baer 
Oaks, on the Eiehmond and York 


Eiver Eailroad, to tb.e right and 
rather in advance of Coudfs po-l- 
tion. Heiiitzolman’s (3d) cor|-i,s luid 
crossed after Ke 3 u\s’s, and ])ce!i sta- 
tioned in his roar, but rather to tiie 
left, so as to observe tlie roads d('- 
boiicbing on tliat side from Vfldte 
Oak Swamp, wliereby we might be 
unexpectedly assailed in llaidc. Sum- 
ner’s corps was still iiortli of tlie 
Chickaltominy, some miles liigdierup, 
ready to cross at cuimmind. t4en. 
McClellan was witli Fitz-dddiu Pm*- 
ters and Pranklin's corps, iit and 
near Kew Bridge, nearly in miles 
above Bottom’s Bridge, fieintzel- 
man, as senior hlajor-Genera], was in 
command on the left imtil Sumner 
appeared. 

The enemy being seen in force 
barely a mile from our front, Casey’s 
■pickets -were posted some half a mile 
in advance of bis line. It rained 
heavily tlirouglioiit the niglit of Alay 
30, swelling the Chickahominy to an 
extraordinary height, flooding its 
miry bottom, and setting afloat seve- 
ral of our ne’v’^-made bridges. Gen. 
Jo. Jolmston, who commandial tlie 
Eebel army, suav his opportunity, 
and resolved to prolit, l»y it. The 
roads of all tliat region center on 
Eiehmond, radiating tbcnce like the 
folds of a tail, and aiibrdifig a cou- 
siderahle advantaeie in maineiivering 
to the combatant who ludds tho riiy. 
Informed hy his scouts of the jujiu- 
bers and isolated ])odtion of Ke\c-;"s 
eor])s, Johnston resolved to us.-ail 
and crush it before it could be ade- 
quately reenforced. To this Olid, he 
directed Maj.-Geii. Lo]]g>treet. witli 
his own and Gen. D. II. Hin's divi- 


sion, the latter in advance, to push 
out hy the AYilliamshiirg road ' and 
® May 20. | May 24, 25, 26. ’’ 
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attack our position in front, while 
Gen. Hu ger’s, on his right, was to 
move down the Charles City road 
and come in on onr left flank ; and 
Gen. Gustaviis W. Smith was to 
move out on the Hew Bridge road to 
Old Tavern, taking thence the Hine- 
niile road to Fair Oaks Station, and 


so come in on our right. The entire 
Rehel army defending Eichmond — 
some 40,000 to 50,000 strong — ^^vas 
either engaged in or supporting this 
movement, with Jefferson Davis, 
Gen. Lee, and other magnates, oh- 
serving, directing, animating, and 
giving connsel. 



The attacking columns were to 
move at day-break but the tremen- 
dous rains of the preceding afternoon 
and night had so flooded the earth 
as to render the moving of artillery 
exceedingly diffienlt; the infantry 
often wading through mud and water 
two or three feet deep. Huger’s 
flank movement had not yet culmi- 


nated, when Hill, who had for some 
time waited impatiently in our im- 
mediate front, gave, at 1 p. m., the 
signal to his division to ad vance and 
attack. 

Casey’s division was surprised as 
well as largely outnumbered. Hav- 
ing been scarcely two days in this 
position, their defensive works were 


May 31, 
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not of mucli account ; and even their 
coaimaiider did not consider the mat- 
ter serious until a vedette reported 
the enemy advancing in force, about 
the same moment that two shells 
came hissing over their heads ; when, 
dropping the axes and spades where- 
with they were felling trees for abatis 
and digging rifle-pits, our soldiers at 
the front hurriedly stood to their 
arms as our pickets came running 
in. 

Gen. Casey promptly sent forward 
Spratt’s battery of 4 S-iucii rifled 
guns to a position in front of his 
rifle-pits, and ordered up Gen. 
Kaglee’s infantry brigade, consisting 
of the 56th and 100th l^ew York, 
11th Maine, and 104th Pennsylvania, 
to its support 5 * while he disposed his 
7 remaining regiments and 3 bat- 
teries on either side of a small re- 
doubt, which he had hastily con- 
structed, expecting to hold his ground 
until the arrival of reeiiforcements ; 
and ordered his artillery to open on 
the advancing enemy. 

But the odds were too great. The 
three brigades of Illiodes, Garland, 
and Anderson, were immediately in 
his front ; while that of Bains, by 
a flank movement, Avas coming in on 
his left. The 104th Pennsylvania, 
which he had sent forward to the 
support of Ills 2 >ickcts, came rushing 
hack in confusion, and went to the 
rear in disorder, liaving lost heavily 
by the Eebcl fire ; and, thoiigli mus- 
ketry and artillery Avere doing fear- 
ful execution on eitlier side, it was 
plain that Ave- must soon he over- 
Avheimed. 

Seeing that the enemy were closing 
in on him on both Avings, Gen. Casey 
ordered Gen. Naglee, with Avliat re- 
mained of his brigade, to charge bay- 


onets and drive them back ; Avhieli 
Avas done, but under a iimsketry fire 
that moAved down our men by liuii- 
dreds. Here fell Col, Jamies M. 
Brown, of the lOOtli Yew York, ttnd 
Col. Davis, of the 10-lth Penusylv;!- 
nia, Avliose Major also Avas Hidrlally 
AA'ounded ; and, our flanks being 
again emmloped, Bains having gainca! 
the rear of our redoubt, and liriug 
thence on the flank of our influitry, 
Casey’s diA'ision Avas driven back in 
disorderly retreat U|:)on Cuucli, Avitli 
the loss of 0 guns. Col. G, 1). Bailey, 
Major Tail Valkenhuvg, ami .Adjt. 
Bamsey, of the 1st Yew York artil- 
lery, Avere killed, Avhilo endeavoring 
to save the guns in the rodoulJ ; 
Avhich Avere the next moment seized 
by Bhodes, and tunie<l U|>on our fly- 
ing columns. To the credit of tiliis 
shattered diAusion be it recorded, that, 
under a fearful enfilading fire from 
Bains, in addition to tlurt tlnmdered 
on their rear from Ehodes, they 
brought off three-fourths of our guns. 
The storm of battle, noAV fell upon 
the 93d PeniisyHania, Col. McCarter, 
55thi Ncav York, Lt.-Col. Thoiirot, 

I 23d Pennsyhmnia, Col. kfeill, and 
! 61st, Col, ivippey, of Couch’s divi- 
sion, Avlio AA'ere sent forward fly 
Keyes to the relief of Casi'y, on the 
right, Avliere they fought gaUmiily 
and lost heaAuly. The Tth Ma.'^sa- 
clmsetts, Col. BussGl, and (kid .Xcw 
York, Col. J. L. Biker, tvero aJ'ier- 
AA^ard sent to reenforce Thmn; hut 
were pressed hack upoit Fair O;dos 
by the enemy’s overpOAverlng ad- 
vance, and there, anltiug with tho 
1st IT. S. Chasseurs, Cub Johm Coch- 
rane, and 31st Pennsylvafda, Col. 
'Williams, held their gymind uniil 
the advance of Geii. Siinmer’s corfjs, 
which had with great ditliculty mudo 
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its way across the swollea OMcka- 
liominy, checked the Kebel advance 
in that direction. 

Brig.-Gen. Peek, who held the left 
of Gouch’s position, had been divested 
of most of his regiments aforesaid, 
which w’ere successively ordered up 
to the front by Couch or Keyes, 
until, at 4| p. m., he led the 102d 
Pennsylvania, Col. Eowley, and 93d, 
Col. McCarter, to the aid of our 
crumbling right, and was for half an 
hour sharply engaged with the tri- 
umphant enemy near Seven Pines, 
losing some ground, but encamping 
very near his field of conflict. 

Heintzelman was promptly sum- 
moned to the aid of Cotich; but there 
w'as an imacconnted-for delay in the 
reception of the message, and some 
of his regiments did not rush to 
the front cpiite so impetuously as a 
good portion of Conch’s, especially 
the 65th New York (Be Trohriand’s 
Frenchmen), made tracks for the 
rear. It was a quarter past 3 o’clock 
before HeiiitzelnTan came fairly into 
the fight; Jamison’s Maine and 
Berry’s Michigan brigades eagerly 
pushing to the front. 

On the Behel left, Gen. Smith’s 
attack wms delayed by Johnston, 
who was there in person, until 4 
p. M., listening for the sound of Long- 
street’s musketry, -which, for some 
atmospheric reason, he failed to hear. 
It was now too late for complete suc- 
cess, 'plough his men ^fought desper- 
ately.' The Eiclimond and York 
River Railroad, near its crossing of 
the Nine-mile road, runs for a con- 
siderable distance on an embank- 
ment 4 or 5 feet high, forming an 
efiective breastwork, behind which 
onr men held stubbornly and fought 
gallantly. 

VOL. II. — 10 


Gen. Abercrombie, with five regi- 
ments, was at Pair Oaks (the cross- 
ing aforesaid), instructed to hold the 
position at aH hazards. Here fell 
Gen, 0. Devens, severely wounded ; 
while of the 61st Pennsylvania, Col. 
Rippey, Lt.-Col. Spear, and MaJ. 
Smith fell dead, and 27 of the line 
officers were either killed or wound- 
ed; and near this point, at sunset, 
Gen. Jo. Johnston, the Rebel Ooin- 
inander-in-chief, .was struck in the 
side hy a shell and badly wounded, 
breaking two ribs in falling from his 
horse, so that he was disabled for 
service for several months, Gen. G. 
"W. Smith succeeded him in com- 
mand ; hut he was very soon disabled 
hy a paralytic stroke, and removed 
from the field. One of the last Rebel, 
charges on tliis part of the field was 
led by Jefferson Davis in person. 

Hearing vaguely of trouble on the^ 
left, McClellan, still at New Bridge,, 
had ordered Sumner, who had Sedg-^ 
wick’s and Richardson’s divisions, to* 
cross to the relief of Couch; and. 
Sedgwick, with the advance, reached, 
the field on our right an hour and a- 
half before sunset, just as the trium- 
phant Rebels had turned Couch’s. 
left, interposing between him and 
Heintzelman (who, in coming up, 
had swayed to the right), with in- 
tent to sever and defeat our two corps 
ou the south of the Chickahominy, 
But Sedgwick, advancing rapidly, 
interposed at the critical moment, 
and, forming in line of battle in the 
edge of a wood, with a large open 
field in his front, commenced a fire 
of canister from his 24 guns on the 
head of the enemy’s advancing- 
column, which staggered it; and 
then, moving forward his whole divi- 
sion in line of battle, he completely 
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s^Yept tlie field, roeovering miicli of 
tlie ground that had been lost. At 
nightfall, Iliehardson’s division, hav- 
ing also crossed over, came up on the 
left of Sedgudck, connecting with 
Bh-iiey's brigade of Ileiiitzelraan’s 
corps on his left ; thus making all 
secure in that quarter. 

At 6 p. M., Abercrombie, farther ; 
to our right, still desperately fight- 
ing, had been compelled to give 
ground, and seemed a])Out to be en- 
veloped by an overwhelming force ; 
when the long-expected snccor ar- 
rived. Gorman’s brigade, leading 
Sedgwick’s division, deployed into 
line of battle along tlie crest of a hill 
in the rear of Fair Oaks, and ad- 
vanced down a gentle slope to tlie 
field where Col. Cochrane’s IT. S. 
Chasseurs and hTeiirs 23d Pennsyl- 
vania wore fighting against heavy 
odds. At this moment, a furious 
enfilading fire of musketry was re- 
ceived on our right, indicating an 
efibrt to turn us on that flank, and 
repeat the sharp lesson of Casey’s 
disaster. Gen. Sedgwick instantly 
directed Gen. Burns to deploy the 
69th and I2d Pennsylvania to the 
right, himself holding the Tlst and 
lOOlh in support of Gorman. The 
Pehcls attacked with great fury, 
stampeding tvro or three battery 
teams, so tliat for a moment onr lines 

®Geu. ArcClcllan, iu liis elaborate report on 
this campaign, after relating Gen. Sumner’s 
arrival on the battle-field, witli Sedgwick’s divi- 
sion, says : ■ 

“ The leading regiment (Ist Minnesota, CoL 
Sully) was immediately deployed to the right of 
Couch to protect the flank, and the rest of the 
division formed in line of battle ; Kirby’s battery 
near the center, in an angle of the woods. One 
of Gen. Conch’s regiments was sent to open 
communication with Gen. Heintzelman. No 
sooner were those dispositions made, than the 
enemy came on in strong foi'ce, and opened a 
heavy fire along the line. He made several 
charges, but was repulsed with great loss, by 


seemed to waver ; but Burns’s calm, 

full-voiced order. *‘Ste;i«iy, mvu. 
.steady!” evoked a tiiinalcring cheer, 
followed hy voiioy after v«)!'n-y uf 
imisketiy, under wliich the en.cmy 
advanced steadily, and were ci-.arg- 
ing Kirby’s battery, wlien i)e pi-in-ed 
into their close rauks a murderou.< 
fire of canister, wliich seat rhem 
rapidly to the wtauls in their rear. 

Meanwhile, Dana’s brigade had 
come into line on (.Torniau's lefi, and 
the Pehels reiietved, as darkness fell, 
their attempt to onttlank onr rigid, 
extending their left- faiih.er and 
larther; but in vain, Geas. Sumner, 
Sedgwick, Dana, wli(••^e hurso was 
killed under him, Burns, ami Gor- 
man, each exerted himsidf to the 
utmost to animate and euconi'agc 
their men. Dana’s wing was grad- 
ually advanced as the IlelKh-^ ex- 
tended their left, and the battle 
swayed more and more to our right, 
until our line was nearly at right 
angles witli that on which we iiad 
been fighting two liaurs before. Atid 
thus the fight raged on until after 8 
o’clock; wdien the Keliels desisted 
and fell back, leaving us in nmlis- 
piited possession of tlm ground 
whereon the final struggle w;ts m.-ido.' 

Sumner’s heavier artillery had heeu 
left stalled in tlio swamos of ilu, 
Ohickahominy, as his inlanirv bur- 

the steady fire of the infiimry rsiid the ndid 
practice of the battery. .Aib-r .‘''i. i.iiti’ne' liiu 
enemy’s fire for a cnuridoraliki b:iie, (h Soiu- 
ner ordered five reii-irueids {(he :: !mi Xevr Vi.rk, 
OoL Smith, 82d NCw York, Lt.-f’n!. liudsun. 
15th Massachusetts, Lt.-f’ol. Kind 2otii Ala-, 
sachuaetts, Col. Lee, tfh Michigan, Maj. Kich- 
ardson, the three former of Gen. Gornian’s bri- 
gade, the two latter of Gt-n. Hnua’s bi'iguur) p 
advance and charge witli I'aynuet. Tli;.- ehargo 
was executed in the most brilliant manner. Dur 
troops, springing over mo leir. e? vrideii were 
between them anrl the euc-inr. ru.riitd upoii hi.s 
lines, and drove liim in confmion from tiuit part 
of the field. Darkness now entied iht* battle for 
that day.” 
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lied forward to the battle. 


It was 


an attempt was made to bring them 


extricated during the night, brought 
forward, and properly posted by 
morning ; when Gen. McClellan also 
had arrived ; but, alas ! without the 
corps of Fitz-John Porter and Frank- 
lin, which, could they hut have come 
■ up on the New Bridge road during 
the night,' might have converted 
Casey’s demolition into a Rebel over- 
throw. It does not appear that even 


forward. “ 

In the morning, “ McClellan await- 
ed an attack, which he says Avas made 
at 6 A. M., on the left of Sumner’s 
corps, by Gen. Pickett, supported by 
Gen. Roger A. Pryor’s brigade of 
Huger’s division ; to which French’s 
brigg,de, on our side, stood opposed. 
The fight between them was noisy, 
bnt not very bloody : due caution and 


Ggu. MeOleEan, in lila report, states that the 
still rising Chickahominy floated the log-way 
approache.s to Gen. Sumner’s brigade, after that 
oflicer had crossed his corps, so as to render 
them impassable; hence he [McClellan] was 
obliged to send his horse around by Bottom’s 
Bridge, six miles below, in returning to his 
headquarters. He adds : 

“The approaches to New and MechanlcsviHo 
bridges were also overflowed, and both of them 
were eutiladod by the enemy’s batteries estab- 
lished upon commanding hights on the oppo- 
site side. These batteries were supported by 
strong forces of the enemy, having numerous 
rifle-pits in their front, which would have made 
it necessary, even had the approaches been in 
the best possible condition, to have fought a san- 
guinary battle, with but little prospect of suc- 
06.38, before a passage could have been secured. 

“ The only available means, therefore, of 
uniting our forces at* Fair Oaks, for an advance 
on Richmond soon after the battle, was to march 
the troops from Mechanicsville, and other points 
on the left bank of the Chickahominy, down to 
Bottom’s Bridge, and thence over the Williams- 
burg road to the position near Fair Oaks, a dis- 
tance of about twenty-three (23) miles. In the 
condition of the roads at that time, this marcli 
cotrld not have been made with artillery in less 
than two days ; by which time the enemy would 
have been secure within Ms intrenchments 
around Richmoud.” 

It is hard for non-military readers to appre- 
ciate admiringly the Generalship which con- 
fessedly exposes one wing of an army for two 
days to the entire force of its adversary, with- 
out assistance in any forjji from the other. If 
there be any military reason why Gen. McClel- 
lan should have thrown two corps across the. 
Chiekahoininy on his left, within a few miles of 
'’•Richmond, without simultaneously, or for five 
da.ys thei-eafter, pushiug over his right also, and 
seizing the commanding hights which were en- 
filaded b.7 the enemy’s batteries, no indications 
of them appear in his report; which, with re- 
ference to following up our advantage of the l.st, 


“ All advance involving the separation of the 
two wings by the impassable Ohiekahominy 
would have e.x;posed each to defeat in detail.” 

That Gen. McClellan greatly over-estimated the 
strength of the Rebel batteries and their sup- 
ports opposite Fits- John Porter and Franklin, 
and the difficulty of crossing there, is made plain 
by Ms dispatcli, four days later, to the War De- 
partment, as follows : 

“ Headquaetbrs Army op the Potomac, ) 
“New Bridge, June 5, 1862. ) 

“ Rained most of the night ; lias now ceased, 
but is not clear. The river still very high and 
troublesome. Enemy opened with several bat- 
teries on our bridges near here this morning ; 
our batteries seem to have pretty much si- 
lenced them, tliongh some firing still kept up. 
The rain forces us to remain in staiio quo. With 
great difficulty, a division of infantry has been 
crossed this morning to support the troops on 
the other side, should the enemy renew attack. 
I felt obliged to do this, although it leaves us 
rather weak here. G. B. MoOleelan, 
^^Major-General Gommancling, 

“ Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of 

Cren. J. G. Barnard, chief engineer, in his re- 
port of the campaign, says : 

“The repulse of tho Rebels at Fair Oaks 
should have been taken advantage of. It was 
one of those occasions wdiich, if not seized, do 
not repeat themselves. W’e now A'wO'M tlid state 
of disorganization and dismay in -which the 
Rebel army retreated. We now know that it 
could have been followed into Richmond. Had 
it been so, there would have been no resistance 
to overcome to bring over our right wing. Al- 
though we did not then knotv all tiiat we no-;v 
do, it was obvious at that time that, -when the 
Rebels struck the blow at our left wing, the.v 
did not leave any means in their hands unused 
to secure success. It was obvious enough that 
they struck -with their vjkole force ; and yet we 
repulsed them in disorder witli three-fifths of 
ours. We should have followed them up at the 
same time that we brought over the other two- 
fifths.” 


* naively says: 
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distance being maintained on either 
side. Mahoiie’s brigade was brought 
up to the aid of Pryor, and Howard’s 
to that of French ; and finally 
Meagher’s Irish regiments went to 
the fi'ont, and a desultory conflict was 
maintained for some two or three 
hours, durmg wliich Gen. Howard 
lost his arm and had two of his staff 
wounded. The Eehels at leiigth 
desisted, and retreated unpursued. 
Their reports assert that they made 
no attack, but only repeUed one. 

The Eehels remained through the 
day in quiet possession of Couch’s 
and Casey’s camps, sending off mus- 
kets, tents, and camp equipage to 
Eichmoud ; following themselves 
after nightfall. Johnston says th.at 
Smith did not renew his attack on 
our right, because of his discovery of 
strong intrenchments in that quarter, 
which he had not seen the night be- 
fore. It is certain that he was not 
disturbed by any demonstration on 
our part, and retired wholly unmo- i 
iested. Ten days later, we had not 
recovered the ground held by Casey’s 
advance on the morning of May 31. 

Johnston reports the loss in 
Smith’s division at 1,233, and in 
Longstreet’s at “about” 3,000; 
total, 4-, 233 ; saying nothing of any 
loss sustained by Huger. Among 
liis hilled were Gen. Eobort Hatton, 
of Tenii. ; Cols. Lomax, 3d Ala., 
J ones, 12th Ala., Giles, 5th S. C., 
and Lightfoot, 22d H. 0. ; while, be- 
side himself, Gens. Eliodes and Gar- 
land, with Cols. Goodwin, 9th Ya., 
and Wade Hampton, S. C., were 
•wounded. He also lost Gen. Petti- 
Gou. McGloUan says that Hill estimates his 
lOv^g at 2,500, and adds this nunaher to the above' 
total, making in all 6,133 ; but it is evident that 
Johnston includes Hill’s loss in that of Long- 
streot, who 'was in command of both divisions. 


grew and Col. C. Davis, of S. 0., 
and Col. Long, taken prisoners. He 
claims to have taken 10 gims, 6,000 
muskets, aud several hiiiidred ” 
prisonerc? — an ex]^>ressioii wliieli the 
number of our wounded who fell 
into his hands must Iiave fully justi- 
fied. lie probably took few others, 
and no officer of distinction. 

Gen. McClellan reports our total 
loss at S,739,’® whereof 890 were 
killed, 3,627 wounded, aud 1,222 
missing ; some of these probably 
dead, and others left on the field 
wounded, to fall into the liands of 
the enemy. Among our killed "were 
Col. G. l5. Bailey, Maj. Tan Vulkcu- 
biirg, and Adjt. Earase'V", of the 1st 
I H. Y. artillei^ ; Cols. J. L. Biker, 
G2d, aud James M. Brown, lOOth 
I H. Y., Eippey, 01st, and Miller, 81st 
Pa. Among onr wounded were 
Gens. Haglee, Pa., Deveiis, Mass., 
0. 0. Howard, Maine, and Wessells ; 
Gol. E. E. Cross, 5th H. H., and 
many other valuable officers. 

Considering that the bulk of the 
loss on either side fell on regiments 
which together brought less than 
15,000 men into the field, the admit- 
ted loss is quite heavy. Keyes’s 
corps numbered about 12,000 men 
present; of whom 4,000 were (le;ul or 
wounded before 5 p. m. of tlio olst. 
Perhaps as many had AlmI to the 
rear; yet Gen. McClellan's dl-paOk 
to the War Department, rvritten so 
late as noon of the second day, in 
saying that “Caley’s division gave 
way unaccountably and discredit- 
ably,” is indiscriminate and unj vist. 
A green division of less than ■7,Oi,>0' 

, But in. a confidential dispateli of June 4tli, 
to the War Department, he says ; “The losses 
in the battles of the 31st and 1st will amount to 
1,000.” Though this may have been an esti- 
mate merely, it was very near the truth. 
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men could not fahdy be expected to 
arrest and repel a determined ad- 
Yance of tlie entire Hebei army, 
■whereof two choice divisions, num- 
bering 15,000 men, were h-urled 
directly upon them. That some of 
our men behaved badly is true ; b'nt 
the responsibility of their failure rests 
on the Generals by whom they were 
badly handled. They were sent tip 
by brigades to confront Hebei divi- 
sions, and thus beaten in detail ; and, 
when at last the time came for fight- 
ing with the advantage of numbers 
on our side, the directing, impelling 
will was absent. 

Gen. Hooker, next morning, by 
Heintzelman’s order, made a recon- 
noissance in force, advancing to with- 
in fonr miles of Hichmond, unresisted 
save by pickets. Gen. McClellan, 
on learning this movement, ordered 
Hooker to he recalled to and take 
position at Fair Oaks. The General 
commanding wrote this day to the 
Secretary of War : 

“ Tlie_ enemy attacked in force and with 
great spirit yesterday morning ; but are eve- 
rywhere most signally repulsed with great 
loss. Our troops charged frequently on 
both days, and uniformly broke the enemy. 
The resiilt is, that our left is within four 
miles of Richmond, I only wait for the 
river to fall to cross with the rest of the 
force and make a general attack. Should I 
find them holding firm in a very strong po- 
sition, I may wait for what troops I can 
bring up from Fortress Monroe. But the 
morale of my troops is now such that I can 
venture much. I do not fear for odds 
against me. The victory is complete ; and 
.all credit is due to the.,gatlantry of our offi- 
cers and men.” 

The President, on hearing of this 
bloody battle, placed the disposable 
troops at Fortress Monroe at the ser- 
vice of Gen. McClellan, sent five new 
regiments fioin Baltimore by water 
to his aid, and notified him tliat Mc- 


Call’s division of McDowell’s corps 
should follow as speedily as might 
be. . Gen. McClellan responded 

“I am glad to learn thatyo-Q are pressing 
forward reenforcements so vigorously. I 
shall be in perfect readiness to move for- 
ward and take Bichmond the moment 
McCall reaches here, and the ground will 
admit the passage of artillery. I have ad- 
vanced my pickets about a mile to-day; 
driving off the Rebel pickets, and securing 
a vei-y advantageous position.” 

He soon afterward’" telegraphed : 

“ I am completely checked by the Weath- 
er. The roads and fields are literally im- 
passable for artillery — almost so for infan- 
try. The Ohickahorniny is in a dreadful 
state. We have another rain-storm on our 
hands. I shall attack as soon as the 
weather and ground ■will permit ; but there 
will be a delay, the extent of which no 
one can foresee, for the season is alto- 
gether abnormal. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, I present for your considera- 
tion the propriety of detaching largely fi’om 
Halleck’s army, to strengthen this ; for it 
would seem that Halleok has now no large 
organized force in front of him, while we 
have. If this cannot he done, or even in 
connection with it, allow me to suggest the 
movement of a heavy column from Dalton 
upon Atlanta. If but the one can be done, 
it would better conform to military princi- 
ples to strengthen this army. And, even 
although the reenforoements might not ar- 
rive in season to take part in -the attack 
upon Richmond, the moral effect would he 
great, and they ■would fui’nish valuable as- 
sistance in ulterior movements. I ■vdsh to 
be distinctly understood that, whenever the 
weather permits, I will attack with what- 
ever force I may have, although a larger 
force would enable me to gain much more 
decided results. I would he glad to have 
McCall’s infantry sent forward by water at 
once, without waiting for his artillery and 
cavalry.” 

Secretary Stanton promptly re- 
sponded:”' 

“Tour dispatch of 8:30, yesterday, has 
been received. I am fully impressed with 
the di-fficulties mentioned, and which no art 
,or skiU can avoid, but only endure, and am 
striving to the uttermost to render you 
every aid in the power of the Government. 
Your suggestions will be immediately cora- 
mnnicated to Gen. Halleck, with a request 
that he shall conform to them. At last ad- 
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vice, lie contemplated sending a column to 
operate with. Mitehel against Chattanooga, 
and thence upon East Tennessee. Buell re- 
ports ICentuohy and Tennessee to be in a 
critical condition, demanding immediate at- 
tention. Halleck says the main body of 
Beauregard’s forces is with Mm at Okolo- 
na. McCall’s force was reported ye.sterday 
as having embarked, and on its way to join 
you. It is intended to send the residue of 
McDowell’s force also to join you as speed- 
ily as possible. 

“Fremont had a hard fight, day before 
yesterday, with Jackson’s force at Union 
bhurcli, eight miles from Harrisonburg. He 
claims the victory, but was badly handled. 
It is clear that a pretty strong force is op- 
erating with Jackson, for the purpose of de- 
taining the forces here from you. I am 
urging, as fast as possible, the new levies. 

“ Be assured. General, that there never 
has been a moment when my desire has 
been otherwise than to aid you with my 
whole heart, mind, and strength, since the 
hour W'e first met; and, whatever others 
may say for their own purposes, you have 
never had, and never can have, any one 
more truly your friend, or more anxious to 
support you, or more joyful than I shall he 
■ at the success which I have uo doubt will 
soon be acMeved by your arms.” 

Gen. McCall’s division arrived by- 
water during’ tbe two following 
days b® on the last of which, Gen. J. 
E. B. Stuart, with 1,500 Rebel cavalry 
and 1 gnns, attacked and dispersed 
tvv^o squadrons of the 5th U. S. caval- 
ly, Capt. Eoyall, near Hanover Old 
Ohiireh; thence proceeding to make 
a rapid circuit of our grand army, via 
Tunstall’s Station, seeing and burn- 
ing two schooners laden with forage, 
and 14 wagons ; capturing and taking 
oif 1C5 prisoners, SCO mules and 
liorses; halting three hours to rest 
at Talley sville, in the roar of our 
army ; resuming his inarch at mid- 
night; crossing the Chickahominy 
near Long Bridge, by hastily impro- 
vised bridges, next forenoon; and 
reaching Richmond unassailed next 
inoming. This was the first of the 
notable cavalry raids of the war, 


tempting to many imitations, some 
of them bridiant in design and exe- 
cution; some of them damaging to 
the adverse party ; others disastrous 
to their executors ; but, on the whole, 
involving a squandering of horse- 
flesh and an amount of useless devas- 
tation which rendered tliem decidedly 
■unprofitable, and hardly reconcilable 
with tlie legitimate ends of warfare. 

Gen. McClellan, at midnight on 
the 14tli, telegraphed to the War 
Department as follows : 

“ Heauquakteks Aemv op the Potomac, \ 

“ Camt L1X001.N, June 14, lS(‘t2. f 

“ All quiet iu every direction, Tlie stam- 
pede of la.st night has passed away. Wea- 
ther now very favorable. I hope two day.s 
more will make the ground practicable. I 
shall advance as soon as tlie bridges are 
completed and the ground fit for artillery 
to move. At the same time, I would he 
glad to have whatever troops can be sent 
to me. I can use several new regiments to 
advantage. 

“It ought to be distinctly understood 
that McDowell and his troops are com- 
pletely under my control, I received a 
telegram from him requesting that McCall’s 
division might be placed so as to join him 
immediately on his arrival. 

“ That request does nOt breathe the ])ro- 
per spirit. Whatever troops come to me 
must bo disposed of so as to do tbe most 
good. I do not feel that, in sueli circum- 
stances as those in which I am now placed, 
Gen. McDowell should wish the general in- 
terests to be sacrificed for the purpose of 
increasing his command. 

“ If I cannot fully control all Ins troops, I 
want none of them, l.mt would prefer to 
fight the battle with what I have, and lot 
others bo responsible for the resnlt.s. 

“The department lines should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with me ; hut (.An'.. IvlcI)., 
and all other troops sent to me, alionld be 
placed completely at my di.sposal, to do 
with them as I think best. In no other 
way can they he of assistance to me. I 
therefore request that I may have entire 
and full control. The stake at issue is 
too great to allow personal considerations 
to he entertained; you know that I have 
none. 

“The indications are, from our balloon 
reconnoissances and from all oth<.>i' sources, 
that the enemy are intrenching, daily in- 
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creasing in numbers, and determined to 
fight desperately.” 

On the 20th, he telegraphed to the 
President ; 

“ By to-morrow night, the defensive 
works, covering our position on this side of 
tlie Ohiekahomiiiy, should be completed. 
I am forced to this by my inferiority of 
nmnbers, so that 1 may bring the greatest 
possible numbers into action, and secure the 
army against the consequences of unfore- 
seen disaster.” 

At this time, his returns to the 
Adjutaut-GeneraPs office give the 
following as the strength of his army 
on the Peninsula : Present for duty, 
115,102 ; special duty, sick, and in 
arrest, 12,225 ; absent, 29,511 — ^total, 
156,838. 


Stonewall Jackson, having done 
ns all the mischief he conld in the 
V alley, arrested McDowell’s overland 
inarch to join McClellan, and sent 

40.000 or 50,000 of onr men on all 
maimer of wild-goose chases, was 
now on his way in full force to Rich- 
mond ; hence, misleading reports of 
his movements were artfully circu- 
lated among our commanders. Gen. 
McClellan telegraphed’® to the War 
Department that he had information 
from deserters that troops had left 
Richmond to reenforce Jackson,, and 
that they were probably not less than 

10.000 men. To this the President 
responded, that he had similar infor- 
mation from Gen, King at Fredericks- 
burg ; and added : “ If this is true, it 
is as good as a reenforcement to you,” 
McClellan on that day telegraphed 
to the President : 

“A general engagement may take place 
at any hour. An advance by ns involves a 
battle more or less decisive. The enemy 
exhibit at every point a readiness to meet 
ns. They certainly have great numbers 
and extensive works. If ten or fifteen 


thousand men have left Eiehmond to reeu- 
force Jackson, it illustrates their strength 
and confidence. After to-morrow, we shall 
fight the Rebel army as soon as Providence 
will permit, "We shall await only a favor- 
ahle condition of the earth and sky, and the 
comj)letion of some necessary prelimiua- 
i-ies.” 

To-morrow and to-morrow passed, 
and still our army did not advance ; 
nntil, on the 24th, a young man of 
suspicious character was hronght in 
by Gen. McClellan’s scouts from the 
direction of Hanover Court House, 
who, after some prevarication, con- 
fessed himself a deserter from Jack- 
son’s command, which lie had left 
near Gordonsville on the 21st, mov- 
ing along the Virginia Central Rail- 
road to Frederickshall, with intent 
to turn our right and attack our rear 
on the ■ 28th. To McClellan’s dis- 
patch announcing this capture, and 
asking information of Jackson’s posi- 
tion and movements, Secretary Stan- 
ton replied as follows : 

“'We have no definite information as to 
the numbers or position of Jackson’s force. 
Gen. King yesterday reported a deserter’s 
statement, that Jackson’s force wuas, nine 
days ago, 40,000 men. Some reports place 
10,000 Rebels under Jackson at Gordons- 
ville ; others that his force is at Port Re- 
public, Harrisonburg, and Luray. Fremont 
yesterday reported rumors that 'Western 
Virginia was threatened; and Gen. Kelly, 
that Ewell was advancing to Kew Greek, 
where Fremont has his depots. The last 
i telegram from Fremont contradicts this 
I rumor. The last telegram from Banks says 
the enemy’s pickets are strong in advance 
at Luray. The people decline to give any 
information of his whereabouts. Witliin 
the last two days, the evidence is strong 
that, for some purpose, the enemy is circu- 
lating rumors of Jackson’s advance in 
various directions, with a view to conceal 
the real point of attack. Neither McDowell, 
who is at Manassas, nor Banka and Fre- 
mont, who are at Middletown, appear to have 
any accurate knowledge on the subject. 

“A letter transmitted to tbe department 
yesterday, purporting to be dated Gordons- 
ville, on tbe 14th inst., stated that the ac- 
tual attack was' designed for ‘Washington 
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and Baltimore, as soon as you attacked 
Eiclmioad ; but that tbe report was to be 
circulated that Jackson had gone to Bich- 
mond, in order to mislead. This letter 
looked very much like a blind, and induces 
me to suspect that Jackson’s real movement 
now is toward Richmond. It came from 
Alexandria, and is certainly designed, like 
the numerous rumors put afloat, to mislead. 
I think, therefore, that, while the warning 
of the deserter to yon may also be a blind, 
that it could not safely be disregarded. I 
will transmit to you any further informa- 
tion on this subject that may be received 
here.” 

Til at day, Raving Ms bridges com- 
pleted, Gen. McOlellan ordered an 
advance of bis picket-line on tbe left, 
preparatory to a general forward 
movement; and, during tbe day, 
Heintzelman’s corps, witb part of 
Eeyes’s and Smnner’s, were pushed 
forward, be reports, through a 
swampy wood, though smartly re- 
sisted, with a loss on our side of 61 
killed, 401 woimded, and 64 missing : 
total, 516. Returning from over- 
looking this affair, Gen. McClellan 
telegraphed to the War Department 
as follows: 

“ Several contrabands, just in, give infor- 
mation confirming _ the supposition that 
Jackson’s advance is at or near Hanover 
Court House, and that Beauregard arrived, 
with strong reonforcements, in Richmond 
yesterday. T incline to think tliat Jackson 
will attack ray right and rear. The Rebel 
force is stated at 200,000, including Jackson 
and Beauregard. I shall bave to contend 
against vastly superior odds, if these reports 
he true. But this army will do all in the 
power of men to hold tlieir position and re- 
piilse any attack. I regret my great inferi- 
ority in mnnbers, but ieol that 1 am in no 
way responsible for it, as I have not failed 
to represent repeatedly the necessity of re- 
enforcements ; that this was the decisive 

Brig.-Gen. A. R. Wright, of Huger’s di- 
vision, who opposed this raovoment, reports 
that ho had 3,000 men in all, resisting not less 
than 8,000 or 10,000 on our side ; and adds: 

“ The object of the enemy was to drive us 
back from our picket-line, occupy it himself, 
and thereby enable him to advance his works 
several hundred yards nearer our lines. 
In this, he completely failed-, and, although 


point, and that all the available means of 
the Government should bo concentrated 
here. I will do all that a General can do 
with the splendid army 1 have the honor 
to command ; and, if it is destroyed by over- 
whelming nnmbei*s, can at least, die with it 
and share its fate. But, if the resuit of the 
action, which will probably occur to-mor- 
row, or within a short time, is a disaster, 
the responsibility cannot be thrown on my 
shoulders ; it must rest where it belongs. 
Since I commenced this, I have received 
additional intelligence, confirming the sup- 
position in regard to Jackson’s movements 
and Beauregard’s arrival. I shall probably 
be attacked to-moi-row, and now go to the 
other side of the Ohickalioininy to arrange 
for the defense on that side. I feel that 
there is no us© in again asking for reen- 
forcemeuts.” 

The President responded as fol- 
lows : — 

“'Washiitgto'n, June 26, 1862. _ 

“ Your three di.spatches of yc.sterday in 
relation to the affair, ending witlt the state- 
ment that you completely succeeded in 
making your point, are very gratifying. 
The later one, suggesting the probability 
of your being overwhelmed by 200,000 men, 
and talking of to whom the responsibility 
will belong, pains me very much. I give 
you all I can, and act on tbe presumption 
that you will do the best you can with what 
you have; while you continue — ungene- 
rously I think — to assume that I could give 
you more if I would. A kave omitted — I 
shall omit — no opportunity to send you re- 
enforcements whenever I can.” 


Gen. Robert E. Lee, having sitc- 
ceeded to the chief command of the 
Rebel army, had, in counsel with the 
master spirits of the Rebellion, at 
length resolved on striking a decisive 
blow. To this end, reenforeements 
had been quietly called in from all 
available quarters, swelling the Rebel 
Army of Yirgini-a, including Jack- 

Gen. McClellan at night telegraphed, over his 
own signature, to the War office in Washington, 
that he had accomplished his object, had driven 
me back for more than a mile, had silenced my 
batteries, and occupied our camps, there is not 
one word of truth in the whole statement. When 
the fight ceased at dark, I occupied the very 
line my pickets had been driven from in the 
morning; and which I continued to hold until 
the total rout of the Federal army on the 29th.” 
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son’s corps, smnmoned from tlie Tal- 
ley, to not far from 70,000 men. In 
order to mask this concentration, 
Whiting’s division, consisting of 
Hood’s Texas brigade and Ms own, 
had been sent off from Hichmond to 
Jackson; to whom also the brigade 
of Lawton had been ordered up from 
the Sonlh. When all things were 
ripe, Jackson moved, by order, rapid- 
ly and secretly from the Valley to 
Ashland, facing onr extreme right, 
whence he was directed to advance®® 
so as to flank onr right, holding Me- 
chanicsville. Moving on at 3 next 
morning,®® he was directed to connect 
with Gen. Branch, immediately south 
of the Chickahominy, who was to 
cross that stream and advance on 
Meehanicsville ; while Gen. A. P. 
Hill, lower down, was to cross near 
Meadow Bridge so soon as Branch’s 
movement was discovered, and move 
directly upon Meehanicsville, where 
on the Hebei batteries on the south- 
ern bluffs of the Chickahominy were to 
open ; Longstregt’s division following 
in support of Hill, while I). H. Hill’s in 
like manner supported J ackson ; thus 
only Huger’s and Magrnder’s divisions 
were left in front of onr left and cen- 
ter, immediately before Eichmond. 

Jackson was unable to reach Ash- 
land quite so soon as had been anti- 
cipated ; so that A. P. Hill did not 
cross the stream to attack ns till 3 
p. His advance had been dis- 
covered three hours before ; so that 
onr pickets were clilled in before it, 
and the regiment and battery hold- 
. ing Meehanicsville fell hack, fighting, 
'on a strong position across Beaver 
Ham creek. Here Gen. McCall’s 
Pennsylvania Eeserves, which had 
recently been sent down to reenforce 


McClellan, and had never till now 
been in action, were strongly posted 
on advantageous ground, supported 
by Morell’s division and Sykes’s 
regulars, the whole forming Fitz- John 
Porter’s corps of about 27,000 men. 



Advancing rapidly and resolutely, 
in the face of a destructive fire, which 
they could not effectively return, the 
leading brigades of A. P. Hill’s, and 
ultimately of D. H. Hill’s and Long- 
street’s divisions, attacked oiu* posi- 
tion and attempted to turn our left, 
hut were repulsed with fearful car- 
nage. Jackson being vainly expect- 
ed to arrive and assail our right, it 
was not turned ; and night fell on a 
decided and aimnatiiig success of our 
mainly green soldiers, though the 
fighting did not cease till after dark, 
and the Eehels remained in force not 
far from our front. Our total loss in 
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tliis affair liad been less tbian 400; 
■while that of the Eehels must have 
been man}’’ times larger; and when, 
near the close of the battle, fresh 
troops came up to relieve the exult- 
ing Reserves, they refused to give 
place, but, replenishing their ammu- 
nition, lay down on their arms to 
a'wait the encounter of the morrow. 

Before day light, however, an or- 
der from Gen. McClellan (who had 
learned, meantime, that Jackson was 
approaching) directed the evacuation 
of their strong position, and a retreat 
to Gaines’s Mill — an order easy of 
execution had it arrived three or four 
hours earlier, but very difficult now% 
as the Bebel attach was renewed a 
few minutes a'fterward. The Rebels 
•were repulsed, bo’wever, though oiir 
men -were retiring at the time ; 
Meade’s, Griffin’s, Reynolds’s, and 
Morell’s commands moving steadily 
off the field as if on parade ; our dead 
all buried, our wounded and arms 
brought aw'ay, with the loss of no 
caisson, hardly of a musket, by a lit- 
tle after 7 A. m. ; leaving the Rebels ' 
unaware for the moment that there 
was no longer an enemy before them. 
Before noon, eacdi regiment and hat- 
tcry 1 lad taken np the new position 
assigned it, at Gaines’s Mill, and 
■was ready to receive the now eagerly 
advamung Rebels. Meantime, our 
trains and siege-ipms had, by order, 
been sent off across the Chiekahomi- 
ny during the slight. 

Gen. McClellan had been®® with 
Pitz-John Porter, behind the Me- 
chanicsville defenses, at 10 p. m.— - an 
hour after the triumphant and san- 
guinary repulse of their assailants. 
Pour hours later, he sent orders for 
their prompt evacuation. This he 


must have done under the correct 
impression that they were about to 
be overwhelmingly assailed in front 
hy the Hills and Loiigstreet, and in 
fiank by the yet Iresh dii^isiou of 
Jackson. In otlier words, 'it was 
now jilain that tlie Rebel ebiefs bad 
resolved to precipitate tlie snilk of 
their force on our right wing, crush- 
ing it hack on onr center by the sheer 
momentum of their columns. 

This striking a great arm^^ on one 
end, and roUing it up on itself in inex- 
tricable confusion, carnage, and rout, 
is no novelty in wnirfiire. The Allied 
Emperors tried it on Hapoleon, at 
Austerlitz ; our strategists attempted 
it on the Rebels at first Bull Eun. 
It is a critical manceuver ; but likely 
to succeed, f ro%nded your antagonist 
passively awaits its consummation. 
(“ Hunting the tiger, gentlemen,” 
explained the returned East Indian 
to his associates at the United Service 
Club, “is capital sport — capital — 
unless the tiger turns to limit you / 
when it becomes ratligr too exciting.”) 

Gen. McClellan, as usual, believed 
tlie Rebels were assailing or threaten- 
ing him with twice as many men as 
they had, supposing them to liavo 
175,000 to 200,000 troops in hU iVuiit 
when they never, froiu tlui Ixginning 
to the end of the war, luui many 
as 100,000 effectives CMtiK-mifi-ated in 
a single army, or within n day's 
march. Even had lie beim outnum- 
bered, as he supposed. ])y a Eebel 
force on either fltmk nearly or quite 
equal to his whole army, ho should 
have quietly and rapidly f.-oncen- 
trated, and struck one of those assail- 
ants before it could be sui)[JOi-re<l by 
the other. Had he chosen thus to 
rush upon Riclimoud, on tl\e mori'dng 


June 27v 


June 26. 
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of tlie 26tli, directing Porter to make 
as imposing a demonstration and de- 
tain the enemy as long as ke conld, 
tlien to witlidraw across tke CMcka- 
lioininy with tlie least possible loss, 
burn tlie bridges, and defend tbe pas- 
sage till niglit-fall, be might have 
gone right over the 25,000 Eebels 
between him and Bichmond, taken 
that city, and then turned in over- 
whelming force on the 50,000 Eebels 
in his rear, pressing Porter. Put, 
deceived and faint-hearted, he stood 
perplexed and hesitating between 
the real and overwhelming attack 
on his right and the imposing but 
liollow succession of feints and alarms 
on his left, letting tTVO-thirds of Lee’s 
entire force crnsb one- third of bis 
own, while 60,000 good men and 
true stood idle between the Chicka- 
hoininy and Kichmond, watching 
and guarding against 25,000 Eehels. 
Only Slocum’s division of Sumner’s 
corps was seasonably sent to the aid 
of Porter, raising his total force to 
barely 35,000 jnen, who were to 
resist the desperate efforts of 50,000 
Eebels, directed by Lee, and led on 
to assault our position by Longstreet, 
the Hills, Stonewall Jackson, and 
Ewell I 

Tliough the Eebels bad quickly 
discerned and sharply pursued our 
withdrawal froiii' the Meehanicsville 
defenses, arriving in front of our new 
position soon after noon,®’' it was 
3 p. M. before A. P. Hill, who 
had been awaiting Jackson’s arrival, 
advanced and opened the battle. 

^ The Eebels were received with heroic 
‘bravery by Sykes’s regulars, who 
confronted them, by whose fire they 
were staggered and temporarily re- 
pulsed. Meantime, Longstreet, who 


had been ordered to make a feint on 
our left, had perceived the necessity 
of converting that feint into a deter- 
mined attack; bnt, before his dispo- 
sitions had been completed, J acksoii 
arrived and formed bis division on 
Longstreet’s left ; while L. H. Hill, 
on the extreme Eebel left, had forced 
his way through a swamp) and some 
abatis, driving out onr skirmishers ; 
and now Ewell came into action on 
Jacksonis right, and two of Jackson’s 
brigades were sent to the relief of A. 
P. Hill, who was being worsted. 
Lee’s whole force being thus brought 
into action, a general advance from 
left to right was ordered and made, 
under a terrific fire of cannon and 
musketry fi’om both sides. 

Porter had a strong position, on 
ground rising gradually from the 
ravine of an inconsiderable stream, 
screened in part by trees and under- 
brush, with Morell’s and Sykes’s 
divisions in front, and McCall’s 
forming a second lino behind them ; 
and his cavalry, under P. St. George 
Cooke, in the valley of the Chicka- 
hominy, watching for a Eebel ad- 
vance in that quarter. The siege- 
guns of Porter’s corps, which had 
been withdrawn across the CHcka- 
liominy during the night, were 
pfianted in battery on the right bank 
of that stream, so as to check the ad- 
vance of the Eebel right, and pwevent 
their turning our left. Porter was 
niiaccountably in want of axes, where- 
with to cover his front and right with 
abatis ; Iris request for them to Gen. 
Barnard not reaching McClellan till 
too late. "When he next called, they 
were furnished, but without helves ; 
and, while these were being snp^pfiied, 
the opportunity hm using axes 'was 
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lost. Ills first call on McClellan for 
I’i^eiilbrceinents likewise miscarried. 
His next was made at 2 p. m. ; wlien 
Slocum's division, of the 8th eoi-ps, 
was oruerefl to his support, arriving 
on the field at 3:30, after our position 
had ])ecn assailed in force at every 
point, and after McCall’s division had 
keen ordered up to support oin* sorely 


pressed front. So urgent and instant 
was' the pressure, that Slocum’s divi- 
sion had to he dhdded and sent hy 
brigades, and even regiments, to the 
points where the need of aid seemed 
greatest ; Bartlett’s brigade going to 
the help of Sykes on our riglit, while ^ 
a poi-tion of Hewton’s was sent in '* 
between Morell and Sykes. 



i A. Buttcrflold’s Brlgtide. 
n;irs JJiv.-: B Mrirtindiilc’s “ 

( 0 Griflin’s 

^ 1) G. S. Warren’s “ 

-( 1? H. Chapman's “ 

I F L T. Buchanan’s “ 

I K Meade's “ 

McCairsPiv.-; L Seymour’s “ 

I 111 Ueynolds’s “ 

ST Cavalry. 


Art. lU'sorve. | p ^ 


's B.'ittery. 

, . Tklb.all’.s 

Bartlett’s brigade of Slocum’s division. Pi'SHiklln’s 
corps in reserve; Taylor’s and Neu’tou’.s brigades being 
distributed on weak points of tlie line. 

First lino vras held ns .shown, I'roin noon to r. M., 
when the Koservos wore moved uii to sustain it;. Gen. 
Slocum's division arrived about 8^^ i*. vi. 'rin.i wiiolo 
line retired to the high around in tlu! rear about 
T p. M, '■ ' 


Gen. Reynolds, with one brigade 
of McCall’s Pennsylvania Keserves, 
having reached the front and repelled 
the enemy immediately before him, 
hearing the noise of a terrific contest 
on his left, moved immediately to the 
point Avhorc his assistance seemed ne- 
cessary, And thus the battle raged 


for hours j repeated charges on our 
lines being repulsed ; but fre.sli brig- 
ades advancing promirtly to replace 
those which had been hurled back, 
until our wasted regiments, having 
exhausted their ammunition, Avere 
obhged to retire and replenish it. 

At 5 p. M., Porter, though he had 
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lost little ground, telegi’apKed again 
to McClellan tiiat Ms position was 
critical, wlien Frencli’s and Meagher’s 
brigades of the 2d coi'ps were ordered 
to cross to Ms support. They moved 
promptly and rapidly; but, before 
they could reach the field, the 
Eebels, rallying all their forces, just 
at sunset, for a last desperate effort, 
had stormed our intrenchments both 
on the left and on the right, and 
driven back their defenders with 
mutual carnage, capturing several of 
our guns. 

Porter, seeing his infantry beaten, 
now called into action all Ms reserved 
and remaining artillery, and thus 
bringing at once about 80 guns into 
action, -was covering tbe retreat of 
his infantry and dealing fearful retri- 
bution on tlieir assailants, whose ad- 
vance was suddenly checked ; when 
Gen. Cooke, without orders, under- 
took to charge, with a battalion of 
cavalry, the right flank of the Rebels 
advancing on our left, and still 
covered in good part hy woods. This 
charge being met by a withering fire 
of musketry, amidst the roar of a 
hundred belching cannon, resulted in 
instant rout: the frightened horses, 
whether with or without the consent 
of tlieir riders, wheeling abruptly 
and crashing through our batteries ; 
leading our gunners to suppose, for 
the moment, that they were charged 
by regiments of Rebel horse. “ To 
this alone,” says Fitz-John Porter, 
in his report, “is to be attributed 
our failure to hold the field, and to 
^bring off all our guns and wounded.” 

In another moment, the cheering 
shouts of French ’s and Meagher’s men 
were heard, as they advanced rapidly 

Gen. Jackson officially reports the losses of 
his corps in this battle at 589 killed, 2,671 


to the fi’ont. Rallying behind these 
two fresh brigades, onr wearied, 
decimated regiments advanced up 
the bill down which they had recently 
been driven, ready to meet a fresh 
attack, had one been attempted. But 
tbe enemy, perceiving that they 
were confronted by fresh combatants, 
and not knowing our force, halted for 
the night on the field they had so 
hardly won. 

During that night, our forces 'were 
hy order withdrawn, niiinolested, 
across the Ohickahominy, losing three 
gnus, that were run off a bridge into 
the stream, in addition to 19 that 
they had left on the battle-field. 

Our loss in this action, though not 
specifically reported, probably ex- 
ceeded 6,000 killed and wounded: 
among tbe former were Cols. Samuel 
W. Black, 62d Pa., McLean, of the 
83d, Gove, of the 22d Mass., Maj. 

B. Rossell, 3d regular infantry, and 
many other brave and valuable offi- 
cers. The 11th Pennsylvania Re- 
serves, Ool. Gallagher, and 4:th FT. L, 
Col. Simpson, while enveloped in 
the smoke of battle, baviiig too long 
maintained tbeir position in the far- 
I thest front, found themselves at last 
completely enveloped by overwhelm- 
I ing forces of the enemy, and com- 
pelled to surrender; and Gen. John 
F. Reynolds, of tbe 1st brigade of 
Reserves, with his Adjutant, Oapt. 
Charles Kingsbury, were taken pris- 
oners just at dark, riding into a 
Rebel regiment, which they supposed 
to be one of their own. Altogether, 
onr losses in this desperate action 
were hardly less than 8,000 men ; 
those of the Rebels being probably 
about two-thirds as many.“ 

wounded, and 24 missing: total, 3,284. The 
other division and corps commanders make no 
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Gen. McClellan, during and after 
tlie close of the eventful 37th, tele- 
graphed to the War Department as 
follovrs ; 

“ HeADQTj AETEES AbMT OE THE PoTOMAO, } 

“ June 27 — 10 a. m. f 

“The night passed qnietly. During it, 
we brought all wagons, heavy guns, &o,, to 
tins side, and at daybreak drew in McCall’s 
division about three miles. This change of 
position was beautifully executed, under a 
sharp fire, with but little loss. The troops 
on the other side are now w'ell in hand, and 
the whole army so concentrated that it can 
take advantage of the first mistake made by 
the enemy. White House yet undisturbed. 
Success of yesterday complete.” 

“ Headqtjaexees Army of the Potowao, } 

“ June 27 — 12 w. \ 

“ My change of position on the other side 
just in time. Heavy attack now being 
made by Jackson and two divisions. Ex- 
pect attack also on this side.” 

“ Headquarters Army of the Potomac, 1 
“Savaoe’s Station, > 
“June 2S, 1S62 — 12:20 a. m. ) 
“I now know the whole history of the 
day. On this side of the river — the right 
bank — we repulsed several strong attacks. 
On the left bank, our men did all that men 
could do, all that soldiers could accomplish ; 
but they were overwhelmed by vastly su- 
perior numbers soon after I brought my last 
reserves into action. The loss on both sides 
is terrible. I believe it will jirove to be the 
most desperate battle of the war. The sad 
remnants of my men behave as men ; those 
battalions which fought most bravely, and 
suft’cred most, are still in the best order. 
My rcgular.s were sujierb, and I count upon 
what arc left to turn another b.attle in com- 
pany with their gallant comrades of the 
volunteers, llud 1 20,000 or even 10,000 
fresh troops to use to-morrow, I could take 
Eiclimond ; but I have not a man in re- 
serve, and shall be glad to cover my retreat 
and save the material and permrmel of the 
army. If we have lost tlie day, we have 
yet preserved onr lionor, and no one need 
blush for the Army of the Potomac. I have 
lost this battle because my force was too 
small 1 again repeat, that 1 am not respon- 
sible for this ; and I say it with the earnest- 
ness of a General who feels in his heart the 
loss of every brave man who has been need- 
lessly sacrificed to-day, I still hope to re- 
separate report of their losses in this action. 
Gen. 0. M. Wilcox, 4th brigade, Longstreet’s di- 
vision, states his losses at 584, out of atotal of 
1,850. Among the Rebel killed were Ools, J. 


trieve our fortunes; but to do this the Gov- 
ernment must view the matter in the same 
earnest light that i do. ion inust send nu; 
very large rce-uforcenients, and scud them at 
once. I shall draw back to this side of the 
Cluckahominy, and think 1 can withdraw 
all onr material. Please understaiid tlmv. i.u 
this battle we have lost nothing Iml imm, 
.and those the best we liave. In iuldition to 
what I liave already said, I only wisli to say 
to the President tliat I think he is wrotm in 
regarding me as ungenerous wlien I s.aid that; 
my force was too weak. I merely reitera- 
ted a truth which to-day has been too plainly 
proved. If, at tins instant, I could (lispi^sc 
of 10,000 fresh men, I could gaitt the vieroiy 
to-morrow. I know that a few thonsand 
more men ■would have changed tins battle 
from a defeat to a victory. As it is, the 
Government must not. and can not, liold mo 
responsible for ibc resnll. I feel luo earn- 
estly to-niglit — I have seen too muny dead 
and wonnded comrades to feel otherwi.-o 
tluui that the Government lias nut subtaiiK-d 
this army. If yon do not do so now, the 
game is lost. If I save this army now. I 
tell you plainly that I owe no thanks to you, 
or to any otlier persons in W ashington. Y ou 
liave done your best to sacrifice tins army. 

“G. B. McClellan, Maj.-Gen. 

“ To Hon, E, M. Stanton, 

“ Secretary of War.” 

To these reproacliful missives, tlic 
President thus responded : 

“WasiiinotoN, June 28, 1862, 

“ Save yonr army at all events. Will send 
reenforeements as fast as we can. Of course, 
they can not reach yon tu-daj', to-morrow, 
or next day. I have not said you were un- 
generous for saying you needed rcouforce- 
ments; I thought you were ungenerous in 
assuming that I did not send them as fast na 
I could. I feel any misfortune, to you and 
your army quite .as keenly as yon feel it 
yourself. If you have Inal a drav.'u battle or 
a repulse, it is the price we pay for the ene- 
my not being in Washington. We protected 
Washington, and the enemy eoiiemitrate*! 
on you. Had we stripped Washington, liu 
would have been ujion us before the troops 
sent could have got to you. Less than a 
week ago, you notified ns that rfonforee- 
ihents were leaving Eichmond to come in 
front of ns. It is the nature of the ease; 
and neither you nor the Goveniment that 
is to blame. 


J. Woodward, 10th Ala.; S. T. Hale, 11th Ala.; 
John Marshall, 4th Texas ; among the severely 
wounded, Cols. Rainey, 1st Texas, and Robinson, 

5th Texas, 
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Please tell at once tie present condition 
Or aspect of things,” 

Gen. McClellan’s army had now- 
been concentrated by the enemy in 
a Tery strong position, between the 
CMckaliominy on one side, and our 
General’s elaborate and powerful 
works facing' Eiclimond on the oth- 
er. It -was still more than 100,000 
strong; while, save in his imagina- 
tion, there were not nearly so many 
armed Eebels within a circuit of 
60 miles. Properly handled, it was 
abundantly able and willing to meet 
and beat Lee’s entire forces in fair 
battle ; or it might have taken Rich- 
mond and tlie Rebel works below 
itj^” on the James; thus reopening its 
communications and receiving fresh 
supplies by that river, most efficiently 
patroled by our gunboats. One thing 
it could not do without invoking dis- 
aster, and that was to remain cooped 
up in its intrenchments ; since Por- 
ter’s defeat and retreat across the 
Ohickaliominy had severed its com- 
munication with its base of supplies 
at Yfest Point ; Gen. J. E, B. Stuart, 
with the Rebel cavalry, supported 
by E-well’s infantry, striking and de- 1 
stroying the York River Railroad 1 
and severing the telegraph line at 
Dispatch Station next morning,®" and 
pushing thence down the road toward 
"White House, meeting no serious op- 

G en. Magaider, in Ms official report of his 
participation in the memorable Seven Days’ 
struggle, saj^s 

“ From the time at which the enemy with- 
drew his forces to this side of the Ohickahominy 
and destroyed the bridges, to the moment of his 
\ evacuaiion — that is, from Frid.ay night until Sun- 
day morning— I considered the situation of oiir 
army as extremely critical and perilous. The 
larger portion of it was on the opposite side of 
the Ghickahominy ; the bridges had been aU de- 
stroyed ; hut one was rebuilt, the Flew Bridge, 
which was commanded fully by the enemy’s 
guns from Golding’s; and there were but 25,000 


position, but resting at Tunstall’s Sta- 
tion for the night, which our force 
holding WTiite House devoted to the 
destruction of the vast aggregate of 
munitions and provisions there stored. 
Hine large loaded barges, 5 locomo- 
tives, with great numbers of tents, 
wagons, cars, &c., were involved in 
this general destruction ; while our 
cavalry, under Stoneman and Emo- 
ry, fled dovp-n the Peninsula, leaving 
large quantities of forage and provi- 
sions to fall into the hands of the en- 
emy. Stuart arrived next morning, 
audfomid nothing prex->aredto disjiuto 
possession with him but a gunboat, 
w-hich very soon crowded on all steam 
and hurried o-ff in quest of safety. 

McClellan decided not to fight, hut 
to fly. Assembling liis corps com- 
manders on the evening after Porter’s 
defeat, he told them that he had ^ 
determined on a flank movement 
through White Oak Swamp to the 
James; Gen. Keyes, with his corps, 
being directed to move at once across 
the Swam];> in the advance, so as to 
seize and hold the debouches of the 
roads on the James river side of the 
Swamp, thus cov'eriiig the passage of , 
the other troops and trains. Our 
commander, during the night, re- 
moved his headquarters to Savage’s 
Station, thence to superintend the 
movement of the corps and trains. 

men hefcween his army of 100,000 and Bicli- 
mond. 

“Had McClellan massed his whole force in 
column, aad advanced it against any point of 
our line of battle, as was done at Austeiiitz, un- 
der similar circumstances, by the greatest Cap- 
tain of any age, though tho head of his column 
would have suffered greath^, its rnomenluui 
would have insured him success, and the oc- 
cupation of our works about Richmond; and 
consequently the city might have been hia re- 
ward. His failure to do so is the best evidence 
that our wise commander fully understood tho 
character of Ms opponent.” 

June 28. 


June 29. 
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The immense amonnta of provisions, 
mniiitioiis, and supplies of all kinds 
that could not he removed, were coii- 
signecl to destruction,; while 2,600 
wounded, who were unable to walk, 
and for whom no ambulances could 
be afforded, were left in hospital, 
with surgeons and attendants, to fall, 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Lee was evidently puzzled with 
regard to McClellan’s intentions, not 
believing that he could abandon his 
position and the siege without a bat- 
tle. He sent Ewell’s infantry, as 
well as some cavalry, down the left 
bank of the Chickahominy, to watch 
the roads leading down the Peninsu- 
la; but, receiving no advices from 
Huger and Magruder, still between 
our army and Eiclnnond, of any 
movement of our trains or forces to- 
*ward the James, did not divine that 
movement till late in the afternoon.'* 
No serious attack or forward move- 
ment was made by the enemy during 
that day; though in the morning, 
perceiving that Gen. Pranklin’s corps 
were being withdrawn from their 
front at Golding’s farm, opposite 
‘Woodbury’s Bridge, the Rebels 
opened on them from Garrett’s and 
Gaines’s Hill, and soon advanced two 
Georgia regiments to assault our 
wu>rks ; hut they were easily repulsed 
by the 23d New York and 4:9th 
Pennsylvania, with a section of 
Mott’s battery. 

McCall’s weaJcened division was 
ordered to follow Porter across the 
Swamp -during the ensuing night," 
while Sumner’s and Heintzelman’s 
corps and Smith’s division were di- 
rected to take up a line of advance 
stretching eastward from Keyes’s old 
intrenchments, and covering Savage’s 


Station, which was held ]iy Slocimi’s 
division. This position they wore to 
hold until dark," so as ti) ewA'cr the 
withdrawal of the trtiius. ami then 
fall back on the roads leading ihi’ough 
the Swamp. 

Our line of movement — tliat is, of 
retreat — ^being now fully compre- 
hended by the enemy, Lee ordered 
Longstreet and A. P. Hill to recross 
the Chickahominy at New Bridge 
and pm-sue and attack our rear ; 
Jackson moving down on their left, 
but between tliem and the Cliicka- 
hominy ; while Magruder and Hu- 
ger, advancing from before Iwicliihond 
on the Williamsburg and Charles 
City roads respectively, were to strike 
us in flank. 

Magruder, on the Williamsburg 
road, came in sight of our rear, near 
Savage’s Station, about noon ; but, 
finding the business serious, halted 
and sent to Huger for reeiiforce- 
ments. Meantime, an attack in 
light force had been made, at 9 
A. M.," on Gen. Sumner’s front ; but 
it was easily repulsed ; and Gen. Slo- 
cum, pursuant to order, had iallen 
back from Savage’s Station, and was 
crossing White Oak Swamp, At 4 
p. M., Magruder attacked in full 
force; and, though Gen. Jleiutzel- 
man, under a mi3ap[>rt:hen;don of 
orders, had posted Ids eor]-s ihr in 
the rear as to leave ti gap of ihrec- 
fourths of a mile hetweeii SuiuutT 
and Franklin, Magruder s atitu-kwas 
gallantly repelled by Gen. l.)urns''s 
brigade, supported l)y tlior-’e of 
Brooks and Hancock, reenforced l)y 
two lines of reserves, and ilnally by 
the 69th New York ; liazzard’s, 
Pettit’s, Osborn’s, and Brarnhall’e 
batteries playiiig a most elective 


'OfJuue28. Of the 29fch, ‘’"’Juue 29. 


“June 28. 
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part in tliis struggle. By 9 p. m., the 
enemy iiad recoiled, without hawing 
gained the least advantage ; and our 
soldiers fell back, by order, upon 
White Oak Swamp : G-en. Trench’s 
brigade, forming our rear-guard, be- 
ing in motion by midnight ; crossing 
and destroying White Oak Swamp 
Bridge at 5 a. m. next morning.®® ■ 

Jackson, who had been delayed by 
the necessity of rebuilding the Grape- 
vine Bridge over the Chickahominy, 
reached Savage’s Station early this 
morning, and was ordered, wdth 
Longstreet and A. P. Hill, to follow 
immediately on the track of our 
army, while Huger, supported by 
Magruder, pushed down on our 
right. 

McClellan, with perhaps a third of 
our army, had already emerged from 
the Swamp, upon the high, open 
ground near Malveen Hill ; while 
Gen. Holmes, who had just brought 
part of a Eebel division across from 
the south side of James river toHich- 
mond, moved dpwn upon the river 
road, reenforced by Gen. Wise, with 
part of his brigade. , Coming in sight 
of our advance near Malvern, he was 
about to open with his artillery, 
Avhen. he found that we were far too 
strong for him, and recoiled, await- 
ing the advance of Magruder to his 
aid. 

J ackson was to have deflected to- 
ward the Chickahominy, so as to gain 
our right flank and rear ; but his ad- 
vance was checked by the destruc- 
tion of the bridge in his front ; and 
^oii reaching, at noon, White Oak 
'Swamp Bridge, he was confronted 
by Gen. Pranklin, with Smith’s divi- 
sion of his own corps, and Eichard- 
son’s, of Sumner’s, and Haglee’s brig- 


ade, by which all his efforts to cross 
during the day and evening were • 
repelled and baffled. A heavy Are 
of artillery, directed by Capt. Ayres, 
was maintained throughout that day 
and evening; Capt. Haz 2 ;ard’s bat- 
tery being badly cut up and its com- 
mander mortally wounded ; but, 
though the enemy replied with equal 
spirit, and inflicted as well as suflered 
much loss, our position was too 
strong to be carried by assault ; and 
every attempt of the Eebels to cross 
the marsh and creek — the bridge 
having been destroyed — was worsted. 
During the night, our troops retired 
by order, leaving 350 sick and 
wmunded, and some disabled guns, to 
fall an easy prey to the enemy, as he 
advanced unopposed next morning. 

But the main conflict of the day 
occurred at the crossing of the creek 
some two miles farther np, or to the 
right of Jackson, where Lee in person , 
with Jefferson Davis, accompanied 
Longstreet’s advance, at the head of 
his own and A. P. Hill’s divisions ; 
encountering no resistance until 
noon, when their advance descried 
onr rear-gnard, strongly posted upon 
the road leading from I^’ew Market 
to Long Bridge, and having a small 
branch of the White Gak Swamp 
creek in their front. Seeing that we 
were in force, Longstreet waited till 
3 p. M. for the coming up of Huger, 
who was some 3 or 4 miles distant, 
on his right, or Jackson, who was 
still nearer, on his left ; but, as 
neither arrived, he at length ordered 
his batteries to open and his infantry 
to charge, under cover of a shower of 
shells. 

McCall, with his Pennsylvania 
Eeserves, whieli hard fighting laid 
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reduced, from 10,000 to 6,000 strong, 
was immediately in tlieir front, and 
his men for a time held their ground 
gallantly ; hut days of fighting, suc- 
ceeded by nights of marching — al- 
ways, alas ! ill the wrong direction — 
had told upon the spirits as well as 
the numbers of these green troops, so 
suddenly transformed into veterans ; 
while the flushed and confident ene- 
my who assailed them were twice if 
not thrice their number. An attempt 
to crush tlieir left by the Ilebels was 
met by a charge of the 5th, Sth, 9th, 
and 10th regiments, led by Ool. Sim- 
mons, of the 5th, which hurled the 
enemy back to the woods in their 
rear, leaving about 200 prisoners in 
our hands, ivho were triumpliantly 
raarclied ofl* the field. But here 
Simmons fell, mortally wounded ; 
while hundreds of his soldiers strewed 
the field ; and the cliarging eoliimn, 
broken as it entered the woods, was 
unable to reform under the murder- 
ous lire of the enemy’s infantry and 
artillery, and fell liack in disorder to 
the woods behind its original posi- 
tion, which they held until night put 
an end to the contest. 

A succession of desperate struggles 
ensued : tlie Rebels rusliing forward 
in charge after charge to capture our 
gims, wliidi jiourcd volleys of grape 
and canister, at short range, into 
their close masses, sweeping them 
down by hundreds and forcing them 
to recoil in dismay; when our sup- 
])orting regiments would pour a 
leaden hail of musketry upon the 

Bi'ig.-Gt'u. Roger A. Pryor, 5tli brigade of 
Longstreet’s corps,, vsays : 

'p-lbout 4 o’clock, I received an order from 
Maj.-Gen. Longs treet to go into the fight. At 
once, I moved in line toward the field; but the 
wood and other obstructions forced me to form 
column and send rny regiments in successively. 
Arriving on the field, I discovered that the brig- 


flaiiks of the baffled column, hurling 
it hack in confusion to the sheltering 
fore.st. Thus, fur two Imm's, the des- 
perate conflict rag(nl ; until iCern.-dj:; 
battery, having tired ir.s ]a.<t cliarge, 
was, by McCairs order, witlnlrawn 
from the field, and Coh Robm-tsV in- 
fantry, having just repulsed a Mebel 
charge, was charged e.gain on its 
left flank and driven from the field 
by a fresh force, whi(‘h, rushing furi- 
ously on GoopeBs battery, drove otf 
the gunners and captured tIjc guns. 
A counter-charge tvas instantly made 
by the 9th, witli parts uf other regi- 
ments; and, after a des]Kn-ate hut 
brief struggle, tlie battery was re* 
cohered, and tbe stamlard uf the 10th 
Alabama taken. The .Reserves still 
lield the field, and, not one of theii’ 
guns had been lost, when, between 
.sunset and dark, l^feagber’s Irish brig- 
ade, of Hooker’s division, came up 
on our left, and, charging desperately 
across the open field, drove the 
Rebels hack again into the woods. 

McCall’s right, under Gen. Meade, 
had been likewise engaged with over- 
whelming numbers, by wdiom a final 
charge was made, just at da id:, for 
the possession of Randal]’.*! battery; 
W'bicb was carried at the ]»oint of (lie 
bayonet, though at a feariul enst. 
Gens. McCall and Meade instantly 
rallied tlieir iiifixntry (“or its reeapt ure, 
and a hand-to-hand strugglti of un- 
surpassed ferocity ensued, wherein 
the Reserves were overpowered and 
driven hack, though the Rebels luul 
suffered” too severely to ]>ursiie 

ade on my right had been repulsed, and that my 
command were exposed to a destructive fire on 
the flank as well as in front. Nevertheless, 
they stood their ground, and sustained tlie un- 
equal combat until reenforced by the brigade of 
Gen, Gregg. We did nob return to our original 
position until the enemy had abandoned the field 
and surrendered Ms aitillery into our possession. 
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them. Even the guns, so severely 
contested, were not held by them ; 
the cheers of a hlew Jersey brigade, 
advancing in the dusk to the relief 
of McCall, impelling them to fall 
back in haste to the woods. In this 
closing straggle, Glen. Meade was 
severely wounded in the arm and 
hip : Gen. McCall, who had lost all 
his brigadiers, riding forward a short 
distance to reconnoiterthe apparently 
deserted field, was suddenly con- 
fronted by the leveled muskets of 
Eebel infantry, and compelled to 
yield himself a prisoner ; and when 
Gen. Seymour,- who had succeeded to 
the comniand, withdrew by order, at 
11 p. M., to share in or coAmr the 
general retreat, the batteries' of the 
division, their horses long since 
killed, their men Avorn out with 
des]:)erate fighting, were left on the 
hard-fought field, Avliere nearly one- 
fourtli of the division had been killed 
or wounded. 

The noise of this Amliement strug- 
gle liad brought Hooker, from our 
left, and Burns’s brigade, and Tay- 
lor’s 1st Hew Jersey brigade, from 
Slocum’s division, to the aid of 
McCall ; so that we were doubtless 
in force to ha\"e won the battle just 
after Ave had lost it, had any daylight 
remained. Gen. Sumner, speaking 
from hear-say, thus mistakenly re- 
ports it : 

“ The battle of Glendale was the most 
severe action since the battle of Fair Oaks. 
About three o’clock p. m., the action com- j 

In tliis engagement, mj loss was uncommonly 
lieavy in officers as well as men. The 14th 
Alabama, bearing the brunt of the struggle, 
was nearly annihilated. I crossed the Ohicka- 
hominy on tlie 26th, with 1,400 men. In the 
lights that followed, I suffered a loss of 849 
killed and wounded, and 11 missing.” 

Col. J. B. Strange, commanding 3d brigade, 2d 
division of Longstreet’a corps, in his report of 
this fight, says: 


menced; and, after a furious eoiitest, lasting 
till after dark, the enemy was routed at all 
points and driven from the field.” 

Heintzelman, aa'Iio was present 
after the battle, also very mistakenly 
reports that McCall AA^as not attacked 
till 5 p. M., and that in less than an 
hour his division gave way ; adding : 

“ General Hooker, being on his left, by 
moving to his right, I'epulsed the Rebels 
in the handsomest manner, with great 
slaughter. Gen. Sumner, Avho was with 
Gen. Sedgwick in McOall’s rear, also greatly 
aided with his artillery and infantry in driv- 
ing hack the enemy. They now rencAved 
their attack Avith vigor on Gen. 'Kearny’s 
left, and were again i-epulsed with heavy 
loss.” 

Bee, more plausibly tbough not 
quite fairly, says : 

The superiority of numbers and advan- 
tage of position were on the side of the ene- 
my. The battle raged furiously tmtil 9 p. m. 
By that time, the enemy had been driven 
with great slaughter from ei'ery position but 
one, winch he maintained until lie was 
enabled to withdraw under cover of dark- 
ness. At the close of tlie struggle, nearly 
tlie entire field remained in our possession, 

I covered Avitli the enemy’s dead and wouncl- 
j ed. Many prisoners, including a General 
j of division, were captured ; and several bat- 
teries, Avith some thousands of small arms, 
taken. Could the, otlaer commands have 
cooperated in the actiop, the result Avould 
have proved most disastrous to the enemy. 
After the engagement, Mugruder Avas re- 
called to relieve the troops of Longstreet 
and Hill. His men, much fatigued by their 
long, hot march, arrived during the night.” 


Eitz-Jobn Porter,,, ^^having been 
misled as Avell as delayed in his pas- 
sage through the Swamp, had only 
reached MAnvEKisr Hill at 9 a. 
when he proceeded to post liis troops, 
as they aiTiA''ed, so as to comma, ml 

“ The brigade carried into action 123 muskets; 
and of this small number the loss was '228, in- 
cluding 4 officers killed and 13 wounded.” 

Gen. 0. M. Wilcox reports the loss of hi.s Ala- 
bama brigade in this b.nttle at 471. Among tlia 
Eebel wounded were Brig.-Gens. Anderson and 
Featherston. It is probable that the respective 
losses here were about equal. 

June 30. 
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all tlie approaclies, but especially 
tbose from Richmond and the 
Swamp. The last of onr trains and 
onr reserve artillery reached him 
about 4 : p. M. of this day ; about the 
time tliat Holmes’s force, moving 
down the James, appeared on our 
left flank (our army having* here 
faced about), and opened a fire of 
artillery on Warren’s brigade, on our 
extreme left. He was at once aston- 
ished by a concentrated fire from 30 
guns, and recoiled in haste, abandon- 
ing two of his cannon. 

The rear of our wasted, wayworn 
army reached the position assigned 
it, upon and around Malvern Hill, 
during the next forenoon closely 
pursued by the converging columns 
of the Rebels. The anxious days 
and sleepless nights of the preceding 
week ; the constant and resolute 
efforts required to force their 40 miles 
of guns and trains over the narrow, 
wretched roads which traverse White 


and assailed at every tiirn, rendered 
this retreat an ordeal for onr men 
long to he remembered;''" (leu. Mc' 
Clellan had reached Malvern tlu' pre- 
ceding day. Early this morning, 
leaving Gen. Barnard with diretainns 
for posting the troops as they tiriiw'd, 
he had gone down the river on the 
gunboat Galena from IlaxaH's, to 
select a position whereon his retreat 
should defuiitively terminate. 

Jackson’s corps, consisting of his 
own, with Whiting’s, I). H, IlilFs, 
and Ewell’s divisions, came in the 
Rebel advance down the Quaker 
Road, whereon our army had in ainly 
emerged from tlie Swamp ; wliile 
Magriider, with most of Hager’s 
division, advancing on the direct 
roads from, Richmond, menaced and 
I soon assailed onr left. Longstreet’s 
and A. P. Hill’s divisions, having 
had the heaviest of the fighting thus 
far, and been badly cut up, were held 
ill reserve by Lee in the rear of J a-.-k- 


Oak Swamp ; their ignorance of the 1 
locality and exposure to he ambushed 

July 1. 

Ml*. Samuel Wilkeson, who shared iu this ex- 
perience, wrote of it as follows to The New YorJe 
Tribune ; 

‘‘Hudcllod among the wagons were 10,000 
stragglers — for the credit of the nation he it said 
that i'our-lifihs of them were wounded, side, or 
utterly exhausted, and could not have stirred 
hut for dread of the tobacco warehouses of the 
South The eoiifusioa of this herd of men and 
mules, wagons and wounded, men on horses, 
men on foot, men l^y the road-side, men perched 
on wagons, men searching for water, men fam- 
isliing for food, men lame and bleeding, men with 
ghostly eyes, looking out between hloody band- 
ages, that hid the face — turn to some vivid ac- 
count of the most pitiful part of Napoleon’s re- 
treat from Russia, and fill out the picture — ^the 
grim, ganiit, bloody picture of war in its most 
terrible features. 

“ It was determined to move on during the 
night. _ The distance to Turkey Island Bridge, 
the point on James river which was to he 
reached, by the direct road was six miles. But 
those vast numbers could not move over one 
narrow road in days; hence every by-road, no 


son, and were not brought into 
aetion. It is none th^s less true, 1u»w- 

matter how circuitous, had been searched our by 
questioning prisoners and by cavalry oxcnr.siotis. 
Every one was filled by one of the advnneing 
columns. Tlie whole front was in motion by- 
seven p. M., Gen. Keyes in command of Llie ad- 
vance. 

“ I rode with Gen. Howe’s brigade of Couch's 
division, taking a wagon-track throngh vicuao 
woods and precipitous ravines winding sinuously 
far around to the left, and striking tlie river 
some distance below Turkey Island, t 'ommciiG- 
ing at dusk, the march continued until dayTight. 
The night was dark and fearful. Heiiv,v tlmnder 
rolled in turn along each point of the heavens, and 
dark clouds overspre.ad the entire eano]:»y-. We 
were forbidden to speak aloud; and, lest thelidit 
of a cigar should present a target for an am- 
hushed rifle, we were cautioned not to smoke. 
Ten miles of weary marching, with frequent 
halts, as some one of the hundred vehicles of 
the artillery train, in our center, by a slight de- 
viation, crashed against a tree, ’wore away the 
hours to dawn, w-hen we debouched into a mag- 
nificent wheat-field, and the smoke-stack of the 
Galena was in sight. Xenophon’s remnant of 
the Ten Thousand, shouting. ‘ The seal the seal’ 
were not more glad than we.” 
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ever, that the entire Army of Tir- 
giiiia was present, engaged in or sup- 
porting the attack, and animated by 
a sanguine confidence that its re- 
sults could differ only in being more 
decisive from those of the recent 
bloody conflicts. But much time 
■was consumed in getting into position 
and bringing up the artillery neces- 
sary to respond to our heavy and 
well-placed batteries, so as to cover 
the advance of assaulting columns of 
infantry. 

Jackson, at 3 p. m., pushed forward 
D. II. Hill’s division on his right, 
and Whiting’s on his left, with part 
of Ewell’s in the center, holding his 
own division in reserve ; Huger 
simultaneously advancing on their 
rightj "with Magruder’s three divi- 
sions on his right, under general 
orders to break our lines by a con- 
centric fire of artillery, and then 
“ charge with a yell” on our entire 
front with columns "of infantry, 
which, however torn and thinned by 
our fire, should* rush right over our 
defenses, as they did in the final as- 
sault at Gaines’s Mill, and drive our 
fugitive army into the James far more 
hurriedly than Porter’s wing had been 
driven across the Chickahominy. ■' 

The infantry attack, after a brief 
cannonade, was made accordingly, and 
tor the most part with great intrepid- 
ity ; and, though the carnage was fear- 
ful, some ground was gained by Ma- 
gruder on our left, where Kershaw’s 
and Semmes’s brigades, of McLaws’s 
division, charged through a dense 
.wood, nearly up to our guns ; as did 
those of Wright, Mahon e, and An- 
derson, still farther to their right, 
and Barksdale, nearer to the center; 
while D. H. Hill, with Jackson’s fore- 
most division, charged on Couch’s 


and Griffin’s divisions, holding our 
advance on the right. Being unsup- 
ported, however, hy the general ad- 
vance which had been ordered. Hill 
was hurled hack with heavy loss, 
though Ewell’s and Jackson’s own 
divisions had meantime been sent 
forward to his aid ; as A. P. Hill’s 
division was brought up hy Long- 
street to the aid of Magruder. 



MA.LVJ5RN Iin.L. 


Mcplmiations. 
A Warren’s brigade 
B Buchanan’s 

0 Chapman’s “ 

D Griffin’s “• 

B Martindale’s “ 

B Butterliold’s “■ 

G Couch’s div 

H Casey’s ‘V 

1 Kearny’s div. 


J Hooker’s 
K Sedgwick’s 
L Richardson’s 
M Smith’s 
N Slocum’s 
O McCall’s 
P Cavalry, 


dlv. 


Keyes’s corps. ,, 

■ Ileintzeluian's corps. 


Sumner’s corps, 

^ Pranklin's corps. 


Porter, with Sykes’s and Morell’s 
divisions, held our left, with Couch’s 
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divir^ion next, tlion Iveamy and Hook- 
er, liiruiing lleintzelnian'seorps ; next 
to tliosL\ Sedgnvi(*k and .Rieliardson, 
under kSnnuier; with Smitli and Slo- 
cum, under Rranklin, on our right;. 
W'liile MeCldl’s shattered Pennsylva- 
nia .Reserves and oiir cavalry were 
])oste(l in the rear, near the river. 
Ilattcries above butteries, along tlie 
brow of tlie liill, rendered the attack 
little less than inachioss, on an^’- other 
presumption than that onr men were 
cowards, Avho, if resolutely charged, 
wunld inevitably run. Apart from 
the great strength of onr p< )sition, we 
had more men tluin the Rebels, and 
many more and heavier guns ; and 
then the battle opened too late in 
the day to justify a rational liope of 
success ; the main assault being made, 
after a very considerable pause for 
preparation, so late as 6 p, :si . ; yet it 
was made with such desperation — the 
sheltering woods enabling the Rebels 
to form their columns of assault with- 
in a few hundred yards of our bat- 
teries, emerging on a full run, and 
rushing upon onr lines in ntter reck- 
lessness of their withering fire — ^that 
Sickles's brigade of Hooker’s division, 
and irenglier’s, of Richardson’s divis- 

” JiTclcsoii reports the loss of liis corps (eoni- 
prisinp: his ovn, Ewell’s, ■Wliiting-’s, and D, 11. 
inil's divisions) in this tight: lit? killed, 1,746 
wounded, 30 missing; total, 2,162. Magriider 
thinks his loss will nut exceed 2,000 killed and 
wounded, out of 26,000 or 28,000 under Ills or- 
ders. Bi'ig.-Gen. Ransom reports the losses in 
his brigade ad 409, out of 3,000. Brig.-Gen. 
Mahono, of Hager’s division, reports a total loss 
of 321, out of 1.226. Gen. A. R. tVright reports 
the loss of his already weakened brigade, in 
this fight, at 362. D. R. Jones reports the 
losses in his division at 833. Among the 
wounded in this fight were Brig.-Gen. Jones, 
Va. ; Ool. Ransom, 35th N. C., severely; and 
OoL Ramseur, 4,0th H; ©. 

Brig.-Gen. J. R. Trimble, of Ewell’s divis- 
ion, giving an aoconnt of the conduct of his bri- 
gade in this battle, says; 


ion, were ordered 11 ] 1 to flic -uyiHn’t 
of Porter and Cmuk, who lichl onr 
right front, which Jackson wn- c’haig- 
iiig ; hilt not one of onr giins wa-; 
even temporarily ('aptured or Kcai- 
oiisly imperiled tliroiighout tlu' i>g 
wherein the losses of tlie Rt-bob mnsl 
have been at least treble onr own. ' 
Darkness cdosed this one-side*! car- 
nage ; though our guns were not all 
silent till 9 o'clock, when tlie jb'l.ieb 
on our front had been fairly driven 
out of range; though on <ear lei't they 
sunk to rest in ravines and hollows 
somewhat in advance of the ground 
they had lield wdien their artiiiery 
first opened. And still, as through- 
out the struggle, our gunboats con- 
tiimed to throw their great mi'>i-iles 
clear over the left of onr jiosition, 
into the fields and woods occu- 
pied by the enemy, probably doing 
little positive execution, since that 
enemy was not in sight, but adding 
materially to the discomforts of his 
position. Gen. McClellan, who had 
been down to HaiTisoii's Bar in the 
Galena, in the morning, landed to- 
ward night, and wnis on the field 
during the last desperate charge of 
the enemy. 

“The next morning, by dfCivn, 1 went olf to 
ask for orders; wdien I found tlie vvliole anuy 
in the utmost disorder ; thousand,'! of , si niggling 
men asking every passer-by for tlieir renitnoni; 
ambulanees, wagon.s, and artilier}'. (ilistriaohig 
every road; and altogether, in a drenching rain, 
presenting a scene of the most woei'ui ami tii.s- 
heartening confu.'iion." 

’‘■■‘There has been much imsoemiy controversy 
. respecting McClellan’s being or not, lieing on a 
gunboat during this action; the iutere.si, thereof 
being heightened by this passage in Gen. M.’.s 
testimony before the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War: 

‘■^Question: "Were you down to the river, or on 
board the gunboats during any part of tiiat day, 
between the time you left thebield and your re- 
turn to it? 

^'•Ansiom': 1 do not remember ; it, i.s possible 1 
may have been, as my camp was directly on the 
river.” 


I 


f 
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Our victorious army began at once 
to evacuate, by order, the strong 
position wherein they had just 
achieved so decided and bloody a 
success, leaving theh- dead unburied 
and many of their wounded to fall 
into the hands of the enemj’' ;^malv- 
iiig a hurried and disorderly^* night- 
march, over roads badly overcrowd- 
ed, to the next position selected by 
their commander, at Harrison’s Bar, 
seven miles down the Janies. The 
movement was covered by Keyes’s 
corps, with the cavalry, which did 

The following extract from the Diary of Dr. 
E. B. Van G rieson, then Surgeon of the gunboat 
Galena, of which the accuracy is not disputed, 
seems to emhody all the essential ficts : 

“U. S. Steamer GUlena, July 1, 1862. 

“9 A. M. McOlellan has just come on hoard 
again. 

‘‘ 10 A. M. Under way down the river, taking 
McClellan with us ; who, being considerably hi- 
tigued, has gone into the cabin for a little sleep. 
About noon, we came to Harrison’s Bar. 

“ 12:30 p. M. Tug came alongside, and took 
McClellan and Franklin to the encampment. In 
about an hour, McClellan returned, when we start- 
ed up the river. As we pass on up, we can liear 
heav}’’ firing. Afier passing Carter’s Landing, it 
increases to a perfect roar. McClellan, though 
quietly smoking a €iigar on the quarter-deck, 
seems a little anxious, and looks now and then 
inquiringly at the signal officer, who is receiving 
a me an-e from shore. After a while, the sig- 
nal ofiicoi leports ‘Heavy firing near Porter’s 
Divi ion Next came a message demanding his 
pic Cl ce on shore. A boat is manned, and Mc- 
Clellan left. The firing still continues — nearer 
and louder than before. About 6 p. m., we ran 
a little farther up, and threw in a few shell with 
good effect. 

“9 p. M. The firing has about ceased. News 
on shore — ‘Slaughter iminen.se’ — ‘Enemy in 
full retreat.’ 

“ 10 p. M. McClellan lias just returned with 
Gen. Marcy. Mac says ‘ They took one gun 
from us yesterday ; but to-day we have taken 
many of their guns and colors.’ 

“ ‘ Y es, ’ said Marcy, ‘ we whipped them like the 
devil to-day.’ 

“12 M. From wdiat I can gather from the 
conversation of McClellan, we may expect to see 
the major part of the army at Harrison’s Land- 
ing to-morrow.” 

Gen. McClellan, in Ms report, says : 

“ I left Ilaxall’s for Malvern soon after day- 
break. Accompanied by several general officers, 
I once more made the entire circuit of the posi- 
tion, and then returned to Ilaxall’s, whence I 
went with Capt. Eodgers to select the fi,naIloca- 
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not leave Malvern till after daylight 
of the 2d. The last of oiir wagons 
was not in place at the new position 
till the evening of the 3d, when the 
rear-gnard moved into camp, and 
the army was at rest. A small 
Hehel force had followed onr rear- 
guard, and this day threw a few 
shells; but was soon driven oif by 
the response of onr batteries and 
gunboats. 

Gen. McClellan reports the aggre- 
gate losses of Ills army in the Seven 
Days’ fighting and retreating, from 

tion for the army and its depots. I returned to 
Malvern before the serious fighting commenced ; 
and, afier riding along the lines, and seeing most 
cause to feel anxious about the right, remained 
in that vicinity.” 

The Eehols made no attack on our right, and 
it was at no time in action. 

Even Fitz-Jolm Porter’s devotion to liis 
chief was temporarily shaken by this order, 
which elicited his most indignant protest. 

'‘■‘Gen. Hooker, when examined before tlie 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, testified 
with regard to this affair as follows : 

“ Ques. : "Were you in the battlo of Malvarn ? 

Anmer : Yes, sir; and at that place we 
won a great victory. 

“ Q.: Could you have gone into Richmond 
after that fight ? 

“A.; I have no doubt w'e could. The day 
before, I had had a fight at Glendale; and, un- 
der the orders, I had to leave my wounded be- 
hind me, and I left twm surgeons to take care of 
them. The enemy, in coming to Malvern, had 
to march right by my hospital. ]\Iy surgcon.s 
afterward reported to me that, about, S p. .ir. on 
the day of the battle of Malvern, the eneiuy 
eommenced falling bade, and kept it up all 
night ; that they were totally demoralized, 
many of tlie men going off into the woods and 
trying to conceal themselves from tlieiroffieer.^ ; 
and that they were two days collecting their 
forces together. 

“ Q. : Had the defeat of tlie enemy at M alvern 
been followed up by our whole foi-ee, wliat 
would have been the probable, result ? 

“A.: Eielimond would have been ours be- 
yond a doubt. 

“ Q. : Instead of that, you fell back to Harri- 
son’s Landing? 

“ A. : Yes, sir.- We were ordered to retreat ; 
audit was like the retreat of a whipped arm}-. 
We retreated like a parcel of sheep ; everybody 
on the road at the same time ; and a few shorn 
from the Rebels would have panic-stricken the 
whole command.” 
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MecliaTiicsville to Hamson’s Bar, at 
1,582 killed, 709 -wonnded, and 
5,958 missing ; total, 15,249.'*® This 
may or may not include those aban- 
doned to tlie enemy in hospitals, 
most of whom are probably numbered 
among the wounded. Lee’s report 
does not state the amount of bis 
losses, but says it is contained in 
“ the accompanying tables wbicb 
the Confederate authorities did not 
see fit to print wdth his report. He 
sums up bis trophies as follows : 


“The siege of Eichraond was raised; and 
the olyeet of a campaign which had been 
proiiep.uted, after months of preparation, at 
an enormous expenditure of men and 
luuuoy, completely IVnstratcd. More than 
10,000 prisoners, including oilieers of rank, 
52 pieces of artillery, and up wards of 35,000 
stand of small arms, wore captured. The 
stores and supplies of every description, 
wiiich fell into our hands, wore great in 
amount and value, but small in comparison 
with those destroyed by the enemy. His 
losses in battle exceeded our own, as attest- 
ed by the thousands of dead and wounded 
left on every hold; while his stihsequent 
inaction shows in what condition the sur- 
vivors reached the protection to which they 
fled.” 

The “ inaction” thus vaunted was 
mutual. Lee did not see fit to re- 
peat at IlarrisoTi’s Bar liis costly ex- 
periment at Malvern ; but, after 
scrutinizing oin* hastily constructed 
defenses, and guessing at the nmn- 
hers and spirit of the men behind 
tbeui, -withdrew to Bicbmond, leav- 
ing but a brigade of cavalry to watch 
and report any fresh evidences of ac- 
tivity on our side. Hone being af- 
forded, be sent Gen. French, with 43 
guns, to approach Harrison’s Bar 
stealthily on the south side of the 


4“ List of killed, wounded and ^/ilseinff in, Vie Army of 
the Potomaa, from the Wih of June to Vie 1st of 
Jahj, 156*2, inclusive. 

, ^ Killed. Woun'd. Miss'g. Total. 

1. MeOall’s division 258 1,240 1,.5S1 3,074 

2. taumnof’s corps 1S7 l.OTfi S48 2,111 

S, Tleintr-elman’s 189 1,051 S.S.3 2,078 

4. Keyes’ “ C9 507 201 777 


river, during the night," and open a 
fire on om* camps and vessels, where- 
by we had 10 killed and 15 wounded, 
with some little damage to tents, iSre. 
French desisted a'fter half an hour’s 
firing, or so soon as our guns wore 
brought to bear upon him, and de- 
camped before daylight. Geii. 'Mc- 
Clellan thereupon occupied and for- 
tified Coggin’s Point, on that side of 
the river; and|was no farther mo- 
lested. 



Even if we raise onr actual losses 
of men in the Seven Days’ to 20,0! lo, 
it is doubtful that they much, if at all. 


exceeded those of the Eeliels, wliose.- 


5. Porter’3 covna. 

6. Franklin’s *' , 

Engineers.. 

Cavalry, 


Killed. li-fnj?!’!/. JUNsg. Tntal. 
.... C20 2,460 l.lfiS 4.27S 

.... 245 1,813 1,1 70 2,787 

— 2 21 *2.3 

.... 19 GO 97 176 


Total 1,552 7.700 .5,9.58 1.5,2.19 


-•‘JulyS. •‘''JulySL 



OUR ARMY AT HARRISON’S BAR. 
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reckless attacks on our strong posi- 
tions at Meckanicsville, Gaines’s Mill, 
Glendale, and Malvern, being stoutly 
resisted, must have cost tkem very 
dearly. The official reports of two 
corps commanders show an aggre- 
gate of 9,336 killed, wounded, and 
missing while other subordinate 
reports indicate heavy losses in other 
divisions. On the whole, it is fair to 
estimate onr total loss at 15,000 
killed and w’-onnded, and 6,000 un- 
wounded prisoners ; and the Kebel 
as at least equal to ours, minus the 
prisoners and the guns. 


Gen. McClellan had telegraphed 
the President from Ilaxall’s, on the 
morning of this battle, that : “ My 
men are completely exhausted, and I 
dread the result if we are attacked 
to-day by fresh troops.” Next day 
(2d), he telegraphed from Harrison’s 
Bar that, “ As usual, we had a severe 
battle yesterday, and heat the enemy 
badly ; the men fighting even better 
than before.” , Next day (3d), lie 
telegraphed again to the Secretary 
of War that he presumed he had not 
over “ 50,000 men left with their 
colors;” and that, “To accomplish 
the great task of capturing Eich- 
moiid and putting an end to this Ee- 
hellion, rcenforcements should be sent 
to me rather much over than less 
than 100,000 men.” The President 
had advised him, the day before, that 


there were, in all, east of the Alle- 
ghanies, less than T6,000 men not 
aheady on the James, including 
those under Gen. Wool at Fortress 
Monroe ; so that to send him even 
60,000 was impossible. 

The President went down to the 
Army at Harrison’s Bar, and found 
.86,000 men there. As 160,000 had 
gone into that Army on the Penin- 
sula, he wrote for an account of the 
residue. Gen. M. replied “ that his 
force then “ present for duty” num- 
bered 88,666 ; absent by authority, 
34,4:72; absent without authority, 
3,778 ; sick, 16,619 ; present and ab- 
sent, 144,407. Of those absent by 
authority, he says that one-half were 
probably fit for duty ; hnt, having got 
away on sick leave or otherwise, had 
failed to return. The Adjutant- 
General’s office reported (July 20th) 
Gen. McClellan’s army as numbering 
— Present for duty, 101,691 ; on spe- 
cial duty, sick, or in arrest, 17,828 ; 
absent, 38,795 ; total, 158,314. This 
does not include Gen. Wool’s nor 
Gen. Burnside’s force, then at or 
near Porhess Monroe. 


Upon a suggestion ®® from Geii. 
Halleck at Wasliiiig’ton that deserters 
had reported the Eebels moving 
southward of the James, leawng hnt 
a small force in Eiehmoiid, Gen. 
McClellan ordered Gen. Hooker, 
with his own division and Pleasan- 


•‘s Killed. iVcyun'd. Misa'Q. Total. 

Jackson’s 966 4,41T 63 6,446 

A. P. Hill’s..: 619 8,271 — 3,S90 

Total . .1,6S5 7,686 68 9,386 


Brig.-Gen. R. S. Ripley, Rebel chief of ar- 
tillery, reports that Ms brigade entered into 
these fights 2,366 strong, including pioneers and 
ambulance corps, of whom 889 fell at Malvern, 
and 3 out of 4 Colonels were killed. Brig.-Gen. 
Garland reports his loss in all the battles at 192 
killed, 637 wounded, 15 missing; total, 844. 


Howell Cobb reports that his brigade, of Ma- 
gruder’s division, went into battle at Savage’s 
Station 2,700 strong; whereof hut 1,500 ap- 
peared on the battle-field of Malvern, where 
nearly 600 of them were killed and wounded. 
Among the Rebel officers killed during the 
Seven Days were Gen. Griffith, Miss.; Cols. C. 
0. Pegues, 5th Ala., Allen, 2d Ya., Fulkerson, 
commanding Texas brigade, and Lt.-CoL Faison, 
3d N. 0. 

“July 7. “'July 15. “July 30. 
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tail’s cavalry, to advance upon and 
seize Malvern Hill. Tlirongli tlie 
iiiconipetency of iiis guides, Hooker’s 
first attempt miscarried ; but it was 
renewed tlie next niglit,®'’ and, not- 
•witlistandiiig tlie ample notice of it 
given to tlie enemy, proved an easy 
success; Hooker driving tlie Kebels 
from Malvern with a loss of barely 
14, and taking 100 prisoners; Col. 
Averill, with part of Pleasanton’s 
cavalry, pnsliing north to 'Wliite Oak 
Swamp Bridge, dridng tlieiice the 
lOtli Tirgiiiia cavalry and capturing 
28 nien and horses. This advance, 
promptly and vigorously followed up 
in force, would doubtless have placed 
McClellan in Hiclimond fortliivith. 

But Gen. M. liad already received 
an order directing a withdrawal of 
his army hy water to Accpiia creek, 
to support a fresh demonstration ou 
Bichmond from the Bappahannock ; i 
which order he began most reluct- 
antly to obey ; of com-se, recalling 
Ggn . Hooker trom Malvern. He was 
now eager to resume the offensive 
with, iar smaller rceiiforcements than 
he had recently pronounced indis- 
pensable, and suggested that, in ad- 
dition to Burnside’s men, they might 
be spared Inm from Pope’s army on 
the Bappaliiinnock and from the 
ATest. Gen. Tlaliedc — assuming the 
correctness of McClellan’s own niis- 
takeii assuuiptiivii as to the strength 
of the Rebel Array of Yirginia — re- 
plied with crushing cogency as fol- 
lows ; 

“ Allow me to allude to a few of the facts 
in tlie case, 

“You uiid your officers at our interview 
cstimiitod the enemy’s forces in and around 
Pdclnnoud, at 200,000 men. Since then, 
you and otliers report that tlicy have re- 
ceived and arc reeeivinp; large reenforce- 


ments from the South. Gon. rcijio's army, 
now covering W:i.=!hington. is only about 
40,000. Your efteetive force is only about 
00,000. You are about thirty miles ironi 
Richmond, and Gen. Pope eighty or ninety, 
with the enemy directly between you, 
ready to fall with his superior immlKU's 
upon one. or the other, as he may elecr : 
neither can reenforce the other in ease cif 
such an attack. 

“ If Gen. Pope’s army be dimini'-lual to 
reenforce you, Washington, Alaryland, and 
Penn,sylvania would be left uncovered and 
exposed. If your force be reduced to 
strengthen Pope, you wxmhl be too weidc to 
even hold the position yon now occupy, 
should the enemy turn around and attack 
you in full force. In otlier words, the old 
Army of the Potomac is split into two ])firts. 
with the entire force of the enemy directly 
hettveen them. They cannot be tinilcd by 
laud without expo.sing both to destruction ; 
and yet they must be united. T() semi 
Pope’s forces by ’water to tlie Peniimula, is, 
tmder present circumstances, a militar.y im- 
possibility. The only alternative is to send 
I the forces on the Peninsula to some point 
hy wniter — say Predericksburg — where tiie. 
twm armies can be united. * 

“ But, you will reply, why not reenforce 
me here, so that I can strike Riclmiond 
from my present position? To do this, you 
said at our interview, that you reipiired 
30,000 additional troops. I told you tliat 
it was impossible to give you so many. 
ITou finally thought that you would have 
some chance of success ;\vitli 20,000. But 
you afterward telegraphed me tliat you 
would require 36,000, as tlie enemy was 
being largely reenforced. 

“ If your estimate of the enemy’s strength 
was correct, your requisition was perfectly 
reasonable; but it wuis utterly impossible to 
fill it until new* troops could be enlisted 
and organized ; which would require several 
weeks. 

“ To keep your army in. its ]),resent iic.si- 
tion until it could be so rccufoia'cil, ^V(^nld 
almost destroy it in that climate. The 
months of August and Septemher arc, al- 
mo.st fatal to wTiites wlio live on that pairt 
of James river; and, even after you la-ecive 
the reenforcements asked for, you lulmitTed 
that you must reduce Fort iJarling and the 
river batteries before you could advance ou 
Richmond. 

“It is by .no means certain that the re- 
duction of these fortifications would not re- 
quire considerable time — ^perhaps as much 
' as those at Yorktown. 

“This delay might not only be fatal to 
the health of your army, hut in the mean 


August 4-5. Ou the 4th, dated 3d. “Augusts. August G. 
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time Gen. Pope’s forces would be exposed 
to the lieavy blows of the enemy, without 
the sliglitest hope of assistance from you. 

In regard to the demoralizing efect of 
a withdrawal from the Peninsula to the 
Rappahannock, I must remark that a large 
number of your highest officers — indeed, a 
majority of those whose opinions have been 
reported to me — are decidedly in favor of 
the movement. Even several of those who 
originally advocated the line of the Penin- 
sula, now advise its abandonment.” 

Gen. McClellan forthwith corn- 


cavalry, taking that road on the lltli, 
crossing the Cliickahomiiij^by a pon- 
toon-hridge at Barrett’s Ferry and 
at Jones’s Bridge; and Gen. M., 
with the rear-guard, breaking eanip 
and following the army on the 16tli ; 
crossing and removing the pontoon- 
bridge on the morning of the IStli. 
The retreat was covered by Gen. 
Pleasanton with the remaining 


menced emharking his sick and 
five of his batteries, wliich had been 
assigned to Burnside ; who, having 
been ordered on the 1st to Acquia 
creek, had immediately reembarked 
his men, reaching his destination on 
the Sd, and promptly sending hack 
his vessels to McClellan, who had 
been invested with complete control 
over the immense fleet of transports 
tlien in the Potomac, Hampton 
Ivoads, and the James. The latter 
coinmenced as if expecting to embark 
liis entire force, iiicliidiiig even the 
cavalry, at Harrison’s Bar; but re- 
peated and urgent messages from 
Washington, a,nnoimcing” that the 
Rebels were crossing the Rapid an in 
force, and pressing Pope, soon im- 
pelled him to move the bulk of his 
troops by land to Fortress Monroe ; 
the two leading corps (Porter’s and 
Heintzelman’s), preceded by Averill’s 


cavalry, 

Gen, Porter was under orders to 
halt the advance at Williamshurg 
until the crossing was complete ; but, 
intercepting there a letter which ap- 
prised him that the enemy were con- 
centrating rapidly on Pope, with 
intent to crush him before he could 
be reenforced, he took the responsi- 
bility of pressing on to Rewport 
Mews, which he readied on the IStli, 
having marched 60 miles in three 
days ; and on the 20tli his corps had 
embarked and was on its way to 
Aequia creek. On that day, the last 
of the army had reached its prescrib- 
ed points of embarkation at York- 
town, Mewport Rews, and Fortress 
Monroe.^® Heintzelman embarked 
atYorktown on the 21st; Franklin 
at Fortress Monroe on the 22d : 
Keyes had been left at Yorkb rvvn to 
cover the embark at ion, should any 


August 10. 

‘’'® G en. Victor Le Due, who entered the service 
as Captain and A. Q. M., and who acted as Di- 
vision Quartermaster throughout the retreat 
from before Richmond, and thence to Fortress 
Monroe, being promoted for eminent efficiency 
to be a Corps Quartermaster thereafter, thus 
sums up, in his private diary, under date of Sept. 
Ist-Sth, 1862, tlie results of his experience and 
observation : 

“ I am confident that there has been gross 
mismanagement in this whole ajBfair. With all 
the resources that .fiovermnent places in tlie 
hands of officers, the Army of the Potomac 
should liave been transferred from the Peninsula 
to Acquia creek or Alexandria and landed, and 


in as good condition as when they einbarketlmll 
within two weeks. Each corps as a unit sliould 
have been embarked and laude<l l)y itself, ;uid 
its transportation have accompanied it ; and. 
with the two wharves at Newport hiews, inooii- 
venient as they are, throe days and nights was 
ample time in which to put the traiisi)ortat ion 
on shipboard ; three days more would Irnxe bee n 
occupied in discharging it off and setting it up, 
and one day in transitu — seven d'vs. Tlnwe 
corps could liave shipped at the ."amo time — t ue 
at Fortress Monroe, one at Newport New-, and 
one at Yorktown. It has taken, in fact, iieany 
one month; and will bo an entire nnmtii Iwfore 
aU have arrived.” 

This view assumes that sufficient tnai.-JIiiu'ta- 
tion was always in readiness esficily wlmn and 
when it was required; which is unpruv.- i. 
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bers, Tisiiallj contrived to bring tlie , 
larger force into action — figliting two- 
tliirds to tliree-fonrtbs of liiB entire 
strength against one-fonrtli to one- ..-b— 
half of ours. Our commander, in- . 

eessantly calling urgently for reeii- 
foreements, never broiiglit into action 
nearly all he already had, save tliat 
at Malvern the enemy forced a con- 
flict before onr army conld again be 
scattered, and thus incurred a sting- 
ing repulse, though a large portion ; 

of oiu* men were, even then, not 
enabled to fire a shot. 17ever before 
did an army so constantly, pressingly 
need to he reenibrced — not by a 1 

corps, but by a leader ; not by men, ‘ ! 
but by a man. 

VIII. ' 

GEH. POPE’S VIEGMIA CAMPAIGN. - 

Gen. John Pope, having been "Wincbester, of whom 40,000 might 
summoned trom the West for the be considered disposable. To Gen. 
purpose, was selected by the Presi- Pope was assigned the duty of cover- 
dent, after consultation with Gen. ing Washington and protecting Ma- 
Scott, for the command of a force to ryland, with its great railroad, while j 

be designated the Army of Yirginia, threateningPichmondfromthenorth. . i 
and to consist of all the troops then He had at first intended and expected 
covering Washington or holding the to advance to the neighborhood of 
lower end of the Shenandoali y alley. Richmond, and there unite in the 
. Tins army was to be composed of operations of McClellan against tliat 
three corps, under Maj.-Geus. .Fre- city. But he was appointed on the 
mont, Banks, and McDowell respec- very day ‘ when Lee’s designs against 
tively; hnt Gen. Fremont was re- McClellan’s right wing were clevel- 
lieved, at his own request, from serv- oped at Mechanicsville ; and, before 
ing midor one whom he regarded as he conld concentrate his army, the re- 
liis junior, and the command of his treat through White Oak Swam]* to 
corps assigned to Gen. Sigel. The Harrison’s Landing, by exposing liis 
entire strength of this newly organ- meditated advance, unaided, to a 
ized army was nearly 50,000 men, succession of blows, from the entire 
; scattered from Fredericksburg to Rebel Army of Virginia, rendered 

I ~ 1 July 26. " ^ ^ ~ 


Rebel force be sent down the Penin- 
sula on the track of our army ; but 
there was none, and om* retreat was 
entirely unmolested — the attention 
and forces of the enemy being now 
alisorbingly devoted to Pope. Gen. 
McClellan and stafl;’ embarked at 
Fortress Monroe on the 23d, and re- 
ported at Acqnia creek next day; 
coming up to xAlexandria, by Gen. 
Halleek’s request, on the 26th. 

Thus ended the unfortunate Pen- 
insular campaign of the magnificent 
Army of the Potomac. Its unsuc- 
cess was due to the fact that the 
enemy nearly always chose the time 
and place of combat; and, tbougli 
uniformh'' inferior in aggregate num- 



POPE adtaeces into yieginia. 


ITS 


siicli a movement simple madness. 
Ill order, liowever,- to effect at least 
a diversion in favor of MeClellan’s 
worsted anny, and to enable it to 
abandon tbe Peninsula witbont fm*- 
tlier loss, be drew Sigel from Middle- 
town, via Front Eoyal, to Sperryville, 
on one of tlie sources of tbe Eappa- 
liannock, near the Blue Eidge ; while 
Banks, following nearly tbe same 
route from tbe Y alley, came in a few 
miles farther east; and Eicketts’s 
division of Gen. McDowell’s corps ad- 
vanced soutb-westwardly from Ma- 
nassas Junction to a point a little 
eastward of Banks. Pope wrote to 
Gen. McClellan, then on tbe Penin- 
sula, a letter proposing hearty coop- 
eration and soliciting suggestions, 
wbicb elicited but a vague and by 
no means cordial response.''* He bad 
doubtless suggested to tbe President 
tbe appointment of a common mili- 
tary superior ; whereupon Maj.-Gen. 
Halleck was relieved of bis command 
in tbe West and called^ to Washing- 
ton as General-in-Cbief, assuming 
command July 23d. 

^ McClellan and Ms lieutenants had of course 
read and resented Pope’s address to Ms army on 
taking the field, vhich they, not unreasonably, 
interpreted as reflecting on their strategy, 
though Pope disclaims such an application. Its 
text is as follows : 

“Washington, July 14, 1862. 

“ To the Officers and Soldiers of iJie Army of 
Virginia : 

“By special assignment of the President of 
the United States, I Iiuto assumed command of 
tliis army. I have spent two weeks in learning 
your whereabouts, your condition, and your 
wants; in preparing you for active operations, 
and in placing you in positions from which you 
can act promptly and to the purpose. 

“ I have come to you from the West, where 
we have always seen the backs of our enemies 
— from an army whose business it has been to 
seek the adversary, and to beat him when found 
— whose policy has been attack, and not defense. 

“ In but one instance has the enemy been 
able to place our Western armies in a defensive 
attitude. I presume that I liave been called 
here to pursue tbe same system, and to lead you 


Before quitting Wasbington * for 
tbe field, Poiie bad ordered Gen. 
King, at Fredericksburg, to pusb 
forward detacbments of bis cavalry 
to tbe Yirginia Central Railroad and 
break it up at several points, so as to 
bnpede tbe enemy’s communication 
between Eicbmond and tbe Yalley ; 
wbicb was effected. He bad like- 
wise directed Gen. Banks to advance 
an infantry brigade, Avitb all liis 
cav^aby, to Culpepper Court House, 
tbence pushing forward cavalry so 
as to tlneaten Gordonsville. Tbe 
advance to Culpepper having lieeii 
unresisted, Banks was next ordered ' 
to send Hatch, with all bis cavalry, 
to capture Gordonsville, destroy the 
raiboad for 10 or 15 miles east of it, 
and tbence pusb a detachment as far 
as Cbarlottesville, burning bridges 
and breaking up railroads as far as 
possible; but Hatch, taking along 
infantry, artillery, and heavy trains, 
was so impeded by bad roads tliat be 
had only reached Madison Court 
House on tbe ITtb — a day after 
Ewell, with a division of Lee’s army 

against the enemy. It is my purpose to do so ; 
and that speedily-. 

“I am sure you long for an op])ortnnity to 
win the distinction you are capable of achieving. 
That opportunity I shall endeavor to give y'oul 

“Meantime, I desire you to dismiss from your 
minds certain phrases which I am sorry to liud 
much in vogue amongst you. 

“ I hear constantly of talcing strong positions 
and holding them — of lines of retreat and of ba.ses 
of supplies. Let us discard such ideas. 

“ The strongest position a soldier shoulil de- 
sire to ocouiiy is one from which he can most 
easily advance against the enemy. 

“ Let us study the probable lines of retreat of 
our opponents, and leave our own to take care 
of themselves. Let us look before, and not be- 
hind. . Success and glory are in the advance. 
Disaster and shame lurk in the rear. 

“Let us act on this understanding, and it is 
safe to predict that your banners si mil be in- 
scribed with many a glorious deed, and that 
your names will be dear to your countrymen 
forever. John Pope, 

“ Maj.-Gen. Oommuudiiig.” 

^ July 29. ‘July 14. 


July 11. 
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BANKS PUSHES ON TO CEHAE MOUNTAIN. 
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from Eiclimond, liad reached Gror- ! 
donsville, rendering its capture by | 
cavalry impossible. Pope at once 
ordered Hatch, through Banks, to 
move westwardly across the Blue 
Eidge from Madison, mth 1,600 to 
2,000 picked men, and swoop down 
upon and destroy the railroad west- 
ward of that barrier. Hatch com- 
menced this movement ; but, soon 
becoming discouraged, gave it up, 
and returned, via Sperryville, to 
Madison. Pope thereupon relieved 
Idm from command, appointing Gen. 
Buford, chief of artillery to Banks’s 
corps, in his stead. 

At length, Pope, having joined 
his army, ordered ® Banks to move 
foiurard to Hazel Eun, while Gen. 
McDowell, with Eicketts’s division, 
advanced from Waterloo Bridge to 
Calpe];>per, which Crawford’s Brigade 
of Banks’s corps had already occu- 
pied for several days. Buford, with 
his cavalry, held Madison C. II., 
picketing the upper fords of the Ea- 
pidan, and as Iqw down as Barnett’s 
Ford; while Bayard was posted on 
the Orange and Alexandria Eailroad, 
near the Eapidan river, picketing 
the fords from Barnett’s as low down 
as Eaccoon Ford. The enemy cross- 
ing a considerable force in the 
vicinity of the junction of Buford’s 
and Bayard’s pickets, both Generals 
reported their advance; but it was 
some days before it was determined 
whether they were intending to ad- 
vance in force on Madison C. II., or 
tovrard Culpepper C. II. On the 
8 th, the Eebels pressed Bayard’s 
' pickets, and his force fell back 
toward Culpepper C. H., followed by 
the enemy. 

Pope, under instructions to pre- 


serve his communications with Gen. 
King at Frederiekshiu’g, ordered’ a 
concentration of his infantry and 
artillery upon Culpepper, his head- 
quarters, and pushed forward Craw- 
ford’s brigade toward Cedar (or 
rather Slaughter’s) Mountain: an 
eminence commanding a wide pros- ' 
pect to the south and east, and which 
should have been occupied and forti- 
fied by our forces some days before. 

Banks, by order, advanced prompt- 
ly from Hazel Kmi to Culpepper; 
but Sigel, still at Sperryville, instead 
of moving at once, sent to ascertain 
by wEich route he should come; 
thus losing several hours, and ar- 
riving too late to be of use. Gen. 
Banks, by order, moved forward next 
morniiig® toward Cedar Mountain, 
supporting, with tlie rest of his corps, 
the advance of Gen, Crawford, under 
verbal orders from Pope, whieli were 
reduced to writing by his Adjutant, 
in these words *. * 

“ Culpepper, Aug. 9tli — 9:45 a. m. 

“From Col. Lewis Marshall : G-en. Banks 
will move to the front immediately, assnine 
command of all the forces in tlie front, de- 
ploy his skirmishers if the enemy approfieli- 
Bs, and attack him immediately as soon as 
he approaches, and be reenforced from 
here.” 

Calling on Pope as he left Culpep- 
per, Banks asked if there were fur- 
ther orders, and tvas referred to Gou. 
Eoberts, Pope’s chief of staff, who 
was to accompany liim and indicate 
the line he was to occupy ; wliich he 
took : Eoberts saying to liim repeat- 
edly before be left, “ There must be 
no backing out this day wtuds 
needing no interpretation, and hardly 
such as should be addressed by a 
Brigadier to a Major-Geiu.Tal oeiu- 
manding a corps. 
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Stonewall Jackson, with Ms own 
division, following Ewell’s, had 
readied Gordonsville July 19 th, 
and, sending thence for reenforce- 
nients, had received A. P. Hill’s di- 
vision, increasing his force to some 
25,000 men; with which he ad- 
vanced,^ driving hack our cavalry 
and reaching Slaughter’s or Cedar 
Mountain this dayd" Erorn the 
splendid outlook afforded by this 
momitain, he saw his opportunity, 
and resolved to profit by it. Push- 
ing forward Ewell’s division on the 
Culpepper road, and thence to the 
right along the western slope of the 
momitain, hut keeping it tlioronghly 
covered by woods wdiicli concealed 


its numbers, be advanced four guns 
to the front, and opened tire upon 
Crawford’s batteries; bis own divi- 
sion, under Winder, being thrown 
out to the left as it arrived, still 
under cover of the woods. Ewell’s 
batteries were successfully posted at 
the foot of the mountain, some 2CK) 
feet above the valley, whence their 
fire was fiir more effective than 
Meantime, Hill’s division was 


arriving, and being sent in to the 
support of whatever portion of the 
Behel line was weakest, until not 
less than 20,000 veterans, with every 
advantage of position and slielter, 
formed the Eebel line of battle ; 
against which P>anks’s 6,000 or 8,000 



CEDAE MOUNTAIN. 

Fxpia'tiaiions : 

h Positioa of Eebel troops corresponding t 


A. Position of Gen. Banks’s corps both before and after 
his acpttiHM) upon thcienemy, on the afternoon of Aug. 9, tioix B. 

B Parlhestadvance of Gen. Banks’soorps,andplacoof fi Furthest advance of Eol)ol.s in tlie afte 
severest fighting. which point they were drivcti eveniiiif of .\iu 
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adyancecl, at 6 p. m., across open fields 
and up gentle acelivities, thoroughly 
swept by the Rebel cannon and mns- 
,ketry. 

Had victory been possible, they 
would have won it. Early’s brigade 
of Ewell’s division held the road, and 
was so desperately charged in front 
and on its right fiank, that it held its 
ground only by the opportune arrival 
of Thomas’s brigade of Hill’s divi- 
sion; while the left of Jackson’s di- 
vision, under Taliaferro, was so as- 
sailed in flank and rear that one 
brigade was routed and the whole 
flank gave way, as did also Early’s, 
But the odds were too heavy ; and, 
though our men proved themselves 
heroes, they could not defeat three 
times their number, holding the foot 
of a mountain and covered by woods. 
The best blood of the Union was 
poured out like water, but in vain. 
Gen. Geary, who, with five Ohio re- 
giments and the 28th Pennsylvania, 
made the most desperate charge of 
the day, was himself wounded, with 
most of his officers. Gen. Ci*awford’s 
brigade came out of the fight a mere 
skeleton. The 109th Pennsylvania, 
102d Hew Tork, and several other 
regiments, left half their number 
dead or wounded on that fatal field. 
Gens. Augur and Carroll were se- 
verely wounded ; as were Cols. Don- 
nelly, 46th Pa., Creighton, Jth Ohio, 
and Majors Savage, 2d Mass., Arm- 
strong, 5th Ohio, and Peloiize, 
Banks’s Adjutant. Gen. Prince was 
taken prisoner after dark, by acci- 
dent, while passing from one part of 
his command to another. Our loss 
in killed and wounded could hardly 
have been less than 2,000 men. 
"We were not so much beaten as fair- 
ly crowded off the field ; where Jack- 
VOL. II. — 12 


son claims to have taken 400 pris- 
oners, 1 gun, and 5,302 small arms, 
with a loss on his part of 223 killed, 
including Gen. 0. S. Winder, 2 Lt.- 
Colonels, and a Major; with 1,060 
wounded : amor g them Cols. Wil- 
liams and Sheffif Id, 3 Majors, and 31 
missing ; total, 1,-314. 

Gen. Pope had remained through- 
out the day at Culpepper, neither 
desiring nor expecting a serious en- 
gagement, and assured from time to 
time that only skirmishing was going 
on at the front ; until the continuous 
roar of cannon assured him, soon 
after 5 o’clock, that the matter was, 
grave. Ordering forward Ricketts’s 
division, he arrived with it on the 
field just before dark, and directed 
Banks to draw in his right wing upon 
his center, so as to give room for 
Ricketts to come into the fight ; but 
the Rebels, though victorious, ad- 
vanced with great caution, and, find- 
ing themselves confronted by fi’esh 
batteries, recoiled, after a sharp ar- 
tillery duel, and took shelter iu the 
woods. Ricketts’s guns continued 
vocal until midnight; hut of course 
to little purpose. Meantime, Sigel’s 
corps began to arrive, and was sent 
to the front abreast of Ricketts’s; 
Banks’s corps being withdrawn two 
miles to the rear to rest and reorgan- 
ize. 

But there was no more fighting. 
Jackson clung to his mountain and 
his woods till the night of the 11th ; 
when, aware that King’s division had 
just come up from Fredericksburg, 
and that Pope was about to strike at 
his communications, and thus com- 
pel him to fight on equal terms, he, 
leaving a part of his dead unburied, 
retreated rapidly across the Rapidan. 
Our cavaby pursued him to that 
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stream, picking np a number of 
stragglers. 

Gen. Heno, with 8,000 of Burn- 
side’s corps, liaving joined ’’ bim, 
Gen. Pope advanced bis infantry to 
Bobertson’s river and Baccoon Ford, 
with bis center at and around Cedar 
Mountain, and began again to operate 
•with his cavalry on the enemy’s com- 
munications, until satisfied that the 
■whole Eebel Army of Yfiginia was 
rapidly assembling to overwhelm 
bim ; one of bis cavalry expeditions 
having captured J. E. B. Stuart’s 
Adjutant, bearing a letter from Gen. 
Lee,’® at Gordonsville, which clearly 
indicated that purpose. Holding bis 
advanced position to the last, so as 
to afibrd time for the arrival of Mc- 
Clellan’s army, be commenced a re- 
treat across the Bappabamiock, which 
was effected in two days without loss ; 
and, though the Bebels, of course, 
followed shai’ply with their cavalry, 
reaching the river on the morning of 
the 20tli, they found the fords so 
guarded and fortified that they could 
not be forced without heavy loss; so, 
after three days of skirmishing and 
artillery-firing at Kelly’s Ford and 
Bappabamiock Station, they com- 
menced a movement up the stream, 
with intent to turn our right. 

Pope, still Jiuder orders to main- 
tain his commnnicatioiis with Fre- 
dericksburg, was unable to extend 
his right farther without too much 
weakening liis center, and tele- 
graphed again and again to Wash- 
ington that he must be reenforced or 
retreat. He was assured, on the 
21st, that, if he could hold on two 
days longer, he should be so amply 
strengthened as to enable him to as- 
sume the offensive ; yet, on the 25th, 


barely 7,000 men had reached him. 
He had resolved to recross the Bap- 
pahaniiock on the night of the 22 d 5 
and fall upon the flank and rear oik 
the long Bebel column constantly 
passing up the river ; but, during 
that night, a heavy rain set in, which, 
before morning, had drowned all the 
fords and carried away the bridges in 
his front, rendering his meditated 
blow impossible. 

During that night, Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart, wdth 1,500 Bebel cavalry and 
2 guns, having crossed the Bappa- 
i bannock at W aterloo Bridge and 
Hart’s Mill during the preceding day, 
pushed on unobserved to Warrenton, 
surprised Gen. Pope’s beadqnarters- 
trainiiear Catlett’s Station, during the 
intense rain and darkness ; capturing 
Pope’s field Quartermaster and his 
dispatch-book, with a quantity of uni- 
forms and personal baggage, burn- 
ing tbe wagons, and trying to burn 
tlie railroad bridge over Cedar Bun ; 
but the tremendous rain then fall- 
ing defeated this r design. Stuart 
claims to have reached the Bap- 
pahannock at Warrenton Springs, on 
his return next day, with 300 pris- 
oners and many horses, liere crossing 
unharmed, after a niglit’s bivouac 
and a little skirmishing. Pope's 
actual headquarters during this raid 
were near Bappahaimocl;. St.atiou ; 
hut our army trains were ])arkc(.l 
around Catlett’s, and guar(led by 
1,500 infantry and five comjiaiiies of 
cavalry; so that Stuart’s chea]> suc.- 
eess inflicted on us more di.sgraee 
than injury — a disgrace which the 
intense darkness and i)oiiring rain 
explain, but do not excuse. 

Still, the enemy confronting us in 


ample force at Bappaliamiuck Sta- 
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tiou, Sulplmr Springs, and "Waterloo 
Bridge, kept moving heavy columns 
up their side of the river, with evi- 
dent intent to flank and fall upon 
our right; and Pope, facing along 
the turnpike from Warrenton to 
Gainesville, resolved ‘there to give 
battle. Meantime, Heintzelman’s 
long-expected corps from McClellan’s 
army had reached Warrenton Junc- 
tion/* and Porter had reported from 
the neighborhood of Bealton Station ; 
while Stm'gis, Cox, and Franklin, 
were telegraphed from Washington 
to be just at hand. Pope, therefore, 
believed, and had a right to believe, 
that he was to be supported, in the 
struggle now imminent, by 40,000 to 
50,000 veterans fi-om the Army of 
the Potomac, and had made disposi- 
tions and given orders accordingly. 
He requested Gen. Halleck to push 
Franklin with all speed to Gaines- 
ville ; and sent orders to Manassas 
Junction that the first division which 
reached that point from Alexandria 
should halt and take post in the 
works at that place, pushing forward 
its cavalry toward Thoroughfare Gap 
to watch the enemy’s movements in 
that quarter; while Gen. Sturgis, 
commanding at Alexandria, had al- 
ready been directed by him to post 
strong guards along the railroad from 
Manassas Junction to Catlett’s, per- 
sonally superintending the execution 
of this order. 

Sigel, who had slowly moved up 
the Eappahannock, and encountered*" 
a Rebel force at Great Eiin, two 
miles below the Sulphur Springs, had 
easily driven it,; but not till it had 
had time to destroy certain bridges; 
and the great flood then prevailing 
compelled him to halt and rebuild 


them before advancing. Supported 
by Gens. Reno and Banks, he crossed 
Great Run next morning " and occu- 
pied Sulphur Springs under a heavy 
fire of artillery from the Rebel bat- 
teries over the Rappahannock, re- 
building the Sulphur Springs bridge, 
and pushing forward in the direction 
of Waterloo Bridge, which was oc- 
cupied by Gen. Buford’s cavalry at 
noon of that day; SigeFs advance, 
under Milroy, arriving late in the 
afternoon : when our army may be 
said to have been concentrated, 
facing to the west, with Sigel’s corps 
and Buford’s cavalry near the Rap- 
pahannock at W aterloo Bridge, with 
Banks’s behind it; Reno’s farther 
east, and very near Sulphur Springs; 
McDowell, with Ricketts’s and King’s 
divisions, at Warrenton; Heintzel- 
man behind him at W arrenton Junc- 
tion, where Sturgis and Cox were 
hourly looked for; while Franklin 
was expected to come in on his right, 
and Porter to push forward and join 
Reno. But unsuccessful fighting 
and constant marching had by this 
time reduced Sigel’s corps to 9,000 
effectives ; Banks’s to 6,000 ; Mc- 
Dowell’s, including Reynolds’s divi- 
sion, to 15,500 ; and Reno’s to 7,000 ; 
to which add 4,000 thoroughly used- 
up cavalry, and Pope’s army proper 
could bring into action hardly 
40,000 men. Add to these, the corps 
of Heintzelman and Porter, just ar- 
rived from McClellan’s army, and it 
might he said that his whole com- 
mand numbered nearly 60,000 ; but 
Heintzelman had reached Warren- 
ton Junction by railroad, without 
artillery or wagons, with only four 
rounds of ammunition to the man, 
and without horses even for his field 
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officers ; wMle Porter, at Warrenton 
JunetioB, liad a very small supply of 
provisions and barely 40 rounds of 
cartridges per man, 

Lee, who had by this time nearly 
his ■whole army on the Eappahan- 
nock, had abandoned the idea of 
forcing a passage of that river, in 
favor of an effort, by a long flank 
movement,- to turn our right. To 
this end, Jackson was directed to 
take the advance, cross above W ater- 
loo, and move around our army so 
as to strike the railroad in its rear ; 
while Longstreet, following, was to 
menace our front and fix Pope’s at- 
tention until Jackson’s hazardous 
movement should be accomplished. 

Jackson moved rapidly across’" 
the Kappahannock at Hinson’s Mill, 
four miles above Waterloo, and en- 
camped that night at Salem, behind 
the. Bull Pun Mountains, between 
Thoroughfare and Manassas Gaps. 
Starting early next morning, he 
passed through Thoroughfare Gap 
and moved south-easterly by Gaines- 
ville, where he was joined by Stuart 
with two cavalry brigades ; striking 
before dark’® the Alexandria Eailroad 
at Bristow Station, thus placing him- 
self directly between Pope’s far su- 
perior force and his base at Alexan- 
di’ia or Washington ; having encoun- 
tered, no resistance. In fact, Pope 
seems to have been completely de- 
ceived,"® with his cavalry still watch- 
ing fur a Echel advance tfom the 
Bappahannock ; as two trains of cars, 
moving northward from Warrenton, 

^=Auu. 25. Aug. 26. 

Gen. Bunks, from his position near the Bap- 
pahannoek, reported to Pope at 11:25 .4. m. on 
the 25th, that his Aid, Col. Clark, in charge of 
the Signal Corps, had observed a general move- 
ment of the Itebel army to the west and north. 
Banks adds : ‘ ‘ It seems to be apparent that the en- 


arrived at Bristow soon after Jack- 
son, to whom they fell an easy prey. 

So far, Jackson’s success had been 
without flaw; hut his position was 
ciitical, and there was obviously no 
time to be lost. Weary and foot- 
sore as were bis men, he at once dis- 
patched Gen. Trimble, with the 21st 
Horth Carolina and 21st Georgia in- 
fantry, under Stuart — ^who took part 
of his cavaliy — with orders to strike 
Manassas Junction, seven miles far- 
ther north, carry it at all hazards, 
and capture the large amount of 
stores there collected, Stuart moved 
slowly, because of the darkness of 
the night, as well as the weariness 
of his command; hut, sending Col. 
Wickham, with the 4th Virginia cav- 
alry, to the rear of the Junction, he 
charged and canied it with his in- 
fantry before midnight, capturing S 
guns, 300 prisoners, 175 horses, 200 
new tents, 10 locomotives, 7 trains 
loaded with provisions and muni- 
tions, and immense quantities of 
quartermaster and cbmmissary stores. 
Our forces, consisting of the 11th 
Hew York battery and 4 or 5 com- 
panies of infantry, seem to liave l^een 
taken by surprise ; which is the more 
unaccountable since a train, which 
had barely escaped cajJ-ure at Bris- 
tow, had, some hours hclbre, run by 
the Junction a.t full speed, rusldng 
into a do'wn train loaded with sol- 
diers, which was standing on. the 
track at Bull Eun bridge, four miles 
east of Manassas, completely demol- 
ishing 5 freight ears, killing 3 sol- 

emy is threatening, or moving up f/ic Tallcn of the 
Shenandoah, via Front Eoyal, vvidi dusigms upon 
the Potomac— possibly beyond.” Pope, at War- 
reuton Junction, at 9:30 that nigbt, sent to Mc- 
Dowell at ‘Warrenton, that, “ I believe the whole 
force ofthe enemy has marched/onfAe Shenandoah 
VaUey, by way of Luray and Front Boyal.” 
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diers, and severely wounding others ; 
the conductor and engineer of the 
fugitive train being themselves badly 
injui’ed. A surprise at the Junction, 
whereby 4 of our guns were taken at 
the first dash of the Rebel cavalry, ‘ 
and an immense amount of property 
lost, wliicli a well-officered regiment 
might have saved, could never have 
occurred in any service hut ours. 

CoL Scammon, with the lltli and 
12th Ohio, of Gen. Cox’s division, 
recently from "West Yirginia, was sta- 
tioned at Union Mills, across Bnll 
Run, whither a few of our routed 
handful at Manassas escaped, giving 
the alarm. He at once ordered an 
advance upon the Junction, wffiich 
brought on, at daylight, a conflict ; 
wherein our men were worsted and 
driven back across Bull Run Bridge, 
which Scammon attempted to hold ; 
but by noon he was fairly beaten ofi:‘, 
retreating up the railroad toward 
Alexandria ; while part of the Rebel 
cavalry, justly elated with their tri- 
umph, pushed .across and raided, 
burnt, and destroyed at will, at Fair- 
fax, and on to Bmffie’s Station. 

Meantime, Brig.-Gen. George W, 
Taylor, with the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th 
Hew Jersey infantry, of Franklin’s 
division, had been sent forward by 
rail from Alexandria, and, debarking 
near Centerville, pushed eagerly for- 
ward to regain the lost fight; but 
by this time Jackson, who was quite 
aware that moments were precious, 
had brought up from Bristow his 
own and A. P. Hill’s divisions, com- 
_ prising 10 brigades and 12 batteries; 

’ by which Taylor was quickly routed, 
himself losing a leg in the encoun- 
ter; the Rebels remaining com- 
pletely masters of the situation. 


Pope, considerably astonished, be- 
gan by this time to have a realizing 
sense of his condition. He had this 
morning “ ordered McDowell, with 
Sigel and Reynolds, to move rapidly 
on Gainesville, so as to reach it that 
night; while Reno, followed by 
Kearny’s division of Heiiitzelman’s 
corps, was directed to move on 
parallel roads to Greenwich, and 
thence communicate at once with 
McDowell, supporting him if re- 
quired. Pope himself, with Hooker’s 
division of Heintzelman’s corps, 
moved directly up the railroad 
toward Manassas, ordering Porter 
to remain at 'Warrenton Junction 
until Banks should arrive from Fay- 
etteville, when he should march 
forthwith on Gainesville, where a 
battle was anticipated. Tlie trains 
were instructed to keep in the rear 
of Hooker, protected by the corps 
behind him from attack. 

Approaching Bristow Station that 
afternoon, Hooker encountered the 
division of Ewell, which had been 
left there by J ackson on his advance 
to Manassas; when a sharp fight 
occuiTed, in which Ewell was over- 
powered and driven, with a loss of 
some 300 on each side ; Ewell losing 
a part of his baggage, but biiniing 
the bridge and thoroughly destroying 
the railroad- He of course fell back 
on Jackson at Manassas; while 
Hooker, from want of amiiiuiiitioii, 
was unable vigorously to pursue him. 

Jackson, justly afraid of being as- 
sailed by Pope’s entire army, was 
forced to evacuate Manassas, nir>ving 
westward, in order to unite-; 

! readily with Longstreet, tbeii known, 
j to he approaching; and compelled 
to burn some thousands of btirreb <«f 
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fionr, beef, pork, and bacon, whereof 
tbe riel)el army stood in greater need 
than (lid ours. McDowell, Kearny, 
and Tveno readied, during the night, 
the positions assigned them by Pope. 

Longstreet had only started the 
day before from the south side of the 
Kappahannock, opposite "Warrenton 
Springs, and had not yet entered 
Thoroughfare Gap. Could McDow- 
ell but blodj; it effectually with a few 
regiments and batteries, while the 
rest of oiir army was hurled upon 
Jackson, oiii’ triumph must he cer- 
tain and decisive. Hence Pope, 
about dark, sent back explicit orders ' 
to Porter, at Warrenton Junction, to 
move forward at 1 a. m.,®® and report 
to beadq^uarters at Bristow, 10 miles 
distant, during the night or early next 
morning. This order Porter failed to 
obey ; not moving till after daylight, 
and notreacliing Bristow till 10^ a. m. 

McDowell was likewise ordered, 
at 9 p. to press forward, at the 
very earliest dawn, toward Manassas 
Junction, resting his right on the 
Manassas Gap Railroad, while Reno 
advanced simultaneously from Green- 
wich upon Manassas, and Kearny 
upon Bristow. Kearny I'eached Bris- 
tow at 8 A. M.,®'' with Reno on his 
left, and was immediately pushed 
forward, followed by Hooker, on the 
track of Ewell. McDowell gave 
orders for the required movement at 

2 m. ; but Sigel, who held his ad- 
vance, had not fairly cleared Gaines- 
ville at * 1 -^ A. M, 

Meantime, Jackson, who was not 
easily eauglit napping, had eom- 
rneucedhis evacuation of Manassas at 

3 A. M., moviag via Centerville ; and 
thus escaping the destruction which 
probably awaited him had he per- 


sisted in seeking a more immediate 
junction with Longstreet’s advance. 
Pope reached Manassas, with Kear- 
ny’s division and Reno’s corps, about « 
noon; Jackson having left with his 
rear-guard an hour earlier. Pope 
immediately pushed forward all his 
forces in hand upon Centerville, 
ordered Porter to come up at once 
to Manassas, and McDowell to ad- 
vance toward Centerville. Mean- 
while, McDowell, imorclered, had 
detached Ricketts’s division and sent 
it toward Thoroughfare Gap ; so that 
it was no longer available for the 
directed movement on Centerville. 

Late in the afternoon, Kearny 
occupied Centerville ; J ackson’s rear- 
guard retreating by Sudley Springs ; 
while part of his force took the W ar- 
renton turnpike toward Gainesville, 
impeding our advance on both roads 
by destroying the bridges over Bull 
Run and Cub Bun. At 6 p. M., 
Jackson’s advance, now moving 
toward Thoroughfare Gap, encoun- 
tered King’s division of McDowell’s 
coips, and a sanguinary combat en- 
sued, which was terminated by dark- 
ness, the advantage being on the side 
of the Rebels. The loss on Imth sides 
was heavy ; and among the Rebel 
wounded were Maj.-Geii. Ewell and 
Brig.-Gen. Taliaferro ; the fortiier 
severely. 

Pope, still at Centerville, was ap- 
prised of this collision at 10 p. m., 
and then felt that he had Jackson 
sure. Sending orders to McDowell 
and King to hold their ground at all 
hazards, and directing Kearny to 
push forward at 1 a. m.®® from Cen- 
terville, along the Warreiiton turn- 
pike, and to hug J ackson close, so as 
to prevent his retreating northward 
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toward Leesburg ; and to Porter, 
wbom be supposed to be now at 
Manassas Junction, to move upon 
Centerville at dawn, be confidently 
expected to have Jackson inclosed 
and early in tbe morning assailed by 
25,000 on either side, who were to 
ciTisb bim before Longstreet could 
possibly arrive. 

But be was reckoning without bis 
host — or rather, without the other 
one. Gen. Longstreet’s advance had 
reached Thoroughfare Gap at 3 
p. M.,"’ and passed through it; but 
encountered on this side a superior 
force, strongly posted, by which it 
was easily repulsed. As there was 
no time to be lost, Gen. D. E. Jones, 
with two brigades, was sent in at 
once ; while Hood, with two others, 
following a mountain foot-path, at- 
tempted to turn our right ; and Wil- 
cox, with two more, making a circnit 
through Hopewell Gap, three miles 
north, was to come in on onr rear, 

Eicketts’s single division was of 
course unable tc stand against Long- 
street’s heavy corps, and was driven off 
with loss, commencing its retreat just 
at dark. Longstreet’s whole force 
was pushed rapidly through the pass, 
and, early next day,“° its van was in 
Gainesville, pressing on to the rescue 
of J ackson, its steps quickened hy the 
roar of cannon, and meeting no re- 
sistance to the desired concentration ; 
McDoAvell and King having got out 
of the way during the night, retreat- 
ing on Manassas Junction. When 
Longstreet, before noon, came rapidly 
into action on tbe riglit of Jackson, 
already hotly engaged, the Eebel 
army was once more reunited, and 
felt itself invincible. 

Pope, apprised, just before morn- 


ing, of King’s abandonment of the 
Gainesville road, had sent orders to 
Sigel, at Groveton, to advance and 
attack vigorously at daylight, sup- 
ported by Eeynolds ; while lleintzel- 
man, with Hooker’s and Kearny’s 
divisions, was to push forward from 
Centerville toward Gainesville ; Eeno 
following, with orders to attack 
promptly and vigorously. Fitz-John 
Porter, with his own corps and King’s 
division, was to move from Manassas 
upon the Gainesville road with all 
speed, with intent to turn Jackson’s 
flank at the intersection of the War- 
renton turnpike. 

Sigel, who was nearest the enemy, 
with the division of Schiirz forming 
his right, that of Schenck his left, 
and the brigade of Milroy between 
them, advanced, by order, at 5 a. m., 
and was fully engaged before Y ; 
gaining ground by bard fighting till 
half past 10, when Milroy and 
Schnrz had advanced a mile, and 
Schenck two miles, though obstinately 
resisted hy the enemy. But the 
Eebel strength in their front was 
constantly increasing, and now as- 
sumed the offensive, hurling heavy 
masses of infantry against our right ; 
which held its ground firmly by the 
aid of its batteries, but not without 
heavy loss. 

Schenck, being now ordered by 
Sigel to strike the Rebel assailants 
in flank and rear, was soon briskly 
engaged; the enemy attempting to 
flank him in turn. At this moment, 
Gen. Kearny’s division of Heintzel- 
man’s corps arrived on tbe field, by 
tbe Sudley Springs road, and went 
in on Sigel’s right; while Reno, com- 
ing up by the Gaineswlle turnpike, 
supported our center ; and Reynolds, 


^ August 28. 


“ August 29. , 
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jiA~{arrow-hc'n(ls)— iii<licate tlie route pursued by 
Jackson's forces, viz. : to Manassas Junction, Aug, 2T ; 
via Oentorv'ille to Groveton and Sudley Springs on the 
2Sth, and on the Ist of September to near Germantown. 

The position of Hooker's and Ewell’s forces in their 
engageinenl on the 27th, near Bristow, is shown; while 
the position of the commands of McDowell and Sigel, at 
Gainesville, and lleno and 'Kearny, at Greenwich, as held 
that night, are also shown, being Indicated hy the rcspec- ' j 
tive initials, viz. : 

M— 'McDowell, S— Sigel. 

E — Bono. K — Kearny. 

The positions of Gens, McDowell and Sigel were some- 
what farther advanced toward Centerville, at the time 
of their colli.sion with Jackson's advance on the 2Sth. 

A. B. O, rejn-esent the lines formed by the commands 
»f Heintzelinan, fiigel, and Eeynolds, afterward reen- 


forced by McDowell and Iteno, and confronted by Jack- 
son (a, b, c), who was afterward reenforced by Long- 
street, Aug. 29. 

The same position substantially, but n.vteiiding farther 
to the left, was held on the hOtli, by Ifi'intzeiiiian, Ih n-,-, 
Porter, Sigel, and Reynolds (named in order from right 
to left), supported by McDowell. 

STo attempt is made to represent the changes of posi- 
tion which occurred during the two days of severe fight- 
jng- 

The position of the several commarids at Centerviiie 
on the 31st August, and near Gi-rmaiifown o.o tin:- 1st 
September, are indicated by initials, wiiere Ute full nanre 
does not occur, viz. : 

P— Porter. n—lTi-iutzelman, 

F— Franklin. S— Siael. 

E— Reno. M-McDoweli. 


BATTLE OP aAINESVILLE, OB SECOND BULL EDN. 18S 

■witli tlie Pennsylvania Peserves, tlie left, advanced by order, cliarged 
came into position, at noon, on om* tbe enemy’s left and swept back bis 
extreme left. About 2 p. m., Gren. first line, rolling it up on bis center 
Hooker, witb Hein tzelman’s remain- and right. King’s division was sent 
ing division, came down tbe Sudley into tbe fight about sunset, and ad- 
Springs road on our extreme right; vanced considerably beyond our gen- 
aiid his troops immediately went in eral line of battle ; but, soon finding 
to the aid of the wasted and hungry itself confronted by a heavier force 
commands of Scliurz and Milroy, of the enemy, was brought to a stand, 
who were thus enabled to refill their Meantime, Hood cliarged in turn, 
cartridge boxes and obtain some with a fi’esh dirision of Longstreet’s 
much needed food and rest. corps, which had marched through 

The fighting thence till 4 P. M. the Gap that day and been sent by 
Was desultory— a succession of heavy Lee to the relief of Jackson, now 
skirmishes from point to point along clearly outnumbered. Hood’s famous 
the front ; either General being intent Texas brigade and that of Law rushed 
on his approaching reenforcements, forward with great intrepidity, re- 
and trusting to time as his friend, pulsing Kearny’s most advanced re- 
At 44‘, McDowell being aunomiced giments, taking 1 gun, 4 flags, and 
as at hand. Pope senjm.-pcrs?npi£irv 100 prisoners. Darkness arrested the 
order to Porter t A' go into action oiP either army resting on the 
the enemy’s right, turning it if pos- field of battle ; but Pope, with some 
sible ; and, an hour later, presiimiiig reason, claiming the advantage, in 
this order obeyed, directed Heintzel- that he held some ground which had 
man and Ecno to attack the enemy been wrested from the enemy during 
in front ; which order was gallantly the day. The losses on either side 
obeyed.*® •• were probably not far from 7,000 

And now, vhough Pitz-John Por- men. 
ter was still li iissiug, and King’s di- But Pope was really beaten, though 

vision did not : 'each the field till near he did not yet know it. His aim had 
sunset, onr arr ay was for once supe- been to overwhelm Jackson before 
rior in number v; Kearny’s and Hook- Lee, with Longstreet, could come to 
er’s fresh regih ents pressing forward his assistance; and in this he had 
and crowding l ack the enemy’s left, conspicuously failed. Had his entire 
which had been skillfully disposed for army been in hand and in line of 
a good part < i the day behind the battle by 9 o’clock that morning’, his 
embai >.meuG of an abandoned rail- success would have been certain and 
road, ririch served most effectively easy; but, dropping in by brigades 
as a '1jreast-work. At 5 p. m., Kear- and divisions throughout the day, 
ny, bringing up nearly his entire andPorter not even getting into ae- 
. division, and changing his front to tion at all,'® he had barely held Ms 

® Pope, in Ms official report, says : ’’"Pope, in his official report, says : 

“ pi this attack, Grover’ s brigade of Hooker’s “ About 8 p. m., the greater portion of the Md 
division was particularly distinguished by a deter- of battle was occupied by our army. Nothing 
mined bayonet-charge, breaking two of the ene- was heard of Gen. Porter up to that time; and 
my’s lines, and penetrating to the third before it his forces took no part whatever in the action ; 
could be checked.” but were suffered by Mm to lie idle on their 
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own ; and iio-w Ms opportunity liad 
Tanished. Longstreet’s corps liad 
been arriving tlirongbout the day, 
and was now’' all present — ^much of it 
perfectly fresh, so far as fighting was 
concerned, and ready for most effec- 
tive service on the morrow. 

Pope, so often disappointed and 
baffled, found his fighting force re- 
duced hy casualties and hy strag- 
gling, on the morning of that event- 
ful morrow, to about 40,000 men.” 
These had had a surfeit of marching 
and fighting, -with very little eating, 
for tlie two preceding days; wdiile 
his artillery and cavalry horses had 
been ten days in harness, and tw'o 
days without food. To his appeal of 
the 28th to Gen. Halleck for rations, 
for forage, and fresh homes, he had 
that morning at daylight®* received 
an answer from Gen. Franklin, writ- 
ten by direction of Gen. McClellan, 
and dated 8 p. m. of the 29th, inform- 

arms, within sight and sound of the battle duriug 
the whole day. So far as I know, he made no 
effort whatever to comply with my orders or to j 
take any part in the action. I do not hesitate to 
say that, if be had discharged his duty as be- 
came a soldier under the circumstances, and had 
made a vigorous attack on the enemy, as he was 
expected and directed to do, at any time up to 
8 o’clock that night, we should ha-^n utterly 
crushed or eaptiircd the larger portion of Jack- 
sou’s loreo before lio could have been hy any 
possibility auffieienily reenforced to have made 
an effective resistance. I did not myself feel for 
a moment that it was necessary for me, having 
given Gen. Porter an order to march toward the 
enemy, in a particular direction, to send him in 
addition specific orders to attack; it being his 
clear duty, and in accordance wntli every military 
precept, to have brought his forces into action 
wherever he encountered the enemy, when a 
furious battle with tliat enemy was raging during 
the whole clay in his. immediate presence. I be- 
lieve — in fact, I am positive — ^that at 5 o’clock on 
the afternoon of the 29th, Gen. Porter had in 
his front no considerable body of the enemy. I 
believed then, as I am very sure now, that it was 
easily practicable for him to have turned the 
right hank of Jackson, and to have fallen npon 
his rear; that, if he had done so, we should have 
gained a decisive victory over the army under 
Jackson before ho could have been joined by 
any of the forces of Longstreet; and that the 
army of Gen. Lee would have been so crippled 


ing him that rations would be loaded 
in the available wagons and cars at 
Alexandria so soon as he would send 
hade a oaualTij escort to hring out the 
trains. If cavalry had been ever so 
necessary to the guarding of railroad 
trains, he had probably not then a 
regiment that conld have gone to 
Alexandria and back within 48 
hours. He had received no reen- 
forcements or supplies since the 26th, 
and had no assm*ance that any were 
on the way. To retreat was diffi- 
cult ; to stand still and famish, unad- 
visahle; so he ordered Porter, sup- 
ported hy King, to advance down 
the Warrenton turnpike and attack; 
while Heintzelman and Eeno, sup- 
ported hy Ricketts’s division, were 
to assail and turn the enemy’s left. 

Porter’s attack was feeble ; and not 
unreasonably so, since he encoun- 
tered .the enemy in greatly superior 
numbers, and was speedily thrown 

and checked by the destruction of tliis large 
force as to have been no longer in condition to 
prosecute further operations of an aggressive 
character.” *■ 

In Ms official report, he says ; 

“At that time, my effective force, greatly rfe- 
duced by losses in killed, wounded, missing, and 
broken-down men, during the severe operations 
of tho two or three days and ni.trhts previous; 
the sharp actions of Hooker, Kin.sr, and Ricketis 
on the 2ltli and 28th, and tho furioii.s buttle on the 
29th, were estimated by mo and ot hor.s as lollow.s : 
McDowell’s corps, including Reynolds's division, 
12,000 men; Sigel’s corps, 7,b0(); Reno’.s corp.s, 
7,000; Hemtzehnan’scorps,7,00(); Porter’s corps, 
which had been in no engagement, and was, or 
ought to have been, perfectly fresh, T estimated at 
about 12,000 men, including tiie brigade of Piatt, 
which formed a part of Sturgis’s division, and 
the only portion that ever joined me. Put of 
this force the brigades of Piatt and Griilin, num- 
bering, as I understood, about 5,000 men, had 
been suffered to march off at daylight on the 
30th for Centerville, and were not available for 
operations on that day. This reduced Porter’s 
effective force in the field to about 7,000 men; 
which gave me a total force of 40,000 men. 
Banks’s corps, about 5,000 strong, was at Bris- 
tow Station, in charge of the raih’oad trains, and 
of a portion of the wagon trains of tho army, 
still at that place.” 

’“Aug. 30 



POPE DEFEATED AT GAIE’ESTILLE, 
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back ill confusion ; tke Confederates 
pursuing eagerly and joining battle 
along the entire front, but struggling 
especially to overwhelm and turn 
our left, where Schenck, Milrov, and 
Eeynolds, soon reenforced by Eick- 
etts, maintained the unequal contest 
throughout the afternoon ; while Por- 
ter’s weakened corps was rallied, re- 
formed, and pushed up to their sup- 
port; rendering good service, espe- 
cially the brigade of regulars under 
Col. Buchanan, Gen. Tower led his 
brigade, of Eicketts’s division, into 
action, in support of Eeynolds, with 
eminent skill and gallantry ; its con- 
duct being such as to elicit enthusi- 
astic cheers from our entire left wing. 
Eeno’s corps, also, being withdrawn 
from our right center, was thrown 
into action on our left, and disiJlayed 
conspicuous gallantry. 

But the fates were against us. 
The enemy was aware of his ad- 
vantage, and resolved to press it to 
the utmost. Our attack on his left, 
under Jackson, ^or a time promised 
success ; until our advancing troops 
were 'mowed down by the cross-fire 
of 4 batteries from Longstreet’s left, 
which decimated and drove them 
back in confusion. Jackson, seeing 
them recoil, immediately ordered an 
advance ; which Longstreet supported 
by pushing forward his whole com- 
mand against our center and left. 


[ Hood’s two brigades again led the 
charge, followed by the divisions of 
Evans, E. H. Anderson, and Wilcox, 
sustained by those of Kemper and 
I). E. Jones; the Eebel artillery 
doing fearful execution on our dis- 
ordered and recoiling infantry. x\t 
dark, our left had been forced hack 
considerably, but still stood firm and 
imbroken, and still covered the timn- 
pike which was our only safe line of 
retreat. At 8 p. m., Pope sent writ- 
ten instructions to his corps com- 
manders to withdraw deliberately 
toward Centerville, designating the 
I route of each, and the position he 
was to take ; while Eeno was ordered 
to cover the retreat ; which was made 
slowly, quietly, and in good order : 
no pursuit across Bull Euii " being 
attempted.” 

Franklin’s corps, from McClellan’s 
army, reported 8,000 strong, was, 
unknown to Pope, throughout this 
mournful day, a little east of Center- 
•\ulle.” Pope reached that point be- 
tween 9 and 10 p. m., and at once 
made his dispositions for resisting a 
Eebel attack. But none was at- 
tempted. Sumner, as well as Frank- 
lin, from McClellan’s army, joined 
him here, raising his total force to 
fully 60,000 men; which was pi'oba- 
bly more than the enemy could now 
bring against him. 

Pope evidently expected to be at- 


Lee, in his oflicial report, saj's : 

“ The obscurity of night and the uncertainty 
of the fords of Bull Eun rendered it necessary 
to suspend operations until morning ; -wlien the 
cavalry, being pushed forward, discovered tliat 
the enemy had escaped to the strong position of 
' Centerville, about four miles beyond Bull Eun. 
The prevalence of a heavy rain, which began 
during the night, threatened to render Bull Run 
impassable, and impeded our movements. 
Longstreet remained on the battle-field to en- 
gage the attention of the enemy, and cover the 
burial of the dead and the removal of the 
wounded; wliile Jackson proceeded by Sudley's 
.-Ford to the Little Eiver turnpike, to turn the 


enemy’s right and intercept his retreat to Wash- 
ington. Jackson’s progress was retarded by 
the inclemency of the weatlier and the fatigue 
of his troops ; who, in addition to their arduous 
marches, had fought three severe engagements 
in as many days. He reached Lirtle Eiver turn- 
pike in the evening, and the next day, Septem- 
ber 1st, advanced by that road toward Fairfax 
Court House.” 

Pope, in hia official report, says ; 

“About 6 p. II., I heard aodd&italhj that 
Franklin’s corps had arrived at a point about 
four miles east of Centerville, and 12 miles in our 
rear, and that it was only about 8,000 strong.” 
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tacked next morning in tliis strong ] 
position; but Lee, not unmindful of 
tlie still recent and sore experience j 
of Malvern Ileigkts, was too good a 
General to repeat Ms own blunders. 
Aware that a demoralized army un- 
der an inapt commander may be 
most safely and surely assailed on its 
flank and reai* — by blows tbat threat- 
en to cut off its line of supply and 
retreat- — ^be started Jackson north- 
ward, with his own and Ewell’s divi- 
sions, at an early hour next morn- 
ing,” with instructions to turn and 
assail our right. Crossing Bull Run 
at Sudley Ford, Jackson took a coun- 
try road thence to Little River turn- 
pike, on which, turning sharply to 
the right, he moved down toward 
Fairfax 0. H. ; and, toward evening 
of the next day,"® when nearing the 
little village of Germantown, a mile 
or two from Fairfax C. H., he found 
his advance resisted. Pope, not even 
threatened with a front attack, had 
ere this suspected the Rebels of a 
fresh attempt to flank his right, and 
had directed Gen. Sumner to push 
forward two brigades toward the 
turnpike, while Gen. Hooker was 
that afternoon dispatched to Fairfax 
C. H. to support the movement. 

Skirmishing commenced at 5 p. m. 
Gen, Reno, near Chantilly, with the 
remains of two divisions, poorly sup- 
plied with ammunition, found him- 
self confronted by Jackson’s far su- 
perior numbers, but composed wholly 
of infantry ; the rapidity of his march 
having left Ms artillery behind on 
the road. Gen. Isaac J. Stevens, 
commanding Reno’s 2d or loft divi- 

31. *®Sept. 1. 

He says : 

“Early next morning, Sept. 1st, we moved 
forward; and, late in the evening, after reaching 
Ox HOI, camo in contact with the enemy, who 


sion, at once ordered a charge, and 
was shot dead while leading it, 
by a bullet tM’ough his head. His 
command thereupon fell back in dis- 
order, uncovering the flank of Reno’s 
other division, which thereupon fell 
hack also. 

Gen. Phil. Kearny, with his divi- 
sion of Heintzelman’s corps, now ad- 
vanced and renewed the action, in 
the midst of a tlmnder-storm so 
fnrious that ammunition could with 
great difficulty be kept serviceable ; 
while the roar of cannon was utterly 
unheard at Centerville, barely three 
miles distant. Riding forward too 
: recklessly, Kearny, about sunset, was 
shot dead, when almost within the 
Rebel lines, and the command of his 
division devolved on Gen. Birney, 
who promptly ordered a bayonet- 
charge by his own brigade, consist- 
ing of the 1st, 38th, and 40th Hew 
York. The order was executed by 
Col. Egan with great gallantry, and 
the enemy’s advance driven hack 
considei’ably ; Gen. .Birney holding 
the field of conflict through the night, 
burying our dead and removing oiir 
wounded. Our total loss here can- 
not have exceeded 600 men ; but 
among them were Gens. Kearny and 
Stevens, and Maj. Tilden, 88th Kew 
York, who fell in the closing bayonet- 
charge, 

Jackson’s flanking movement and 
attack, though wisely conceived and 
vigorously made, had failed to 
achieve any material results. His 
report claims no prisoners nor anus 
captured.""’ 

Pope’s retreat from Centerville’ 

were ia position on our right and front, cover- 
ing his line of retreat from Centerville to Fair- 
fax: Court House. Our line of battle was 
formed— Cen. Hill’s division on the right; 
Ewell’s division, Gen. Eawdon eommauding, in 
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had in effect commenced on the 1st, 
when he found himself flanked by 
Jackson; and was continued through- 
out that and the following day, with- 
out further annoyance from the 
enemy, until his whole army was 
drawn back within the intrench- 
ineiits which, along the south bank 
of the Potomac, cover the approaches 
to Washington; when he resigned 
his command, and was succeeded by 
Gen. McClellan. 


Gen. Lee ofiicially claims to have 
captured, during his campaign 
against Pope, more than Y,000 pris- 
oners, beside 2,000 of our wounded 
left in his hands, with 30 pieces of 
artillery, and 20,000 small arms; 
while our losses of railroad cars, 
munitions, tents, and camp equipage, 
must have been immense. Lee’s 
Medical Director makes the Rebel 
losses in the two days’ fighting on 
Manassas Plains, 1,090 killed, 6,154 
wounded : total, 7,244. Longstreet 
reports his losses” from the 23d to the 
SOtli of August, inclusive, at 4,T25. 
A, P. Hill reports the losses in his 
division, from the 24th to the Slst, 
at 1,548. Probably the entire Rebel 
loss from Cedar Mountain to Chan- 
tilly did not fall short of 15,000 men ; 
while Pope’s, if w^e include that by 
stragglers who never rejoined their 
regiments, must have been fully 
double that number. Among our 

the center, and Jackson’s division, Gen. Starke 
coramfinding, on the left — all on the right of the 
turnpike road. Artillery was posted on an emi- 
nence to the left of the road. The brigades of 
•.Branch and Field, Ool. Brockenbrough com- 
manding the latter, were sent forward to feel 
and engage the enemy, A cold and drenching 
thunder-shower swept over the field at this 
time, striking directly into the faces of oar 
troops. These two brigades gallantly engaged 
the cnomy ; hut so severe was the fire in front 
and flank of Branch’s brigade as to produce in 
it sorno disorder and falling back. The brigades 


killed, beside those already named, 
were Cols. Fletcher Webster, son of 
the great Daniel, Roberts, 1st Mich., 
O’Connor, 2d Wise., Koltes, 73d 
Pa., commanding a brigade, Cant- 
well, 82d Ohio, and Bro’tvn, 20th 
Ind. Among our wounded on the 
30th, were Maj.-Gen. Robert 0. 
Schenck and Ool. Hardin, ' of the 
Pa, Reserves. Among the Rebels 
wounded in these fights, were Brig.- 
Gens. Field and Trimble, and Cols. 
Forno and Baylor, commanding brig- 
ades. 


How far Pope’s disasters are justly 
attributable to his own incapacity, 
and how far to the failure or witli- 
liolding of support on which he had 
a right to calculate, it is time now to 
consider. In his report, he says : 

“ It seems proper for me, since so much 
misrepresentation has been put into circula- 
tion as to the support I received from the 
Army of the Potomac, to state precisely 
what forces of that army came under my 
command, and were at any time engaged in 
the active operations of the campaign. 
Reynolds’s division of Pennsylvania .Ee- 
sei've.s, about 2,500, joined me on tbe 28 d 
of August, at Rappahannock Station. Phs 
corps of Heintzelman and Porter, about 
18,000 strong, joined me on the 26th and 
and 2Tth of August, at Warrento a Junction. 
The Pennsylvania Reserves, under Rey- 
nolds, and Heintzelrn all’s cox‘ps, consisting 
of the divisions of Hooker and Kearny, 
rendered most gallant and efficient service 
in all the operations 'which occurred after 
they had i-eported to me. Porter’s corps, 
from unnecessary and unusual delays, and 
frequent and flagrant disregard of my 
orders, took no part whatever except in 

of Gregg, Thomas, and Pender were then 
thrown into the fight. Boon, a portion of 
Ewell’s division became engaged. The conflict 
now raged with great fury ; the enemy obsti- 
nately and desperately contesting the ground, un- 
til their Gens. Kearny and Stevens fell in front 
of Thomas’s brigade; after which, they retired 
from the field. . By the following morning, the 
Federal army had entirely disappeared from oiir 
view; and it soon appeared, by a report from 
Gen. Stuart, that it had passed Fairfax Court 
House and had moved in the direction of Wash- 
ington city.” 
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tlie action of the 30th. of Augiist. This 
small fraction of 20,600 men was all of the 
91,000 veteran troops from Harrison’s 
Landing which ever drew trigger under 
iny command, or in any way took part in 
that campaign. By the time the corps of 
Franklin and Sumner, 19,000 strong, joined 
me at Centerville, the oi-iginal Army of Vir- 
ginia, as well as the corps of Heintzelman, 
and the division of Reynolds, had been so 
much cut up in the severe actions in which 
they had- been engaged, and were so much 
broken down and diminished in numbers by 
the constant and excessive duties they had 
performed, that they were in little condition j 
for any effective service whatever, and re- 
quired, and should have had, some days of 
rest to put them into anything like condition 
to perform their duties in the field.” 

Gen. McClellan, we have seen, 
was ordered on the Sd of August to 
withdraw his army from the Penin- 
sula. He hesitated, and remon- 
strated ; hut the orders were reite- 
rated more peremptorily ; and he left 
Harrison’s Bar with his rear-gnard 
on the 16th of August. Having 
embarked and dispatched his corps 
suceessively . at and near Fortress 
Monroe, he left that post on the 23d, 
arriving at Acqnia creek on the 24th, 
removing to Alexandria on the 2'7th ; 
on which day Halleek telegraphed 
him : 

“ Porter reports a general battle immi- 
nent, Franklin’s corps should move out by 
forced marches, carrying three or four days’ 
provisions, and to be supplied, .as far as 
possible, by railroad. Perhaps you may 
prefer some otlier road than to Centerville.” 

To this, he replied, at 10:20 a. m. : 

“ I have sent orders to Franklin to pre- 
pare to march with his corps at once, and to 
repair here in person to inform me as to his 
means of transportation. ” 

At 1:15 p. M,, he again tele- 
graphed Gen. Halleek as follows : 

“ Franklin’s artillery has no horses except 
for four gnus without caissons, I can pick up 
no cavalry. In view of these facts, will it 
not bo well to push Sumner’s corps here by 
water as rajjidly as possible, to make imme- 
diate arrangements for placing the works in 
front of ’Washington in an efficient condition 
of defense ? I have no means of knowing 


the enemy’s force between Pope and our- 
selves. Can Franklin, without his artillery 
or cavalry, efifect any useful purpose in 
front? Should not Burnside at once take 
steps to evacuate Falmouth and Acquia, at . 
the same time covering the retreat of any 
of Pope’s troops who may fall back in that 
direction? I do not see that we have force 
enough in hand to form a connexion with 
Pope, whose exact position we do not 
know. Are we safe in the direction of the 
Valley?” 

Half an hour later, he telegraphed : 

“ I think onr policy now is to make these 
works perfectly safe, and mobilize a couple 
of corps as soon as possible ; but not to ad- 
vance them until they can have their artil- 
lery and cavalry.” 

An horn* later, he telegraphed 
again : 

“ I still think that we should first provide 
for the immediate defense of Washington 
on both sides of the Potomac. 

“ I am not responsible for the past, and 
cannot be for the future, unless I receive 
authority to dispose of the available troops 
according to my judgment. Please inform 
me at once what my position is. I do not 
wish to act in the dark.” 

At 6 p. M,, he telegraphed again ; 

“I have just received the copy of a dis- 
patch from General Pope to you, dated 10 
A. M., this morning, in which he says ‘ All 
forces now sent forwas^l should be sent to 
ray right at Gainesville.’ 

“ I now have at my disposal here about 
10,000 men of Franklin’s corps, about 3,800 
of Gen. Tyler’s brigade, and Ool, Tyler’s 
1st Connecticut Ai’.tillery, which I recom- 
mend should be held in hfuid for the defense 
of Washington. 

“ If you wish me to order any part of 
this force to the front, it is in readiness to 
march at a moment’s notice to any point 
you may indicate. 

“ In view of the existing state of things in 
our front, I have deemed it best to order 
Gen, Casey to hold his men for [from] Y ork- 
town in readiness to move, but not to send 
them off till farther orders.” 

At 4:40 p. M. next day, Aug. 28th, 
he telegraphed Gen. Halleek : 

“ Gen. Franklin is with me here. I will - 
know in a few minutes tlie condition of ar- 
tillery and cavalry. We are not yet in con- 
dition to move; may bo by to-morrow 
morning. Pope must cut through to-day, 
or adopt tiie plan I suggested. I have 
ordered troops to garrison the works at 
Upton’s Hill. They must he held at any 
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cost. As soott as I can see the ■way . to spare 
them, I will send a good corps of troops 
there. It is the key to Washington, which 
oonnot be seriously menaced so long as it is 
held.” 

At 4:45 p. M., he telegraphed 
again: 

“Your dispatch received. Neither Frank- 
lin’s nor Sumner’s corps is now in condition 
to move and fight a battle. It would be a 
sacrifice to send them out now. I have 
sent aids to ascertain the condition of the 
commands of Oox and Tyler ; but I still 
think that a premature movement in small 
force ' will accompli.sh nothing but the de- 
struction of the troops sent out. I repeat 
that I will lose no time in preparing the 
troops now here for the field; and that 
whatever orders you may give, after hear- 
ing what I have to say, will be carried out.” 

To these dispatches, Gen. Halleck, 
at 8:40 p. m., responded as follows: 

“There must be no further delay in 
moving Franklin’s corps toward Manassas. 
They must go to-morrow morning, ready 
or not ready. If we delay too long to get 
ready, there will be no necessity to go at 
all ; for Pope will either he defeated or vic- 
torious without our aid. If there is a want 
of wagons, the men must carry provisions 
with them till the wagons can come to their 
relief.” * 

At 10:30 of the following day®" — 
the day of Pope’s first indecisive 
battle at Gainesville or Groveton — 
McClellan telegraphed to Gen. Hal- 
leck as follows : 

“ Franklin’s corps is in motion ; started 
about 6 A. M. I can give him but two 
squadrons of cavalry. I propose moving 
Gen, Oox to 'Upton’s Hill, to hold that im- 
portant point with its works, and to push 
cavalry scouts to Yienna, via Freedom Hill 
and Hunter’s Lane. Oox has two squadrons 
of cavalry. Please answer at once whether 
tliis meets j’^our approval. I have directed 
Woodbury, with the Engineer brigade, to 
hold Fort Lyon, however. Detailed last 
night two regiments to the vicinity of Forts 
Ethan Allen and Marey. Meagher’s brigade 
is still at Acquia. If he moves in support 
of Franklin, it leaves us without any reliable 
•• troops in and near Washington. Y'et Frank- 
lin is too weak alone. What shall he done? 
No more cavalry arrived ; have but three 
squadrons. Franklin has but forty rounds 
of ammunition, and no wagons to move 
more. I do not think Franklin is in condi- 


tion to accomplish much, if he meets with 
serious resistance. I should not have moved 
him but for your pressing order of last 
night. What have you from Yienna and 
Dranesville ?” 

At noon, lie telegrapked again : 

“ Your telegram received. Do you wish 
the movement of Franklin’s corps to con- 
tinue? He is without reserve ammunition 
and without transportation. W ould it meet 
your views to post the rest of Sumner’s 
corps between Arlington and Fort Corcoran, 
where they can either support Oox, Frank- 
lin, or Chain Bridge, and even Tenally- 
town? 

“Franklin has only between 10,000 and , 
11,000 ready for duty. How far do you 
wish this force to advance ?” 

Gen. McClellan bad already di- 
rected Franklin to bait bis command 
near Anandale; and, at 1 p. m. this 
day, be telegraphed Gen. Halleck as 
follows: 

“ I shall endeavor to hold a line in ad- 
vance of Forts Allen and Marcy, at least 
with strong advanced guards. I wish to 
hold the lino through Prospect Hill, Mack- 
all’s, Minor’s, and Hall’s Hill. This will 
give us timely warning. Shall I do as seems 
best to me with all the troops in this vi- 
cinity, including Franklin, who, I really 
think, ought not, under present circum- 
stances, to advance beyond Anandale?” 

Halleck, at 3 p. m., replied : 

“ I want Franklin’s corps to go far 
enough to find out something about the 
enemy. Perhaps he may got such informa- 
tion at Anandale as to prevent his going 
farther. Otherwise, he will push on toward 
Fairfax. Try to get something from direc- 
tion of Manassas, either by telegram or 
through Franklin’s scouts. Our people 
must move more actively, and find out 
where the enemy is. I am tired of guesses.” 

Fifteen minutes before, McClellan, 
bad telegraphed tbe President as fol- 
lows ; ■ 

“ I am clear that one of two courses 
should be adopted: 1st. To concentrate all 
our available forces to open communication 
with Pope ; 2d. To lewoe Pope to get out of 
his scrape^ and at once use all our means to 
make the Capital perfectly safe. 

“ No middle ground will now answer. 
Tell me what you wish me to do, and i wi.l 
do all in my power to accomplish it. I wi.sh 
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to tno'w what my orders and authority are. 
I ask for nothing, but ■will obey "whatever 
orders you give. I only ask a prompt deci- 
sion, that I may at once give the necessary 
orders. It will not do to delay longer.” 

To wliich. tlie Presidcntj at 4:10 
p. M.j responded as follows : 

“ Yours of to-day just received. I think 
your first alternative— to wit: ‘to concen- 
trate all onr available forces to open com- 
iniinication witli Pope’ — is the right one. 
But I wish not to control. That I now leave 
to Gen. Halleck, aided by your counsels. 

“ A. Lincoln.” 

But McClellan liad already not 
only arrested Franklin’s niarcli at 
Anandale, bnt sent Sumner’s coi*ps 
northward toward Arlington and 
Chain Bridge, instead of toward the 
enemy. At 7:50 p. m., Halleck tele- 
graphed him tlms : 

“Y'ouwill immediately send construction 
train and guards to repair railroad to Ma- 
nassas. Let there be no delay in this. I 
have just been told that Franklin’s corps 
stopped at Anandale, and that ho was tliis 
evening in Alexandria. This is all contrary 
to my orders. Investigate and report the 
fact of this disobedience. That corps must 
push forward, as I directed, to protect the 
railroad and open our communications with 
Manassas.” 

McClellan, at 8 p. m., telegraphed 
to Halleck : 

“ It was not safe for Franklin to move 
beyond Anandale, under the circumstances, 
until we know what was at Vienna. Gen. 
Franklin remained here until about 1 p. M., 
endeavoring to arrange for supplies for his 
command. I am responsible for both these 
circumstances, and do not see that either 
was in disobedience to your orders. Please 
give distinct orders in reference to Frank- 
lin’s movementa of to-morrow.” 

At 10 p. M., G en. McClellan tele- 
graphed again : 

“Not hearing from yon, I have sent 
orders to Gen. Franklin to place himself in 
communication with Gen. Pope by advanc- 
ing, as soon as ]>ossible, and, at the same 
time, cover the transit of Pope’.s .supplies. 
Orders have been given for railway and 


wagon trains to move to Pope with the least 
possible delay.” 

Gen. Halleck, at 9:40 a. m. on the 
fatal 30th, telegraphed McClellan ; 

“lam by no means satisfied with Gen. 
Franklin’s march of yesterday, considering 
the circumstances of the ease. He was very- 
wrong in stopping at Anandale, Moreover, 
I leai-ned last night that tlie quartermaster’s 
department would have given him plenty of 
transpoi'tation if he bad applied for it any 
time since his arrival at Alexandria. He 
knew the importance of opening communi- 
cation with Gen. Pope’s army, and should 
have acted more promptly.” 

At 11 A. M., McClellan responded : 

“Have ordered Sumner to leave one 
brigade in the vicinity of Ciiain Bridge, and 
to move the rest, via Oolumbia pike, on. 
Anandale and Fairfax Court House, if this 
is the route you wish them to take. Ho 
and Franklin are both instructed to join 
Pope as promptly as possible. Shall Couch 
move also when he arrives?” 

To which Halleck, at 12:20 i\ m., 
responded as follotvs : 

“I think Couch should land at Alexan- 
driaand be immediately pushed out to Pope. 
Send the troops ivhere the fighting is. Let 
me know when Couch arrives.” 

Franklin’s and Sumner’s corps 
were now actually pushed forward, 
and found Pope without difficulty, 
defeated and driven hack on Center- 
ville. Had they been there two days 
earlier, and had Porter now and then 
condescended to obey an order, that 
defeat might have been transformed 
into a victory. It seems clear that 
neither McClellan, nor any of his 
devoted lieutenants, was anxious that 
victory, under such auspices, should 
be achieved. Pope’s appointment to 
the command, and his address to liis 
anny on opening the campaign, had 
been understood by them as rellectiiig 
on the strategy of the Peninsular' ca,m- 
paign; and this was their mode of' 
resenting the indignity. 


' See page 
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IX. 


MAEYLAKD’- 

G-Ei>r. MgClellan- had. already* 
been verbally charged with the com- 
mand of the defenses of Washington; 
and was, upon Mler advices of Pope’s 
disasters, invested” by the President 
and Gen. Plalleck with the entire 
control, not only of those fortifica- 
tions, hut of “ all the troops for the 
defense of the capital,” in obedience 
to the imperious demand of a large 
majority of the surviving officers and 
soldiers. Pope’s original army had 
in great part been demolished ; while 
that brought from the Peninsula by 
McClellan had been taught to attrib- 
ute the general ill-fortune not to the 
tardiness and heartlessness wherewith 
Pope had been reenforced and sup- 
ported by their leaders, but to his 
own incapacity, presumption, and 
folly. McClellan at once ordered a 
concentration of his forces within the 
defenses of W ashmgton ; where they 
were soon prepared to resist the ene- 
my, but whither Lee had no idea of 
following them. Having been joined ® 
by D. H. Hill’s fresh division, from 
Hichmond, he sent that division at 
once in the van of his army to Lees- 
burg; thence crossing the Potomac 
and moving on Frederick. Jackson 
followed with a heavy corps, consist- i 
ing of A. P. Hill’s, Ewell’s, and his 
own divisions, embracing 14 brigades, 
crossing '* at White’s Ford and mov- 
ing on Frederick, which was occu- 
pied on the 6tli, without resistance. 
Gen. Lee, with the rest of his army, 
rapidly followed, concentrating at 
Frederick ; ’whence he issued the fol- 
lowing seductive addi’ess : 

^ Sept. 1. * Sept. 2. ® Sept. 2. 


-LEE’S IXYASION. 

“ Hbadqttaetees Army or l!sroETHER]!ir ) 

“ Virginia, neae Fredeeiok, > 
“Sept. 8, 1862. ) 

“ To the People of Maryland : 

“It is right that you should know the 
purpose that has brought the army under 
my command within the limits of your 
State, so far as that purpose concerns your- 
selves. 

^‘The people of the Confederate States 
have long watched with the deepest sym- 
pathy the wrongs and outrages that have 
been inflicted upon the citizens of a Com- 
monwealth allied to the States of the South 
by the strongest social, political, and com- 
mercial ties, and reduced to the condition 
of a conquered province. 

“Under the pretense of supporting the 
Constitution, but in violation of its most 
valuable provisions, your citizens have heen 
arrested and imprisoned, upon no charge,, 
and contrary to all the forms of law. 

“A faithful and manly protest against, 
this outrage, made by a venerable and illus- 
trious Marylander,^ to whom in better days; 
no citizen appealed for right in vain, was. 
treated with scorn and contempt. 

“ The government of your chief city has; 
heen usurped by armed strangers; your- 
Legislature has been dis.solved by the un- 
lawful arrest of its members; freedom of" 
the press and of speech has been sup-, 
pressed ; words have heen declared offenses; 
by an arbitrary decree of the Federal Exec-- 
utive ; and citizens ordered to he tried by 
military commissions for what they may 
dai’e to speak. 

“Believing that the people of Maryland 
possess a spirit too lofty to submit to such 
a Government, the people of the South have, 
long wished to aid you in throwing oif this, 
foreign yoke, to enable you again to enjoy 
the inalienable rights of freemen, and restore- 
the independence and sovereignty of your- 
State. 

“ In obedience to this wish, our army has 
come among you, and is prepared to assist, 
you with the power of its arms in regaining- 
the rights of which you have been so un- 
justly despoiled. 

“ This, citizens of Maryland, is our mis- 
sion, so far as you are concerned. No re-- 
straiut upon your free will is intended-— no. 
intimidation will be allowed within the lim~- 
its of this army at least. Marylanders shall, 
onq ' more enjoy their ancient freedom of 
bglit and speech. We know no enemies. 

Mi. 5. ° Eoger B. Taney, to wit 
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among yoii, and will protect all of you in 
evei'y opinion. 

“ It is for you to decide your destiny 
freely and without constraint. This army 
will respect your choice, whatever it may 
he; cwl, while the South ern people will 
rejoice to welcome you to your natural po- 
sition among them, they will only welcome 
you when you come of your own free will. 

“ E. E. Lee, Greneral Oommanding.” 

Tlie fond expectations wliich had 
prompted this address were never 
realized. The Marjdanders had no 
glnttonoTis appetite for fighting on 
the side of the Union ; still less for 
risking their lives in support of the 
Confederacy. All who were inclined 
to fighting on that side had found 
their way into the Rebel lines long 
before; there being little difiiculty 
in stealing across the Potomac, and 
none at all in crossing by night to 
Virginia from the intensely disloyal, 
slaveholding counties of south-west- 
ern Maryland. In vain was Gen. 
Bradley T. J olinson — who had left 
Frederick at the outset of the war to 
serve in the Rebel army — ^made Pro- 
vost-Marshal of that town, recruit- 
ing offices opened, and all man- 
ner of solicitations to enlistment set 
forth. The number of recruits won 
to the Rebel standard while it floated 
over Maryland probably just about 
equaled its loss by deserters— say from 
SOO to 300. 

The conduct of the Rebel soldiery 
was in tbe main exemplary. Hun- 
gry, ragged, and shoeless, as they 
often were, they rarely entered a 
house except by order, and never 
abused women ; but cattle, horses, 
and everything that might contribute 
to the subsistence or efiiciency of an 
army, were seized by wholesale, not 
nnly for present use, hnt thousands 
of animals were driven across the Po- 


tomac to replenish their wasted and 
inadequate resources. 

Gen. McClellan was early ap- 
prised® of the disappearance of the 
Rebels from liis front, and soon ad- 
vised that they were crossing into 
Maryland. His several corps were 
accordingly brought across the Poto- 
mac and posted on the north of 
■Washington; which city he lefU in 
command of Gen. Banks, making his 
headquarters that night with the 6tli 
corps, at Rockville. He moved slow- 
ly, because uncertain, as were his 
superiors, that the Rebel movement 
across the Potomac was not a feint. 
But his advance, after a brisk skir- 
mish, on the 12th entered Frederick, 
which the Rebels had evacuated, 
moving westward, during the two 
preceding days, and through which 
his main body passed next clay. 
Here he w'as so lucky as to obtain a 
copy of Lee’s general order, only 
four days old, developing his pro- 
spective movements, as follows : 

“HEjlt)QtrAETBES AE'MY OF NOETITEKX ) 

“ViKGiNiA, September 9, 18f32. j 

“The army will resume its march to- 
morrow, taking the Hagerstown road. Gen. 
Jackson’s command wnll form the advance; 
and, after passing’ Middletowm, w-ith such 
portion as he may select, take tlie route to- 
ward Sharpsburg, cross the Potomau at. the 
most convenient point, and, by Friday night, 
take possession of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Eaili’oad, capture such of the enemy as may 
be at Martinsburg, and interempt siicli as 
may attempt to e.scape from Harper's Ferry. 

“ Gen. Longstreet’s command will pursue 
the same road as for as r>o(>ii,sbur(>ngh, 
where it will halt with the rescr\'o, supply, 
and baggage trains of the army. 

“Gen. itcLaws, with his o'wn division 
and that of Gen. E. H. Anderson, will fol- 
low Gen. Longstreet ; on reaching Middle- 
town, he will take the route to Ilarper''5 
Ferry, and, by Friday morning, posses.s him- 
self of the Maryland Heights, and endeavor 
to capture the enemy at llarper’s Ferry and 
Vicinity. 

“ Gen. Walker, -u’ith his division, after 
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accoraplisliing the object in which, he is now 
engaged, will cross the Potomac at Cheek’s 
Ford, ascend its right bank to Lovettsville, 
take possession of Loudon Heights, if prac- 
ticable, by Friday morning ; Key’s Ford on 
Ms left, and the road between the end of 
the mountain and the Potomac on his right. 
He will, as far as practicable, cooperate 
with Gen. McLaws and Gen. Jackson in in- 
tercepting the retreat of the enemy. 

“ Gen. D. H. Hill’s division will form the 
rear guard of the army, pursuing the road 
taken by the main body. The reserve ar- 
tillery, ordnance and supply trains, &c-, 
will precede Gen. Hill. 

“ Gen. Stuart will detach a sqiiadi'on of 
cavalry to accompany the commands of 
Gens. Longstreet, Jackson, and McLaws, 
and, with the main body of the cavahy, will 
cover the route of the army, and binng up all 
stragglers that may htive been left behind. 

“ The commands of Gerus. Jackson, Mc- 
Laws, and Walker, after accomplishing the 
objects for which they have been detached, 
will join the main body of the army at 
Boonsborough or Hagerstown. 

“Each regiment on the march will habit- 
tially cai'ry its axes in the regimental ord- 
nance wagons, for use of the men at their 
encampments, to procure wood, &c. 

“By command of Gen. E. E. Lee. 

“ E. H. Ohiutok, 

“ Assistant Adjutant- General. 

“Maj.-Gen. D, H. Hile, Oom’diug Div.” 

McClellan had thus, by a rare 
stroke of good -fortune, become pos- 
sessed of his adversary’s designs, 
•when it was too late to change them, 
and Avlien it could not he known to 
that adversary, at least until devel- 
oped by counteracting movements, 
that he had this knowledge, and was 
acting upon it. Lee had ventured 
tlie hazardous maneuver of dividing 
his army in a hostile conntry, and 
placing a considerable and treacher- 
ous, though fordable, liver between 
its parts, while an enemy superior in 
iiimibers to the whole of it hung 
closely upon its rear. Such strategy 
must have been dictated by an in- 
eifable contempt either for the capa- 
city of his antagonist or for the most 
obvious rules of war. 

The order above given rendered it 


clear not only that Harper’s Ferry 
was Lee’s object, and that Jackson’s 
corps and Walker’s division were ere 
this across the Potomac in eager 
quest of it, but that only McLaws’s 
corps — 20,000 men at the utmost — 
was now between our whole army 
and the coveted prize. Our corps 
happened then to he mainly concen- 
trated around Frederick ; but Frank- 
lin’s division — ^nearly .17,000 strong 
— was some miles southward, and 
thus nearer to Harper’s Ferry, and 
in front of McLaws. Had McClellan 
instantly put his -vdiole amiy’ in mo- 
tion, inarching by the left flank on 
parallel roads leading directly toward 
the Potomac and the Ferry, and 
sending orders to Franklin to ad- 
vance and either force his way to the 
Ferry or engage whomsoever might 
attempt -to resist him, assured that 
corps after corps would follow swift- 
ly his advance and second his at- 
tacks, McLaws must have been 
utterly crushed before sunset of the 
14th, and Harper’s Ferry relieved by 
midnight at farthest. That, instead 
of this, McOlellan should have ad- 
vanced his main body on the road 
tending rather north of west, through 
Turner’s Gap to Boonsborough and 
Hagersto-wn, rather than on roads 
leading to Orampton’s Gap and to 
the Potomac, is unexplained and in- 
explicable. 

The ‘South Mountain’ range of 
hills, -wliieh stretch north-eastwardly 
from the Potomac across Maryland, 
are a modified continuation of Yir- 
ginia’s ‘ Bine Bidge,’ as the less con- 
siderable Catoctiii range, near Fred- 
erick, are an extension of the ‘ Bull 
Kuii’ range. Between them is the 
valley of Catoctiii creek, some .ten 
miles wide at the Potomac, but nar- 
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rowing to a point at its head. .Seye- 
ral roads cross both ranges; the best 
being the hfational Eoad from Balti- 
more through Fredeiiclj: and Middle- 
town (the chief village of the Catoc- 
tin Y alley), to Hagerstown and Gum- 
berlanci 

Lee, having divided his army in 
order to swoop down on Harper’s 
Berry, was compelled hy McClellan’s 
quickened and assured pnrsnit, based 
on the captnred order aforesaid, to 
fight all our army with half of his 
own — ^I’eversing the strategy usual in 
this quarter ; for, if McClellan’s ad- 
vance were not impeded, Harper’s 
Berry would he relieved. So, Gen. 
Pleasanton, leading our cayalry ad- 
vance on the road to Hagerstown, 
encountered some resistance ® at the 
crossing of Catoctiii creek in Middle- 
town; but, skirmishing occasionally 
with Stuart’s cavalry, pressed on, 
hacked hy Cox’s division of Burn- 
side’s corps, to find the enemy in 
force before TtJEsrER’s G ap of South 
Mountain, a few miles beyond. 

This gap is about 400 feet high ; 
the crests on either side rising some 
600 feet higher ; the old Hagerstown 
and Sharpsbnrg^ roads, half a mile to 
a mile distant, on either side, rising 
higher than the National Eoad, and 
materially increasing the difficulty of 
holding the pass against a largely 
superior force. 

Lee, in his eagerness to grasp the 
pri^e whereon he was intent, and in 
liis confident assurance that McClel- 
lan, would continue the cautious and 
hesitating movement of six or seven 
miles a day hy which he had hither- 
to advanced from Washington, had 
pushed Longstreet forward on Jack- 
son’s track to Hagerstown,® whence 


six of his bi’igades, under Anderson, 
had been sent to cooperate with Mc- 
Laws against Maryland Heights and 
Harper’s Berry. This left only I), 
ft. Hill’s division of five brigades to 
hold Turner’s Gap and the adjacent 
passes, with such help as miglit he 
afforded hy Stuart’s cavalry ; Stuart 
having reported to Hill, on the 13th, 
that only two hrigades were pursu- 
ing them. He was undeceived, how- 
ever, when, at 7 a. m. next morning, 

' Cox’s division of Burnside’s corps 
advanced up the turnpike from Mid- 
dletown, preceded by Pleasanton’s 
cavalry and a battery, and opened 
on that defending the Gap ; wliile by 
far the larger portion of the Array of 
the Potomac could he seen, hy tlie 
aid of a good field-glass, from a fa- 
vorable position on the mountain, 
either advancing across the valley or 
winding down the opposite heights 
into it. 

Hill reports his division as hut 
5,000 strong ; and even this small 
force had been somewhat dispersed 
in piirsnance of the orders of Lee 
and the erroneous information -of 
Stuart. The brigade of Gen. Gar- 
land, which was first pushed forward 
to meet our advance, was instantly 
and badly cut up, its commander be- 
ing killed; when it retired in disoi*ilcr, 
and was replaced by that of xlmler- 
son, supported by those of Eli odes 
and Eipley, who held the pass fii'mly 
for hours against the most gnlhuit ef- 
forts of Cox’s Ohio regiments. Put, 
meanwhile, our superior mimhers, 
hacked hy desperate fighting, eiialiled 
us steadily to gain ground on either 
side, until the crest of the heights q]i 
the left of the pass was fairly ours, 
though one of our batteries had 
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meantime been all but lost ; its gun- 
ners having been shot down or dri- 
Yen oflfj and its guns saved from cap- 
ture only by a determined charge of 
the 23d Ohio, 100th Pennsylvania, 
and 4:5th Kew York. 



aOUTU MOUKTAIN, 


The rattle of musketry ceased at 
noon, and for two hours only the 
roar of cannon was heard ; the com- 
batants on either side awaiting the 
arrival of reenforcements. Hitherto, 


only Reno’s division on our side, and 
Hill’s on that of the Rebels, had 
been engaged. But, at 2 n. m., Hook- 
er’s corps came up on our side, and 
took the old Hagerstown road, lead- 
ing away from the turnpike on our 
right, with intent to flank and crush 
the Rebel left. At 3 p. m., our line 
of battle was formed, with Ricketts’s 
division on the right ; King’s, com- 
manded by Hatch, in the center, 
with its right resting on the turn- 
pike, and Reno’s on the left; and a 
general advance commenced, under 
a heavy fire of artillery. 

Meantime, Hill had sent pressing 
messages to Longstreet, at Hagers- 
town, for help; and two brigades 
had already arrived; as Longstreet 
himself, with seven more brigades, 
did very soon afterward ; raising the 
Rebel force in action thereafter to 
some 25,000 or 30,000 men. Long- 
street, ranking Hill, of course took 
command ; little to the satisfaction 
of Hill, who evidently thinks /is could 
have done much better.’® 

The euemy’s advantage in position 
was still very great, every movement 
on our part being plainly visible to 
i them ; wliile we could know nothing 
of then* positions nor their strength, 
except from their fire and its efiect. 
Our men were constantly struggling 
up rocky steeps, mainly wooded, 
where every wall, or fence, or in- 
ecprality of ground, favors the com- 
batants who stand on the defensive. 
The disparity in numbers between 
those actually engaged was not very 
great — -possibly three to two — ^but 
then, our men were inspirited by the- 


® Hill, in Ms official report, says : 

“Maj.-6en. Longstreet came up atiout 4 
o’clock, -with the commands of Brig.-Gens. 
Evans and D. R Jones. I had now become fa- 
miliar udth the ground, and knew all the vital 


points; and, had these troops reported, tome, 
the result might have been, different. As it 
■was, they took wrong positions ; and, in their 
exhausted condition after a long march, they 
were broken and scattered.” 
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eonscioiisiiess that a great army stood 
behind them. 

Still, the ground was stubbornly 
contested, foot by foot ; Gen. Hatch, 
commanding the 1st division, being 
disabled by a wound, and succeeded 
by Gen. A. Doubleday. Ool. Wain- 
wriglit, 76th Hew York, who now 
took command of Doubleday’s brig- 
ade, was likewise wounded. But 
Hooker steadily advanced; and had 
fairly flanked and worsted the Rebel 
left, when darkness put an end to the 
fray. 

The struggle on our left com- 
menced later, and was signalized by 
similar gallantry on both sides ; but 
numbers prevailed over desperation, 
and the Eebels were steadily forced 
back until the crest of the mountain 
vas won. Here fell, about sunset, 
vlaj.-Gen. Jesse L. Reno, mortally 
vounded by a musket-ball, while, at 
he head of his division, he was 
ratching through a glass the enemy’s 
movements. 

Gen. Meade, with the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves, had followed Hooker 
from Catoctin creek up the old 
Hagerstown road, so far as Mount 
Tabor church. He went into action 
on the right of Hatch’s division, and 
was soon heavily engaged ; his brig- 
ades being admirably handled by 
Gen. Seymour and Ools. Magilton 
and Gallaglier, the last of whom was 
wounded. It had not fully reached 
the summit in its front, when dark- 

“Gen. ifcOlellan sent four successive dis- 
patclicK to Gen. llallock concerning this affair; 
V'hercof ttie following is the latest and most 
erroneous : 

“Headquaetees Atxmy of the Potomac, [ 
‘'Bolivak, Sept. 15—10 A, M. f 
“ To H. W. Hallbck, General-in-Chief: 

“ lafomation this moment received completely 
confirms the rout and demoralization of the 
Eehel army. Gen. Lee is reported wounded 


ness arrested the conflict. Gen. 
Duryea’s brigade of Ricketts’s divi- 
sion, which had been ordered to its 
support, was just then coming into 
action. 

Our advance up the turnpike in 
the center, being contingent on suc- 
cess at either side, was made last, by 
Gibbon’s brigade of Hatch’s, and 
Hartsuffs of Ricketts’s division ; 
the artillery fighting its way up the 
road, with the infantry supporting 
on either side. The struggle here 
was obstinate, and protracted till 9 
o’clock, when Gibbon’s brigade had 
nearly reached the top of the pass, 
and had exhausted every cartridge ; 
suffering, of course, severely. At 
midnight, it was relieved by Gor- 
man’s brigade of Sumner’s corps, 
which, with Williams’s, had reached 
the foot of the moimtain a little after 
dark. Richardson’s division had also 
arrived, and taken position in the 
rear of Hooker ; while Sykes’s divi- 
sion of regulars and the artillery re- 
serve had halted for "ftie night at Mid- 
dletown ; so that McClellan had most 
of his army in hand, ready to renew 
the action next morning. 

Blit Lee, who was also present, and 
whose end had been secured by the 
precious hours here gained for his 
Harper’s Ferry ojperations, withdrew 
his forces during the night ; so that, 
when our skhmishers advanced next 
morning, they encountered only the 
dead and the desperately wounded. 

and Garland killed. Gen. Hooker alone lias 
over a thousand more prisoners; TOO liaving 
been sent to Frederick. It is stated that Lee 
gives his loss as fifteen ilwumnd. We are follow- 
ing as rapidly as the men can move. 

“ Geoegb B. McOleelae, Major-Gen.” 

McClellan seems here to suppose that he had 
fought and beaten the main body of the Rebel 
army; yet how could he thiak so with Lee’s 
order of the 9th before him? 
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McClellan states his losses in tMs 
affair at 313 killed, 1,234 wounded, 
and 22 missing : total, 1,568 ; claims 
about 1,500 prisoners — ^no guns — and 
says: “The loss to tke enemy in 
killed was mncli greater tkan our 
own, and probably also in wounded.” 
TMs is liardly credible; since tbe 
Kebels fought with every advantage 
of position and shelter, and were 
nowhere so driven as to lose heavily 
by a fire upon huddled, disorganized 
masses, when retreating in disorder.*''' 

Maj.-G-en. Tranldin, with the 6tli 
corps, composed of his own, Couch’s, 
and Sykes’s divisions, forming the 
left wdng of McClellan’s army, had 
advanced cautiously up the north 
bank of the Potomac, through Teiial- 
lytown, Darnestown, and Poolesville 
— his right passing through Kock- 
Mlle — until McClellan’s discovery 
that Lee had divided his army in 
order to clutch Harper’s Ferry in- 
duced a general quickening of move- 
ment on our side. Still advancing, 
he approached, at noon on the lltli, 
the pass through Ceampton’s Gap in 
the South Mountain, just beyond 
Burkettsville, several miles south- 
westward of that at which Burnside, 
leading our main advance, had, some 
hours earlier, found his march oh- 
structed hy Hill. Before Mm was 
Howell Cobh, with two or three brig- 
ades of McLaws’s division, whereof 
the larger portion was some miles 
farther on, operating against Mary- 
land Heights and Harper’s Ferry. 
The Gap afforded good positions for 
defense; but the disparity of num- 
bers was decisive ; and Cobh — ^who, 

® Hiir says that Gen. Ehodes, commanding 
one of liis brigades, estimates his loss at 422 
out of 1,200 taken into action. Col. Gayle, 12tb. 


of course, had orders to hold on at any 
cost — ^was finally driven out, after a 
smart contest of four or five hours, 
wherein his force was badly cut up. 
Our loss here was 115 killed and 418 
wounded ; our trophies, 400 prison- : 
era, one gnn, and 700 small arms. 
Could Franklin hut have realized 
how precious were the moments, he 
was still in time to have relieved 
Harper’s Ferry; whence, following 
np Ms advantage with moderate vig- 
or, he was hut six miles distant when 
it surrendered at 8 next morning. 


Stonewall Jackson, leaving Fred- 
erick on the 10th, had pushed swiftly 
through MiddletovTi and Boonsbo- 
rough to Williamsport, where he re- 
crossed the Potomac next day ; strik- 
ing thence at Martinsbrn-g, which 
was held hy Gen. Julius White, with 
some 2,000 Unionists. But 
warned of Jackson’s approach in 
overwhelming strength, fled during 
the night of the llth to Harper’s 
Ferry; where he found Col. D. S. 
Miles, of Bull Hnn dishonor, in com- 
mand of some 10,000 men, partly 
withdrawn from Winchester and 
other points up the Talley, but in 
good part composed of green regi- 
ments, hastily levied on tidings of 
the Chickahominy disasters, and offi- 
cered by local politicians, who had 
never yet seen a shot fired at a line 
of armed men. White ranked Miles, 
and should have taken command ; but 
he waived his right in deference to 
Miles’s experience as an old army 
officer, and offered to serve under 
Mm ; wMeh was accepted. 

Jackson, who had cheaply acquired 

Alabama, was among bis killed; and Col 
O’bteal 24th, and lt.-Gol. Pickens, 12tli Ala- 
bama, wore severely wounded. 
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a good supply of provisions and muni- 1 
tions at Max-tinsburg, did not allow | 
liimself to be detained by tbenii ; but, 
liuiTving on, was befoi’e Harper’s Fer- 
ry at 11 A. of the IStb. Waiting 
only to ascertain that McLaws, who 
was to cooperate on the other side 
of the Potomac, and Walkei*, who 
was dispatched simultaneously from 
Frederick, with orders to cross the 
Potomac at Point of Eocks and come 
up on the south, so as to shut in 
and assail our gfxrrison from that side 
of the Shenandoah, were already in 
position, he ordered A. P. Hill, with 
his division, to move down the north 
bank of the Shenandoah into Harper’s 
Ferry ; while Lawton, with Ewell’s, 
and J. E. Jones, with Jackson’s own 
division, were to advance npon and 
threaten the beleagnered Unionists 
farther and farther to their right. 

Harper’s Feriy is little more than 
a deep ravine or gorge, commanded 
oil three sides by steep mountains, 
and of course defensible only from 
one or more of these. A commander 
who was neither a fool nor a traitor, 
seeing enemies swarming against him 
from every side, would either have 
evacuated in haste, and tried to make 
his way out of the trap, or concentra- 
ted his force on one of the adjacent 
heights, and here held out, until time 
had been afforded for his relief. 
..Miles did neither. He posted ’Hhe 
32d Ohio, Col. T. H. Ford, on Mary- 
land Ileiglits ; where they wmre reen- 
forced by the 39tli and 120th New 
York, and next day by the 115th 
New York and part of a Maryland 
regiment. Ford’s requisition for axes- 
and spades ivas not filled ; and the 
only 10 axes that could be obtained 
were used in constructing “ a slight 
Sept. 5. w Sept, 12. 


breastwork of trees near the crest, 
with an abatis in its front; where Me- 
Laws’s advance appeared and com- 
menced skirmishing the same day. 



An attack in force was made, early 
next morning,’" and was repulsed; 
but was follow-ed at 9 o’clock by an- 
other and more determined, wdien — 
Col. E. Sherrill, 126th New York, 
being severely wounded — his regi- 
ment broke and fled in utter rout, 
and the remaining regiments soon 
followed the example, alleging an 
order to retreat from Maj. Hewitt, 
who denied having*^ given it. Our 
men were rallied after rmiiiing a 
short distance, and reoccupied part 
of the ground they had so culpably 
abandoned, but did not regain their 
breastwork; and of .course left the 
enemy in a commanding jiositioii. 
At 2 o’clock next morning,”' Ford, 
without being further assailed, aban- 
doned the Heights, so far as we still 
retained them, spiking his guns : 4 of 
which, at a later hour in the morn- 
ing, were brought off by four com- 
panies, under Maj. Wood, who went 
over on a reeonnoissaiice and encoun- 
tered no opposition. 

McLaws, with liis own and Ander- 
son’s divisions, leaving Frederick on 
the 10th, had entered Heasant Y alley, 


Sept. 12. 


Sept. 1% 


Sept. 14. 
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via Bm’kettsville, on the lltli ; and, ! 
perceiving at once that Marjland 
Heights was the hey of the position, 
had sent^® Kershaw, with his own 
and Barksdale’s brigades, np a rug- 
ged moimtain road, impracticable 
for artillery, to the crest of the Elk 
Mountains, two or three miles north- 
ward of Maryland Heights, with or- 
ders to follow along that crest, and 
so approach and carry our position ; 
while Wright’s brigade, with 2 guns, 
was to take ]30st on the southern face 
of South Mountain, and so command 
all the approaches along the Poto- 
mac. Meanwhile, McLaws, with the 
rest of his force, save the brigades 
holding Crampton’s Grap, moved down 
Pleasant Y alley to the river. 

Kershaw advanced according to or- 
der, through dense woods and over 
very rough ground, until he encoun- 
tered and worsted Ford’s command on 
the Heights, as we have seen ; while 
Wright and Anderson took, unop- 
posed, the positions assigned them, ' 
and McLaws advanced to Sandy 
Hook, barring all egress from Har- 
per’s Ferry down the Potomac. 

The morning of the Idth was spent 
by McLaws in cutting a road practi- 
cable for artillery to the crest of 
Maryland Heights, whence fire was 
opened from 4 guns at 2 p. m. ; not 
only shelling our forces at the Ferry, 
blit commanding our position on 
Bolivar Heights, beyond it. Before 
night. Walker’s guns opened like- 
wise from London Heights, and 
Jackson’s batteries were playing 
from several points, some of them 
enfilading our batteries on Bolivar 
Heights ; while shots from others 
reached our helpless and huddled 
men in their rear. During the night, 


Col. Crutchfield, Jackson’s chief of 
artillery, ferried 10 of Ewell’s guns 
across the Shenandoah, and estab- 
lished them where they could take 
ill reverse our best intrenchments on 
Bolivar Heights ; soon compelling 
their evacuation and our retreat to an 
inferior position, considerably nearer 
the Ferry, and of course more ex- 
posed to and commanded by Me- 
Laws’s guns on Maryland Heights. 

At 9 p. M.,’® our cavalry, some 
2,000 strong, under Col. Davis, 12th 
Illinois, made their escape from the 
Ferry, across the pontoon-bridge, to 
the Maryland hank ; passing up the 
Potomac unassailed, through a re- 
gion swarming with enemies, to the 
month of the Antietam, thence stri- 
king northward across Maryland, 
reaching Greencastle, Pa., next morn- 
ing ; having captured by the way the 
ammunition train of Gen. Longstreet, 
consisting of 60 to 60 wagons. Miles 
assented to this escape ; hut refused 
permission to infantry officers who 
asked leave to cut their way out ; say- 
ing he was ordered to hold the Ferry 
to the last extremity. 

Kext morning at daybreak, ““ the 
Rebel batteries reopened from seven 
commanding points, directing their 
fire principally at our batteries pa 
Bolivar Heights. At 7 A. m.. Miles 
stated to Gen. White that a surrender 
was inevitable, his artillery ammu- 
nition being all but exhausted ; -when 
I the brigade commanders were called 
together and assented. A white flag 
was thereupon raised ; but the Rebels, 
not perceiving itj continued their 
fire some 30 to 40 minutes, whereby 
Miles was mortally wounded. J ack- 
son was just impelling a general in- 
fantry attack, when informed that the 


Sept. 12. 


Sept. 14 


Sept. 15. 
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•wliite flag liad been raised on tbe de- 
fenses. At 8 A. M., a capitulation 
was agreed to, under which 11,583 
men were passed over to the enemj 
—about half of them Hew Yorkers ; 
the residue mainly from Ohio and 
Maryland. Hearly all were raw- 
levies ; some of them militia, called 
out for three months, ximong the 
spoils were 1'3 guns, ranging from 
excellent to worthless ; 13,000 small 
arms, 200 wagons, and a large quan- | 
tity of tents and camp-equipage. Of | 
horses, provisions, and munitions, the 
captures were of small account. 

Jackson, whose appreciation of the 
value of time was unsurpassed, did 
not wait to receive the surrender ; 
hut, leaving that dnty to Hill, hur- 
ried off the mass of his followers to 
rejoin Gen. Lee; and, by marching 
day and night, reached the Antietam 
next morning,"* 

It is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that Miles, in this affair, 
acted the part of a traitor. He had 
been ordered, one month before 
his surrender, to fortify Maryland 
Heights ; which he totally neglected 
to do. lie refused or neglected to 
send the axes and spades required by 
Col. Tord, giving no reason therefor. 
He paroled, on the 13th, 16 Kehel 
prisoners, authorizing them to pass 
out of our lines into those of the 
enemy ; thus giving the Hebei com- 
manders the fullest knowledge of all 
wherewith ours should have wished 
to keep them ignorant. Another 
Rebel, an officer named Rouse, who 
had been captured and had escaped, 
being retaken, was allowed a private 
interview hy Miles, and thereupon 
paroled to go -without our lines. He, 
still under ])arole, appeared in arms 


at the head of his men, among the 
first to enter om* lines after the sur- 
render. 

As to Gen. McClellan, his most 
glaring fault in the premises -would 
seem to have been his designation"" 
of Col. Miles, after his shameful be- 
ha-vior at Bull Run, to tbe command 
of a post so important as Harper^s 
Ferry. It is easy now to reproach 
him with the slowness of his advance 
from Washington to Frederick ; but 
it must be borne in mind that his 
force consisted of the remains of two 
beaten armies — his own and Pope’s 
— ^not so much strengthened as 
swelled hy raw troops, hastily levied 
for an emergency ; while opposed to 
him was an army of veterans, inferior 
indeed in numbers, but boasting of a 
succession of victories from lirst Bull 
Run onward, and proudly regarding 
itself as invincible. Perplexed as to 
Lee’s intentions, and hampered by 
the necessity of covering at once 
Washington and Baltimore, McClel- 
lan moved slo-^vly, iJhdeed; but only 
a great military genius, or a rash, 
headstrong fool, would have ventured 
to do otherwise. After he learned 
at Frederick that Lee had. divided 
his army, in his eagerness to eliitch 
the tempting prize, McClellan blun- 
dered sadly in not hurling his army 
at once on MeXaws, and thus cutting 
his way swiftly to the Ferry ; yet, 
with all his mistakes, he moved vig- 
orously enough to. have seasonably 
relieved Miles, had that officer 
evinced loyalty and decent fitness 
for his position, or had Ford defend- 
ed Maryland Heights w-ith vigor and 
tenacity. 

Halleek’s insisting that Harper’s 
Ferry should be held, after he knew 
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that the Bebel army had crossed into 
Maryland, is one of those puzzles so 
frequently exhibited in the strategy 
of that G-eneralissimo, which must 
find their solution in some higher, 
subtler, and more leisurely existence. 


Gen. McClellan, at 3 a. m. of the 
16th, was aware — for he telegraphed 
to Hallech — that he had been fight- 
ing the forces of D. H. Hill and 
Longstreet ; that they had disap- 
peared from his front ; and that 
Franklin had likewise been com- 
pletely successful at Orampton’s Gap, 
on his left. He says in this dispatch ; 
“ The enemy disappeared during the 
night ; our troops are now advancing 
in pursuit.” At 8 a. m., he tele- 
graphed again — still from Bolivar, at 
the foot of Turner’s Gap : 

“ I have just learned from G-en. Hooker, 
in the advance — who states that the iirfor- 
niation is perfectly reliable — ^thatthe enemy 
is making for the i*iver in a perfect panic ; 
and Q-en. Lee last night stated publicly that 
he must admit they had been shockingly 
whipped. I am hurrying every thing for- 
ward to endeavor to press their retreat to 
the utmost.” 

Had even the last sentence of this 
dispatch been literally true, Lee’s 
destruction was imminent and cer- 
tain. 

It was now too late to save Har- 
per’s Ferry — for it had this moment 
fallen — but not too late to superbly 
avenge it. With Lee’s order in his 
hand, McClellan must have known 
that the forces from which he and 
Franklin had just wrested the passes 
of the South Mountain were all that 
• Lee had to dex^end upon, save those 
which he had detached and sent — 
mainly by long circuits— to reduce 
Harper’s Ferry, and which must now 
be iiiaiiily on the other side of the 


' Potomac. Precious hours had been 
lost by massing on Ms right instead 
of his left, and fighting for Turner’s 
Gap, when he should only by a feint 
have kept as manyHehels there as 
possible, wMle he poured the great 
body of his army, in overwhelming 
strength and with the utmost celer- 
ity, through Crampton’s Gap, crush- 
ing McLaws and relieving Haix^er’s 
Ferry. But there was still time, if 
not to retrieve the error, at least to 
amend it. Our soldiers, iiushed with 
unwonted victory, and full in the 
faith that they had just wrested two 
strong mouiitain-x^asses from the en- 
tire Hebei army, were ready for any 
effort, any peril. To press forward 
with the utmost rapidity, and so re- 
lieve Harper’s Feiry, if that might 
still be, but at all events to crush 
that portion of the Hebei army stiU 
north of the Potomac, if it should 
stand at hay, and rout and shatter it 
should it attempt to ford the river ; 
at the very worst, to interpose be- 
tween it and the other half, under 
Jackson and Walker, should it at- 
tempt to escape westward by Hagers- 
town and Williamsport, and thus be 
in, x)osition to assail and overwhelm 
either half before it could unite with, 
the other, was the course which seems 
to have • been as obvious to Mc- 
Clellan as it must he to every one 
else. 

The advance was again led by 
Gen. Pleasanton’s cavalry, wdio over- 
took at Boonsborough the Rebel eav- 
I airy rear-gnard, charged it with spirit, 
and routed it, capturing 250 x>uison- 
ers and 2 guns. HiGhardson'’s divi- 
sion, of Sumner’s corps, followed ; 
pressing eagerly on that afternoon ; 
and, after a march of 10 or 12 miles, 


Sept. 15, 
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descried the Bebels posted in force 
across Antietam Creek., in front of 
tbe little village of Sharpsbxirg. 
Eicbardson halted and deployed on 
the right of the road from Keedys- 
ville to Sharpsburg ; Sykes, with his 
division of regulars, following closely 
after, came up and deployed on the 
left of that road. Glen. McClellan 
himself, with three corps in all, came 
Tip during the evening. 

Lee had of course chosen a strong 
position ; but delay could only serve 
to strengthen it, while giving oppor- 
tunity for the arrival of Jackson, 
Wailier, and McLaws, from Harper’s 
Ferry ; which McClellan now knew 
had fallen that morning; Franklin 
having apprised him of the hour 
when tlio sound of guns from that 
quarter ceased. Had McClellan then 
resolved to attack at daylight next 
morning, he might before noon have 
hurled (i0,000 gallant troops against 
not more than half their number of 
Rebels; for, though Jackson arrived 
with his overmarched men that morn- 
ing, lie left A. P. Hill behind at 
the Ferry, •while McLaws, still con- 
fronting Franklin in Pleasant Tal- 
ley, was obliged to cross the Potomac 
at Harper’s Feri*y, and recross it at 
Shepherdstowri, in order to come up 
at all ; and. did not arrive until the 
morning of the ITtli. W alker, clear- 
ing London Heights and crossing the 
Shenandoah on the 15tli, had fol- 
lowed JacAson during the night, and 

“Sept. 16 . 

MeClollaa, iu his report, says : 

“ it had hem hoped to engage the enemy 
dumgy,ho ISili;’’ but, “after a rapid examina- 
tion of the position, I found that it was too late 
to attiu’-k that day, and at once directed the plac- 
ing of the biittmios in position in the center, 
and indicated i;ho bivouacs for the different 
corps, massing them near and on both sides of 
the Sharpsburg turnpiko. The corps were not 


arrived at Shepherdstown early on 
the morning of the 16th ; crossing 
and reporting to Lee at Sharpsbui'g 
by noon.®" 

Lee, aware that every hour’s delay 
was an inestimable advantage to liim, I 
made as great a display of force as 
possible throughout the 16th and 
16th, though he thereby exposed his 
infantry — ^it seemed wantonly — to the 
fire of our artillery. But, on the 
morning of the Uth, when our col- 
umns advanced to the attack, and the 
battle began in earnest, liis whole 
army, save A. P. Hill’s division, be- 
ing on hand, the regiments and brig- 
ades hitherto so ostentatiously para- 
ded seemed to have sunic into the 
earth; and nothing but grim and 
frowning batteries '^vere seen cover- 
ing each hill-crest and trained on 
every stretch of open ground -wliere- 
hy our soldiers might attempt to 
scale those rugged steeps. 

The struggle -was inaugurated on 
the afternoon of the 16th, by our old 
familiar maneuver f Hooker, on om* 
right, being directed to flank and 
beat tbe enemy’s left, backed by 
Sumner, Franklin, and Mansfield, 
who were to come into action suc- 
cessively, somewhat nearer tlie ene- 
my’s center. It would have been 
a serious objection, ten hours l.xlbre, 
to this strategy, that it tended, even 
if successful, to concentrate the, ene- 
my, by driving him hack on bis divi- 
sions arriving or expected from Ilar- 

all iu their positions until the next morning after 
1 sunrise.” 

j , George W. Smalley, correspondent of 
I writes from the batfcle-iield on the Itc-h 

as follows: 

“After the hrilliant victory near .Middletown, 
Gen. McClellan pushed forward his army rapidly, 
and reached Keedysville ’witVi three corps on 
Monday night. On the day following, the two 
i armies faced each other idly until night.” 
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per’s F ci’ry, rutliei* than to interpose 
between him and them. 

Hooker moved at 4 p. m. ; and, 
making a long detour, crossed the 
-Antietam. out of sight and range 
of the Rebel batteries. Turning at 
length sharply to the left, he came 
to an open field, with woods in front 
and on either side, whence our skii*- 
mishers were saluted by scattering 


shots, followed by volleys of m usketry 
from the left and front. Here Hooker 
— ^reconnoitering in the advance, as 
usual — halted and formed his lines ; 
Ricketts’s division on the left ; Meade, 
wdth the Pennsylvania Reserves, in 
the center; while Roubleday, on the 
right, planting his guns on a hill, 
opened at once on a Rebel battery 
that had begun to enfilade our cen- 
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ter. By tills time, it was dark, and 


tlie firing soon ceased ; the hostile 
infantry lying down for the night at 
points -witlim half musket-shot of 
each other. i 

At daylight next morning, the 
"battle was commenced in earnest: 
the left of Meade’s and the right of 
Eicketts’s line becoming engaged at 
nearly the same moment, the former 
with artillery, the latter with infan- 
• try ; while a battery was pushed for- 
ward beyond the woods directly in 
Hooker’s front, across a plowed field, 
to the edge of a corn-field beyond it, 
destined before night to be soaked 
with blood. 

Hood’s thin division, which had 
confronted ' us at evening, had been 
withdrawn during the night, and re- 
placed byLawton’s and Trimble’s brig- 
ades of Ewell’s division, under Law- 
ton, with Jackson’s own division, un- 
der D. E. Jones, on its left, supported 
by the remaining brigades of Ewell, 
Jackson was in chief command on 
this wing, and here was substantially 
his old corps around him. Against 
these iron soldiers, Hooker’s corps 
hurled itself, and, being superior in 
numbers, compelled them to give 
ground; but not until Jones and 
Lawton had been wounded, with 
many more field oificers, and Starke, 
who succeeded Jones in command, 
killed. Early, who succeeded Law- 
ton, was ordered by Jackson to re- 
place Jackson’s own division, which 
liad suftered so severely and was 
so nearly out of ammunition that 
it had to be temporarily withdrawn 
from the combat. By this time, 
Eicketts and Meade had pushed 
the Eebel line back across the corn- 
field and the road, into the woods 


beyond, and vras following with 
eager, exulting cheers. 

But Hood’s division, somewhat re- 
freshed, had by this time returned to 
the fi-ont, hacked by the brigades of 
Eipley, Colquitt, Garland (now under 
Col. McEae), and D. E. Jones, by 
whom the equilibrium of tlie fight 
was restored ; our men being hurled 
hack by terrible volleys from the 
woods, followed by a charge across 
the corn-field in heavy force. Hook- 
er called up his nearest brigade ; but 
it was not strong enongli, and he sent 
at once to Doubleday : “ Give me 
your best brigade instantly !” That 
brigade came down the bill on our 
right at double-quick, and was led 
by Hartsuff into the corn-field, and' 
steadily up the slope beyond it, form- 
ing on the crest of the ridge, under a 
hurricane of shot and sliell, and fir- 
ing steadily and rapidly at the Eebel 
masses just before tliem. They held 
their position half an hour, unsup- 
ported, though many fell; among 
them their leader, Eartsulf, wounded 
severely ; until for a second time the 
enemy was driven out of the corn- 
field into the woods. 

Meantime, both sides were strength- 
ening tins wing. Eicketts’s division, 
having attempted to advance and 
failed, had fallen back. Part of 
Mansfield’s corps had gone in to their 
aid, and been driven back likewise, 
with their General mortally wound- 
ed. Doubleday’s guns were still 
busy on our extreme right, and bad 
silenced a Eebel battery wbich for 
half an hour had enfiladed Hooker’s- 
center. Eicketts sent word that he 
could not advance, but could hold 
his ground. Hooker, with Craw- 
ford’s and Gordon’s Aesb brigades of 
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Mansfield’s corps, came up to liis 
support, determined again to advance 
and carry the woods to the right of 
and beyond the corn-field. Going 
forward to reconnoiter on foot, Hook- 
er satisfied himself as to the nature 
of the ground, returned and re- 
mounted amid a shower of Hehel 
bullets, which he had all the morning 
disregarded ; but the next moment a 
musket-ball went through his foot, in- 
flicting a severe and intensely pain- 
ful wound; which compelled him, 
after giving, his orders fully and de- 
liberately, to leave the field at 9 a. m. 
Sumner, arriving at this moment, 
assumed command, sending forward 
Sedgwick’s division of his own corps 
to support Crawford and Gordon ; 
while Eichardson and French, with 
his two remaining divisions, went for- 
ward farther to the left; Sedgwick 
again advancing in line through the 
corn-field already won and lost. 

But by this time McLaws — who, 
by marching all night, had reached 
Shepherdstown fl’om Harper’s Ferry 
that morning, and instantly crossed 
— ^had been sent forward by Lee to 
the aid of Jackson; while Walker’s 
division had been hurried across from 
their as yet unassailed right. Again 
Hood’s brigade was withdrawn from 
the front, while the fresh forces un- 
der Walker and McLaws advanced 
with desiderate energy, seconded by 
Early on their left. Sedgwick was 
thrice badly wounded, and compelled 
to retire ; Gens. Dana and Crawford ' 
were likewise wounded. The 34th 
. Hew York— which had broken at a 
critical moment, while attempting a 
maneuver under a terrible fire — was 
nearly cut to pieces; and the 15th 
Massachusetts, which went into action 
600 strong, was speedily reduced to 


134. Gen. Howard, who took com- 
mand of Sedgwick’s division, was 
unable to restore its formation, and 
Sumner himself had no better success. 
Again the center of our right gave 
hack, and the corn-field was retaken 
by the enemy. 

But the attempt of the Eebels to 
advance beyond it, under the fire of 
our batteries, was repelled with 
heavy loss on their part ; Col. Man- 
ning, who led Walker’s own brigade, 
being severely wounded, and his 
brigade driven back. Donbleday, on 
our farther right, held firmly ; and it 
seemed settled that, while either 
party could repel a charge on this 
part of the line, neither could aftord 
to make one. 

But now Franklin had come up 
with his fresh corps, and formed on 
the left ; Slocum, commanding one of 
his divisions, was sent forward to- 
ward the center ; while Smith, with 
the other, was ordered to retake the 
ground that had been so long and so 
hotly contested. 

It was no sooner said than done. 
Smith’s regiments, cheering, w’ent 
forward on a run, swept through the 
corn-field and the woods, cleared 
them in ten minutes, and held them. 
Their rush was so sudden and unex- 
pected that their loss was compara- 
tively small ; and the ground thus 
retaken was not .again lost. 

Hearer the center, French’s divi- 
sion of Sumner’s corps had attempted 
to carry the line of heights whereon 
the Eebels were posted, and had 
made some progress, repulsing a 
countercharge and capturing a nnin- 
ber of prisoners, with some flags. 
Attempts successively to tarn his 
right and then his left were foiled ; 
hut, after a bloody combat of four 
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hours, French paused, considerably 
in advance of the position on which 
the fight had commenced, but with- 
out having carried the heights. 

Bichardson’s division of Sumner’s 
corps advanced on the left of French, 
crossing the Antietam at 9|- a. m., 
and going steadily forward under a 
heavy artillery fire, half way up from 
the creek to Sharpsburg, over very 
rugged ground, much of it covered 
with growing corn, and intersected 
by stone walls, wiiicli afforded every 
advantage to the defensive. The 
musketry fire on both sides was se- 
vere ; but our men steadily gained 
ground ; Caldwell’s and Meagher’s 
(Irish) brigade vieing mth each other 
in steadiness and gallantry. Here 
Col, Francis 0. Barlow, of Caldwell’s 
brigade, signalized himself by seizing 
an oi)lwrtunity to advance the 61st 
and 64th Aew York on the left, and 
take in fiank a Kebel force, which, 
sheltered by a sunken road, was at- 
tempting to enfilade onr line, captur- 
ing over 300 prisoners and 3 flags. 

The left of this division being now 
well advanced, the enemy, maneu- 
vering behind a ridge, attempted to 
take it in flank and rear, but was 
signally defeated ; the 5th Hew 
Hampshire and the Slst Pennsylvania 
facing to the left and meeting their 
charge by a countercharge, which 
was entirely successful. Some pris- 
oners and tlie colors of the 4tli Horth 
Carolina remained in our hands. 
The enemy next assailed the right of 
this division; hut Col. Barlow, again 
advancing his two Hew York regi- 
ments, aided by Kimball’s brigade 
on the right, easily re^mlsed it. Hext, 
a charge was made directly on Bich- 
ardson’s front, which was defeated as 
before, and our lino still farther ad- 


vanced as far as Dr. Piper’s house, 
very near to Shaipsbnrg, and about 
the center of the Eebel army at the 
beginning of the battle. Here artil- 
lery was brought up — this division 
having thus far fought without it— 
and, while personally directing the 
fire of Capt. Graham’s battery, 1st 
IJ. S. Artillery, Biebardson fell mor- 
tally wounded, and was succeeded 
by Hancock. Gen. Meagher had 
fallen some time before: the com- 
mand of his brigade devoBuiig on 
Col. Burke, of the 63d Hew York. 
One or two more attempts or 
menaces were made on this part of 
our line, but not in great force ; and, 
though its advance was dravm back 
a little to avoid an enfilading fire 
from Bebel batteries, to which it 
could not respond, it held its well 
advanced position when night closed 
the battle. 

Porter’s corps, in our center, hold- 
ing the roads from Sharpsburg to 
I Middletown and Boonsborough, re- 
mained unengaged, ^east of the Aii- 
tietam, until late in the afternoon ; 
when two brigades of it were sent by 
McClellan to support our right; 
while six battalions of Sykes’s reg- 
ulars were thrown across tlio bridge 
on the main road to re|>(d Bel >cl 
sharp-shooters, who were annoying 
Pleasanton’s horse-batteries at that 
point. 'Warren’s brigade v\':is de- 
tached and sent to the riglit and rear 
of Burnside, leaving but little over 
3,000 men with Porter. 

Burnside’s corps held our extreme 
left, opposite the lowest of the three 
bridges crossing the Antietam. lie 
was ordered, at 8 a. m., to cross this 
one, which was held by Gen. B. 
Toombs, with the 2d and Both Georgia, 
hacked by some shai’p-shooters and 
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the batteries of Gen. D. R. Jones, on 
Longstreet’s right wing. Several fee- 
ble attempts to execute this order hav- 
ing been successively repulsed, Burn- 
side was further ordered to carry not 
only the bridge but the heights be- 
yond, and advance along their crest 
upon Shai-pshurg ; but it was not till 
1 p. M. that the bridge was actually 
taken, by a charge of the 51st Kew 
Tork and the 51st Pennsylvania ; the 
enemy making no serious resistance, 
and retreating to the heights as our 
troops came over in force. More 
hours passed idly ; and it was after 
3 p. M. before Burnside, under peremp- 
tory orders, charged up the heights, 
carrying them handsomely ; some of 
his troops reaching even the outskirts 
of Sharpsburg. 

It was an easy but a short-lived 
triumpli ; for, thus fiir, Lee had been 
able to spare but about 3,000 men, 
under D. R. Jones, to hold this flank 
of his position. Had this success 
been obtained hours earlier, it might 
have proved decdsive. The Rebel 
forces throughout the greater part of 
the day had abundant occupation on 
our right, so that Lee was unable to 
spare sufiicient troops to resist a de- 
termined advance by our left ; but 
now, just as victory seemed to smile 
upon our arjiis, A. P, Hill’s division 
— ^rhich had only been ordered from 
Harper’s Ferry that morning, and 
started at o’clock — came on the 
groiiiicl, and, covered by a heavy fire 
of artillery, charged our extreme left, 
when disordered by charging and 
fighting, and drove it back in still 
greater confusion. Gen. Rodman, 
who commanded it, was mortally 
wounded; and the enemy, rallying 
with spirit and redonhling the fire of 


his artillery, charged in front and 
flank, and drove our men in confu- 
sion down the hill toward the Antie- 
tam, pursuing until checked by the 
fire of our batteries across the river. 
Gen. L. O’B, Branch, of H, C., ivas 
killed in this charge. Our reserves 
on the left hank now advancing, while 
our batteries redoubled their fire, the 
Rebels wisely desisted, 'without at- 
tempting to carry the bridge, and re- 
tired to their lines on the heights, as 
dax’kness put an end to the fray. 

Jackson, during the afternoon, had 
been ordered by Lee to turn onr right 
and attack it in flank and rear ; but, 
on reconnoitering for this purpose, 
he found our line extended nearly to 
the Potomac, and so strongly defend- 
ed with artillery that to carry it was 
impossible ; so he declined to make 
the attempt. 

So closed, indecisively, the bloodi- 
est clay that America ever saw. 

Gen. McClellan states his strength ' 
— no doubt truly — in this battle at 
8T,1 64-, including 4,320 cavalry, which 
was of small account on such ground 
and in such a struggle. General 
Couch’s division, 5,000 strong, had 
been sent away to ward Harper’s Fer- 
ry — evidently through some misap- 
prehension — and only arrived at a 
late lioiir next morning f as did 
Iliimphrey’s division of raw recruits, 
which had left Frederick~2 3 miles dis- 
tant— at 4 |-p.m. of the sanguinary 17th. 

McClellan estimates Lee’s strength 
at 97,445, including 6,000 artillery 
(400 guns), 6,400 cavalry, and mak- 
ing Jackson’s corps number 24,778 
— all far too high. Lee says he had 
“ under 40,000 men which proba- 
bly includes nejther cavalry nor A. 
P. Hill’s division ; and perhaps not 
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McLaws’s. The Michmond Enquirer 
of tlie 23d (four days after the battle) 
says it has “ authentic particulars” of 
the battle ; and that “ the ball was 
bjjeaed on Tuesday evening about 6 
o’clock, by all of our available force, 

60.000 strong, commanded by Gen. 
Hobert E. Lee in person.” And this 
seems to be the more probable aggre- 
gate. 

Pollard, in his “ Southern History 
of the War,” says of this battle : “ It 
was fought for half the day with 

45.000 men on the Confederate side ; 
and for the remaining half with no 
more than an aggregate of TO, 000 
men.” 

Gen. McClellan makes his entire 
loss in this battle 12,469: 2,010 
killed, 9,416 wounded, and 1,043 miss- 
ing; and says his army counted and 
buried “about 2,700” of the enemy, 
beside those buried by themselves : 
whence he estimates their total loss 
as “much greater” than ours. As 
the Rebels fought mainly on the de- 
fensive, under shelter of woods, and 
on ground commanded by their ar- 
tillery, this might seem improbable. 
But Lee (writing his report on the 6th 
of March following) is silent as to his 
losses, while tlie account of them given 
as complete in the official publication 
of “ Reports of the Operations of 
the xlrmy of Yirginia, from June, 
1862, to Dee. 13tlCl862,” is palpably 
and purposely an under-statement. 
That account makes the total Rebel 
loss in tlie hlaryland battles only 
10,291 ; viz., killed, 1,567 ; wounded, 
8,724 ; and says nothing of missing ; 
while McClellan gives details of con- 
siderahle captures on several occa- 
sions, and sums up as follows : 


16.000 stand of small arms, and more than 

6.000 prisoners, were the trophies which 
attest the success of our arms in the battles 
of South Mountain, Orampton’s G-ap, and 
Antiotam. Not a single gun or color was 
lost by onr army during these battles.” 


And the reports of Lee’s corps or 
division commanders give the follow- 
ing aggregates: 


Lonjistreet’s. . 

Killed. 

.. 904 

Wounded. 

5,284 

Missing, 

1,310 

Total. 

7,603 

.Jackson’s. ... 

.. 851 

2I03O 

57 

2,433 

D. H. Hill’s..., 

.. 464 

1,863 

925 

8,241 

A. P. Hill’s 38. 

. 03 

288 

— 

346 

Total 

.1,843 

9,899 

2,292 

18,5SS 


D. PL Hill reports 3,241 disabled, 
including 4 Colonels, out of less than 
5,000; and Lawton’s brigade lost 
564 out of 1,150. 

Among the Rebel killed were 
Maj.-Gen. Starke, of Miss., Brig.- 
Gens. L. O’B. Branch, of R. 0., and 
G. B. Anderson ; , Cols, Douglass (com- 
manding Lawton’s brigade), Liddell, 
11th Miss., Tew, 2d R. 0., Barnes, 
12th S. 0., Mulligan, 15th Ga., Bai^ 
clay, 23d do., and Smith, 27th do. 
Among their wounded were Maj.- 
Gen. R- H. Anderson, Brig.-Gens. 
Lawton, Rhodes, Ripley, Armistead, 
Gregg, of S. 0., R. Toombs and 
Wright, of Ga. 

Lee, of course, did not care to re- 
new the battle on the morrow of such 
a day ; and McClellan, though reen- 
forced that morning by about 14,000 
men, stood still also. He says he 
purposed to renew the combat the 
next morning ;*® but, when his cav- 
alry advance reached the river, they 
discovered that Lee had cpiietly 
moved off across the Potomac dur- 
ing the night, leaving us only his 
dead and some 2,000 of his despe- 
rately wounded. 

Lee having posted 8 batteries on 
the Yirginia bluffs of the Potomac, 
supported by 600 infantry under Pen- 
Sept. 19. 
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dleton, to cover Ms crossing, Gen. 
Porter, at dark,’’" sent across Gen. 
Griffin, with kis own and Barnes’s 
brigades, to carry tliem. This was 
gallantly done, under the fire of 
those batteries, and 4 guns taken; 
but a reconnoissance in force, made 
by part of Porter’s division next 
morning, was ambushed by A. P. 
Hill, a mile from the ford, and driven 
pell-mell into the river, with consid- 
erable loss, after a brief struggle ; the 
Eebels taking 200 prisoners. They 
held That bank thenceforth unmo- 
lested until next day, and then qui- 
etly disappeared. 

Lee moved westward, with the 
bulk of Ids army, to the Opequan 
creek, near Martiiisburg ; his cav- 
alry, under Stuart, recrossing the 
Potomac to Williamsport, whence he 
escaped on the approach of Gen. 
Couch’s division. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad was now pretty thor- 
oughly destroyed for some distance 
by the Rebels — neither for the first 
nor the last time's Gen. McClellan 
sent forward Gen. Williams on his 
left to retake Maryland Heights, 
which he did''' without opposition; 
as Gen. Sumner, two days later, oc- 
cupied Harper’s Ferry. 

Lee soon retired to the vicinity 
of Bunker Hill and Winchester; 
whence, seeing that he was not pur- 
sued nor imperiled hy McClellan, lie 
dispatched ““ Stuart, with 1,800 cav- 
alry, on a hold raid into Pennsylva- 
nia. Crossing the Potomac above 
Williamsport, Stuart pushed on rap- 
idly to Chambershiirg, where he de- 
stroyed a large amount of supplies ; 
and, retiring as hurriedly as he 
came, he made a second circuit of 
McGlellan’s army, reerossiug without 


loss into Yirginia at White’s Ford, 
below Harper’s Ferry. McClellan, 
hearing he had gone on this raid, 
felt entirely confident that he could 
not escape destruction, and made ex- 
tensive preparations to insure it ; hut 
his plans were foiled by lack of en- 
ergy and zeal. Stuart paroled at 
Chambersbm’g 215 sick and wound- 
ed, whom he found there in hospital ; 
burned the railroad depot, machine- 
shops, and several trains of loaded 
cars, destroying 5,000 muskets and 
large amounts of army clothing. 
Perhaps these paid the Rebels for 
their inevitable waste of horse-flesh, 
and perhaps not. 

tiere ensued a renewal of the old 
game of cross-purposes — McClellan 
calling londly and frequently for re- 
enforcements, horses, clothing, shoes, 
and supplies of all kinds, which were 
readily promised, but not always so 
promptly supplied ; Halleck sending 
orders to advance, which were not 
obeyed with alacrity, if at all. A dis- 
temper among the horses threw 4,000 
out of service, in addition to the 
heavy losses hy Rebel bullets and 
by over- work. Halleck states that 
McClellan’s army had 31,000 horses 
on the 14th of October; McClellan 
responds that 10,980 were required 
to move ten days’ provisions for that 
army, now swelled to 110,000 men, 
beside 12,000 teamsters, &c. ; and 
that, after picketing the line of the 
Potomac, he had not 1,000 desirable 
cavalry. His entire cavalry force 
was 6,046; his artillery horses, 6,836 ; 
he needed It, 832 animals to draw his 
forage; so that he was still 10,000 
short of the number actually required 
for an advance. 

At length, Gen. McClellan crossed 
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tlie Potomac, between tlie 26tb of 
October and tbe 2d of NoTember ; 
and, moving unopposed down tlie 
east side of tbe Blue Bidge (Lee’s 
army being still in tbe Talley, but 
moving parallel with ours), occupied 
Snicker’s Gap and Manassas ; and 


bad advanced to Warrentoii, when 
be was relieved from command^ 
directed to turn it over to Gen. 
Burnside, and report by letter from 
Trenton, 1^. J. ; wliicli be proceeded 
forthwith to do. Thus ended bis 
active participation in tbe war. 


X. 


TEXXESSEE— KENTUCKY—MISSISSIPPI. 


BUELL— BRAG&—PvOSEOEAfrS—CTEANT--YA]!T DORY. 


The comatose condition into which 
the war on the Tennessee bad fallen, ■ 
after the removal of Mitcbel to tbe 
South, was fitfully broken by patter- 
ings of Eebel enterprise far in the 
rear of our main army. While Bu- 
ell, at or near Huntsville, Ala., was 
deliberately reorganizing and disci- 
plining bis forces, schooling them 
to an unwonted deference for Pebel 
rights of property — especially of prop- 
erty in men — ^guerrilla raids and at- 
tacks became increasingly and disa- 
greeably frequent tbrougbont Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee — tbe Confed- 
erate leaders, especially those of cav- 
alry regiments, on iinding that they 
were not needed in our front, trans- 
ferring their assiduous and vehement 
attentions to our flanks and rear. 
Tbe names of Porrest and John 
Morgan began to be decidedly noto- 
rious. TIorse-stealing — in fact, steal- 
ing ill general — in tbe name and be- 
lialf of Liberty and Patriotism, is apt 
to increase in popularity so long .as 
it is practiced with impunity; and 
tbe horses of Kentucky are eminently 
ealcidated to inflame tbe love of 
country glowing in tbe breast of 


every cavalier. Burning bridges, 
and clutching whatever property 
could be made useful in ivar, bad 
been for some time current ; when 
at length a bolder blow was struck 
in tbe capture’ of Lebanon, Ky. [not 
Teim.], and almost simnltaiieously 
of Murfreesboro’, Tenn., which For- 
rest surprised ; making prisoners of 
Brig.-Gens. Diiffield and Crittenden, 
of Iiid., with tbe Otb Michigan, 3d 
Minnesota, 4 companies of tbe 4tb 
Ky. cavalry, and 3 companies of the 
Ytb Pa. cavalry, after a spirited but 
brief resistance. Henderson, Ky., on 
the Ohio, was likewise seized by a 
guerrilla baud, who clutclied a large 
amount of hospital stores ; .*ind, being 
piloted across by some Indiana trai- 
tors, captured a hospital also at Xew- 
burg, Ind., and paroled its boljdess in- 
mates. Col. John Morgan likewise 
captured" Cyntbiana,iii north-eastern 
Kentucky; but was run olT directly 
by a superior cavalry force under 
Gen. Green Clay Jiiiiiitb. Morgan 
claims in bis report to have captured 
and paroled 1,200 Union soldiers 
diming this raid, w-itb a total loss 
of but 90 of liis men. Large rpian- 
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titles of plunder were thus obtained, 
while property of miieh greater yalue 
was destroyed ; and .enough recruits 
were doubtless gathered to offset the 
waste of war. Still, military opera- 
tions, without a base and without 
regular supplies, seldom produce sub- 
stantial, enduring results ; and the 
Confederate guerrillas either soon 
abandoned Kentucky or concealed 
themselves and lay quiet therein. 
The leaders, with most of their fol- 
lowers, retired into Tennessee, where 
they captured Clarksville ® and pos- 
sessed themselves of ample military 
stores ; and a sharp cavalry fight at 
Gallatin resulted in a Union defeat, 
with a loss of 30 killed, 50 wounded, 
and Y5 prisoners. 

Gen. Buell had left Corinth in 
June, moving eastward, as if intent 
oil Chattanooga ; hut Gen. Bragg — 
who had succeeded to the chief com- 
mand of the Kebels confronting him 
— had thereupon moved more rapid- 
ly, on parallel roads, from Tupelo, 
Miss., through fjiorthern Alabama | 
and Georgia, to Chattanooga, which 
he reached aliead of Buell’s van- 
guard, Bragg’s army had been 
swelled by conscription to some 
45,000 men, organized in three 
corps, under Hardee, Bishop Polk, 
and Kirby Smith respectively, where- 
of the last was sent to Knoxville, 
while the two former sufficed to hold 
Ciiattanooga against any effort which 
Buell was likely to make. 

McClellan’s Richmond campaign 
having proved abortive, while con- 
,scription had largely replenished the 
Rebel ranks, Bragg was impelled to 
try a bold stroke for the recovery of 
Tennessee and the ‘liberation’ of 
Kentucky. As with Lee’s kindred 

^ A\ig, 19. Aiig. 24. ^ Aug. 21. ® Aug. 30. 


advance into Maryland, the increas- 
ing scarcity of food was the more 
immediate, while fond expectations 
of a general rising in support of the 
Confederate cause, afforded the re- 
moter incitement to this step. Louis- 
ville, with its immense resources, 
was the immediate object of this 
gigantic raid, though Cincinnati was 
thought to be also within its pur- 
view. Crossing'* the Tennessee at 
Harrison, a few miles above Chatta- 
nooga, with 36 regiments of infan- 
try, 5 of cavalry, and 40 guns, Bragg 
traversed the rugged mountain ridges 
which hem in the Sequatchie Val- 
ley, passing through Dunlap,^ Bike- 
ville," Cross-ville,’ masking his . move- 
ment by a feint with cavalry on Mc- 
Minnville, but rapidly withdrawing 
this when its pui’pose was accom- 
plished, and pressing hurriedly north- 
ward, to Kentucky; which he en- 
tered on the 5th. 

Kirby Smith, with his division, 
from Knoxville, advanced by Jack- 
sonborough® across the Cumberland 
range, through Big Creek Gap, mov- 
ing as rapidly as possible, with a very 
light train ; his men subsisting mainly 
on green corn — which is scarce enough 
in that poor, thinly-peopled region— 
his hungry, foot-sore, dusty followers 
buoyed up with the assurance of 
plenty and comfort ahead. ILis cav- 
alry advance, 900 strong, under Col. 
J. S. Scott, moving® from Kingston, 
Term., passed through Montgomery 
and Jamestown, Tenn., and Monti- 
cello and Somerset, Ky., to London, 
where it surprised’® and routed a 
battalion of Union cavalry, inflicting 
a loss of 30 killed and wounded and 
111 prisoners; thence pushing on, 
making additional captures hy the 
’ Sept. 1. ® Aug. 22. ® Aug. 13. '“Aug, It. 
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way, to Biclimoiid, Ky. ; thence fall- 
ing back to rejoin Smith, who had 
not yet come up. 

,The Cumberland Mountains are 
a broad range of table-land, some 
2,000 feet in average height, de- 
scending sharply to the upper waters 
of the Tennessee and Cumberland 
on either hand, and pierced by a 
single considerable pass — the Cum- 
berland Gap — which had been for 
some time quietly held by a Union 
force under Gem Geo. W. Morgan ; 
who, on learning that he had thus 
been hanked, blew up his works and 
commenced a precipitate race for 
the Ohio, which he in due time 
reached, having been constantly har- 
assed, for most of the way, by John 
Morgan with TOO Eebel cavalry. 

Moving rapidly northward, Smith 
found himself confronted at Bicn- 
MOND, Ky., by a green Union force, 
nearly equal in numbers to his own, 
under command of Brig.-Geii. M. U. 
Manson, who immediately pushed 
forward to engage him, taking posi- 
tion on a range of hills, a mile or 
two south of the town, which was 
otherwise indefensible. Here he had 
a smart skiimish with the Eehel 
advance, and drove it back ; which 
prompted him to quit his strong po- 
sition for one still farther advanced, 
at Kogersville, where his men slept 
on their arms that night. Hext 
morning, he advanced half a mile 
farther, and here engaged Smith’s 
entire command, with no chance of 
success. His force was quite equal 
in niimhers and in guns to Smith’s, 
hut in nothing else. He attempted 
to flank the Eehel right, hut was 
defeated with loss by Col. Preston 
Smith’s brigade ; when his right was 


successfully turned by the Eebel left, 
Gen. T. J. Churchill, and routed in 
a daring charge ; whereupon our 
whole line gave way and retreated. 
The Eebel Gen. Pat. Cleburne, after- 
ward so distinguished, was here badly 
wounded in the face, and succeeded 
in his command by Col. Smith. 

Gen. Cruft, with the 95th Ohio, 
liad reached the field just before, and 
shared in tills defeat ; but he had 
three more regiments coining up as 
our line gave way. Using two of 
these as a rear-guard, Manson at- 
tempted to halt and reform just be- 
yond Eogersville ; but soon saw that 
this would not answer, and again re- 
tired to tlie position wherefrom lie had 
commenced the figlit the evening be- 
fore, and which he ought not to have 
left. Here, at 12-^- p. m., he received, 
just as the battle was recommeneing, 
an order from Gen. Helson, who ’was 
coming up, to retreat on Lancaster, 
if menaced by the enemy in force — 
an order which came entirely too late : 
the exultant Eebelsf being close upon 
him, and opening fire along their 
whole line within five minutes after- 
ward. 

The fight beyond Eogersville had 
been maintained tlirougli three lioui's ; 
here an hour sufficed to en d i t. Again 
our right was charged and routed, 
compelling a general retreat ; and 
again — ^having been driven back to 
his camp — Manson was trying to re- 
form and make head, when, Gen. 
Helson having reached tlie ground, 
the command wms turned over to 
him, and another stand made near, 
the town and cemetery, which was 
converted into a total rout in less 
than half an hour; Gen. Eelson be- 
ing here wounded, as Cols. Link, 
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12tli Indiana, McMillan, 95tli Oliio, 
and other valuable officers, had al- 
ready been. Lt.-Col. Topping and 
Maj. Colliding, list Indiana, had 
been killed. 

The rout was now total and com- 
plete ; and, to make the most of it. 
Smith had, hours before, sent Scott, 
with his cavalry, around to our rear, 
with instructions to prepare for and 
intercept the expected fugitives. 
Manson, who had resumed command 
when Melson fell, had formed a new 
rear-guard, wliich was keeping the 
Rebel pursuit within bounds ; when, 
four miles from Richmond, the flee- 
ing rabble were halted by a body of 
Rebel horse. Manson, hurrying up, 
attempted to form a vanguard ; but 
only 100 responded to his call, who 
were speedily cut up by a Are from 
a force of Rebels hidden in a corn- 
field on the left of the road, whereby 
Lt.-Col. Wolfe and 41 others were 
killed or wounded. The road was 
here choked with wounded horses 
and other ch^risM a shattered army ; 
it was growing dusk (7 p. m.), and 
the remains of our thoroughly beaten 
force scattered through the fields; 
every one attempting to save himself 
as he could. G-en. Manson, with other 
ofiicers, attempting escape by flight, 
was fired on by a squadron of Scott’s 
cavalry ; his horse, mortally wounded, 
fell on him, injuring him severely, and 
he was taken prisoner ; as were many 
if not most of his compatriots in dis- 
aster. 

Manson’s report says that his en- 
, tire force this day “ did not exceed 
6,500,” of whom not over 2,500 were 
engaged at once — a sad commentary 
on his generalship — and he adds: 
“ The enemy say they had 12,000 in- 


fantry, 4,000 cavalry, and 15 guns” 
— ^which they don’t. He estimates 
his loss at 200 killed, 700 wounded, 
and 2,000 prisoners. Kirby Smith, 
on the contrary, makes our force 
fully 10,000— -his own but 5,000 ; 
and states his total loss at 400, and 
ours at 1,000 killed and wounded, 
5,000 prisoners, 9 guns, 10,000 small 
arms, and large spoil of munitions 
and provisions. It is quite probable 
that his story, though exaggerated, 
is nearer the truth than Manson’s. 

Smith set forward directly” for 
Lexington, which he entered in tri- 
umph three days afterward, amid the 
frantic acclamations of the numerous 
Rebel sympathizers of that intensely 
pro-Slavery region. He moved on 
through Paris to Cynthiana, within 
striking distance of either Cincinnati 
or Louisville, which seemed for a few 
days to lie at Ids mercy ; though con- 
siderable numbers, mainly of militia 
and very green volunteers, had been 
hastily gathered for the defense of 
the former, and were busily em- 
ployed in erecting defenses covering 
the Kentucky approaches to that 
city, at some distance back from the 
Ohio. 

I Gen. Bragg had now completely 
flanked Buell’s left, and passed be- 
hind him, without a struggle and 
without loss, keeping well eastward 
of Hasliville, and advancing by Car- 
thage, Tenn., and Glasgow, Ky. ; first 
striking the Louisville and Hashville 
Raihoad — which was our main line 
of supply and rcenforeement — after 
he entered Kentucky.” His advance, 
under Gen. J. R, Chalmers, first en- 
countered” a considerable force at 
Munfoeusville, where the railroad 
crosses Green river, and where Col. 
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J. T. Wilder, with about 2,100 men, 
had assumed command five days be- 
fore, by order of Gen. J. T. Boyle, 
commanding in Kentucky, and had 
hastily thrown up fortifications, with 
intent to dispute the passage of the 
river. Chalmers had already sent 
a mounted force to the north of 
Munfordsville, by which a first de- 
mand for surrender was made at -8 
p, M. The demand being repelled, 
an assault was made at daylight next 
morning, but speedily repulsed with 
loss. At 9 A. M., Wilder was reen- 
forced by six companies of the 50th 
Indiana, Col. C. L. Dunham, who, 
being his senior, after hesitating, as- 
sumed command; but was superse- 
ded soon afterward by an order from 
Boyle, and Wilder restored. 

The Kebels, after their first re- 
pulse, kept mainly out of sight, know- 
ing that their ultimate success was 
inevitable, and allowed two more 
regiments and six guns to make their 
way into the town ; assured that all 
who were there would soon fall into 
their hands. At length, at 9t]- a . m. 
on Tuesday,’” Bragg, having brought 
up his main body and surrounded the 
place with not less than 25,000 men, 
renewed the attack. Advancing cau- 
tiously, keeping his men well .cov- 
ered, but crowding up on the weak 
and exposed points of our defenses 
in such numbers as absolutely to 
compel the gradual contraction of 
our lines, he, about sunset, sent in a 
flag of truce, demanding a surrender. 
As Buell was not at hand, nor likely 
to he, and as there was no hope of 
relief from any quarter, and no ade- 
quate reason for sacrificing the lives , 
of his men. Wilder, at 2 a. m. next 
day,’’’ after the fullest consultation 


with his officers, suiTendered ; being 
allowed to march out with drums 
beating and colors flying, take four 
days’ rations, and set forth immedi- 
ately, under parole, for Louisville. 
He says in his report that his entire 
loss -was 3T killed and wounded, 

“ while the enemy admit a loss of 
714 on Sunday alone.” Bragg, on 
the contrary, says, “Our [Eehel] loss 
was about 50 killed and wounded 
and claims 4,000 prisoners and as 
many muskets, beside guns and mu- 
nitions. 

Bragg now issued the following 
address to the people of Kentucky, 
which, road backward, will indicate 
the objects and motives of his iiiva- 
t sion ; 

“ Glasgow, Ivy., Sept. 18, 1862. 

“ IvEXTucKiAXS : I luive entered your 
State witli the Confederate Army of the 
West, and otter you an opportimity to free 
your.selves fi-om the tyranny of a despotic 
ruler. We come, not as conquerors or de- 
spoilers, but to restore to you the liberties 
of winch you have been deprived by a cruel 
and relentless foe. We come to guarantee 
to all the sanctity of tlnjir homes and altars ; 
to punish with a rod of iron the desp oilers 
of your peace, and to avenge the cowardly 
insults to your women. With all non-com- 
batants, tlie past shall bo forgotten. Need- 
ful supplies must he had for my army ; hut 
they shall be paid for at fair and remimera- 
tiug prices. 

“ Believing that the heart of Kentucky is 
with us in our great struggle for Oonstitu- 
tional Freedom, we have transferred from 
our own soil to yours, not a baml of marau- 
ders, hut a powerful and well-disc.ipliued 
army. Your gallant Buckner hauls tin; ^'a^. 
Marshall is on the right; while Brec.kin- 
ridge, dear to us as to you, is advauciug 
with Kentucky’s valiant sons, to recei\’e 
the honor and applause due to their hero- 
ism. The strong handswvhicli in part iiave 
sent Shiloh down to history, and the iieiu-ed 
arras which have kept at bay from our own' 
homes the boastful army of the enemy, are 
here to assist, to sustain, to liberate you. 
Will you remain indifferent to our cull? or 
will you not rather vindicate the fair fame 
of your once free and envied State ? We 
believe that you will ; and that the memory 
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of youi* gallant dead who fell at Shiloh, 
their faces turned homeward, will rouse 
you to a manly effort for yourselves and 
posterity. 

“Kentucldans! we have come with joy- 
ous hopes. Let us not depart in sorrow, as 
we shall if we find you wedded in your 
choice to your present lot. If you pi-efer 
Federal rule, show it hy your frowns, and 
we sliall return whence we came. If you 
choose rather to come within the folds of 
our brotherhood, then cheer us with the 
smiles of your women, and lend your will- 
ing hands to secure you in your heritage of 
liberty. 

“Women of Kentucky! your persecu- 
tions and heroic bearing have reached our 
ear. Banish henceforth, forever, from your 
minds the fear of loathsome prisons or in- 
sulting visitations. Let your enthusiasm 
have free rein. Buckle on the armor of 
your kindred, your husbands, sons, and 
brothers, and scoff with shame liim who 
would prove recreant in his duty to you, 
his country, and his God. 

“ Bbaxton Bragg, 

“ Gen. Commanding.” 

It was not tlie fault of the General 
commanding that his army must ne- 
cessarily have subsisted on the re- 
gion of Kentucky it traversed ; hut, 
when it is considered that he swept 
off in his retreat all the abundant 
horses and cattle that came yvithin 
his reach, with whatever else he 
could carry, and that he did not and 
could not pay for any tliuig, it seems 
that the mockery of his promise of 
payment might wdsely have been for- 
borne. 

From Munfordsville, Bragg con- 
tinued his unresisted march north- 
w^ard, through Bardstown, to Frank- 
fort,'® the State capital, where Smith 
had preceded him, and where Kich- 
ard Hawes, a weak old man, was 
inaugurated"" “Provisional Governor 
of Kentucky.” “ This ceremony,” 
says Pollard, “was scarcely more 
than a pretentious farce : hardly was 
it completed when the Yankees 
threatened Frankfort ; and the new"- 
“ Oct 1. Formerly a member of Gougress. 
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ly installed Governor had to flee 
from their approach.” 

Gen. Buell, after leaving Kash- 
ville®^ strongly garrisoned, had 
marched dfrectly for Louisville, lYO 
miles ; where his army arrived ■ be- 
tween tbe 25th and 29tli. It had hy 
this time been swelled by reenforce- 
ments, mainly raw, to nearly 100,000 
men ; hut it was not, in his j udgment, 
yet in condition to fight Bragg’s far 
inferior numbers. Hence, time was 
taken to reorganize and supply it; 
while the Rebel cavalry galloped at 
will over the plenteous central dis- 
tricts of the State, collecting large 
quantities of cattle and hogs not 
only, hnt of serviceable fabrics and 
other manufactures as well. Buell’s 
delays, synchronizing with McClel- 
lan’s last, were so distasteful at W ash- 
ingtoii, that an order relieving him 
from command was issued; hut its 
execution was suspended on the em- 
phatic remonstrance of his subordi- 
nate commanders. The hint being a 
pretty strong one, Buell set his face 
toward the enemy;"" moving in flve 
columns: his left on Frankfort, his 
right on Shepardsville, intending to 
eoncentrate on Bardstown, where 
Bragg, with his main body, was sup- 
posed to he ; skirmishing hy the way 
with small parties of Rebel cavalry 
and artillery. Thus advancing stead- 
ily, though not rapidly, lie passed 
through Bardstown, and ’thence to 
Springfield,"" 62 miles from Louis- 
ville ; Bragg slowly retreating before 
him, harassing rather than resisting 
his advance, so as to gain time for 
the escape of his now immense trains, 
consisting mainly of captured Fed- 
eral aimy wagons, heavily laden with 
the spoils of Kentucky. Here Buell 
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learned tliat Kirby Smith bad crossed 
the Kentucky, and that Bragg 'was. 
moving to concentrate bis forces 
either at Harrodsburg or Pekrt- 
viLLB. His own movement was 
therefore directed toward Perry- 
ville ; three miles in front of which, 
moving with his 3d or central corps, 
he encountered, on the afternoon of 
the 7th, a considerable Kebel force, 
drawn up in order of battle; but 
which his advance pressed back a 
mile or so without much fighting; 
when he, expecting a battle, sent 
orders to McCook and Crittenden, 
commanding his flank corps, to ad- 
vance on his right and left at 3 next 
morning. 

McCook did not receive the order 
till 2-1“ A. M.j and he inarched at 5 ; 
but Crittenden, unable to find water 
for his corps at the place where Buell 
had ex|)ected it to encamp for the 
night, had moved off the road in 
quest of it, and was six miles farther 
away than he otherwise would have 
been; so that the order to advance 
was not duly received, and his arri- 
val at Perryville was delayed several 
hours. 

A great drouth then prevailing in 
Kentucky, causing severe privation 
and suffering to men and animals, 
the fight commenced early next morn- 
ing, by an attempt of the enemy to 
repel the brigade of Col. D. McCook, 
wliich had been pushed forward by 
Buell on his immediate front to 
cover some hollows in the bed of 
Doctor’s creek, whence a little bad 
water was obtained. Tliis attempt 
was defeated by sending up the di- 
visions of Q-ens. Mitchell and Sheri- 
dan, to hold the ground until oiu’ 
two flank corps should arrive ; which 
the left, Gen. A. D. McCook, did 


between 10 and 11 A. m. ; and the 
batteries of his advance division were 
sharply engaged with the enemy not 
long afterward. 

Bragg was present in person ; but 
his forces were commanded more im- 
mediately by Maj.-Gen. Bishop Polk, 
who had in hand five divisions — two 
under Hardee, and those of Patton 
Anderson, Cheatham, and Buckner 
— that of Withers having been sent 
by Bragg, the day before, to support 
Smith, who was retreating farther to 
the east, and was deemed in danger 
of being enveloped and cut off. 
Bragg gives no other reason for 
fighting before concentrating liis en- 
tire command than that the enemy 
were pressing heavily on liis rear ; 
but it is clear that lie had deliber- 
ately resolved to turn and fight at 
Perryville. 

Maj.-Gen. McCook, having reached 
the position assigned him with but 
two of his three divisions — that of 
Gen. Sill having been detached and! 
sent to Prankfort — liad directed the 
posting of liis troops and formation 
of his line of battle — G en. Housseaii’s 
diHsion on the right, in line with the 
left of Gilbert’s corps, and Gen. Jack- 
son’s on the left, near the little liam- 
let of Maxwell, on the Harrodsburg 
road-— rode otf and reported in per- 
son to Gen. Buell, 24 - miles distant, 
in tlie rear of his right ; and received 
verbal orders to make a recoiinoia- 
sance in front of his position to Chap- 
lin creek, Beturning to his com- 
mand, and finding nothing in pro- 
gress hut mutual artillery practice, 
to little purpose, he ordered his bat- 
teries to save tlieir ammunition, 
while lie made the* directed recomiois- 
sauce; at the same time advancing 
his skmnishers and extending his 
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left, in order to obtain a more advan- 
tageous position, and enable bis men 
to procure from tbe creek tbe water 
for wliicb they were Buffering. So 
inucli being aecomplislied, and no 
enemy in sight save some cavalry on 
tbe bluffs across tbe creek, be pro- 
ceeded, at p. M., to tbe left of bis 
line ; in no apprebension of an attack 
until be should see fit to make one. 



Hardly bad be been half an hour 
away from liis front, when bis left, 
composed mainly of green soldiers, 
under a brave but inexperienced com- 
mander, and not fully formed in order 
of battle, was suddenly and vehe- 
mently assailed in front and flank by 

Union Member of Congress frqm the 
lid district of Kentucky; elected in 1861, 
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rapidly ebarging masses of infantry 
and artillery, hitherto concealed in 
woods and hollows, but wbicb seemed 
as if magically evoked from tbe 
earth. 

Cheatham’s division, which bad 
been silently moved from the Hebei 
left to their right, led this assault, 
responding with terrific yells and 
more hurried step to the fire of our 
batteries, until within short mnsket- 
range, when, at their very first vol- 
ley, Maj.-Gen, James S. Jacksoif"* 
fell dead. . His fall disorganized the 
raw and over-matched brigade of 
Gen, Terrill, which he was desper- 
ately exerting himself to steady, and 
it gave way in utter ];)anic; Gen. 
Terrill himself following his chiefs 
example and sharing his fate not long 
afterward ; as did, at a later hour, 
Gol. George Webster, 98th Ohio, com- 
manding a brigade. 

Terrill’s brigade being thus instan- 
taneously routed, witli the loss of 
Parsons’s battery, the whole force of 
the Rebel charge fell upon Rousseau, 
who was ready to receive it. An at- 
tempt to flank and crush his left was 
promptly met by new dispositions : 
Starkweather’s brigade, with Stone’s 
and Bush’s batteries, being faced to 
that flank, and receiving the enemy 
with volley after volley, which tore 
his ranks and arrested his momentmn 
for two or three hours, until our am- 
muiiitioii was exhausted, and Busli’s 
battery had lost 35 horses ; when our 
gnus were drawn back a short dis- 
tance, and our infantry retired to re- 
plenish their cartridge-boxes; then 
resuming their position in line. 

Rousseau’s center and right were 
held respectively by the brigades of 

by 9,281 votes, to 3,364 for Buneb, “ State 
Eights," L e., semi-Rebel. 
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Harris and Ly tlo, -wlio fonglit bravely, 
but lost, ground, in consequence of 
the disaster on our farther left. Fi- 
nally, a desperate charge was made 
iipcui Lytle’s front and right, favored 
by irregularities of ground, which 
covered and concealed it, and his 
bi’igade was hurled back ; Lytle him- 
self falling at this moment, and, be- 
lieving his wound mortal, refusing 
to he carried off the field. 

The charging Kebels now struck 
the left flank of Gilbert’s corps, held 
by E. B. Mitchell and Sheridan, 
which had been for some little time 
engaged along its front. The key of 
its position -was held — and of course 
well held — by Brig.-Gen. Philip IT. 
Sheridan, wdio had been engaged in 
the morning, but had driven the 
enemy back out of sight, after a 
short but sharp contest, and had just 
repelled another assault on his front ; 
advancing liis line as his assailants 
retired, and then turning his guns 
upon the force which had just driven 
Eousseau’s right. And now Gen. 
Mitchell pushed forward the 31st 
brigade, Col. Carlin, on Sheridan’s 
right, and charged at double-quick, 
breaking and di’iving the enemy into 
and through Perryville, to the pro- 
tection of two batteries on the bluffs 
bej^ond, capturing 15 heavily laden 
anmiunition wagons, 3 caissons with 
tiieir horses, and a train-guard of ,140; 
retiring amid the Ecbel confusion to 
this side of the town, and thence 
opening fire with his battery as dark- 
ness came on. 

Meantime, the 30th brigade, CoL 
Gooding, which had been sent by 
Gilbert to the aid of McCook, had 
formed on our extreme left, confront- 
ing the division of the Eebel Gen. 


"Wood, and here fought desperately 
for two hours against superior num- 
bers. A lull occurring in the fusil- 
lade, Gooding rode forward, about 
dark, to ascertain the Eebel position ; 
when his horse was shot under liini 
and he made prisoner. Ilis brigade 
then fell back, having lost 649 men 
out of 1,423 ; taking position in line 
with McCook. There was some ran- 
dom artillery firing afterward ; but 
darkness substantially closed the bat- 
tle. 

Gen. Buell did not learn until 4 
p. M. that any serioiis conflict was in 
progress. Tie now heard with as- 
tonishment from McCook that he liad 
been two hours hotly engaged ; tliat 
both the right and the left of Ids 
corps were turned, or being turned ; 
and that he was severely pressed on 
every hand. Eeenforcemeiits were 
immediately ordered to McCook from 
the center, and orders sent to Crit- 
tenden — wLo was advancing with 
our right division — to push forward 
and attack the ene?.iiy’s left ; but 
Crittenden’s advance only reached 
the field at nightfall, wlien a single 
brigade (Wagner’s) went into action 
on tlie right of Mitchell’s division, 
just before the battle "was terminated 
by darkness. 

At 6 A. M. next day,"'^' Gilbert’s 
corps advanced by order to assail the 
Eebel front, while Crittenden struck 
hard on his left flank ; hut tliey found 
no enemy to dispute tlieir progress. 
Bi’agg had decamped during the 
night, marching on Harrodshnrg ; 
where he was joined by Kirby Smith 
and Withers ; retreating thence soTitli- 
ward by Bryantsville to Camp Dick 
Eobinson, near Danville. 

, - Bragg admits a total loss in this 
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battle of not less than 2,500 ; inclnd- 
ing Brig.-Gens. Wood, Gleburne, and 
Brown, woiiiided ; and claims to have 
driven ns two miles, captured 15 
guns, 100 prisoners, and inflicted a 
total loss of 1,000. Buell’s report 
admits a loss on our part of 1,318 — 
916 killed, 2,913 wounded, and 189 
missing ; but as to guns, he concedes 
a loss of but ten, whereof all hut two 
were left on the ground, with more 
than 1,000 of their wounded, by the 
Eebels. 

Gen. Buell officially reports his 
eflbctive force which advanced on 
Perryville at 58,000 ; whereof 22,000 
were raw troox3S, who had received 
little or no instruction. He estimates 
the Hebei army in Kentucky at 
55,000 to 65,000 men ; but of this 
aggregate not more than two-thirds 
were present. As the fighting of 
all but the raw troops in *this battle, 
on our side, was remarkably good, 
that of the Eebels present must have 
been still better, since they inflicted 
the greater less, gained the more 
ground, and captm’ed some cannon ; 
yet it is plain that Bragg obtained 
here all the fighting he was anxious 
for ; since he abandoned some 1,200 
of Ills sick and wounded at Harrods- 
burg, and 25,000 barrels of pork, 
with other stores, at various points ; 
making no stand even at Camp Dick 
Eobinson — a very strong position, 
behind the perpendicular bluffs of 
Dick’s river — ^but retreated precipi- 
tately by Crab Orchard, Mount Yer- 
non, London, and Barboursville, to 
. Gumberlaiid Gap, and thus into East 
Tennessee ; burning even large quan- 
tities of cloths and other precious 
goods, for which transportation over 
the rough mountain roads necessarily 
traversed was not to be had. 


The retreat was conducted by 
Bishop Polk, and covered by Wheel- 
er’s cavalry. And, though Kentucky 
was minus many thousands of ani- 
mals, with other spoils of all kinds, 
by reason of this gigantic raid, it is 
not probable, in view of the inevi- 
table suffering and loss of animals on 
their long, hurried, famished flight 
through the rugged, sterile, thinly 
peopled mountain region, that all the 
Eebels took hack into East Tennessee 
was equal in value to the outfit with 
which they had set forth on this ad- 
venture. 

Sill’s division — which had followed 
Kirby Smith from Frankfort, and 
had had a little fight with his rear- 
guard near Lawreiiceburg — reached 
Perryville at nightfall on the 11th ; 
np to which time Buell had made no 
decided advance. Pushing forward 
a strong reconnoissance next clay to 
Dick’s river, he found no enemy this 
side ; and he learned at Danville, two 
days later, that Bragg was in full re- 
treat. lie sent forward in pursuit at 
midnight Wood’s division, followed, 
by the rest of Crittenden’s and then 
hy McCook’s corps, while Gilbert’s 
marched on the Lancaster road to the 
left. Wood struck the Eebel rear- 
guard next morning at Stanford, but 
to little purpose ; the enemy^ retiring 
when assailed in force, felling trees 
across the road behind him, and con- 
surhiug all the forage of the region 
he traversed, rendering extended pur- 
suit impossible. McCook’s and Gil- 
bert’s divisions were halted at Crab 
Orchard; wffiile Crittenden kept on 
to London, whence he was recalled 
by Buell; farther pursuit being evi- 
dently useless. The Government, 
deeply dissatisfied with this impotent 
conclusion of the campaign, now re- 
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lieved”® Buell from command, ap- 
pointing Maj.-Gen. Rosecrans in liis 
stead. 

If tlie disappointment on our side 
at the escape of Bragg with his plun- 
der was great, the chagrin ot the 
Rebels was even greater. They had 
so loudly and hoastingly proclaimed 
tliat they entered Kentnchy to stay, 
that they had incited their partisans 
throughout the State to compromise 
themselves by demonstrations which 
were now shown to have been rash 
and useless ; so that thousands of the 
more prominent were impelled to fly 
with Bragg, who embarrassed his 
march and devoured his scanty sup- 
plies, yet were of no value to the 
cause when they had together • en- 
tered — not in triumph — their beloved 
Dixie. Bragg’s invasion had demon- 
strated afresh the antagonism of at 
least two-thirds of the Kentuckians 
to the Rebellion — a demonstration 
more conclusive than that uniformly 
afforded by her elections, because 
there could now be no pretense that 
the people were overawed or their 
verdict corrupted. For weeks, a gal- 
lant, formidable, triumphant Rebel 
army had held undisputed possession 
of the heart of the State ; its cavtilry 
had traversed two-thirds of it, affbrd- 
ing opportunity and solicitation to 
all who were inclined to enter the 
Confederate service ; their cause had 
enjoyed the prestige of several bril- 
liant and profitable successes, while 
the Union forces everywhere fled he- 
’"“detio! ~ 

Pollard says ; 

“ It ia to be admitted that the South tvaa bit- 
terly diaappoiated in the manifestations of pub- 
lic sentiment in Kentucky ; that the exhibitions 
of sympathy in this State were meager and senti- 
mental, and amounted to but little practical aid 
of our cause. Indeed, no subject was at once 
more dispiritrag and perplexing to the South 
than the cautious and unmanly reception given 


fore them, or made a stand only to be 
routed; yet the number of recruits 
to their standard was confessedly 
moderate. Excepting in a few of 
the rich slaveholding counties around 
Lexington, and in that south-western 
portion of tlie State 'which Bragg 
failed to reach, those in syinpatliy 
with the Rebellion were everywhere 
a decided and in many comities an 
inconsiderable minority.” 

The transfer of Gen. Halleek to 
Washington had left Gen. Grant in 
command of the district of West Ten- 
nessee, ■with his headquarters at Jack- 
son or at Bolivar, vrhile Gen. Rose- 
crans was left in command in north- 
ern Mississippi and Alabama, wdien 
Gen. Buell, taking two of his divi- 
sions, moved north’warcl in pursuit of 
Bragg. Rosecrans was at Tuscuni- 
hia when advised,'" by telegram from 
Gen. Grant, that a considerable Rebel 
force was moving northward between 
them, and that its cavalry had al- 
ready attacked Bolivar, and cut the 
line of railroad hetw'een that post and 
Jackson. Hereupon, leamiig luka in 
charge of Col. R. C. Murphy, 8th 
Wisconsin, Rosecrans moved east- 
ward with Stanley’s division to his 
old encampment at Clear creek, sev- 
en miles from Corinth. Murphy pre- 
cipitately abandoned his post on the 
approach of the Rebel cavalry , allo-w- 
ing a large amount of stores, with 680 
barrels of flour, to fall into the hands 
of the enemy. A reconnoissaiiee in 

to our armies both in Kentucky and Marvliuid 
Hie references we have made to the fseniimc iit 
of each: of these States leaves but little room to 
doubt the general conclusion, that the dread cf 
Yankee vengeance and love of property were 
too powerful to make them take risks against 
these in favor of a cause for which their jieoplo 
had a mere preference, without auy attachments 
to it higher than those of selfish chculation.” 

Aug. 20'. '■«> About Sept. 1. 
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force, under Col. Mower, having sat- 
isfied Eosecran,^ that the Rebel army 
under Gen. Price now occupied luka, 
he so advised Gen. Grant ; who there- 
upon resolved on a combined attack, 
sending down Gen. Ord, with some 
5,000 men, to Burnsville, seven miles' 
west of luka, and following from 
Bolivar with such troops as could be 
spared to reenforce him. Ord was 
to move on luka from the north ; 
while Rosecrans, with Stanley’s, was 
to rejoin his remaining division, un- 
der Hamilton, at Jacinto, nine miles 
south of Burnsville, thence advancing 
on Price from the south. This con- 
centration was duly etfected;®® and 
Gen. Grant, who had now reached 
Burnsville, was advised that Eose- 
crans would attack luka, 19| miles 


from Jacinto, between 2|- and 
p. M. next day. 

Rosecrans moved accordingly, at 
3 A. M,"’ in light marching order, 
duly advising Gen. Grant ; and was 
within miles of luka at noon, hav- 
ing been driving in the enemy’s skir- 
mishers for the last two miles. Dis- 
appointed in hearing no guns from 
Ord’s column, he did not choose to 
push his four brigades against the 
more iiumerous army in their front 
on separate roads, which precluded 
their reciprocal support, but advanced 
slowly — Hamilton’s division in front 
— ^up to a point two miles from luka, 
where a cross-road connected that 
from Jacinto, on which he was mov- 
ing, with the road leading south-east- 
ward from luka to Fulton; where, 


Sept. 18. 


Sept. 19. 
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at 4 p. M., the Rebels were found 
drawn up in force, holding a strong 
position along a deep ravine crossing 
the main road, and behind the crest 
of a hill. Here our skirmishers were 
driven back on the head of the col- 
umn in advance, which was suddenly 
saluted with a heavy fire of musketry, 
grape, canister, and shell, under which 
the 11th Ohio battery was with diffi- 
culty brought into position, with the 
5th Iowa, Col. Matthias, and 26th 
Missouri, Col. Boomer, supporting it; 
the 48th Indiana, Col. Eddy, posted 
a little in advance of the battery, on 
the left of the road, holding their 
ground under a terrible fire; while 
the 4th Minnesota, Gapt. Le Gro, 
and 16th Iowa, Col. Chambers, were 
hurried up to their support. The 
nature of the ground forbidding any 
extension of our front, the battle was 
thus maintained by a single brigade, 
against at least three times their 
numbers, until Col. Eddy was killed; 
when the remnant of his regiment 
was hurled back in disorder and our 
advanced battery clutched by the 
Rebels ; but not till its every horse 
had been disabled and every officer 
killed or wounded. A charge was 
instantly made to recover it, and the 
guns were repeatedly taken and re- 
taken ; but they were finally dragged 
off the field by the Rebels, only to be 
abandoned in their flight from luka. 

Stanley’s division had meantime 
come up, pushing forward the 11th 
Missouri to the front ; where, uniting 
with the 5th Iowa and 20th Missouri, 
it first checked the Rebel advance 
and then drove it back to the shelter 
of the ravine; while Col. Perczel, 
with the lOtli Iowa and a section of 
ImmelPs battery, repulsed a Rebel 


attempt to turn our left. Col. 
Boomer fell, severely wounded, and 
darkness at length closed the battle : 
our men lying down on their arms, 
expecting to renew the struggle next 
morning ; Gen. Stanley himself being 
at the front, along with Brig.-Gen. 
Sullivan and Col. J. B. Sanborn, 
who had bravely and skillfully 
directed the movements of Hamil- 
ton’s two brigades ; but not a regi- 
ment of Stanley’s division, save the 
11th Missouri, had been enabled to 
participate in the action ; and not a 
shot had been fired from the direc- 
tion whence Ord’s advance had been 
confidently expected — tlie excuse for 
this being that Ord had only ex- 
pected to attack after hearing the 
sound of Rosecrans’sguns ; and these 
a high wind from the north-west pre- 
vented his hearing at all. 

Ord had been watching a Rel:)el 
demonstration from the south and 
west upon Corinth — which proved a 
mere teint — hut had returiied to 
Buriisville at 4 p. when he was 
directed by Grant to move his entire 
force — which had been swelled by 
the arrival of Ross’s division — to 
within four miles of Iiika, and there 
await the sound of Rosecrans’s guns. 
Ross, in Ids advance, reported to liim 
a dense smoke arising from tlie direc- 
tion of luka ; whence ho inferred 
that Price was burning his stores 
and preparing to retreat. Hext 
morning, hearing guns in his Iront, 
Ord moved rapidly into luka, hut 
found no enemy there ; Price having 
retreated on the Fulton road, during 
the niglit. Ord, leavnig Crocker’s 
brigade to garrison luka, returned 
directly, by order, to Corinth ; while 
Rosecrans — having first sent Stan- 
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ley’s division into Inka and found 
it abandoned — turned on tbe trail of 
the Eebels, and followed until night ; 
but found they had too much start to 
be overtaken. 

Hamilton reports that, in this affair 
of luka, not more than 2,800 men 
on our side were actually engaged, 
against a Hebei force of 11,000, hold- 
ing a chosen and very strong posi- 
tion. Eosecrans reports our total 
loss in this battle at Y82 — 144: killed, 
598 wounded, and 40 missing *, and 
that we buried on the field 265 
Eebels, while 120 more died in hos- 
pital of wounds here received; 342 
more were left woimded in hospital 
by the Eebels, and 361 were made 
prisoners. He estimates that they 
carried off 350 more of their less 
severely woimded; making their 
total loss 1,438. He states that he 
cajitured 1,629 stand of arms, 13,000 
rounds of ammunition, beside large 
quantities of equipments and stores. 
Pollard says that the Eebel loss “ was 
probably 800 in killed and wounded.” 


Price retreated to Eipley, Miss., 
where he united with a still stronger 
Eebel force, under Yan Dorn, who 
had been menacing Corinth during 
the conflict at luka, but had retreated 
after its close, and who now assumed 
command, and, marching northward, 
struck the Memphis Eailroad at 
Pocahontas, considerably westward 
of Corinth, thence pushing "" rapidly 
down the road to Chewalla, with 
intent to surprise, or at least storm, 
Corinth next day. Eosecrans — ^who 
had received®* his promotion to a 
Major-Generalship directly after the 
aftair at luka — ^had been left in chief 
command at Corinth by Grant, who 


bad returned to his own headquarters 
at Jackson, withdrawing Ord’s divi- 
sion to Eolivar. Eosecrans had in and 
about Corinth not far from 20,000 
men — too few to man the extensive 
works constructed around it by Beau- 
regard, when he held that position 
against Halleck’s besieging army. 
Eealizing this, Eosecrans had hastily 
constructed an inner line of fortifica- 
tions, covering Corinth, especially 
toward the west, at distances of a 
mile or so from the center of the 
village. Promptly advised by his 
cavalry of the formidable Eebel 
movement northward, until it struck 
the line of his communications with 
Grant, he supposed its object to be 
Bolivar or Jackson, and that only a 
feint would he made on Corinth ; bu#' 
be was prepared for any emergency, 
having his forces well in hand and 
j thrown out westward, into and. 
beyond Beauregard’s fortifications, 
already mentioned. Hamilton held 
the right, with Davies in the center,, 
and McKean on the left ; while three*, 
regiments, under Col. Oliver, were; 
thrown out in advance on the Che- 
walla road, down which the Eebels^ 
were advancing. 

Yan Dorn moved at an early hour,, 
and, forming in order of battle at a 
distance from our outworks, his. 
right, under Gen. Mansfield Lovell,, 
encountered, at 7^- a. our left 
advance, under Col. Oliver, holding; 
a hill which aflbrded a strong posi- 
tion, and a broad and extensive view 
of the country beyond it. He had. 
orders to hold it pretty firmly, so as. 
to compel the enemy to develop his. 
strength. 

Eosecrans, still distrusting that this, 
attack was more than a feint, de- 
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signed to cover a movement on Boli- 
var and Jackson, , at 9 o’clock sent 
Gen. McArthur to the iront, who 
reported widespread but slack skir- 
mishing, and said the hill was of 
great value to test the strength of om* 
assailants. McArthur, finding him- 
self hotly assailed, called up four 
more regiments from McKean’s divi- 
sion, and continued what by this time 
had become a serious engagement, 
until a determined Rebel charge, in- 
terposing between his right and the 
left of Gen, Davies, forced him 
rapidly back from the hill, with the 
loss of 2 heavy guns ; thus compel- 
. ling a slight recoil of Davies also. 

By 1 p. M., it had become evident 
that the attack was no feint, but 
meant the capture of Corinth, with 
its immense stores ; and that success 
was to he struggled for right here. 
Accordingly, McKean’s division, on 


our left, was drawn hack to the ridge 
nest beyond our inner intrenchments, 
and ordered to close with his right 
on Davies’s left ; Ramilton’s division 
was moved down until its left 
touched Davies’s riglit ; while Stan- 
ley, moving northward and eastward, 
was to stand in close echelon with 
McKean, but nearer Corinth. These 
dispositions had scarcely been com- 
pleted, raider a most determined 
pressure on onr center by tlie Rebels, 
which comjielled Davies to give 
ground and call upon Stanley for aid, 
when night compelled a pause in the 
engagement ; Col. Mower, wdth one 
of Stanley’s brigades, having just 
come into the fight ; while .Hamilton, 
working his way throiigli an imprac- 
ticable thicket, was just swinging in 
on the enemy’s left. Yan Dorn, sup- 
posing Corinth virtually liis own, 
sent off to Richmond an electrifying 
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dispatch, claiming a great victorj, 
and rested for the night on Ms lau- 
rels. 

At 3 A. M./® the fight was reopened 
by the fire of a Eehel battery which 
had been planted during the night in 
front and but 200 yards distant from 
Fort Eobinett, in our center, cover- 
ing the road W.E.W. from Corinth 
to Chewalla. Shell were thrown into 
Corinth, exploding in streets and 
houses, and causing a sudden stam- 
pede of teamsters, sutlers, and non- 
combatants generally. No reply was 
made by our batteries till fair day- 
light ; when Capt. Williams opened 
from Fort Williams with his 20-pound 
Parrotts, and in three minutes si- 
lenced the unseasonable disturber; 
two of whose guns were dragged off, 
while the third, being deserted, was 
taiien and brought within our lines. 
By this time, the skirmishers of both 
sides had wormed their way into the 
swampy thickets separating the hos- 
tile forces; and their shots, at first 
scattering, came’’ thicker and faster. 
Occasionally, there would be a lull 
in this fusillade, swiftly followed by 
considerable volleys. Batteries on 
both sides now came into full play, 
and shells were falling and bursting 
everywhere ; but no Eebel masses, nor 
even lines of infantry, were visible ; 
until suddenly, about a. m., a vast 
column of gleaming bayonets Hashed 
out from the woods east of the rail- 
road, and moved sternly up the Boli- 
var road. Says the witnessing cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Gom- 
■mercial ; 

“ A prodigious mass, witli gleaming bayo- 
nets, suddenly loomed out, dark and tlireat- 
euing, on the east of the railroad, moving 
sternly up tlie Bolivar road in column by 
divisions. Directly, it opened out in the 


shape of a monstrous wedge, and drove for- 
Avard impetuously toward the heart of Cor- 
inth. It was a splendid target for our bat- 
teries, and it was soon perforated. Hideous 
gaps were rent in it, hut those massive lines 
were closed almost as soon as they were torn 
open. At this period, the skillful manage- 
ment of Gen. Eosecrans began to develop. 
It was discovered that the enemy had been 
enticed to attack precisely at the point 
where the artillery could sweep them with 
direct, cross, and enfilading fire. He had pre- 
pared for such an occasion. Our shell swept 
through the mass with awful effect ; but the 
brave Eebels pressed onward inflexibly. Di- 
rectly, the wedge opened and spread out 
magnificently, right and left, like great 
wings, seeming to swoop over the whole 
field before them. But there was a fearful 
march in front. A broad, turfy glacis, slo- 
ping upward at an angle of thirty degrees 
to a crest fringed with determined, disci- 
plined soldiers, and clad with terrible bat- 
teries, frowned upon them. There were a 
feAV obstructions — ^fallen timber — which dis- 
ordered their lines a little. But every break, 
was instantly welded. Our whole line open- 
ed fire ; but the enemy, seemingly insensible 
to fear, or infuriated by passion, bent their 
necks downward and marched steadily to 
death, with their faces aecfted lilce menstrw- 
ing to protect theniselms against a dvimrig 
storm of hail. The Yates and Burgess 
sharp-shooters, lying snugly behind their 
rude breastworks, poured in a destructive 
fire ; hut it seemed no more effectual than 
if they had been firing potato-balls, except- 
ing that somebody was killed. The enemy 
still pressed onward undismayed. At last, 
they reached the crest of the hill in front 
and to the right of Tort Eiohardson, and 
Gen. Davies’s division gave way. It began 
to fall hack in disorder, Gen, Eosecrans, 
who had been watching the conflict with 
eagle eye, and who is described as having 
expressed his delight at the trap into which 
Gen. Price was blindly plunging, discovered 
the break, and dashed to the front, inflamed 
with indignation. He rallied the men by 
Ms splendid example in the thickest of the 
fight. Before the line was demoralized, he 
succeeded in restoring it, and the men, brave 
when bravely led, fought again. But it had 
yielded much space ; and the loss of Tort 
Eichardson was certain. Price’s right moved 
swiftly to the headquarters of Gen. Eose- 
crans, took possession of it, and posted 
themselves under cover of the poi'tico of 
the house, and behind its corners, wlicnce 
they opened fire upon our troops on the op- 
posite side of the public square. Seven Reb- 
els were killed witbin tbe little inclosure in 
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front of tlie General’s cottage. The struc- 
ture is a sort of sieve now — ^bullets have 
punctured it so well. But the desperadoes 
got no farther into town. 

“ Battle was raging about Fort Richard- 
son. Gallant Richardson, for whom jt was 
named, fought his battery well. Had his sup- 
ports fought as his artillerymen did, the rec- 
ord would have been different. The Rebels 
gained the crest of the hill, swarmed around 
the little redoubt, and were swept away 
from it as a breath will dissipate smoke. 
Again they swarmed like infuriated tigers. 
At last, a desperate dash, with a yell. Rich- 
ardson goes down to rise no more. His 
supports are not on hand. The foe shouts 
triumphantly and seizes tlie guns. The 
horses are fifty yards down the hill toward 
Corinth. A score of Rebels seize them. 
The 56th Illinois suddenly rises from cover 
in the ravine. One terrible volley, and 
there are sixteen dead artillery horses and a 
dozen dead Rebels. Illinois shouts, charges 
up the hill, across the plateau into the bat- 
tery. The Rebels fly out through embra- 
sures and around the wings. The 66th yells 
again and pursues. 

‘ ‘ The Rebels do not stop. Hamilton’s vet- 
erans, meantime, have been w'orking quietly 
_ — no lung-work, but gun- work enough. A 
steady stream of fire tore the Rebel ranks 
to pieces, When Davies broke, it was ne- 
cessary for all to fall back, Gen. Rosecrans 
thought it well enougli to get Price in 
deeply. A Rebel soldier says Van Dorn 
sat on his horse grimly and saw it all. 
‘That’s Rosecrans’s trick,’ said he; ‘he ’s 
got Price where he must suffer.’ Maybe 
this is one of the apocrypha of battle, A 
Rebel soldier says it ’s truth. But Ham- 
ilton’s division receded under orders— at 
backward step ; slowly, grimly, face to the 
foe, and firing. But when the 56th Il- 
linois charged, this was changed. Da- 
vies’.s misfortune had been remedied. The 
whole line advanced. The Rebel host was 
himken. A destroying Nemesis pursued 
them. Arms were ffung away wdldly. 
They ran tO’ the woods. They fled into 
the. forests. Oh ! what a shout of triumph 
and what a gleaming line of steel followed 
them. It is strange, but true. Our men 
do not often shout before battle. Heavens! 
w'hat thunder there is in their throats after 
victory 1 ‘ They ’ report that such a shout 
was never before heard in Corinth. Price’s 
omc 'hiviuciblo’ now invisible legions were 
broken, demoralized, fugitive, and remorse- 
lessly pursued down tbe hill, into the 
swamps, through tlie thickets, into the for- 
ests. Newly disturbed earth shows where 
they fell, and how very often. 

“ Gen. Van Dorn’s attack was to have 
been simultaneous with that of Price. The 


Generals had arranged to carry Corinth by 
one grand assault. In their recoimoissance 
Friday evening, they had found no fort %vhere 
Fort Richardson was, and they overlooked 
Fort Robinett, Ugly obstacles. "When they 
drove their wedge toward Corinth, one 
flange on tlie Bolivar road, the other on a 
branch of the Ohewalla, they intended both 
wings should extend together. Topographi- 
cal and artificial obstructions interrupted 
Van Dorn. He w’-as obliged to swoc]) over 
a rugged ravine, tlirongh dense thi^.-kets, up 
hill, over a heavy abatis, w'ith his left ; it 
was necessary for his center to dip down 
hill under the fire of Fort Willi ums, Capt. 
Gau’s siege-guns in the rear of the town, 
and under heavy musketry, while his riglit 
had to girdle a ridge and move over almost 
insurmountable abatis under a point-blank 
fii-e of both Fort Williams and Fort Robin- 
ett, supported by a splendid division of 
veteran troop.s. The latter fort had 10- 
pounder Parrotts, three of thorn — the for- 
mer 80-pounder Parrotts, whitdi devour 
men. It w'as a task to bo aocompli'^hed, or 
a terrible failure to be I'ccorded. Price hud 
comparatively plain sailing, and lost no time. 
Van .Dorn was seven or eight minutes bte- 
hind time. During that ])recious seven min- 
utes, Price was overwhelmed, and Van [)orn 
was left with a feat of desperation to be a(‘- 
complished. Ho tried it audaciously. His 
men obeyed magnificently. Evidently, he 
relied chiefly on Texas and Mississippi ; for 
the troops of those States were in front. 
The wings were sorely distressed in the en- 
tanglement on either sjde. Two girdles of 
bristling steel glistened on the waist of tlie 
ridge. Two brigades, one supportimr the 
I front at close distance, moved up solidly to- 
I ward the face of tbe fort. The Purroits of 
both redoubts were pouring sliot, and sliell, 
and grape, and canister, into them from the 
moment of command — ‘ Forward — Charge !’ 

I shouted clearly from the brave Col. Rogers 
I (acting Brigadier) of Texa.s. T'hey tell jno 
it was a notdo exhlhitiou of de.sperule tlu.r- 
ing. At every discharge, great gap" were 
cut through their ranks. Ko faltering, but 
the ranks wei'e chased, and they moved ."O ad- 
ily to the front, bending their heads to liie 
storm. Dozens were' slaughtered while 
thrusting themselves through the i-uag,.d 
timber, but no man wavered. <dnward, on- 
ward, steady and unyielding as fate. tliCr 
General in front. At last, "they i-eaeli ilie 
ditch. It is an awd’ui moment. "They ]>au.".’’- 
to take breath for a surge — a fatal fuin.'-e. 
Texas Roger.?, with the Rebel flag in his 
left, revolver in Ids right, advance<l Jii'ing, 
leaped the ditch, scaled the parajiet. waved 
his banner aloft, and tumbled headlong into 
the ditch. A patriot’s bullet had killed him 
in the moment of triumph. Five Texans 
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who followed pitched foi'ward through the 
embrasures like logs, and fell into the fort. 

“ But we anticipate. Remember that the 
two redoubts are on the same ridge : Fort 
Williams commanding Fort Rohinett, which 
is in front. Had the Rebels taken the latter, 
the guns of the former would have destroyed 
them. They w^ere separated by a space not 
exceeding one hundred and fifty yards'. The 
Ohio brigade, commanded by Col. Fuller, 
was formed behind the ridge, on the right 
of the redoubts. The left of the 63d Ohio 
rested on Fort Robinett, its right joining 
the left of the 2'rth Ohio; the 39th was 
behind the 27th, supporting it; the right 
of the 43d joined the left of the 63d, form- 
ing a right angle with it, and extending to 
Fort Williams, behind the crest of the ridge. 
The 11th Missouri, Ool. Mower (U. S, A.), 
was formed behind the 63d Ohio, its left in 
the angle, and the regiment faced obliquely 
to the right of the G3d. The positions of 
these gallant regiments should be described, 
because their actions are memorable. 

“ Col. Fuller, perfectly collected, required 
his brigade to lie flat on their faces when 
not engaged. "While the enemy was steadily 
approaching, he warned them to wait till 
they conld see the wdiites of their eyes, then 
fire coolly. It was at tlie moment the Tex- 
an Rogers was flaunting his flag on our 
parapet, that the 63d was ordered to fire. 
Bead Oapt. McFadden gave the first com- 
mand of ins life to fire on the field of battle, 
and he fell mortally wounded. There were 
only 250 of the 63(1 in the conflict; but 
their volley was fearfbl. It is said fifty Reb- 
els fell at once. Six volleys were fired, and 
the Rebels were gone. The 63d again lay 
down. Directly, the supporting brigade of 
the Rebels advanced. The 63d was ordered 
to make a half left wheel to sweep the front 
of the redoubt, and tlie maneuver was hand- 
somely executed. The 11 th Missomd moved 
oil the left into line into the vacant space ; 
tlie 43d moved by the right of companies 
to the left, and the 27th half-faced to the 
left. Suddenly, the enemy appeared ; and a 
furious storm of lead and grape was launched 
at them. The 03d fired five or six volleys, j 
and the Rebels rushed upon them. A ter- 
rific hand-to-hand combat ensued. The 
rage of the combatants was furious and the 
uproar liideous. . It lasted hardly a minute, 
but the carnage was dreadful. Bayonets 
were used, muskets clubbed, and men were 
felled with brawny fists. Our noble fellows 
wmre victors, but at sickening cost. Of 
the 250 of the splendid 63d, 125 lay there 
on the field, wounded, dead, or dying. The 
last finak straggle terminated with a howl 
of rage and dismay. The foe flung away 
their arms and fled lilie frightened stags to 
the abatis and forests. The batteries were 


still vomiting destruction. "With the enemy 
plunging in upon him, brave Robinett, with 
his faithful gunners of the 1st United States 
Artillery, had double-shotted bis guns and 
belched death upon the infuriate enemy ; and 
now he sent the iron hail after the fugitives 
with relentless fury. The abatis was full of 
them, but they were subdued. Directly, 
they began to wave their handkerchiefs 
upon sticks in token of submission, shout- 
ing to spare them ‘ for Grod’s sake.’ Over 
two hundred of them were taken within an 
area of a hundred yards, and more than two 
hundred of them fell in that frightful assault 
upon Foi't Robinett. Fifty-six dead Reb- 
els were heaped up together in front of 
that redoubt, most of whom were of the 
2d Texas and 4th Mississippi. They w'ere 
buried in one pit; but their brave General 
sleeps alone; our own noble fellows tes- 
titying their respect by rounding his grave 
smoothly and marking his resting-place. 

“ A great shout went up all over Corinth. 
The battle was a shock. It really began at 
half-past 9 o’clock, and pursuit was com- 
menced at 11 o’clo(jk. The pursuit of the 
beaten foe was terrible. Sheets of flame 
blazed through the forest. Hnge trunks 
wore shattered by crashing shells. You 
may track the flying conflict for miles by 
scarified trees, broken branches, twisted gun- 
barrels and shattered stocks, blood-stained 
garments and mats of human hair, which lie 
on the ground where men died; hillocks 
which mark ditches wliere dead Rebels were 
covered, and smoothly rounded graves where 
slaughtered patriots were tenderly buried.” 

Gen. Bosecians^s official report 
says: 

“■When Price’s left bore down on our 
center in gallant style, their force was so 
overpowering that our wearied and jaded 
troops yielded and fell back, scattering 
among the houses. I had the personal mor- 
tification of witnessing this untoward and 
untimely stampede. 

“ Riddled and scattered, the ragged head 
of Price’s right storming columns advanced 
to near the house, north side of the square, 
in front of Gen. Ilalleck’s former headquar- 
ters; when it was greeted by a storm of 
grape from a section of Immell’s battery, 
soon reenforced by the 10th Ohio, which, 
sent them whirling hack, pursued by the 5 Lb 
Minnesota, which advanced on them from 
their position near the ddpot. 

“ Gen. Sullivan was ordered and x)romptly 
advanced to support Gen. Davies’s center. 
His right rallied and retook battery Po'W'cll, 
into which a few of the storming column 
had penetrated; while Hamilton, having 
played upon the Rebels on his right, over 
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the open space effectively swept by his ar- 
tillery, advanced on them, and they fled. 
Th.e battle was over on the right. 

“ During all this, the skirmishers of the 
left were moving in onr front. A line of 
battle was formed on the ridge. About 
twenty minutes after the attack on the 
right, the enemy advanced in four colnnnis 
on battery Eobinett, and were treated to 
grape and canister until within fifty yards ; 
when the Oliio brigade arose and gave them 
a murderous fire of mnsketry, before which 
they reeled and fell back to the woods. 
Tliev, liowever, gallantly reformed and ad- 
vanced again to the charge, led by Col. 
Eogers, of the Sd Texas. This time, they 
reached the edge of the ditch ; but the dead- | 
ly musketry fire of the Ohio brigade again i 
broke them; and, at the word eliarge, the ! 
11th Missouri and 2Tth Ohio sprang up aiid 
forward at them, chasing their broken frag- 
ments hack to the woods. Thus by noon 
ended the battle of the 4th of October.” 

In liis testimony before tbe Com- 
mittee on tlie Conduct of tbe War, 
be says ; 

“ Between 3i and 4 o’clock a. m., the enemy 
opened his batteries furiously from a point 
in front of battery Eobinett; but in the 
course of an hour he was silenced and driv- 
en from his position. Our troops, thus 
aroused from their brief rest, which could 
scarcely he called slumber, nerved them- 
selves for the coming fight ; the brunt of 
which came on about 10 o’clock, when, the 
enemy charging our right center, Davies’s 
division gave way, hut speedily rallied, and, 
with the aid of Hamilton’s division and a 
cross-fire from battery Eobinett, poured in 
a fire so destructive that the enemy were 
thi'owir into confusion and finally driven 
from this part of the field ; at the same time, 
ho also charged battery Eobinett ; hut was 
thoroughly repulsed, after two or three ef- 
forts, and retired to the woods. IVith our 
inferior numbers of exhausted troops, Ave 
stood on the defensive, sending skirmishers 
to the front and expecting another charge 
from the enemy, till about 3 o’clock p. m. ; 
when, finding that their skirmishers yielded 
to ours, Ave began to push them, and by 4 
o’clock became satisfied that they intended 
to retire from our immediate front ; but so. 
superior Avas their strength that I could not 
believe they Avould altogether abandon the 
operation. By 6 m., our skirmishers had 

pushed theirs back fi.ve miles.’* 

Our soldiers, baving now been 
inarcbing and fighting some 48 bonrs. 


witb very little rest, Gen, Eoseerans 
ordered all but tliose on tbe skinnisli 
line to lie doAAm, while five days’ 
rations should be issued to them, and 
that they should start in pursuit of the 
enemy early next morning ; but, just 
before sunset, Gen. McPlierson ar- 
rived, with five ti-esb regiments from 
Gen. Grant, and was given tlie ad- 
A^ance on tbe trail of tbe fijnig 
enemy, whom be followed 15 miles 
next day ; ” liaAnng a skirmish Aidth 
bis rear-guard that night. 

Meantime, another division, ATbieli 
Gen. Grant bad piislied ibrAvard from 
Bolivar, at 3 a. m. of tlie eventful 
4tb, under Gen. Hurlbut, to tbe re- 
lief of Corinth, bad striK-k tlie bead 
of tbe enemy’s retreating forces and 
skirmished AA'itli it considerably tbir- 
ing tbe afternoon. IJiirlbut was 
joined and ranked, next morning, by 
Ord. Tbe Eebel advance, baving 
crossed tbe Ilatebie river at Duaus’s 
bridge, were encountered by Ord and 
driven back so precipitately that they 
Avere unable to biifn tbe bridge, los- 
ing 2 batteries and 300 prisoners. 
Ord, being in inferior numbers, did 
not pursue across the river, but 
gathered up 900 small arms Avbieb 
tbe liebels bad thrown away. ITo 
reports that bis losses iu killed and 
wounded during that day’s ]>ursuit 
AAmre seA-'eral Imndreds — probably ex- 
ceeding those of tbe enemy, Asdio 
fought only under dense cover, Avitli 
every advantage of ground, compel- 
ling our men to advance acro.^^s open 
fields and up bills against them, 
Gen.Meatcb was among our Avounded; 

Yan Dorn crossed tbe llatcliie 
that night at Oriimm’s Mill, 12 miles 
farther south, bmiiirig tbe bridge be- 
hind him. McPherson rebuilt tbe 
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bridge and crossed next day ; con- 
tinuing tlie pursuit to Ripley, fol- 
lowed by Rosecrans with most of bis 
army, gathering up deserters and 
stragglers by the way. Rosecrans 
was anxiously eager to continue the 
pm-suit, and telegraphed to Grant for 
permission to do so,““ believing the 
Rebel army utterly demoralized and 
incapable of resistance ; but he was 
directed to desist and return to 
Corinth. Nine days after his return, 
he was relieved from his command at 
Corinth, and ordered to report at 


with 2,248 prisoners." He estimated 
their loss in wounded at 5,692. He 
says the prisoners represented 53 regi- 
ments of infantry, 16 of cavalry, 13 
batteries, and 7 battalions ; and that 
their numbers engaged were nearly 
double his own," which he makes less 
than 20,000 in all." Among his tro- 
phies were 14 flags, 2 guns, 3,300 
small arms, <fee. ; while the Rebels, in 
their retreat, blew up many ammu- 
nition and other wagons, and left the 
ground strewn with tents, accouter- 
ments, &c. Among onr killed were 


Cincinnati ; where he found a dis- ] 
patch directing him to supersede 
Gen. Buell in command of the Army 
of the Ohio and Department of the 
Cumberland, including all of Tennes- 
see east of tlie Tennessee river. 

Gen. Rosecrans reports his total 
loss at Corinth and in the pursuit at 
2,359 — 315 killed, 1,812 wounded, 
and 232 missing ; and says that the 
Rebel loss in killed alone was 1,423, 


Gen. Pleasant A. Hacldemaii," Col. 
Thomas Kilby Smith, 43d Ohio, and 
Cols. Thrush, Baker, and Miles 5 
while Gen. Richard J. Oglesby, 
Adjt.-Gen. Clark, of Rosecrans’s 
staff, and Col. Mower, 11th Missouri, 
were among the severely wounded. 
On the Rebel side. Acting Brigadiers 
Rogers, Johnston, and Martin were 
killed, and Cols. Pritchard, Daily, 
and McClain were wounded. 


Oct. 6. 

He gives these 'Reasons for liis eagerness, 
in liis testimony before the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War: 

“ Mississippi was in our hands. The enemy 
had concentrated all his available force for an 
offensive movement, had been thoroughly beaten 
at Corinth, and had then reti’eated, blowing up 
his amrmmitipn wagons and caissons ; their men 
throwing away their camp and garrison equi- 
page in the flight The weather was cool ; the 
roads were dry, and likely to be so for a month 
to come. Corn was ripe, and, as yet, untouched. 
We had 3,000,000 of rations in Corinth, and 
ammunition for six months. There was but one 
bridge injured outlie Mobile and Ohio road; and 
it could be put in running order by a regiment 
in half a day. The enemy were so alarmed that, 
when Hamilton sent a reconnoissance to Black- 
land, they vacated Tupelo, burning even the 
bacon which they could not take away on the 
first train. I had eighty wagon-loads of as- 
sorted rations which had reached me that night 
at Ripley, and had ordered the 30,000 from 

Ohewalla to Hurlbut.’k 


Pollard — who rarely or never finds the Reb- 
el losses the greater — says: 

“ Our loss in all the three days’ engagements 
was probably quite double that of the enemy. 
In killed and wounded, it exceeded 3,000 ; and, 
it was estimated, beside, that we had left more 
than 1,500 prisoners in the hands of the mQ- 
my.” 

He says, in his official report : 

“We fought the combined Rebel force of 
Mississippi, commanded by Van Dorn, Price, 
Lovell, Tillipigue, and Rust in person; number- 
ing, according to their own authority, 38,000 
men.” 

“ Ho says, in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War: 

“ Our own force in the fight was about 1 5, *100 
infantry and artillery, and about 2,500 effective 
cavalry.” 

Repeatedly a Whig candidate for Congress 
in the Eranklin district, Indiana. 

** Since elected Governor of Illinois. 
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SLAYERT IX THE WAR— EMAXCIP ATIOX. 


The Eederal Oonstitiition was 
framed in General Convention, and 
carried in the several State Conven- 
tions, by the aid of adroit and politic j 
evasions and reserves on the part of 
its framers and champions. The 
existing necessity for a stronger cen- 
tral authority, which had been devel- 
oped during the painful experiences 
of our preceding years of indepen- 
dence, were most keenly felt by the 
mercantile and mechanical or mann- 
fuctnring classes, who were conse- 
quently zealous advocates of a “ more 
perfect Union.” The rural districts, 
on the other hand, were far less 
seriously affected by commercial em- 
barrassment and currency dilapida- 
tion, and were naturally jealous of a 
distant and unfamiliar power. Hence 
the reticence, if not ambiguity, of the 
text with regard to what has recently 
been termed “ coercion,” or the right 
of the Federal Government to subdue 
by arms the forcible resistance of a 
State, or of several States, to its legit- 
imate authority — a reticence wliicli 
was imitated by the most prominent 
advocates of ratification, whether in 
The Federalist or in the several State 
Conventions. So with regard to 
Slavery as well It is plain that the 
General Convention would have 
utterly and instantly prohibited the 
Foreign Slave-Trade, but for the pro- 
claimed fact that this would insure 
the rejection of their handiwork by 
the still slave-hungry States of South 
Carolina and Georgia, if not of Xorth 
Carolina also ; though Yirginia was 
among the most earnest advocates of 


the prohibition. Hence, when the 
State Conventions were aBseinbled to 
ratify or reject it, with sucli eminent 
Revolutionary patriots as Patrick 
Henry, John Hancock, Samuel 
Adams, George Clinton, and Luther 
Martin, leading in tlie opposition, 
the clauses affecting Slavery were 
vigilantly, and not urisnccessfully, 
scrutinized for grounds of attack — 
the provision conceriiirig the African 
Slave-Trade being assailed in some 
States from the side of Sla\'«3ry, in 
others from tliat of anti-Slavcr v, with 
vigor and effect. Jn the North, 
these assaults were parried ly point- 
ing to the power couferi'ed on Con- 
gress to abolish the traffic alter tu’en- 
ty years, as so iniidi clear gain : to 
reject the Constitution wotild not 
arrest the traffic now, hut would 
destroy the power toju’ohibit it here- 
after. On the other hand, the Fed- 
eralists in the Southern Conventions 
met their adversaries ly pointing to 
the privilege secured to the slave- 
holders of hunting their fugitive 
chattels in other States than their 
own — a privilege hitherto non-exist- 
ent — and asked tliem what was to he 
gained ly rejecting tliat. Tu fact, 
the Constitution was essontinlly a 
matter of eomproniise and mutual 
concession — a proceeding wlierein 
Thrift is apt to gain at the cost of 
Principle. Perhaps the majority in 
no State obtained exactly wliat tliey 
wanted, hut were satisfied that, on 
the whole, they were better with the 
Constitution than without it. 

Patrick Henry alone, in opposing 
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ratification, assailed tlie Constitution 
as a measure of tliorongli, undis- 
guised, all-absorbing consolidation, 
and, tlioiigli liimself a professed con- 

■ temner of Slaveiy, sought to arouse 

■ the fears of the Yirginia slaveholders 
as follov's : 

“ Among ten. thousand implied powers 
which they may assume, they may, if we be 
engaged in war, liberate every one of your 
slp^es, if they please; and this must and 
will be done by men, a majority of whom 
have not a common intei’est with you. 
They will, therefore, have no feeling of your 
interests. It has been repeatedly .said here, 
that the great object of a National Govern- 
ment was national defense. That power, 
which is said to be intended for security 
and safety, may be rendered detestable and 
oppressive. If they give power to the 
General Government to provide for the 
general defense, the means must he com- 
mensurate to the end. All the means in the 
possession of the people must be given to 
the Go-vernmeut which is intrusted with the 
public defense. In this State, there are 
236,000 Blacks; and thei*© are many in 
several other States : hut there are few or 
none in tlie Northern States; and yet, if the 
Northern States shall be of opinion that our 
slaves are numberless, they may call forth 
every national resource. May Congress not 
say that enery Black man must fight ? Did 
we not see a little, of this last war ? We 
were not so hard pushed as to make eman- 
cipation general; but acts of Assembly 
passed, that every slave who would go to 
the army should be free. Another thing 
will contribute to bring this event about: 
Slavery is detested ; we feel its fatal effects ; 
we deplore it with all the ijity of humanity. 
Let all these considerations, at some future 
period, pi-ess with full force on the minds of 
Congress — let that urbanity, which I ti'ust 
will distinguish America, and the necessity 
of national defense — let all these things 
operate on their minds; they will search 
that paper, and see if they have the power of 
manumission. And have they not, Sir? 
Have they not power to provide for the 
general defense and welfare? May they 
not think that these call for the abolition of 
Slavery? May they not pronounce all 
■slaves free? and will they not be warranted 


by thaf power? There is no ambiguous 
implication or logical deduction. The 
paper speaks to the point. They have the 
power, in clear, unequivocal terms, and will 
clearly and certainly exercise it. As much, 
as I deplore Slavery, I see that prudence 
forbids its abolition. I deny that the 
General Government ought to set them 
free, because a decided nmjority of the 
States have not the ties of sympathy and 
fellow-feeling for those whose interest 
would he affected by their emancipation. 
The majority of Congress is to the North, 
and the slaves are to the South,” 

Grov. Edmtind Eaiidolpll — wlio 1>e- 
cairie 'Washington’s Attomey-G-ene- 
ral — answered Mr. Henry : denying 
most stremionsly that there is any 
power of abolition given to Congress 
by the Constitution ; but not alhiding 
to what Henry had urged with re- 
gard to the War power and the right 
of Congress to summon every slave 
to the military defense of the coim- 
try. Hor does this view of the sub- 
ject appear to have attracted much 
attention elsewhere — at least, it does 
not appear to have been anywhere 
controverted.’ 

In 1836,® Mr. John Qnhicy Adams, 
having been required to vote Yea or 
Hay, ill the House, on a proposition 
reported by Mr. II. L. Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, in these words — 

^^JSesolved, That Congress po.ssesses no 
constitutional power to interfere in any way 
with the institution of SLavery in any of 
the States of this confederacy”- — 

voted Hay, in company with hut 
eight others ; and, obtaining the floor 
in Committee soon afterw'ard, on a. 
proposition that rations be distributed 
from the public stores to citizens of 
Georgia and Alabama who have been 
driven from their homes by Indian 


^ In closing the argument in favor of ratifying 
the Eederal Constitution, Mr. Zachariah John- 
son said: 

“ They tell us that they see a progressive 
danger of bringing about emancipation. The 
principle has begun since the Eevolution. Let 


us do what we will, it will come around. Slav- 
ery has been the foundation of that impiety and 
dissipation, which have been so much dissemin- 
ated among our countrymen. If it were totajly 
abolished, it would do much good.” 

“May 35. 
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depredations, proceeded to slidw that 
such distribution (wliich he advocat- 
ed) was justifiable only under the con- 
stitutional power of Congress “ to pro- 
mote the general welfare,” which 
Southern statesmen habitually rej)u- 
diated, or under the still more sweep- 
ing War power. In the course of 
his argument, he said : 

“ Sir, in tlie authority given to Congress by 
tlie Constitution of the United States to de- 
clare all the powers incidental to war 
are, by necessary iinjdication, conferred upon 
the Go'cernment of the United States. Now, 
the powers incidental to war are derived, 
not from their internal municipal source, 
lut from the laws and maffes of oiations. 

There are, tlion, Mr. Chairman, 
in the authority of Congress and of the 
Executive, two classes of powers, altogether 
different in their nature, and often incom- 
patible with each other — the War power 
and the Peace power’. The Peace power is 
limited by regulations, and restricted by 
provisions, prescribed within the Constitu- 
tion itself. The War porver is limited only 
by the laws and usages of nations. This 
power is tremendous ; it is strictly constitu- 
tional ; but it breaks down every barrier so 
anxiously erected for the protection of lib- 
erty, of property, and of life. This, Sir, is 
the power winch authorizes you to pass the 
resolution now before you ; and, in my opin- 
ion, there is no other. * * * There are, 
indeed, po wers of Peace conferred upon Con- 
gress which also come within the scope and 
jurisdiction of the laws of nations ; such as 
the negotiation of treaties of amity and 
commerce ; the interchange of ptiblic minis- 
ters and consuls ; and all the person.al and 
social intercourse between the individual 
inhabitants of the United States and foreign 
nations, and the Indian tribes, which re- 
quire the interposition of any Law. But 
the powers of Bhir are all regulated by 
tiio laws of nations, and are subject to no 
other limitation. =!= =i= * it -was upon 
this principle that I voted against the reso- 
lution reported by the SLavery Committee, 
‘that Congress possesses no consfitutionsd 
authority to interfere, m any way, with the 
institution of Slavery in any of the States 
of this confederacy to which resolution 
nnost of those with whom I usually concur, 
and even my own colleagues in this House, 
gave their assent. I do not admit that 
there is, even, among the Peace powers of 
Congress, no such authority; but in war, 
there are many ways by which Congress 
not only have the authority, iut are loundy 


to interfere witlt the instltinlo,} «/ I^loTcry 
in the States. The existing law prohibiting 
the importation of slaves into the United 
States from foreign conntrics is it-^-lf an in- 
terference -with the institution of Slavery in 
the States. It -was so considered Ity tlie 
founders of the Oonstitutioji of the Tnited 
States, in which it wms stipulated tiiat Con- 
gress should not interfere, in that way, with 
the institution, prior to the year 18iJ8. 

“ During the war witli Great Britain, the 
military and naval ooinmanucrs of that na- 
tion issued proclamations inviting tiie slaves 
to repair to their slandard, with promises 
of freedom and of .settlement in some of tiie 
British colonial establishments. This, sure- 
ly, Avas an interference Avith the institution 
of SlaA^ery in the States. By the treaty of 
peace. Great Britain stipulated tocAacuate 
all the forts and places in the United St.ates, 
Avithout carrying atvay any slaves. If tlie 
GoA'ernmeiit of the Unitud Stales had no 
poAver to interfere, in any way, Avith the 
institution of SlaA’ery in the Stares, they 
Avould not have had the authority to rotjuire 
this stipulation. It is Avell known that this 
engagement was not fulfilled by the British 
naval and military com mar ukrs : that, on 
the contrary, they did. curry away all the 
slaA’es Avhom they had induced t o Join tlicm ; 
and that the British GovenniK-nL inflexibly 
refused to restore any of them to tlieir mas- 
ters ; that a claim of indemnify Ava'.s conse- 
quently instituted in behalf of the oAvners 
of the slaves, and Av.ns suc'cc'-^ful]y main- 
tained, All that series of tran '■actions was 
an interference by Cougre.'ss Avith the insti- 
tution of SlaA’ery in trio vStates in one Avay 
— ^in the way of protection .and su]>port. It 
At’as by the institution of Slavery .aluiie that 
the restitution of slave.s. enticed hy ])rocla- 
mations into the BritL'^h .‘service, could 1 h 3 
claimed as But lor the institu- 

tion of Slavery, the Briti-h conunaiulers 
could neither liave allnrod them to their 
standard, nor restored them, otherv, i.-u' than 
.as liberated prisoners of Avar. !!ui; for tlm 
institution of Slavery, there <-onl(l have been 
no .stipulation that they s!u)uld not, bo carrietl 
aAvay asproperty, nor any claim of indemni- 
ty for the A'iolation of that cngagenicut. 

“But the War power of L'migress over 
the institution of Slavery in the Statcis i.s 
yet far more extensive. Suppose tlie ease 
of a servile Avar, complicated, to .sojue ex- 
tent~as it is oven now — Avith an Indian 
war; suppose Congress Avero called to raise- 
armies, to supply money from the Avholo 
Union to suppress a servile insurrection ; 
AVould they have no authority to interfere 
with the institution of Slavery? The issue 
pfa servile Avar may ho disastrous ; it may 
become necessary for the master of the 
slave to recognize his emancipation by a 
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treaty of peace t can it, for an instant, "be 
pretended that Congress, in such a contin- 
gency, wouid have no authority to interfere 
with the institution of Slavery, in any way, 
in the States ? Why, it would he equiva- 
lent to saying that Congress has no con- 
stitutional authority to make peace.” 

Mr. Adams proceeded to slaow that 
Texas was then [prior to her annex- 
ation] the arena of a war concerning 
Slavery — a war based on an effort to 
reestablish Slavery where it had been 
abolished by Mexico; and that onr 
country was powerfully incited to 
take part directly therein, on the 
side of Slavery ; and might yet be 
impelled to do so. In view of this 
probability, he asked — 

“ Do you imagine that while, in the very 
nature of things, your own Southern and 
South-western States must be the battle-field 
upon, which the last great conflict must he 
fought between Slavery and Emancipation 
— do you imagine that your Congress will 
have no constitutional authority to interfere 
with the institution, of Slavery in any way, 
in the States of this confederacy? Sir, they 
must and will interfere with it — perhaps 
to sustain it by war ; perhaps to abolish it 
by treaties of peace : and they will not only 
possess the constitutional power so to inter- 
fere, hut they will ^le bound in duty to do 
it, by the express provisions of the Consti- 
tution itself. From the instant that your 
slaveholding States become the theater of 
war — civil, servile, or foreign — from that 
instant, the War powers of Congress extend 
to interference with the institution of Slav- 
ery in every way by which it can he inter- 
fered with, from a claim of indemnity for 
slaves taken or destroyed, to the cession of 
the State burdened with Slavery to a for- 
iegn power,” 

111 1842,^ wben tbe prospective 
annexation of Texas, and a conse- 
quent war with Mexico, first loomed 
above tlie borizoii, Mr. Adams re- 
turned to tbe subject ; and, with ref- 
erence to certain an ti-Slavery resolves 
recently offered by Mr. Griddings, of 
Ohio, and tlie action of tbe House 
tbereupou, said: 

“ What I am now to say, I say with great 
reluctance and with great pain. I am well 


aware that it is touching upon a sore place ; 
and I would^gladly get over it if I could. 
It has been my effort, so far as was in my 
power, to avoid any allusion whatever to 
that question which the gentleman from 
yirginia, tells us that the most lamb-like dis- 
position in the Soutli never can. approach 
without anger and indignation. Sir, that is 
my sorrow. I admit that the fact is so. 
We can not touch that subject without rais- 
ing, throughout the whole South, a mass of 
violence and passion, with which one might 
as well reason as with a hurricane. That, I 
know, is the fact in the Soutli; and that is 
the fact in this House. And it is tlie reason 
why members coming from a Free State are 
silenced as soon as they rise on this floor ; 
why they are pronounced out of order ; 
made to sit down ; and, if they proceed, are 
censured and expelled. But in behalf of 
the South and of Southern institutions, a 
man may get up in this House and expatiate 
for weeks together. On tliis point, I do 
complain ; and I must say I have been 
rather disappointed that I have not been 
put down already, as speaking out of order. 
■What I say is involuntary, because the sub- 
ject has been brought into tlie House from 
another quarter, as the gentlerniin himself 
admits. I would leave that institution to 
the exclusive consideration and manage- 
ment of the States more peculiarly inter- 
ested in it, just so long as they can keep it 
within their own bounds. So far, I admit 
that Congress has no power to meddle with 
it. So long as they do not step out of their 
own hounds, and do not put tlie question to ' 
the people of the United States, whose peace, 
welfare, and happiness, are all at stake, so 
long I will agree to leave them to them- 
selves. But when a member from a Free 
State brings forwaiff certain resolutions, for 
which, instead of reasoning to disprove his 
positions, you vote a censure upon him— and 
that without hearing — it is quite another 
affair. At the time this was done, I said ' 
that, so far as I could understand the reso- 
lutions proposed by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Giddings], there were some of 
them for which I was ready to vote, and 
some which I must vote against ; and I will 
now tell this House, my constituents, and 
the w'orld of mankind, that the resolution 
against which I would have voted was that 
in which he declares that what are called 
the Slave States have the exclusive right of 
consultation on the subject of Shivery. For 
that resolution, I never wouhl vote; be- 
cause I believe tliat it is not just, and does 
not contain constitutional doctrine. I be- 
lieve that, so long as the Slave States are 
able to sustain their institutions, without 
^oing abi'oad or calling upon otlior parts of 
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the Union to aid them or act on the sub- 
ject, so long I will consent never to inter- 
fere. I have said this ; arid I repeat it : 
hut, if they come to the Free States and say 
to them, ‘ You must help us to keep down 
our slaves ; you must aid us in an insurrec- 
tion and a civil war;’ then I say that, with 
that call, comes a full £ind plenary power 
to this House and to the Senate over the 
whole subject. It is aWar power. I say it is 
a War power ; and when your country is ac- 
tually in war, whether it be a war of invasion 
or a war of insurrection. Congress has jmwer 
to carry on the war, and must carry it on ac- 
cording to the laws of war ; and, by the laws 
of war, an invaded country has all its laws and 
municipal institutions swept by the board, 
and martial law takes the place of them. 

“This power in Congress has, perhaps, 
never been called into exercise under the 
present Constitution of the United States. 
But, when the laws of war are in force, 
what, I ask, Ms one of those laws? It is 
this; that when a country is invaded, and 
two hostile armies are set in martial array, 
the commanders of both armies have power 
to emancipate ail the slaves in the invaded 
territory. Nor is this a mere tlieoretic 
statement. The history of South America 
shows that the doctrine has been carried 
into practical execution within the last 
thirty years. Slavery was abolished in 
Colombia, first by the Spanish General 
Murillo ; and, secondly, by the American 
General Bolivar. It was aholislied by virtue 
of a military command, given at the head of 
the army ; and its abolition continues to be 
law to this day. It was abolished by tlie 
laws of war, and not by municipal enact- 
ments. The power was exercised by mili- 
tary comraandei’s, under instructions, of 
course, from their respective Governments. 

“ Aiul here I recur again to the example 
of Geri. Jackson, What are you now about 
in Congress ? You are about passing a grant 
to refund to Gen. Jackson the amount of a 
certain fine imposed upon him by a judge 
under the laws of the State of Louisiana. 
You are going to refund him the money, 
with interest ; and this you are going to do, 
because the imposition of the fine was un- 
just. And why was it unjust? Because 
Gen. Jackson was acting under the laws of 
war ; and because, the moment you place a 
military commander in a district which is 
the theater of war, the laws of war apply to 
that district. * * I might furnish a I 

thousand proofs to show that the preten- 
sions of gentlemen to the sanctity of their 
municipal institutions, under a state of actual 
invasion and of actual war, whether servile, 
civil, or foreign, is wholly unfounded; and 
that the laws of war do, in all such cases, 
take prccedeiuie, I lay this down as the 


law of nations. I say that the military 
authority takes, for tliO liiiic, jhe of 

all municipal institutions, :mu of ^Bavery 
among the rest ; and that, tuuler that .state 
of things, so far from its being true that the 
States where Slavery exists have the exclu- 
sive management of the sulfiect, not only 
the President of the United States, but the' 
commander of the army, ha.s power to nrcler 
the universal einaneipatiou of the slaves. I 
have given here more iu detail a principle 
which I have asserted on tliis tioor Itefore 
now, and of which I have no more doubt 
than that you, Sir, occupy that elmir. I 
give itin its development, in order that any 
gentleman from any part of tin; Union may, 
if he think xjroper, deny the truth of the 
jjosition, and may maintain his denial — not 
by indignation, not by passion .and fury, i.uit 
by sound and sober reasoning from the l-aws 
of nations and tlic laws of war. And. if my 
position Clin he answoreil, juid rointud, T 
shall receive the refutation v iih plea'-ure ; I 
shall he glad to listen reason, asiilo. as I 
say, from indignation and i)as'^ifin. And if, 
by the force of reasoning, my understanding 
can he convinced, I here jiledge my.seif to 
recant what I have asserted, 

“ Let my position ho answered ; let me he 
told, let iny constitucrits be told, letthepeo- 
ple of my State be told — a State whose soil 
tolerates not the foot of a slave — that 
they are bound by the Constitution to 
a long and toilsorne marcli under burning 
Summer suns and a deadly Sonthoru elimo, 
for the suppression of a servile war-, that 
they are bound to leavoMlioir bodies to rot 
upon the sands of Carolina — to leave their 
•wives widows and their children orphans — 
that those who can not march are bound to 
pour out their treasure, while their sous or 
brothers are pouring out their Wood, to sup- 
press a servile, combined with a civil ur a 
foreign war; ami yet that there oxist.s no 
power, beyond the limits of tiie Slave State 
where such war is raging, to oiuaiieiimte the 
slaves! I say, let t]ii.s he. ]irnved — 1 aui 
open to conviction; hut, till that, eouvietion 
comes, I put it fortli not as a diet:ite of feed- 
ing, but as a settled maxim of the laws of na- 
tions, that in such a case the militaiy .super- 
sedes the civil power ; and on this’ae.eimnt 
I should have been obliged to vote, as 1 have 
said, against one of the resolutions of my ex- 
cellent friend from Ohio [Mr. Giddings], or 
should at least have required that it he 
amended in conformity with tlio Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

Hoti. Joshua K. Giddings, ■wdiile a 
member of the House of" Represen- 
tatives, thirteen years prior to the 
appearance of Mr. Linculn’s Procia- 
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mation of Freedom, in reply to slaye- 
liolding tdireats of a diBsoliition of 
tlie Union, said ; 

“'When that contest shall come; when the 
thunder shall roll and, the lightnings flash ; 
when the slaves of the South shall rise in 
the spirit of Freedom, actuated by the soul- 
stirring emotion that they are ?n.en, destined 
to immortality, entitled to the rights which 
God bestowed xipontliem; when the mas- 
ters shall turn pale and tremble ; when their 
dwellings shall smoke, and dismay sit on each 
countenance; then. Sir, I do not say we will 
laugh at your calamity, and mock when 
your fear cometh, but I do say, the lover of 
our raee, will then stand forth and exert the 
legitimate powers of this Government of 
freedom. W 0 shall "then have constitutional 
power to act for the good of our coxmtry, 
and to do justice to the slave. "We wiim 

THEN STinivE OFF THE SHAOKLES FROM HIS 

I.IMBS. The Government will then have 
power to act between Slavery and Freedom ; 
and it ea/n liest mahe peace Toy giving liberty 
to the slaves. And let me tell you, Mr. 
Speaker, that time hastens; the President 
is exerting a power that will hurry it on ; 
and I shall hail it as the approaching daxvn 
of that Millennium which I know must come 
upon the earth.” 

Our great Civil "War was opened 
on tlie part of the Union, not 
only with an anxious desire, but 
with a general ‘’expectation, that it 
would be prosecuted to a successful 
issue without seriously disturbing the 
foundatioris and buttresses of Slav- 
ery. 

Mr. Lincoln’s solicitude on this 
head, as evinced in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, ““ was deepened by tbe dubious, 
vacillating attitude of the Border 
Slave States, especially of his native 
Kentucky, which he was particularly 
anxious to attach firmly to the cause 
of the Union, while she seemed fran- 
tically wedded to Slavery. 

' Gov. Seward, in his elaborate ini- 
tial dispatch'' to Mr. Dayton, onrnew 
Minister to the Court of France, ap- , 
preaching the topic of Slavery with. 


unfeigned reluctance, in a paper 
designed to modify the ideas and in- 
fluence the action of a foreign Gov- 
ernment — indeed, of all foreign gov- 
ernments — argued that the Rebellion 
had no pretext that did not grow out 
of Slavery, and that it was causeless, 
objectless, irrational, even in view of 
Slavery, because of the “incontesta- 
ble ” fact set forth by him, as follows : 

“Moi‘al and pliysical causes have deter- 
mined inflexibly the character of each one 
of the Territories over which tlie dispute 
has arisen ; and both parties, after the elec- 
tion [of Lincoln to the Presidency], harmo- 
niously agreed on all the Federal laws 
required for their organization. The Ter- 
ritories will remain in all respects the same, 
whether the revolution shall succeed or fail. 
The condition of Slavery in the several 
States will remain just the same, whether it 
succeed or fail. There is not even a pretest 
for the complaint that the disaffected States 
are to he conquered by the United States, 
if the revolution fail ; but the riglits of the 
States, and tbe condition of every human 
being in them, will reTnain, subject to the 
same laws and forms of administration, 
whetlier the revolution shall succeed or 
whether it shall fail. In the one case, the 
States would be federally connected with 
the new confederacy; in the other, they 
would, as now, he members of the United 
States ; hut their constitutions and laws, 
customs, habits,, and institutions, will in 
either case I’emain the same.” 

Our regular Army officers, educa- 
ted at West Point in a faith that 
identified devotion to Slavery with 
loyalty to the' Federal Gonstitution 
and Government, were of course im- 
bued with a like., spirit. Gen. Mc- 
Dowell, in his General Order" gov- 
erning the first advance from the 
Potomac into Yirginia, was as pro- 
foundly silent respecting Slavery and 
slaves as if the latter had no modern 
existence ; while Geii. McClellan, on 
making a like advance into Western 
Yirginia, issued an. address to tlie 
people thereof, wherein lie said ; 


* Vol I., pp. 422-6. “ Dated April 22, 1861. ® June 20. See Yol. L, pp. 534-5. ’ May 26- 
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“ I have ordered troops to cross the river. 
They come as your friends and your broth- 
ers — as enemies only to armed Bebels who 
are preying upon you. Your homes, your 
families, and your property, .arc safe under 
our protection. All your rights shall be 
religiously respected. 

“ Notwithstanding all that has been said by 
the traitors to induce you to believe that our 
advent among you will be signalized by in- 
terlerence with your slaves, understand one 
thing clearly— not only will we abstain from 
.all suoli interference, hut wo Avill, on the 
contrary, witli an iron hand, crush any at- 
tempt at insurrection on their part.” 

Tliose Yoluiiteer officers, liowever, 
wlio had not been blessed witli a 
West Point training, did not always 
view the matter in precisely this 
light. Directly after® Gen. Butler’s 
accession to command at Fortress 
Monroe, three negro slaves came 
within his lines from the Behel lines 
adjacent ; stating that they were held 
as property by Col. Mallory, of the 
Confederate forces in his front, wlio 
was about to send them to the North 
Carolina seaboard, to work on the 
Rebel fortifications there in progress, 
intended to bar that coast against 
our arras. Gen. Butler heard their 
story, was satisfied of its truth, and 
said: “ These men are cooitrahcmd of 
war:'" set them at work.” He was, 
very soon afterward, invited to a con- 
ference by Maj. Carey, commanding 
opposite; and accordingly met the 
Major (in whom he recognized an 
old political compatriot) a mile from 
the ibrt. Maj. Carey, as agent of his 
absent friend Mallory, demanded a 
return of those negroes ; which Gen. 
Butler com’teously but firmly de- 

“ May 22, ISGl, 

® “In tins matter, he [Gen. Butler] has struck 
this Southern Insurrection in a place which is 
as vulnerable as the heel of Achilles ; and we 
dare say that, in receiving and seizing the slaves 
of Rebels as cuntraband of war, this Southern 
Confederacy will be substantially suppressed 
with the paoificatiou of Yirgiaia.”-- A". Y. HmM, 
May 31, 1861. ’ 


dined; and, after due debate, tlie -con- 
ference terminated fruitlessly. Y ery 
naturally, the transit of negroes from 
Slavery to Fortress Monroe was 
thenceforth almost continuous. 

Gen. Butler wrote"' forthwith to 
Lt.-Gen. Scott, soliciting advice and 
direction. In tliis letter, he said : 

“ Since I wrote my last, the question in 
regard to slave property is becoming one of 
very serious magnitude. The inhabitants 
of Virginia are using their negroes in tha 
batteries, and are preparing to send their 
women and children south. Tlie escapes 
from them are very numerous ; and a squad 
has come in this morning,” and my 
pickets are bringing in their women and 
children. Of course, tliese cart not i;)e dealt 
with upon the theory on which J (hisigiied 
to treat the services of able-bodied irieti and 
women wlio might come within tuy lines, 
and of which I gave you a detailed accoimt 
in my last dispatch. 

“I am in tlie utmost doubt what to do 
with this species of property. L’i’> t.o this 
time, I have had come within my lines men 
and women, with their ohildreii— entire 
families — each family helongiitg to the same 
owner. I have, therefore, determined to 
employ — as I can do very protitably — tlie 
able-bodied persons in the party, issuing 
proper food for the support of .all ; charging 
against their services tlie expense Cff care 
and sustenance of the iion-lahorers ; keep- 
ing a strict and accurate account, as well 
of the services as of the expenditures, hav- 
ing the worth, of the st-rvices and The co-^t 
of the expenditure determined liy a hoard 
of survey hereafter to he detailed. [ know 
of no other manner in which to di-jmse itf 
this subject, and the quc.-itiuiis comictded 
therewith. As a malti-r of prupiu-iy, to the 
insurgents it will be of very great moment 
—the number that I now have amounting, 
as I am informed, to what iu a'ood limes 
would be of the value of 800, ooo, 

“Twelve of the.se negroes, 1 am informed, 
have escaped from li to erection of the iad- 
teries on Sewell’s Point, wiiieh fiiv'd upon 
my expedition as it passed by out of rituge. 
As a means of offense, therefore, in the viie- 

“ May 27, 1861. 

” “These fugitive slaves, at this rate, will .soon 
prove more powerful in suffocating this Southern. 
.White insurrection than all the iirmi(js of Gen. 
Scott. This man Butler, in this thing, has 
proved himself the greatest lawyer we h.ave be- 
tween a pair of epaulets.”— AC Y, LLroM. Juno 
28, 1861. 
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my ’a hands, these negroes, when able-bod- 
ied, are of great importance. Without them, 
the batteries could not have been erected ; 
at least, for many weeks. As a military 
question, it would seem to be a measnre of 
necessity, and deprives their masters of their 
services. 

“How can this be done? As a political 
question, and a question of humanity, can I 
receive the services of a father and a mother 
and not take the children ? Of the humani- 
tarian aspect, I have no doubt ; of the po- 
litical one, I have no right to judge. I 
therefore submit all this to your better 
judgment; and, as these questions have a 
political aspect, I have ventured — :and I 
trust I am not wrong in so doing — ^to dupli- 
cate the parts of my dispatch relating to this 
subject, and forward them to the Secretary 
of War. Your obedient servant, 

“ Benj. F, Butlek. 

“Lt.-General Soott.” 

He was answered by the bead of 
tbe "War Department as follows : 

“Sir: — Your action in respect to the 
negroes who came within your lines, from 
the service of the Kebels, is approved. The 
Department is sensible of the embarrass- 
ments which must- surround officers con- 
ducting military operations in a State, by 
the laws of which Slavery is sanctioned. 
The Government can not recognize the re- 
jection by any State of its Federal obliga- 
tions, resting upon itself. Among these Fed- 
eral obligations, however, no one can be 
more important tl),^a that of suppressing 
and dispersing any combination of the 
former for the purpose of overthrowing 
its whole constitutional authority. While, 
therefore, you will permit no interference, 
by persons under your command, with the 
relations of persons held to service under 
the laws of any State, you will, on the 
other hand, so long as any State within 
which your military operations are conduct- 
ed remains under the control of such armed 
combinations, refrain from surrendering to 
alleged masters any persons who come with- 
in your lines. You will employ such persons 
in the services to which they will he best 
adapted ; keeping an account of the labor 
by them performed, of the value of it, and 
the expenses of their maintenance. The 
question of their final disposition will he re- 
served for future deteimiination. ] 

' “ Simon Oameeon, Secretary of War. 

“ToMaj.-Gen. Butler.” ^ 

Time passed. Bull Eun had been 
foiigbt and lost ; the called session of 
Congress bad been held ; public opin- 


ion on tbe Slavery question bad made 
very considerable strides ; when Gen. 
Fremont, on assuming civil as well 
as military control of tbe State of 
Missouri, issued the memorable Gen- 
eral Order,** wherein be proclaimed 
that “ The property, real and person- 
al, of all persons in tbe State of Mis- 
souri who shall take np arms against 
tbe United States, or shall be direct- 
ly proven to have taken active part 
with their enemies in the field, is de- 
clared to he confiscated to the public 
use ; and their slaves, if any they have, 
are hereby declared free men.” 

This position was in advance of 
any that had yet been sanctioned at 
"Washington ; and, though it was very 
generally sustained or acquiesced in 
by the journals supporting the War, 
President Lincoln wrote Gen. Fre- 
mont that he must withdraw or mod- 
ify it. This, Gen. F. declined to do, 
unless openly directed by his superior ; 
hence the following order ; 

“Wasuington, D. 0., Sept, 11, 1861, 
“Maj.-Gen. John 0. Fremont : 

“Sie: — ^Yours of the 8th, in answer to 
, mine of the 2<i inst., is just received. As- 
! sured that you, upon the ground, could 
better judge of the necessities of your posi- 
tion than I could at this distance, on seeing 
your proclamation of August 80, I perceived 
no general objection to it; the particular 
clause, however, in relation to the confisca- 
tion of property and the liberation of slaves, 
appeared to me to be objectionable in its 
non-conformity to the Act of Congress, 
passed the 6th of last August, upon the 
same subjects; and hence I wrote you ex- 
pressing my wish that that clau.se should 
be modified accordingly. Your answer, just 
received, expresses the preference on your 
part that I should make an open order 
for the modification; which I very cheer- 
fully do. It is, therefore, ordered that the 
said clause of said proclamation he so modi- 
fied, held, and construed, as to ciuiform 
with, and not to transcend, the provisions 
on the same subject contained in tbe Act 
of Congress entitled ‘An act to confiscate 
property used for insurrectionary purposes,’ 


” See it iu full, YoL L, p. 585. 
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approved August 6, 1861 ; and that the said 
act be published at length with this order. 
Your obedient servant, A. LiNOonur.” 

In view of the sailing from Fort- 
ress Monroe of the Port Eoyal expe- 
dition against the Sea Islands and 
coast of South Carolina, G-eneral In- 
structions were issued " to its military 
chief, whereof the gist is as follows: 

“You will, in general, avail yonrself of 
the services of any persons, whether fugi- 
tives from labor or not, who may offer them 
to the National Government ; you will em- 
ploy such jiersons in such service as they 
may be fitted for, eitlier as ordinary em- 
ployes, or, if special circumstances seem to 
require ifc, in any other capacity, with such 
organization, in squads, companies, or other- 
wise, as you deem most beneficial to the 
service. Thh^ hnwaver^ not to mean a gen- 
eral arming of them for military service}*^ 
You will assure all loyal masters that Con- 
gress will provide just compensation to tliem 
for the loss of tlic services of the persons so 
employed. It is believed that the course 
thus indicated will best secure the substan- 
tial rights of lofai masters, and the bciielits 
to the United States of the services of all 
disposed to support the Government, while 
it avoids all interference with the social 
systems or local institutions of every State, 
beyond that which insurrection makes un- 
avoidable, and which a restoration of peace- 
ful relations to the Union, under the Con- 
stitution, will immediately remove, 

“SiMox Camehox, Secretary of 'W'ar.” 

Gen. T. "W. Sliemian,'^ having oc- 
cupied the forts guarding the entrance 
to Port Royal, and firmly established 
himself on that and the adjacent 
islands, issued a proclamation to the 
people of Boutli Carolina, wherein he 
said: 

“ In obedience to the orders of the Presi- 
dent of these United States of America, I 
have landed on your shores with a small 
force of National troops. The dictates of a 
duty which, under the Constitntion, I owe 
to a great sovereign State, and to a proud 
and hospitable people, among whom I have 
passed some of the pleasantest days of my 
life, prompt me to proclaim that we have 
come among you with no feelings of per- ' 

Oct. 14, 18(il7 

'*It is well understood that this sentence was 
inserted by the President in revising the order. 


sonal animosity ; no desire to hann your 
citizens, destroy your property, or interfere 
with any of your lawful rights, or yenir so- 
cial and local institutions, beyond what the 
causes lierein briefly alluded to uuiy render 
unavoidable.” 

All in vaiii. Ivone of the Whites 
on the adjacent mainland could be 
induced even to accept a copy of this 
doemnent — tliose wlio were brought 
to parley insisting that tliere were 
“ loyal persons ” (in Gen. Slierniaii’s 
sense) — that is, no loyal Whites-— 
within their knowledge. And no 
South Carolina journal intimated 
that Gen. Sherman’s virtual iiledge 
not to intermeddle with Slavery ren- 
dered Ills presence on their coast one 
whit less unwelcome than it would 
otherwise have been. If any Wliite 
native of South Carolina came over 
to us, or evinced a desire to do so, 
thenceforth till near tlie end of the 
Rebellion, his name has not been 
given to the public. 

Maj.-Gen. Wool, who sneceeded 
Gen. Butler in command at Fortress 
Monroe, issued ai^ order directing 
that “ all colored persons called con- 
trabands” employed by officers or 
others within his command, must be 
furnished with subsistence by tbeir 
employers, and paid, if males, not 
less than |8 ; if females, not h.*ss than 
$4 per month; and that “all able- 
bodied colored persons, not emjduye^i 
as aforesaid,” will be immediately 
put to work in the Engineer's or tlio 
Quartermaster’s Depaitancmt. By a 
subsequent order,” he directed that 
the compensation of ‘contrabands’ 
working for the Government should 
be |5 to $10 per month, with soldiers’ 
rations. 

:“Not "William T., who becanio so famous, 
but an old army officer, formerly 5tli .A'tillory. 

“Oct. 14, 1861. S’ Nov. 1, 1861. 
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Maj.-Gen. Dix, being about to take 
possession of tbe counties of Accomac 
and b[orthampton 5 Va., on tbe east- 
ern shore of Chesapeake Bay, issued “ 
a Proclamation, which says : 

“ The military forces of the United States 
are about to enter your counties as a part 
of the Union. They -vvill go among you as 
friends, and with the earnest hope that 
they may not, by your own acts, be forced 
to become your enemies. They will invade 
no rights of person or property. On the 
contrary, your laws, your institutions, your 
usages, will be scrupulously respected. 
There need be no fear that the quietude of 
any fireside will be disturbed, unless the 
disturbance is caused by yourselves. 

“ Special directions have been given not 
to interfere with the condition of any person 
held to domestic service ; and, in order that 
there may be no ground for mistake or pre- 
text for misrepresentation, commanders of 
regiments and corps have been instructed 
not to permit any such persons to come 
within their lines.” 

Maj.-Gen. Ha, Heck, soon after suc- 
ceeding Gen. Fremont in command 
in Missouri, issued bis famous ‘ Order 
Ho. 3,’ which sets forth that 

“ It has been represented that important 
information, respecting the number and con- 
dition. of our forces, is conveyed to the 
enemy by means of Aigitive slaves who are 
admitted within our lines. In order to 
remedy this evil, it is directed that no such 
Iversons be hereafter pennitted to enter tlie 
lines of any camp, or of any forces on the 
march ; and that any now within such lines 
be immediately excluded therefrom.” 

Gen. Halleck afterward, in a letter 
to F, P. Blair, explained and justified 
this order, as follows : 

“ Order No. 3 Avas, in my mind, clearly a 
military necessity. Unauthorized persons, 
Black or White, free or slave, must be kept j 
out of our camps, unless we are willing to 
publish to the enemy CA'-ery thing Ave do or 
intend to do. It Avas a military, and not a 
2 >oUtical order. 

“ I am ready to carry out any lawful in- 
structions in regard to fugitive slaves which 
my superiors may give me, and to enforce 
any Iuaa^ Avhich Congress may pass. But I 
©an not make law, and will not violate pt. 
You know my private 'opinion on the policy 
of confiscating the slave property of Rebels 

^ '“Nov. 13, 1861. ' 
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in arms._ If Congress shall pass it, yon may 
be certain that I shall enforce it. Perhaps 
my policy as to the treatment of Rebels and 
their property is as well set out in Order 
No. 13, issued the day your letter was writ- 
ten, as I could now describe it.” 

That deserters from the enemy, 
entering the lines or camp of an army- 
in time of war, are “unauthorized 
persons,” is quite obvious ; that they 
very often give false information, and 
are in fact spies, deserting back again 
at the first fair opportunity, is well 
known. Yet no commander prior to 
Gen. Halleck ever directed deserters 
to be repelled from, his front and 
thrown back on the enemy ; on the 
contrary, the risks of dissimnlation,, 
falsehood, and treachery, are pre- 
sumed to he far overbalanced by the 
chance of thus obtaining valuable in- 
formation and aid. That the Whites, 
of Missouri were far more likely than 
the Blacks to be traitors at heart, 
and infinitely more apt to steal away 
to the Hebels with important infor- 
mation, was as palpable as noonday ; 
yet Gen. Halleck’ s Ho. 8 repelled 
Blacks only. 

Gen. Halleck’s order Ho. 13 sheds 
no further light on this subject ; but, 
in a subsequent order,’* he says : 

“ It does not belong to the inilitai'y to 
decide vipon the relation of master and 
slave. Such questions must he settled by 
the civil courts. No fugitive slaves VA'ill, 
therefore, he admitted within our lines or 
camps, except when specially ordered by 
the General commanding.” 

Never was a “therefore” more 
misplaced. How were the persons 
presenting themselves adjudged to 
be or known as “ fugitive slaves ” ? 
Plainly, by the color of their slcins, 
and that only. The sole end of this 
regulation was the remanding of all 
slaves to their masters — seven-eigliths 
of whom were most envenomed, im^ 
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placable Eebels— by depriving them 
of refuge withiii our lines from those 
masters’ power. 

Gen. Carneron, the Secretary of 
War, had already become an ardent 
and open convert to the policy ot re- 
cognizing Slaveiy as the L' iiiou s real 
assailant, and fighting lier accord' 
ingly. In his Aiimial Eeporf" to the 
President of tlie operations of his 
Department, he said : 

“ It has become a grave question foi- de- 
tenni nation what shall be done with the 
slaves abandoned by their owmers on the 
advance of our troops into Suutliern teri'i- 
tory, as ia the Beaufort district of S(.>uth 
Carolina. The whole White population 
therein is six thousand, while the number 
of negroes exceeds thirty-two tliousand. 
The panic which drove their masters in wild 
confusion from their homes leaves them in 
undisputed possession of the soil. Shall 
they, armed by their masters, be jdaceJ in 
the field to fight against ns? or shall their 
labor be continually employed, in repro- 
ducing tlie means for supporting the armies 
of rebellion ? 

“The war into which this Government 
has been forced by rebellious traitors is 
carried on for the purpose of repossessing 
the property violently and treacherously 
seized upon by the enemies of the Govern- 
ment, and to reestablish the authority and 
laws of the United States in the places 
w'here they are opposed or overthrow'n by 
armed insurrection and rebellion. Its pur- 
pose is to recover and defend wluit is justly 
its own. 

“ War, even bet-weeu independent nations, 
is made to subdue the enemy, and all that 
belongs to that enemy, by occu])ying the 
hostile country, and exercising dominion 
over all tlie men and things within its ter- 
ritory. This being true in respect to inde- 
pendent nations at war with each other, it 
folhnvs that Kebels, who arc laboring by 
force of arms to overthrow’- a Government, j 
justly bring upon themselves all the conse- 
quences of war, and provoke the destruc- 
tion merited by the wonst of crimes. That 
Government would be false to national 
trust, and would justly excite the ridicule 
of the civilized -world, that wmuld abstain 
from the use of any efficient means to pre- 
serve its own existence, or to overcome a 
rebellions and traitorous enemy, by sparing 


or pi’otecUng the property of Vy-ho 

are waging war against it. 

“The principal weakli and ]K>v,'!.r of the 
Eebel States is a peculiar .species of [.roper- 
ty, consisting of the sen ice or biiu.;- nf 
African slaves, or flic descemhinr.-: of .\fri- 
cans. This property has been variousiy c.s- 
tiinated at the value of from sevmi imnured 
million to one thousand million dollars, 

“Why sliould this ju'operly I'C c-vempt 
from the liazards and consei[iieHce.‘y of a re- 
beHioii.s -war ? 

“ Itw’as the boast (.f the loader of the Re- 
hellion, while lie yet. liad a .seat in Tlie Sen- 
ate of the United State, s, tliat tiie Soinliern 
States would be comjKir.-iiively safe ai!<{ free, 
from the burdens of war. if it should be 
brought on by tlie conteiiqiiated lieheilion ; 
and that boast was accuinj.auied by the 
Siivage threat that ^ Isortheni towns and 
cities would bceomo the vit-iiius of rapine 
and military spoil,’ and that ‘Isorriiern men 
should smell Southern gunpowder uiul feel 
Southern steel.’ Iso one doulus tlie dispu,si- 
tion of the Rebels to carry tiiat tlireat into 
execution. Tlie wealth of XortlR-rn town.s 
and cities, the produce of N'. irtlicni farms, 
Northern workshops and tnannfacturie.s, 
would certainly bo seized, dt-rros t-d. m- ap- 
propriated as military spoil. No pruperty iu 
the Nortli tvonid be sjauvd from ibe bands 
of the Bebels ; and their rapine \s'onld he de- 
fended tinder the latvs of war. Wiiile the 
loyal States thus have all tlieir ]iroperty 
and possessions at stake, are the insurgent 
Rebels to carry on warfare against tlie tlov- 
ernment in peace and security tu their own 
property ? 

“Reason and justice and self-]irosc‘rvati(>n 
forbid that such should he the ipolicy of this 
Government, but demand, on the contrary, 
that, being forced by traitors .and fteliels to 
the oxtremify of w-ar. all the ritrids and 
powers of war should he exercised to bring 
it to a .speedy end. 

“Those who war against ihe Govern- 
ment justly forfeit al! rights of propirty, 
privilege, or security, derived from* the C’on- 
stitution and law.s again.st. wtiieii lht‘\ are, 
in armed rebellion; and, as the Ic.bor ami 
service of their slaves com-ytitutc liie chief 
property of the. Rebels, siieli properly shoubi 
share the common fate of v.-:tr to v iiicli 
they have devoted the property of loyal 
citizens. 

“While it is plain that the .dave pro{it.-j‘ty 
of the South is jimtly subjected to all tim 
consequeneo.s of tliis rebeliious war, and 
that the GovormiH‘ut would bo untrue to 
its trust in not employing all the rights and 
powers of war to bring it, to a speedy clo.se, 
the details of the ]>hin for doing so, like all 
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otlier militai'y measures, must, in a great 
degree, be left to be determined by particu- 
lar exigencies. The disposition of other 
property belonging to the Rebels that be- 
comes subject to our arms is governed by 
the circumstances of the case. The Grov- 
ernment has no power to hold slaves, none 
to restrain a slave of his liberty, or to ex- 
act his service. It has a right, however, to 
use the voluntary service of slaves liberated 
by war from tlieir Rebel masters, like any 
other property of the Rebels, in whatever 
mode may be most efficient for the defense 
of the Government, the prosecution of the 
war, and the suppression of rebellion. It 
is as cleai’ly a right of the Government to 
arm slaves when it may become necessary 
as it is to take gunpowder from the enemy. 
"Whether it is expedient to do so, is pui*ely a 
military question. The right is unquestion- 
able by the laws of war. The expediency 
must be determined by circumstances, keei>- 
ing in view the great object of overcoming 
the Rebels, reestablishing the laws, and re- 
storing peace to the nation. 

“ It is vain and idle for the Government to 
carry on this war, or hope to maintain its 
existence against rebellious force, without 
employing all the rights and powers of war. 
As has been said, the right to deprive the 
Rebels of tlieir property in slaves and slave 
labor is as clear and absolute as the right 
to take forage from the field, or cotton from 
the warehouse, or powder and arms from 
the magazine. To leave the enemy in the 
possession of such property as forage, and 
cotton, and mUitary,stores, and the means 
of constantly reproducing them, would be 
madness. It is, therefore, equal madness 
to leave them in peaceful and secure posses- 
sion of slave property, more valuable and 
efficient to them for war than forage, cot- 
ton, and military stores. Such policy would 
he national suicide. What to do with that 
species of property is a question that time 
and circumstances will solve, and need not 
he anticipated, further than to i-epeat that 
they can not be held by the Government as 
slaves. It would be useless to keej) them 
as prisoners of war ; and self-preservation, 
the highest duty of a Government, or of in- 
dividuals, demands that they should he dis- 
posed of or employed in the most effective 
manner that will tend most speedily to sup- 
press the insurrection and restore the au- 
thority of the Government. If it shall he 
found that the men who have been held by 
the Eeliels as slaves are capable of bearing 
arms and performing efficient military ser- 
vice, it is the riglit, and may become the 
duty, of this Government to arm and equip 
them, and employ their services against the 
Rebels, under proper military regulations, 
discipline, and command. 


“ But, in whatever manner they niay be 
used by the Government, it is plain^ that, 
once liberated by the rebellious act of tbeir 
masters, they should never again be restored 
to bondage. By the master’s treason and 
rebellion, he forfeits all right to the labor 
and service of his slave; and the slave ot 
the rebellious master, by his service to the 
Government, becomes justly entitled to free- 
dom and protection. 

“ The disposition to he made of the slaves 
of Rebels, after the close of the war, can be 
safely left to the wisdom and patidotism of 
Congress. The representatives of the peo- 
ple will unquestionably secure to the loyal 
slaveholders every riglit to which, they are 
entitled under the Constitution ot the 
country.” 

IVfr . Lincoln struck out and sup- 
pressed tliis portion of Gen. Came- 
ron’s Eeport, inserting in its stead the 
following ; 

“ It is already a grave question what shall 
be done with those slaves who were aban- 
doned by their owners on the advance of 
our txmops into Southern tei’ritorjq as^at 
Beaufort district, in South Carolina. The 
number left within our control at that point 
is very considerable ; and similar cases will 
probably occur. What shall be done with 
them ? Can we afford to send them forward 
to tlieir masters, to be by them armed 
against us, or used in producing supplies to 
sustain the Rebellion ? Their labor may be 
useful tons; withheld from the enemy, it 
lessens his military resources ; and withhold- 
ing them has no tendency to induce the hor- 
rors of insurrection, even in the Rebel com- 
munities. They constitute a military re- 
source; and, being such, that they should 
not be turned over to the enemy is too plain 
to discuss. Why deprive him of supplies by 
a blockade, and voluntarily give him men to 
produce them? 

“ The disposition to be made of the slaves 
of Rebels, after the close of the war, can he 
safely left to the wisdom and patriotism of 
Congress. The Representatives of the peo- 
ple will unquestionably secure to the loyal 
slaveholders every right to which they are 
entitled under the Constitution of the coun- 
try. SiMosr OamevvON, 

“ Secretary of War.’’ 


Tlie abuse of negroes wlio liad 
escaped from. Rebel • masters in Tir- 
ginia and taken skelter within the 
lines of the Army of the Potomac^ 
elicited the following: 
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“ Depaetment of State, ) 

“ "W ASHiiTOTON, Dec. 4, 1861. f 

To Maj.-Gen. Geo. B. MoOeellan- : 

“Geseeal: I am directed by the Presi- 
dent to call your attention to the following 
subject; 

“Persons claimed to be held to .service or 
labor under the laws of the State of Vir- 
ginia, and actually eniiduyed in hostile ser- 
vice against the Goveruinent of the United 
States, frequently esca])e from tlie lines of 
the enemy’s forces, and are received witliin 
tiie line.s of the Army of tlie Potomac. 

“This Department understands that such 
persons, afterward coming into the city of 
Washington, are liable to he arrested by the 
city police, upon tlie presumption, arising 
froni color, that they arc fugitives from ser- 
vice or labor. 

“ By the 4t]i section of the Act of Con- 
gress approved August 6, 1861, entitled 
‘An act to confiscate i)roperty used for 
insurrectionary purposes,’ such hostile em- 
ployment is made a full and sufficient 
answer to any further claim to service or 
labor. Persons thus employed and escaping 
are received into the military protection of 
the United States ; and their ari'est as fugi- 
tives from service or labor should be imme- 
diately followed by the military arrest of 
the parties making the seizure. 

“Copies of this communication will be 
sent to the Mayor of the City of Washington 
and to the Marshal of the District of Colum- 
bia, that any collision between the civil and 
military authorities may be avoided. 

“ I am, General, your very obedient, 

“ William H. Sewaed.” 


Maj.-Gen. Bimiside, having estah- 
lislied himself on Roanoke Island, 
issued,'’* conjointly with Coni. Golds- 
horoiigh, a Proclamation, in which 
he said ; 

“ The Governraont asks only that its au- 
thority may he recognized ; and we repeat, 
in no manner or way does it desire to inter- 
fere with your laws, constitutionally estab- 
lished, your institutions of any kind what- 
ever, your property of any sort, or your 
usages in any respect.” 

]M.aj.-Geii, Buell, soon after estah- 
liohing himself at Kashville, Tenn., 
thus demonstrated his undoubted 
devotion to the “ constitutional 
guaranties;” making no distinction 
between Rebels and loyal citizens : 


“ HEADQUAETimS DEPARTMENT ) 

OF THE UhUS, ^ 

“Hashtille, ilarch 6, IShii. S 

“ Dear Sib ; I have hud the li.uun- tu re- 
ceive your communication of the l.st iu-tunt, 
on the subject of fugitive biave-; in ihe eamp.-i 
of the army. 

“ It has come to my knowledge that 
slaves sometimes make tlioir wa\ impruj)- 
erly into our lines; and in some insrances 
they may be eutieod tliorc : but T tiiiuk th.a 
number has been magniiied by repuvi. 
Several .applications luivo hoea ma(h- to jue 
by persons wliose servants have hoea found 
in our camps ; and, in every inst.uiee that I 
know of, the master has recovered his ser- 
vant aii<l taken him away, 

“ I need hardly remind you th.ai. thi?re 
will always be found some lawless ami mis- 
chievous persons in evory arm\ ; hut I as- 
.sure you that the mass of r]ii.s army is law- 
ahiduig, and that it is noirlier its di>^poMti^u 
nor its policy to violate hiw or ilie rights of 
individuals in any {jarticular. 

“ IVitli great respect, your ohodieut ser- 
vant, D. Bl F.LL, 

“Brig.-Gen. Commanding i>e[)arnuent. 
“Hon. J. E. Undeuwooo, t’hairmau Military 
Committee, Fninkfort, Ky.” 

Gen. Joseph Hooker, coinnmndiiig 
on the Upper Potomac, issued'" the 
following order : 

“ To Brigade mid Regimental Commanders 
of this Bidision- : 

“Messrs. Nally, Gray,‘'Dunnington, Dent, 
Adams, Speake, Price, Posey, and Cobey, 
citizens of Maryland, have negroe.^ supposed 
to be witli some of tlie regimeni.s uf this 
division: the Brigadier-rtenerc.l command- 
ing directs that tiiey be permitted to visit 
all the camps of his commauil, in search 
of their property; ami, if found, that they 
be allowed to t;ike possession of the sumo, 
without any interference wh:^t.e^•or. Bin mhl 
any obstacle he threuvn in tindr May by aiiy 
officer or soldier in tlie ilivisinu. ho will 
be at once reported by the regimeiUal eoiu- 
mander to these headtpuirters.” 

Hereupon, some fifteen luoiinrod 
civilians rode up to the eanip of 
Brig.-Gen. Sicldes’s Excelsior Brig- 
ade, having just fired two jiistol-shots,_ 
with evident intent to kill, at a negro 
running off; and thus created, no lit- 
tle excitement among the soldiers; 
who, though generally enlisted with 
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strong anti-negro prejudices, quite 
commonly experienced a gradual 
ciiange, under the discipline of ser- 
vice at the front, Avhere tliey found 
every Black their ready, active, zeal- 
ous friend, and nearly every slave- 
holder or overseer their quiet but 
deadly, implacable foe. Maj. Tolen, 
commanding the 2d regiment, find- 
ing the order to direct the admission 
of but nine persons, ordered the resi- 
due to remain without the lines ; and 
— the repugnance of the soldiers to 
slave-hunting threatening to break 
out into open violence — Gen. Sickles, 
yfho arrived soon afterward, ordered 
the nine out of camp likewise; so 
that the fugitives, if such were there, 
were not there captured. 

Ill the "West, especially within the 
commands of Gens. Halleck and 
Buell, slave-hunters fared much bet- 
ter ; as one of their number about this 
time admiringly reported to a Nash- 
ville journal, as follows : 

“ He visited tlie cj^inp of Gen. McCook, in 
Maury county, in quest of a fugitive ; and 
that officer, instead of throwing obstacles in 
the way, afforded him every facility for the 
successful prosecution of his search. That 
General treated him in the most courteous 
and gentlemanly manner ; as also did Gen. 
Jolinson and Oapt. Blake, the brigade Pro- 
vost-Marshal. Their conduct towai’d him 
was in all respects that of high-toned gen- 
tlemen, desirous of discharging their duties 
])romptly and honorably. It is impossible 
fur the army to prevent slaves from follow- 
ing them; but, whenever the fugitives come 
into the lines of Gen. McCook, they are se- 
cured, and a record made of their names and | 
tlie mimes of their owners. All the owner 
has to do is to apply, either in person or 
through an agent, examine the record, or 
luoic at the slaves ; and, if he finds any that 
belong to him, take them away.” 

In no case does it appear tkat any 
of our pro-Slavery commanders ever 
inquired into or cared for the loyalty 
of either slaveholders or siave-lmnt- 


ers, nor asked whether the persons 
claimed as fugitives bad given im- 
portant information, or rendered 
other service to the cause of the 
Union. 

In the same spirit, Gen. Buell’s 
Provost-Marshal, Bent, at Louisville, 
Ky., issued an order to his (moiuited) 
provost-guard to flog all Blacks, free 
or slave, whom they should find in 
the streets after dark ; and for weeks 
the spectacle was exhibited, to the 
admiration of the thousands of active 
and passive Kehels in that city, of 
this chivalric provost-guard, wearing 
the national nniform, chasing scores 
of unquestionably loyal and hanii- 
less persons at nightfall through the 
streets, over the pavements, and down 
the lanes and alleys, of that city ; 
(jutting and slashing them with cow- 
hide and cat, while their screams of 
fright and agony made merry music 
for traitors of every degree. Many 
were lashed uiirnercifnlly; but with 
no obvious advantage to the national 
cause, nor even to the improvement 
of the dubious loyalty of those whom 
the exhibition most delighted and 
edified. 

Gen. Abner ^ Boiibleday, being 
placed in command of the defenses of 
"Washington, answered, tlirough his 
Adjutant, to an inquiry on the sub- 
ject, as follows : 

“ Sie; — am directed by Gen. Donbleday 
to say, in. answer to your letter of the 2cl 
instant, that all negroes coming into the 
lines of any of the camps or forts under his 
command are to be treated as persons, and 
not as chattels. 

“ Under no circumstances, lias the com- 
mander of a fort or camp the power of sur- 
rendering persons claimed as fugitive slaves ; 
as it can not be done witlioiit determining 
their character. 

“The additional article of war recently 
passed by Congress positively prohibits this. 

“ The question has been asked, whether 
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it would not be better to exclude negroes 
altogether from the lines. The General is 
of the opinion that they bring much valu- 
able information, which can not be obtained 
from any other source. They are acquaint- 
ed with all the roads, paths, fords, and 
other natural features, of the country ; and 
they make excellent guides. They also 
know, and frequently have exposed, the 
haunts of Secession spies and traitors and 
the existence of Eebel organizations. They 
will not, therefore, be excluded ” 

Tlie following order was issued, by 
a Brigadier in the Department of the 

Gnlfr 

“ In consequence ot the demoralizing and 
disorganizing tendencies to the troops of 
harboring runaway negroes, it is hereby 
ordered that the respective commanders of 
the camps and gannsons of the several re- 
giments, 2d brigade, turn all such fugitives 
in their camps or garrisons out beyond tlie 
limits of their respective guards and senti- 
nels. By order of 

“ Brig.-Gen. T. Wiixiams.” 

Col. Halbert E. Paine/* 4th Wis- 
Gonsiii, declining to obey this order, 
as “ a violation of law for the pur- 
pose of returning fugitives to Kebels,” 
was arrested and deprived of bis com- 
mand. — 

Lt.-Col. D. E. Anthony, Yth Kan- 
sas, was likewise aiTested and de- 
prived of liis command in Tennessee, 
for issuing an order, wliieh said : 

“ The impudence and impertinence of the 
open and armed lichcls, traitors, Secession- 
ists, and Southeru-rigbts men of this section 
of the State of Tennessee, in arrogantly de- 
manding the riglit to search our camp for 
fugitive slaves, has become a nuisance, and 
wall no longer bo tolerated. Oflicers will 
see that this class of men, who visit our 
camp for this purpose, arc excluded from our 
lines. 

“ Should any such person be found within 
■ our lines, he will he arrested and sent to 
headquarters. 

“ Any officer or soldier of this command, 
who shall arrest and deliver to his master a 
fugitive slave, shall he summarily and se- 
verely pmiished, according to the laws rela- 
tive to such crimes.” 


Maj.-Gen. David Huiiter, having 
succeeded to eonmiand at Hilton 
Head, issued the following : 

“ HEADQUAliTmi.S Dkp’t OF TUi: SoTTU. ) 

Hilton Heai>, S. C., ilay p, 

“ General Order, bio. 11. 

“The three States of Georgia, 'Fb.c-ida, 
.and South Carolina, comprising the Military 
Depiartmeut of the South, having dclihcrate- 
ly declared themselves no hmger muior the 
United States of America, ami imving taken 
up arms against the United States, it be- 
comes a military necessity to declare them 
under martial law. 

“This was aecordittgly done on the 25tli 
day of April, 1S()2. Slavery ;uid martial law 
in a free country are altogether incominiti- 
ble. The persons in these States — Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina — lieretoforu 
held as slaves, are therefore declared for- 
ever free.” 

This order was rosL-iudod or an- 
nulled by PresidcMt .Liuouhi, in a 
Procliiniatiou whit.di rceitos it and 
proceeds : 

“And, whereas, the same is producing 
some excitement and misimderstanding', 
therefore I, Abralmm Lincoln, I’re.shient of 
the United States, proclaim and declare 
that the Government of tlie United States 
had no knowledge or belief of an intention 
on the part of Gen. Hunter to issue such 
proclamation, nor has it yet any authentic 
information that tlie document is germlne: 
and, further, that neither Gen. iluntcr nor 
any other commander or person has been 
authorized by the Government of the Unit- 
ed States to make proelamation declaring 
the slaves of any State free; and that tho 
supposed proclamation now in iinotion, 
whether genuine or false, is altogether voivl, 
so far as respects such dcclaratimi. '[ fnr- 
ther make known that, wlicthcr it he ciun- 
potent for me, as Gommamler-in-t 'hief of 
the Army and Navy, to deeiaro ilif slave.s 
of any State or States free ; and wlititiu*r at 
any time, or in any case, it siuill have be- 
come a necessity imlisponsahle to tlie maiu- 
tenauce of the Government to exercise 
such supposed power, are questions which, 
under my responsibility, I reserve to my- 
self, and which I can not feel justiiied hi 
leaving to the doei.sion of commanders in 
the field. • 

“Those are totally diilbrent questions 
from those of police regulations in armies 
Or in camps. 


On the sixth day of March last, by a 

'-^Elected to the XlfelSth Congress (House) j Juno 18, 1802. March 31. 

as a UmouLst, from the Milwaukee District. 1 May 19. 
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Bpeclal Message, I recommended to Con- 
gress the adoption of a joint resolution, to 
be substantially as follows : 

“ ‘ Resolved, That the United States ought to cooper- 
ate with any State which may adopt gradual abolish- 
ment of Slavery, giving to such State pecuniary aid, to 
he used by such State in its discretion, to coniiiensate for 
the inconveniences, public and private, produced by such 
change of system.’ 

“ The resolution, in the language above 
quoted, was adopted by large majorities in 
both branches of Congress, and now stands 
an authentic, definite, and solemn proposal 
of the Nation to the States and people 
most interested in the subject-matter. To 
the people of these States now, I mostly ap- 
peal. I do not argue — I beseech you to 
make the arguments for yourselves. You 
can not, if you would, be blind to the signs 
of the times. 

“ I beg of you a calm and enlarged con- 
sideration of them, ranging, if it may he, far 
above partisan and personal politics. 

“ This proposal makes common cause for 
a common object, casting no I'eproaches 
upon any. It acts not the Pharisee. The 
change it contemplates wonld come gently 
as the dews of Heaven, not i-ending or 
wrecking any tiling. Will you not embrace 
it ? So much good has not been done by 
one eftort in all past time, as, in the Provi- 
dence of God, it is now yonr high jirivilege 
to do. May the vast future not have to 
lament that you have neglected it! 

“ In witness whereoti I have hereunto set 
my baud and caused the seal of tlio United 
States to be hereunto affixed. 

“Done at the dty of Washington this 
19th day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1 8(32, and of the independence of 
the United States the eighty-sixth. 

“ (Signed) Abkaham Lincoln. 

“ By the President : 

“W. H. Seward, Secretary of State.” 

Contrary to a very general impres- 
sion, Gen. McClellan was among the 
first not only to perceive, hut to as- 
sert, that the Kehellion was essential- 
ly a slaveholders’ enterprise, and 
that it might be eftectively assailed 
through Slavery. Tims, in his Mem- 
orandum privately addressed to the 
President, Ang. dth, 1861, when he 
had but just taken command of the 
Army of the Potomac, he says ; 

“ In tins contest, it has become necessary 
to crush a population sufficiently numerous, 
iiitelligont, and warlike, to constitute a na- 
tion. We have not only to defeat their arm- 


ed and organized forces in the field, hut to 
display such an overwhelming strength as 
will convince all our antagonists, especially 
those of the governing aristocratic class, of 
the utter impossibility of resistance. Our 
late reverses make this course imperative. 
Had we been successful in the recent battle 
[first Bull Run], it is possible that we 
might have been spared the labor and ex- 
pense of a great effort ; now, we have no 
alternative. Their success will enable the 
political leaders of the Rebels to convince 
the mass of their people that wo are in- 
ferior to them in force and courage, and to 
command all their resources. The contest 
began with a class ; now it is with a people ; 
our military success can alone restore the 
former issue.” 

After suggesting various military 
movements, including one down tlie 
Mississippi, as required to constitute a 
general advance upon tbe strongliolds 
of the Pebellion, lie proceeds ; 

“There is another independent move- 
ment which has often been suggested, and 
which has always recomraeiuled itself to 
ray judgment. I refer to a movement from 
Kansas and Nebraska, througli the Indian 
Territory, upon Red river and western 
Texas, for the purpose of protecting and 
developing the latent Union and Free-State 
sentiment, well known to predoiriiniito in 
western Texas; and which, like a similar 
sentiment in Western Virginia, will, if pro- 
tected, ultimately organize that section into 
a Free State.” 

In view of these sensible and per- 
tinent suggestions, it is impossible 
not to feel that Gen. McClellan’s 
naturally fair though not brilliant 
mind was subjected, during bis long 
sojourn thereafter iu Washington, to 
sinister political influences and the 
whispered appeals and tein]:)ting sug- 
gestions of a selfish and sordid amhi- 
tion. During that Fall and Winter, 
his house was thronged with partisans 
of the extreme “ Peace ” wing of tbe 
Democratic party, who must have 
held out to him the golden lure of 
the Presidency as the reward of a for- 
hearing, temporizing, procrastinating 
policy, which would exhaust the re- 
sources and chill the ardor of tbe 
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Kortli, in enormous preparations and 
fruitless undertakings, until tlie con- 
joint pressure of Conscription and 
Taxation, the impossibility of further 
borrowing, and the heart-sickness of 
hope deferred, should impel a major- 
■ ity to acquiesce in any adjustment or 
compromise that would restore Peace 
to the country. Such seems the only 
plaiisihie explanation of his timid 
and dawdling military policy, his 
habitual doubling or trebling of the 
Rebel force eontronting him, and of 
the signal incoherence and incon- 
sequence, especially with regard to 
Slavery and negroes, of the lecture 
which, directly after his retreat from 
the Chickahominy to the James had 
been consummated, he found time to 
indite — or at least to transcribe and 
dispatch — to his perplexed and sore- 
ly tried superior. It is as follows : 

“ Headquahtees Army op the Potomao, 

Camp xeae Haeeisox’s Landing, Va., 

July 7, 1862, . 

“ Me, President : Ton have been fully iu’ 
formed that the Eebel army is in tbe front, 
with the purpose of overwhelming us by 
attacking our -position or reducing us by 
blocking our river communications. I can 
not but regard our condition as critical ; and 
I earnestly desire, in view of possible con- 
tingencies, to lay before your excellency, for 
your private consideration, my general 
views concerning the existing state of the 
Rebellion, although they do not strictly re- 
late to the situation of this army, or strictly 
come within the scope of my official duties. 
These views amount to convictions, and are 
deeply impressed upon my mind and heart. 
Our cause must never be abandoned ; it is 
the cause of free institutions and. self-gov- 
ernment. The Constitution and the Union 
must be preserved, whatever may be the 
cost in time, treasure, and blood. If Seces- 
sion is successful, other dissolutions are 
clearly to be seen in the future. Let neither 
military disaster, political faction, nor for- 
eign war, shake your settled purpose to en- 
force the efpial operation of the laws of the 


“ The time has come when the Govern- 
ment must determine upon a civil and mili- 
tary policy, covering the whole ground of 
our national trouble. 


“The responsibility of (Ictonniidng, (lo- 
claring, and supporting such civil uml mili- 
tary policy, and of directing tliv' whulo 
course of national aiVairs in regard tu the 
Eebcdlion, must now he a.ssiuueil mui exer- 
cised by you, or our cause will be hist, Tlie 
Constitution gives you power, even for the 
present terrible exigency. 

“This Rebellion lias tc^'^mned the charac- 
ter of a war; as such it shuuhl be ren.-inleil ; 
and it .should beeoiuluetcd upon the highest 
principles known to 0}!ri.stian civilization. 
It should not be a war looking to the subju- 
gation of the people of any State, iu any 
event. It should not be at all a war upon 
populations but against anaod forces and 
political organizati<m.s. Reitlier <‘onlisea- 
tion of property, political c.xecntion.s of per- 
sons, territorial organization of States, nor 
forcible abolition of Slavery, should be c-on- 
teinplated for a moment. 

“la prosecuting the war. all pri'.'ate prop- 
erty and uriiirmcd person.s .'-Imuld he .-trictiy 
protected, suiijoet only to the necessity of 
military operations; all jn-ivate projierty 
taken formiiitaryu.se slmuld be paid or re- 
ceipted for; pillage and wu^te siiould bo 
treated as high crimes ; all lumeces'iary tre.s- 
pass sternly prohibited, and offensive de- 
meanor by the milit;iry lowm.-d <-itizens 
promptly rebuked. M ilitary i'.rrests sliould 
not be tolerated, except iu places where 
active hostilities exist; and oaths, not re- 
quired by enactments, constit ut iuually made, 
should be neither demanded imr received. 

“Military government should he confined 
to the preservation of jniblic order and the 
protection of political riglit. Military pow- 
er should not be allowed to interfere with 
the relations of servitude, either by sup- 
porting or impairing tlie antlmrity of tho 
master, except for reiu-essing disorder, as 
in other cases. 81avcs, cuutruband, under 
the .act of Congress, seeking military pro- 
tection, should receive it. The rigiitof the 
Gavernmeut to appropriate pcrmaueiitly lo 
its own service claims to .slave labor simuld 
be asserted, and the right of tlie owner to 
compensation tlierefor shonid (>c rccogni.''.ed. 
This principle might be extended, upon 
grounds of military necessity and security, 
to all the slaves of a particular Slate, thus 
-working manumission in such State ; and iu 
Missouri, perha])3 iu Western 'Virginia alsi), 
and possibly even in Maryland, tlu- exjw- 
diency of such a measure is only a. ijnestiou 
of time. A system of iiolicy thus constitu- 
tional, and pervaded by fJie in)inen(;e.s of 
Christianity and freedom, would rcc.elvo 
the support of almost all truly loyal men, 
would deeply impress the Itebd nnisses ami 
all foreign nation.s, and it nn'giit be humbly 
hoped that it would commend itself to the 
favor of the Almighty. 
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“Unless the principles governing tlie fu- 
ture conduct of our struggle shall be made 
known and approved, the effort to obtain 
requisite forces will be almost hopeless. A 
declaration of radical views, especially upon 
Slavery, will rapidly disintegrate our jmes- 
ent armies. The policy of the G-overnment 
must be supported by concentration of mili- 
tary power. The national forces should not 
he dispei'sed in expeditions, posts of occupa- 
tion, and numerous armies, but should be 
mainly collected into masses, and bronght 
to bear upon the armies of the Confederate 
States. Those armies thoroughly defeated, 
the political, structure which they support 
■would soon cease to exist. 

“In carrying out any system of policy 
which you may form, yon will require a 
coramander-iu-chief of the army, one who 
possesses your confidence, understands your 
views, and who is competent to execute 
your orders, by directing the military forces 
of the nation to the accomplishment of the 
objects by you proposed. I do not ask that 
place for myself. I am Avilling to serve you 
in such position as you may assign me, 
and I will do so as feithfully as ever subor- 
din.ate served superior. 

“ I may be on tire brink of eternity ; and, 
as I hope .forgiveness from my Maker, I 
have written this letter with sincerity to- 
■ward you and from love for my country. 

“ Very respectfully, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Geohoe B. MoCleixan, 
“Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

“ His Excellency ^, Lin’ooen’, President.” 

If Gen. M. Lad been asked to re- 
concile the precepts of this letter re- 
garding Slavery — ^I'low “the relations 
of servitude,” for example, could be 
preserved in a district subject to 
“ military power,” without a distinct 
recognition and support of those “ re- 
lations” by the military authority 
there dominant ; or in what manner 
he would have “ disorder ” repressed, 
when it w'as caused by the slave’s as- , 
serting his right to control his own 
actions and the master’s resisting it 
— he might have answered ingen- 
iously, but to what purpose? Mani- 
festly, the ruling authority, -whether 
civil or military, must either support 
the slaveholder’s claim of property in 


and power over his slaves, or it will 
be seriously impaired-nay, utterly 
defied and overthrown. In “ re- 
pressing” the “disorder” certain to 
arise in the premises, the comniander 
must inevitably decide which to sup- 
port — the master’s assertion of au- 
thority, or the slave’s claim to liberty. 
“ Political rights” can receive “ pro- 
tection” only when it has been de- 
termined where the rigid lies. Tlie 
“manumission,” which Gen. M. fore- 
shadowed in Missouri, West Virginia, 
and Maryland, was not merely “a 
question of time.” It was a ques- 
tion of power as well ; since he plain- 
ly contemplated its achievement, not 
by popular action, but by military 
force. Paying tlie “ owner ” might, 
indeed, modify his wrath ; but could 
not aftect the fundamental question 
of authority and right. 


A letter addressed” to the Presi- 
dent some -weeks after this, entitled 
“The Prayer of Twenty Millions,” 
and exhorting Mr. Lincoln — not to 
proclaim all the slaves in our country 
free, but to execute the la-v^s of the 
land which operated to free large 
classes of the slaves of Ecbels — con- 
cludes as follows : 

“ On the face of tliis-^fide earth, Mr, Presi- 
dent, there is not one ciislntereBted, deter- 
mined, intelligent champion of tlie Union 
cause who does not feel that all attempts to 
put down the Kebellion, and at the same 
time uphold its inciting cause, are prcjios- 
terous and futile — that the RebelUou, if 
crushed out to-morrow, would he renewed 
within a year if Slavery were left in full 
vigor — that array officers, Avho remain to 
this day devoted to Slavery, can at best lie 
but half-way loyal to the Union — and that 
every hour of deference to Slavery is an 
hour of added and deepened peril to the 
Union. I appeal to the testimony of your 
Embassadors in Europe. It is freely at 
your service, not mine. Ask them to toll 
you candidly whether the seeming subser- 


Aug. 19, 1862. 
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viency of your policy to the slaveholding, 
Slavery-upholding interest, is not the per- 
plexity, the despair, of statesmen of all par- 
ties; and be admonished hy the general 
ansTverl 

“I close as I began, with the statement 
that what an immense majozity of the loyal 
millions of your countrymen require of you 
is a frank, declared, unqualified, ungrudg- 
ing execution of the laws of the land, znore 
especially of the Confiscation Act. That 
act gives freedom to the slaves of Eehels 
coming within our lines, or wliozn those 
lines may at any time inclose — we ask you 
to render it due obedience by publicly re- 
quiring all your subordinates to recognize 
and obey it. The Kebels are everywhere 
using the late anti-negro riots in the Forth 
— as they have long used your officers’ 
treatment of negroes in the Sozzth-— -to con- 
vince the slaves that they have nothing to 
hope frozn a Union success — that we mean 
in that case to sell them into a bitter bond- 
age to defray the cost of the ■whar. Let 
tlzem impress this as a truth on the great 
mass of their ignoimnt and credulous bond- 
men, and the TJnioiz will never be restore<l 
— never. We can not conquer ten inillious 
of people united in solid phalanx against 
us, powerfully aided by Forthern sympa- 
thizers and European allies. "VVe must have 
scouts, guides, spies, cooks, teamsters, dig- 
gers, and choppers, from the Blacks of the 
South — whether we allow them to fight for 
us or not — oz* we shall be baffled and re- 
pelled. As one of the millions who would 
gladly have avoided this struggle at any 
sacrifice but that of principle and honor, 
but who now feel that the triumph of the 
Union is indispensable not only to the ex- 
istence of our country, but to the well-being 
of znankind, I entreat you to I’ender a hearty 
and unequivocal obedience to the law of the 
land. Yours, Hokace Gemelbt.” 

The President — ^very imexpected- 
ly—replied to this appeal by tele- 
grapli : in order, doubtless, to place 
before the public matter deemed by 
him important, and which bad prob- 
ably been prepared for issue before 
the receipt of the letter to which he 
thus obbcj^uely responded : 

“Executive Maksiok, 'W’ashihotok, 

^ Aug. 22, 1862. 

“ lion. IloBAOB Gkeelet ; 

“ Deazz Sib : I have just i*oad yours of the 
IDth instant, addressed to myself thz’oagh 
The Few Yorh Trihtne. 

“ If _ there J)e in it any statements or as- 
sumptions of fact which I may know to be 


erroneous, I do not now and here contro- 
vert them. 

“ If there bo any inferences wliich I may 
believe to be fulsi.-ly drawn. J do mit m.-v,- 
and here argue against them. 

“If thei'e be jici'ceptilile in it ;;n inqiarient 
and dictatorhzl tone, I waive it iii doiVri nce 
to an old friend whose heart 1 imve always 
supposed to be riglit. 

“As to the policy I ‘seem to bo pursu- 
ing,’ as you say, 1 have not nieanl to h>ave 
any one in doubt. 1 would .'>iU’e tlie I'nion. 

I would save it in the sborii-st nuy under 
the Constitution. 

“The sooner the nati«inal authority can 
be restoz*ed, the rumi'er tlie Tiiiou v iil he 
the Union as it was. 

“If there be those who would not save 
the Union unless they could at tlie same 
time save Shivery, I do not agree witli 
thezn. 

“ If there be those who would not save 
the Union unless they could at the sama 
time destroy Slavery, I do not agree with 
them. 

“JU/ pnrnmonnt olject is to sare the 
Fnion^ anil not either to m-ve or dmtrotj 
Slaury. 

“ If I could save the Union witliout fre( 3 - 
ing any slave, I would do it — if I could save 
it by freeing all the .slaves, 1 would do it — 
and if I could do it by freeing .some and 
leaving others alone, I would also di> tliat, 

“ What I do about Slavery and tlio 
Colored Race, T do because I believe it 
helps to save this Union; and what I for- 
bear, I forbear because T do not believe it 
I would help to save the Union. 

“ I shall do less whenever I shall believe 
what I azn doimt hurts the. cam-L-: and I 
shall do more whenovor I beliove doing 
uzore tvill hedp the causii, 

“I shall try to correct error-' when shown 
to he errors; and I .'-hall adopt new views 
.so fa.st as they shall ap]>car to be true. vieViS. 

“I have here stated my purpose aceord- 
ing to my views of t)Uieiai duly; and 1 in- 
tend no modirhvitiou of iuy ofi-e.vpre.s-ed 
personal wish that all men everywhere could 
be fi'ee. Yours, A. l-ixcoLN.” 

Many otliers called on or wrofo to 
tlie President about this time, m-o-ing 
Mm to action in tbe spirit uf ;Mr- 
G-reeley’s letter. He beard all with 
conrtesy, suggesting objections that 
were not intended tor conchisions, 
bnt rather to indicate and enforco 
the grave importance of the topic, 
the peril of making a mistake npon 
it, and the difficulty of reaching the 
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Blacks 'witli any proffer of Freedom. 
Tlie slaveholders — especially those in 
the loyal States — wo^d all hear of it 
forthwith, and be influenced by it ; 
the slaves in the disloyal States would 
receive all tidings of it through hos- 
tile channels — ^froni those interested 
in deceiving and misleading them 
with regard to it. Even if correctly 
and promptly advised, what could 
they do ? Bayonets glittered on eve- 
ry side ,• arms were borne by nearly 
every able-bodied White ; while the 
Blacks could oppose to these but their 
empty (and shackled) hands. What 
good, then, could be secured by an 
Abolition policy? “It is a Pope’s 
bull against the comet,” suggested the 
President. “It will unite the South 
and divide the hi'orth,” fiercely clam- 
ored the entire Opposition. So the 
President — ^liabitually cautious, dil- 
atory, reticent — hesitated, and de- 
murred, and resisted — possibly after 
he had silently resolved that the ste^) 
must finally be taken. 

Mr. Lincoln ,was soon visited, 
among others, by a deputation from 
the various Protestant denominations 
of Cliicago, Illinois, charged with the 
duty of urging on him the adoption 
of a more decided and vigorous policy 
of Emancipation. He listened to the 
reading of their memorial, and re- 
sponded in substance as follows: 

“ Tlie subject is difficult, and good men | 
do not agree. For instance : the other day, ' 
four gentlemen of standing and intelligence 
from Nevr York called as a delegation, on 
business connected with the war; but be- 
fore leaving two of them earnestly besought 
me to proclaim general Emancipation; upon 
which the other two at once attacked them. 
You know also that the last session of Con- 
gress had a decided raajoi'ity of anti-SIavery 
men, yet they could not unite on this policy. 
And the same is true of the religious people. 
■W hy, the Rebel soldiers are praying with a 


great deal more earnestness, I fear, than our 
own troops, and expecting God to favor their 
side: for one of onr soldiers, who had been 
taken prisoner, told Senator Wilson a few 
days since that he met nothing so discourag- 
ing as the evident sincerity of those he was 
among in their prayers. But we will talk 
over the merits of the case. 

“ What good would a proclamation of 
Emancipation from me do, especially as we 
are now situated ? I do not want to issue a 
document that the whole world will see must 
necessarily he inoperative, like the Foi)e’s 
bull against the cornet. W oul d my word free 
the slaves, when I can not even enforce the 
Constitution in the Rebel States? I.s there a 
single court, or magistrate, or individual, that 
would be influenced by it there? And what 
reason is there to think it would have any 
greater effect upon the slaves than the late law 
of Congress, which I approved, and which 
offers protection and freedom to the slaves 
of Rebel masters who come within our 
lines ? Yet I can not learn that that law has 
caused a single slave to come over to us. 
And, suppose they could be induced by a 
proclamation of freedom from me to tlirow 
themselves upon us, what should we do with, 
them ? How can we feed and care for such 
a multitude? Gen. Butler wrote me a few 
days since that he was issuing more rations 
to the slaves who liavo rushed to him thaa 
to all the 'White troops under his command. 
They eat, and that is all ; though it is true 
Gen. Butler is feeding the 'Whites also by 
the thousand; for it nearly amounts to a 
famine there. If, now, the pres.suro of tlio 
war ahonlcl call off our forces from Rew 
Orleans to defend some other point, what is 
to prevent the masters from reducing the 
Blacks to Slavery again ; for I am told that 
whenever the Rebels take any Black prison- 
ers, free or slave, they immediately auction 
them off! They did so with those they 
took from a boat that was aground in tho 
Tennessee river a few days ago. And then 
I am very ungenerously attacked for it ! 
Eor instance, when, after the late battles at 
and near Bull Run, an expedition went out 
from W asbington, under a flag of truce, to 
bury the dead and bring in the wonuded,. 
and the Rebels seized the Blaclc.s who went 
along to help, and sent them into Slavery, 
Horace Greeley said in his paper that the 
Government would probably do nothing 
about it. What could I do ? 

“•Row, then, tell me, if you please, what 
possible result of good would follow the 
issuing of such a prochamation as you desiiaj ? 
Understand: I raise no objectioms against it 
on legal or constitutional grounds; for, as 
Commander-in-chief of tlie army and navy 


'Sept. 13. 
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in time of war, I suppose I have a right to 
take any measure which may best subdue 
the enemy ; nor do I itrgc objections of a 
moral nature, in view of possible conse- 
quences of insurrection and massacre at the 
South. I view this matter as a practical 
war measure, to be decided on according to 
the advantages or disadvantages it may offer 
to the suppression of the Eebellion.” 

The deputation responded, urging 
that an Emancipation policy ■would 
greatly strengthen ns in Europe, and 
would justify ns in appealing to the 
God of the oppressed and dotvn-trod- 
deii for His blessing on our future 
eiforts to crush the Hehellion. The 
President rejoined: 

“ I admit that Slavery is at the root of the 
Eebtdlion, or at least its sine qud non. The 
ambition of politicians may have instigated 
them to act ; but they -would have been iin- 

f otent without Slavery as their instrument. 

will also concede that Emancipation would 
help us in Europe, and convince thorn that 
we are incited by something more than am- 
bition. I grant, further, that if would help 
somewhat atthelTorth, though not so much, 

I fear, as you and those you represent im- 
agine. Still, some additional strength would 
be added in that way to the war ; and then, 
unquestionably, it would weaken the Rebels 
by drawing off their laborers, which is of 
great importance ; hnt I am not so sure we 
could do much with the Blacks. If we were 
to arm them, I fear that in a few weeks the ' 
arms would be in the hands of tlie Rebels ; 
and, indeed, thus far, we have not had arms 
enough to equip our Wliite troops. I will 
mention another thing, tliough it meet only 
your scorn and contein])t. There are 50,000 
bayonets in the Union army from the Border 
Slave States. It would be a serious matter 
if, in consequenco of a j)roclaniation such as 
you desire, they should go over to the 
Rebels. I do not think they all would — not 
so many, indeed, as a year ago, or as six 
mouths ago — not so many to-day as yester- 
day. Every day increases their Union feel- 
ing. They are also getting their pride en- 
listed, and want to heat the Rebels. Let me 
say one thing more : I think you should 
admit that -^ve already have an. important 
principle to rally and unite the people, in 
the fact that constitutional government is 
at stake. This is a fundamental idea, going 
down about as deep as any thing.” 

The deputation again developed 
and enforced their views ; and the 


President closed tlie conference with 
these pregnant words : 

“Do not mi.>iumler, stand rno hocau-ie I 
have mentioned rhe.se obieetions. Tisey 
indicate the ditlioullies that iinve tlms far 
prevented my actum isi some .such way as 
you desire. I have not def'idod against a, 
proclamation of liberty to the shoves, but 
hold the matter under advisement. .Asiti 1 
can assure you tiiuc the suliject is on my 
mind, by day and by night, more than any 
other. Wiiatever sliall api>eaf to !ie GdiTs 
will, I will do. I trust that, in the freedota 
with which I have, canvassei] your vi^ovs, I 
have not in any respect injured your feel- 
ings.” 

The depntntion Imd smirocly .re- 
turned to Oliicugo ;uid rejtoiffed to 
their constitnortts, when tlie grout 
body of the President's siipjairtors 
were, eleetriiied. wliile his (ppnmoits 
in general were only still further 
alienated, by the unberaldod appear- 
ance of the following 'proclainaruui : 

“I, Abraham Li.n'Oiii,n-. rri>>id>'ni. of tho 
United State.s of Amerit'a. and (..'ummandor- 
in-ohief of tlie Army and Xavy thereof, da 
hereby proclaim and declare tiiat hereafter, 
as heretofore, tlie w-ar will be ])rosecute(i 
for the object of pracricidly restoring the 
constitutional relation between the United 
States and each of the States, and the 
people thereof, in whkli States tlia.t rela- 
tion is or may be .sit'.ponded or disturlmU, 

“That it i.s my purpose, upon the next 
meeting of Congress, to auain recommend 
the adojitioii of a practical measure tender- 
ing pecuniary aid to the free r.cceplance or 
rqiection of all Slave Smte.s, mi <-;dh‘il, tho 
people whereof may not then he in rehed- 
liou against llu; Unite<l Snues, and v, tn<‘h 
Stato.s may tlum liavc volindarily ailnplod, 
or thereafter may voiuidarily lulont, imiiui- 
diate or gradual abolislnneat, of Slavery 
within their respective limit-; ami that, the 
effort to culoiiize. ])er.M(ii.s of African de cent, 
with their cousem. npim this continent, or 
elsewhere, with the previouslx olifc.ined, 
consent of the governments existing there, 
will be continued. 

“That, on tho first day of .Tamiarv, in 
the year of our Lord one thonsaud eiirht 
hundred and .sixty-rhree. all per.smis held 
as slaves within any State, or designated 
part of a State, the people whereof shall 
then be in rebellion agairi.st tlie f’uited 
States, shall bo then, tlienceforward, and 
forever free; and the Executive Govern- 
ment of tho United States, including the 
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military and naval authority tliei’eof, will 
recognize and maintain the freedom of such 
persons, and will do no act or acts to re- 
press such persons, or any of them, in any 
efforts they may make for their actual free- 
dom. 

“ That the Executive will, on the 1 st 
day of January aforesaid, by proclamation, 
designate the States and parts of States, if 
any, in which the people thereof respect- 
ively shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States ; and the fact that any State, 
or the people thereof, shall on that day be 
in good faith represented in the Congress 
of the United States, by members chosen 
thereto at elections wherein a majority of 
the qualified voters of such State shall have 
participated, shall, in the absence of strong 
countervailing testimony, be deemed con- 
clusive evidence that such State, and the 
people thereof, are not then in rebellion 
against tlie United States. 

“That attention is hereby called to an 
act of Congress entitled ‘An Act to make 
an additional Article of War,’ approved 
March ISth, 1862; and which act is in the 
words and figures following : 

enacted hy ihe SenaU and Home of Itepre- 
sentatives of the United Staten of America in Congress 
assembled, That hon^after the following shall be promul- 
gated ii.s an additional article of war for the government 
of the Army of the United States, and shall' bo obeyed 
and observed as such: 

SECTION 1. Ail oflicers or persons in the military 
or naval service of the United States are prohibited from 
employing any of the forces under their respective com- 
mands for the purpose of returning fugitives from service 
or labor \vho may have escaped from any persons to 
whom such service or labor is claimed to be due; and 
any oflicer who shall be found guilty by a court-martial 
of violating this article shall be dismissed from the 
service. * 

“ ' Sko. 2. And he it further enacted. That this act 
shall take effect from and after its I'lasssigc.’ 

“ Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of 
an act entitled ‘An Act to Suppress Insur- 
rection, to Punish Treason and Rebellion, 
to Seize and Oonfi.scate Property of Rebels, 
and for other Purpose.?,’ approved July 16, 
1863; and whicb sections are in the words 
and figures following; 

“ ‘ Sec. 9. And he it further enacted. That all slaves 
of persons who shall hereafter be engaged in rebellion 
against the Government of the United' States, or who 
.shall in any w'ay give aid or comfort thereto, escaping 
from such persons and taking refuge within the lines of 
the army ; and all slaves captured from such persons, or 
deserted by them and coming under the control of the 
Government of the United States; and all slaves of such 
persons found on [or] being within any place occupied ] 
by Tlobcl forces and afterward occnpleil by forces of the 
linited States, sh.ail be deemed captives of war, and shall 
be forever free of their servitude, .and not again held as 
slaves. 

“ ' Beg. 10. And he it f urther enacted. That no slave 
escaping into any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, from any other State, shall be delivered up, or 
in any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, except 
for crime, or some olf'eiise against the laws, unless the 
person claiming said fugitive shall first make oath that 
the person to whom the labor or service of such fugitive 
is alleged to be due is his lawful owner, and has not 
borne arms against the United States in the present 


Eebcllion, nor in any way given aid and comfortthercto; 
and no person engaged in the military or naval service of 
the United States shall, under any pretense whatever, 
assume to decide on the validity of the claim of any 
person to the service or labor of any other person, or 
surrender up any such person to the claimant, on pain 
of being dismissed from the service.’ 

“And I do hereby enjoin upon and order 
all persons engaged in the military and 
naval service of the United States to ob- 
serve, obey, and enforce, within their re: 
spective spheres of service, the act and 
sections above recited. 

“And the Executive will in clue time 
recommend that all citizens of the United 
States, who shall have remained loyal there- 
to throu[^]iout the Rebellion, shall (upon the 
restoration of the constitutional relation 
between the United States and their re- 
spective States and people, if tliat relation 
shall have been suspended or disttirlied) be 
compensated for all losses by acts of the 
United States, including the loss of slaves. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

“Done at the City of ‘Wasliington, 
this twenty-second day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one 
[n. 8 .] thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two, and of the independence 
of the United States the eighty- 
seventh. 

“Abeaham Linoolh. 

“ By the President : 

“■William II. Skwaed, Secretary of State.” 

It lias been alleged that the ap- 
pearance of this document 'was hast- 
ened by confidential representations 
from our Embassadors at the Coui-ts 
of Western Europe, that a recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy was immi- 
nent, and could hardly be averted 
otherwise than by a policy of Eman- 
cipation. The then Attorney-Gen- 
eral has been quoted as authority 
for this statement ; hut it is still gen- 
erally regarded as apocryphal. It has 
heen likewise asserted that the Presi- ' 
dent had fully decided on resorting 
to this policy some 'V^eeks before the 
Proclamation appeared, and that he 
only withheld it till the military 
situation should assume a 'brighter 
aspect. Pemarks made long after- 
ward in Congress render highly 


Edward Bates, of Missouri. 
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prol'able tlie assumption tliat its 
appearance was somewhat delayed, 
awaiting the issue of the struggle^in 
Maryland, which terminated with 
the battle of Antietam."‘ 

■Whether the open adhesion of the 
President at last to the policy oi 
Emancipation did or did not contri- 
bute to the general defeat of his sup- 
porters in the State Elections which 
soon followed, is still fairly disput- 
able. By those elections, Horatio 
Seymour was made Governor of New 
York and Joel Parker of New^ Jersey : 
supplanting Governors Morgan and 
Olden; wdiilePennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, also gave Opp< isi- 
tion majorities; and Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and most other Western 
States, showed a decided filling off in 
Administration strength. The gene- 
ral result of those elections is summed 
up ill the following table : 

ISCO— President. 1S62— Gov. on CoNonsss. 

- ■ Linoolk. All Olliers . Admin. 0pp. 

812,510 


Kow Tork.... 3«2,fl4G 
S’ ew ,I ?rsey . . . 5S,824 
Ponnsylvauiii. . 2(iS.030 

Ohio 231,010 

Iiidiatia 130.033 

Illinois 172,101 

Michigan ..... 8S,480 
■W'isco'nsiii .... S6.110 

Iowa 70.403 

Minnesota.... 22,003 


20S,.112 

210,831 

133,110 

160,215 

66.267 

66.070 

57,922 


29.'3.s97 806,643 
46.710 C1.30T 

215,616 210.140 
178,755 154,332 
118,517 125,160 
120.116 136,662 
68.716 62,102 

66.801 67,985 

3*66,014 50,898 

15.754 11.442 


1,290.806 1,192,896 1,228,677 

uitj.— 20-8,060. 1862~Opi». niaj.— 3£ 

The lleprcscntatives in Ibiigress 
chosen from these States were politi- 
cally classiiietl as follows: 

1800. 1862. 
liBi’iiif. Dem. Admin. Opp 

new Tm-k...... 23 10 U ii 

Hew .Tersey 2 3 1 ‘ 

Penimvlvania.. 18 7 12 11 

Ohio. 13 8 5 r 

Iinliana... 7 4 4 ' 

Illinois.... 4 0 6 ! 

Michigan......... 4 0 5 

VV'iaeoiisin 3 0 3 i 

Iowa;.,... ........... 2 0 6 

. Mionesoto. ...... ...... 2 0 2 

Total, 10 States 78 87 57 6 

ISOij—Lincolii niai.— 11. 1SC2— Opposition maj., 10. 

UoTE.— A new apportionment under the Census of 1860 
changed matei-ially, between 1860 and 1862, the number 
of liepresentatlves from several of the States. 


■'^Fou^-lit yepl. mil — Proclamation of Free- 
dom, dated 2 2d. 

““Soldiers’ vote: Admn., 14, 8U; Opp., 4,115, 


There were some ct>iinrs>rbai:nn'iug 
changes in the Stales oi’ ■.varc, 
Maryland, Eentucky. and 
as also ill that of Culiiliriiia, where 
the larger share of the Gtaighi^ v-dt; 
of I 860 was in '6d ea-t Ibr tlie Ibiiun 
tickets; luit it was rlcar. at the c'io.-ac 
of the State Eleeti->hs of tliat year, 
that the general ill suecess of ihe 
War for the Ibiion, the v ide-riiread 
and increasing repngiianee to (.'on- 
scription, Taxation, a depreciated 
Currency, and ]dgh-]>rieed Fabrics, 
were arraying ibibllc Sentiment 
against the further i ii'i i.-eeiit ion < >f the 
contest. Of cmiive. the Oppo-itioii 
inveighed agaiiift the management 
of the IV ar and of the Fiiuuu'es, the 
treatment of Gen, McClellan, and tlie 
general inefileienev and iiieapacity of 
the Administration ; but the .-tiviigth 
of that Opposition inhered in [)opu- 
lar repngiianee to the saeriiiees ex- 
acted by and the perils involved in a 
prosecution cff the sti-uggle, tlioiigh 
its most general and taking clamor 
deprecated only '‘The ]ierver.sioii of 
the War for the Union into u War 
for the Negro.'’ Ignoring the sol- 
diers battling for tlie Union- — of 
whom at least tlree-fourths voted 
Ilepublican at each election wl serein 
they were allowed lo vote at all ; but 
who had not yet, beon onabl d to vole 
ill the field, while tlieir abi-em-e erc- 
ated a chasm in the .\dmini5-trafioii 
vote at home — it is tpiite. probable 
that, had a luipular eleaiion been 
held at any time during the year fob 
iowung the Fourth of July, 1 862!, on 
the question of continuing tlio War 
or arresting it on the host aitainublc 
terms, a majority would have voted 
for Peace ; while it is liiglily proba- 


Wisconsin Soldiers’ Yule; Adian,, .S.;:T; 
2,046. No other States had yet authuriz 
soldiers in the uedei to voto, ' 


; Opp., 
d their 
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ble tliat a still larger majority would 
have voted against Emancipation. 
From an early hour of the struggle, 

• the public mind slowly and steadily 
gravitated toward the conclusion that 
the Rebellion was vulnerable only or 
mainly through Slavery ; but that 
conclusion was scarcely reached by a 
majority before the occurrence of the 
E" ew Y ork Riots, in J uly, 1863. The 
President, though widely reproached 
with tardiness and reluctance in tak- 
ing up the gage plainly throwm down 
by the Slave Power, was probably 
ahead of a majority of the people of 
the loyal States in definitively accept- 
ing the issue of Emancii:)ation or Dis- 
union. 

Having taken a long step in the 
right direction, he never retracted nor 
seemed to regret it ; tliough he some- 
times observed tliat the beneficial re- 
sults of the Emancipation policy were 
neither so signal nor so promptly 
realized as its sanguine promoters 
had anticipated, Nevertheless, on the 
day appointed, lie^ issued his absolute 
Proclamation of Freedom, as follows : 

“ Whereas, on the 22(1 day of September, 
in the year of our Lord 1862, a proclamation 
was issued by the President of the United 
States, containing, among other things, the 
following, to wit : 

“ ‘ That on the 1st day of Jannary, in the year of our 
Lord ls(i3, all i»TBon3 held as slaves within any State 
or dosimiated part of a State, tlie people whereof shall 
then be in rebellion atrainst the United States, shall be 
then, thenceforward, and forever free ; and the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the military 
and naval authority thereof, will recognize and maintain 
the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or acts 
to repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts 
they may malic for their actual freedom.’ 

“ ' That the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and parts 
of States, if any, in which tlie people thereof respectively 
shall tlicn lie in rebeni<7ri against the United Slates; and 
the fact that any State, or the people thereof, shall on 
that day be. in good faith represented in the Congress of 
the United States, by members chosen tliereto at elec- 
tions wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such 
State shall have participated, shall, in the absence of 
strong countervailing testimony, he deemed conclusive 
eviderice that such State, and the people thereof, are not 
then in rebellion against the United States.’ 

Xow, tliGvcforo. I, Abe A HAM Lincoln, 
President of the United States, by virtue of 
the power in me vested as Oommander-in- 
chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
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States in time of actual armed rebellion 
against the authority and Government of 
the United States, and as a fit and necessary 
war measure for suppressing said rebellion, 
do, on this first day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, and in accordance witii my pur- 
pose so to do, publicly proclaimed for the 
full period of one hundred days from the 
day first above mentioned, order and des- 
ignate as the States and parts of States 
wherein the people thereof respectively are 
this day in rebellion against the United 
States, the following ; to wit : 

“ Arkansas, Texas, Jjouisiana (except the 
parishes of St. Bernard, Plaqiieininc, Jeffer- 
son, St. John, St. Oharles, St. James, Ascen- 
sion, Assumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, 
St. Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, including 
the city of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alaba- 
ma, Plorida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Oaroruia,andVirginia (except the forty-eight 
counties designated as West Virginia, and 
also the counties of Berkeley, Accomac, 
Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Prin- 
cess Anne, and Norfolk, including the cities 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which ex- 
cepted parts are, for the j)resent, left precise- 
ly as if this proclamation were not issued. 

“ And, by virtue of the power and for the 
purpose aforesaid, I do order and declare 
that all persons held as slaves within said 
designated States and parts of States are 
and henceforward shall be free; and that 
the Executive Government of the United 
States, including the military and naval au- 
thorities thereof, will recognize and main- 
tain the freedom of said persons, 

“ And I hereby enjoin upon the people so 
declared to be free to abstain from all vio- 
lence, unless in necessary self-defense; and 
I recommend to them that, in all cases 
when allowed, they labor fiiithfully for rea- 
sonable wages. 

“And I further declare and make known; 
that such persons, of suitable condition, will 
be received into the armed service of the 
United States to garri.son forts, positions, 
stations, and other places, and to man ves- 
sels of all sorts in said service. 

“ And upon this act, sincerely believed to 
be an act of justice, wurcanted by the Con- 
stitution upon military necessity, I invoke 
the considerate judgment of mankind, and 
the gracious favor of Almighty God. 

“In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my name, and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

“ Done at the city of Washington, this 
Istday of January, in the year of our 
[l. s.] Lord 1863, and of the independenee 
of the United State.s the 87t.h. 

“ By the President : Abeaham Lincoln", 
“ William H. Sewaeu, Secretary of State.'^’ 
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On th (3 abstract question of the 
right of the Government to proclaim 
and enforce Emancipation, Edward 
Everett, in a speech in Fanenil Hall, 
Boston, October, 1864, forcibly said : 

“ Ifc is very doubtful whether any act of 
the Government of the United Stntes was 
necessary to liberate the slaves in a State 
which is in rebellion. There is much reason 
for the opinion that, by the simple act of 
levying wjir against the United States, the 
i-elatioii of Slavery was terminated ; certain- 
ly, so far as concerns the duty of the United 
States to recognize it, or to refrain from 
interfering with it. Not being founded on 
the law of nature, and resting solely on posi- 
tive local law — and that not of the United 
States— as soon as it becomes either the 
motive or pretext of an unjust war against 


the Union— an efScient instrument in the 
hands of the Eehels for carrying on the war 
a source of military strength to the Rebel- 
lion, and of danger to the Government at 
home and abroad, with the additional cer- 
tainty that, in any event hut its abandon- 
ment, it will continue in all future time ta 
work these mischiefs, who can suppose it is 
the duty of the United States to continue to 
recognize it? To maintain this would he a 
contradiction in terms. It would he to re- 
cognize a right in a Rebel master to employ 
his slave in acts of rebellion and treason, 
and the duty of the slave to aid and abet 
his master in the commission of the greatest 
crime known to the law. No such absurdity 
can be admitted ; and any citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, from the President down, who 
should, by any overt act, recognize the duty 
of a slave to obey a Rebel master in a hos- 
tile operation, would himself he giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy.” 


SLAYEEY AHD EMAHCIPATIOH IK COKGEESS. 

The XXXYIItli Congress, as we the extra session, evinced a steadi- 
have seen —while endeavoring to ly growing consciousness — steadily 
evade or to avert its eyes from the growing in the legislative as well as 
fact that it was Slavery which was the popular ‘ mind — that Slavery had 


waging deadly war on the Union— 
did yet give fair notice, through the 
guarded but decisive language of 
some of the more conservative Ee- 
pnhlicans, that, if the Eebellion were 
persisted in, it must inevitably result 
ill tlie overthrow of Slavery. And 
the action of that (Jongress, even at 

“On the clay after the Bull Eun rout, the 
writer first heard this conviction openly de- 
clared. The credit of tho avowal belongs to 
Gen. John Cochrane. 

“ Hon. Elisha E. Potter, of Ehodo Island — 
who may be fairly styled the hereditary chief of 
the Donaocratic party of that State — ^niado a 
speech on the War to tho Senate thereof on the 
10th of August, 1861. After distributing the 
hlamo of ineiting the War between the Northern 
and the Southern ‘ultras,’ dilating on the re- 
sources of tho South, and elucidating the no- 
figliting, anaconda’ mode of warfare proposed 


closed with the union in mortal 
strife — a struggle which both could 
not survive.^ 

Still, President Lincoln hesitated 
and held bach ; anxious that the 
Union should retain its iiold on the 
Border Slave States, especially on 
Kentucky; and ap])areiitly hoping 

by Gen. Scott, and apparently acceded to by the 
Cabinet, ho proceeds : 

“I have said that tho war may assume anoth- 
er aspect, and be a short and bloody one. And 
to such a war — an anii-Slam-y war — it seems 
to ino we are inevitably drifting. It seems to 
me hardly in the power of human wisdom to 
: prevent it. We may commence the v/ar -without 
meaning : to interiere with Slavery j but let us' 
have one or two battles, and get our blood exci- 
ted, and we shall not only not restore anymore 
slaves, but shall proclaim freedom wdicrever we 
go. And it seems to me almost judicial blind- 
ness on the part of the South that they do not 
see that this must b(3 the inevitable result, if 
the contest is prolonged.” 
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tliat tlie alternative of conceded Dis- 
union or constrained Emancipation 
miglit yet be avoided. His first An- 
nual Message^ cautiously avoided tlie 
subject; but proposed a systematic 
colonization — in some territory to be j 
acquired outside of tbe present limits j 
of our country — of those Blacks who 
bad already, or might thereafter, be- ! 
come free in consequence of the war. 
He coolly added : 

“It might bo well to consider, too, 
■whether the free colored people already iu 
the United States could not, so far as iiuli- 1 
viduals may desire, be included in such colo- 
nization.” 

Congress acceded to this, so far as 
to appropriate $100,000 in aid of the 
colonization as aforesaid of the freed- 
men of the District of Columbia ; 
which sum, or most of it, was duly 
squandered— to the satisfaction of cer- 
tain speculators, and the intense, pro- 
tracted misery of a few deluded 
Blacks, who were taken to a wretch- 
ed sand-spit, known as Cow Island, 
on the coast of Hayti, and kept there 
so long as they could be : and tins was 
the practical finale of the Coloniza- 
tion project. 


The XXXVIIth Congress having 
convened for its second (or first reg- 
ular) session, Gen. "Wilson, of Mass., 
gave° notice in Senate of a bill to 
punish officers and privates of our 
armies for arresting, detaining, or de- 
livering persons claimed as fugitive 
slaves ; and Mr. O. Lovejoy, of 111,, 
simultaneously introduced a hill of 
like tenor in the House. Mr. "Wilson 
submitted his hill on the 23d; a re- 
solve to the same efiect having been 
submitted by Mr. Sumner six days 
before ; as one of like nature was 
this day laid before the House by 


Mr. James F. Wilson, of Iowa. Mr. 
"Wilson, of Mass., soon i'e])ortcd'^ his 
bill ; of which he pressed the consid- 
eration ten days afterward ; but it 
was resisted with great ingenuity and 
earnestness by all the Opposition and 
by a few of the more conservative 
Administration Senators. Other bills 
having obtained precedence in the 
Senate, Mr. F. P. Blair reported ® to 
the House from its Military Commit- 
tee, an additional Article of War, as 
follows; 

“All officers are prohibited from employ- 
ing any of the forces under their respectivo 
ooinmunds for the purpose of returning fu- 
gitives from sei'vice. or labor who may liavo 
escaped from any persons to whom such ser- 
vice or labor is claimed to be due. Any 
ofticer who shall he found guilty by court- 
martial of violating this article shall be dis- 
missed from the service.” 

This hill %vas streniionsly opposed 
by Messrs. Mallory and WickMe,. 
of Kentucky, as also by Mr. Val- 
landigham, of Ohio, while ably, 
advocated by Mr. Bingham, of Ohio 
and passed by a (substantially) party* 
vote: Yeas 83; Kays 44. Having* 
been received by the Senate and re- 
ferred to its Military Committee, it. 
was dulyre|)orted* therefrom by Mr. 
H. Wilson; vehemently opposed by 
Messrs. Garret Davis, of Ky., Carlilc, 
of Va., Saulsbnry, of 'Del., and sup- 
ported by Messrs. Wilson, of jMass., 
Howard, of Michigan, Sherman, of 
Ohio, McDougall, of Cal., and An- 
thony, of H. I., and passed:'" Yeas- 
29 ; Hays 9 — a party vote, save that- 
Mr. McDougall, of Cal., voted Yea. 
The hill thus enacted was approved, 
by the President, March loth, 1862. 

Gen. Wilson, upon evidence that, 
the above act was inadequate to re- 
strain the negro-catching propensities, 
of some officers in the service, pro-- 


* Dec. 3, 1861. ®Doc. 2, 1861. “Dec. 4. ’Jan. 6, 1862, ® Feb. 23, “March 4. ’“MarchlO.. 

VOL. il~17 . • 
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posed” furtlier action to tlie same 
end ; and tlie Senate considered “ his 
resolntioii of inquiry. Mr. Grimes, 
of Iowa, in supporting it, made a 
statement as follows : 

“ In the month of February last, an 
officer of the 3d regiment of Iowa infantry, 
stationed at a small town in Missouri,^ suc- 
ceeded in capturing several Rebel bridge- 
burners, and some recruiting officers be- 
longing to Price’s army. The information 
that led to their capture was furnished by 
two or tliree remarkably sln-ewd and intelli- 
gent slaves, claimed by a Lt.-Colonel in the 
Rebel army. Shortly afterward, the master 
dispatched an agent, with instructions to 
seize the slaves, and convey them within 
the Rebel lines : whereupon, the Iowa officer 
seized them, and reported the circumstances 
to headquarters. The slaves, soon under- 
standing the full irai>ort of G-en. Halleck’s 
celebrated Order No. 3, two of them attempt- 
ed an escape. This was regarded as an unpar- 
donable sin. The Iowa officer was imme- 
diately placed under arrest ; and a detach- 
ment of the Missouri State Militia — men iii 
the pay of this Government, and under tlie 
command of Gen. Halleck — were sent in pur- 
suit of the fugitives. The hunt was successful. 
The slaves were caught, and returned to 
their traitor master; hut not until one of 
them liiid been shot by order of the soldier 
in command of the pursuing party.” 

■ Mr. Sumner followed in an able 
speech in advocacy ; but the subject 
was overlaid by others deemed more 
urgent ; and the bill was not conclu- 
sively acted on. 

At an early period of tlie session, 
Gen. Wilson had proposed a refer- 
ence of all law.s relating to persons of 
color in the District of Columbia, 
and to the arrest of fugitives from 
labor, to the Standing Committee on 
said District, with instnictions that 
they consider the expediency of a 
compensated Abolition of Slavery 
.therein; and he soon afterward in- 
troduced” a bill of like purport; 
which was read twice and referred” 
to the Coniinittee aforesaid. Mr. 
Morrill, of Maine, duly reported 
from said Committee Gen. Wilson’s 


bill; wliich provided for tbe Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the District, and 
the payment to the masters from the 
Treasury of an average compensation 
of $300 each for the slaves thus 
manumitted. The bill was so amended 
as to abolish also the Black Laws of 
said District. Mr. G. Davis, of Ky., 
bitterly opposed tbe bill ; proposing 
so to amend it as to send out of tbe 
comitiy all persons freed thereby ; 
which was ardently supported by 
Mr. Sanlsbnry, of Del. Mr. Doolittle 
(Repub.), of Wise., favored coloniz- 
ing the freedmen, but moved to add 
“ with their own consent ;” which 
prevailed — Yeas 23 ; Nays 16 — and 
Mr. Davis’s pro 2 :)osition, as thus 
amended, was lost by a tie vote — 19 
to 19; and the emancipating hill — 
after having been ably supported by 
Messrs. Wibnot, of Pa., Hale, of 
N. H., Pomeroy, of Kansas (against 
paying tbe masters). King, of N. Y., 
Wilson, of Mass., Harlan, of Iowa, 
Wilkinson, of Minn., Sumner, of 
Mass., Fessenden, __^of Maine, Brown- 
ing, of 111., and Morrill, of Maine, 
and further opposed by Messrs. 
Wright (Union), of Ind., Willey, of 
West Ya. (who washed the question 
of Emancipation submitted to a pop- 
ular vote of the District), Kennedy, 
of Md., McDougall, of Cal., and 
Bayard, of Del- — was passed Yeas 
39 ; Nays 14. — as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Antliony, Browning, 
Chandler, Clark, Gollaraer, Dixon, Doolit- 
tle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grinves, Hale, 
Harlan, Harris, How.ard, Howe, Iving, Lane, 
of Ind., Lane, of Kansas, Morrill, Bouie.rf>y, 
Sherman, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trum])ull, 
Wade, Wilkinson, Wilmot, and Wilson, -of 
Mass. — 29. 

Nays — Messrs. Bayard, Oarlile, Davis, 
Henderson, Kennedy, Latham, ilcdlougall’ 
Nesmith, Rowell, Saulsbnry, Stark, Willey, 
Wilson, of Mo., and Wrlglit — 14. 
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This bill having reached the 
House, Mr. Stevens, of Pa., in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, moved the 
laying aside successively of each bill 
preceding it on the calendar, and 
thus reached this one; •which was 
taken np and debated by Judge 
Thomas, of Mass., and Mr. Crittenden, 
of Ky., in opposition. Mr. Stevens 
tried to close the debate next day, 
but failed ; and the bill was advoca- 
ted by Messrs. F. P. Blair, of Mo., 
Bingham, Blake, Riddle, Ashley, and 
Hutchins, of Oliio, Rollins, of N. H., 
and Yan Horn, of H. Y. Mr. Ste- 
vens at length induced the Commit- 
tee to rise and report the bill ; when 
the measure was further opposed by 
Messrs. H. B. Wright, of Pa,, Wads- 
worth, Harding, Menzies, and Wick- 
li'ffe, of Ky., and supported by Messrs, 
Hickman, of Pa., Train, of Mass,, 
Lovejoy, of 111., Dunn, of Ind,, Cox 
and Y allandigham, of Ohio ; and 
passed under the Previous Question : 
Yeas 93 ; Hays 39. [Messrs. G. H. 
Browne, of R. English, of Conn., 
Haight and Odell, of H. Y., Sheffield, 
of R. I., and B. F. Thomas, of Mass., 
voted Yea with the Republicans ; 
while Messrs. J. B. Blair and Win. 
G, Brown, of Ya., James S, Rollins, 
of Mo., and Francis Thomas, of Md., 
voted Hay with the Democrats and 
Kentuckians.] The bill, thus passed 
on the 11th, was signed by the Presi- 
dent on the 16tli of April, 1863.^” 


President Lincoln made liis first 
overt, yet cautious, demonstration 

“April 10. 

“ Some of tlie anomalies of tb.e slaveholding 
system were brought to light in the execution 
of this measure. Por instance: while it had 
long been usual for White men to sell their 
parti-colored children, there were no known 
precedents for a like thrifty procedure on the 


against Slavery as the main cause of 
our subsisting troubles in a Sjiecial 
Message,” which proposed that the 
Houses of Congress should unite in 
adopting this joint resolution : 

JBesoUed, That the United States, in or- 
der to cooperate with any State which may 
adopt gradual abolition of Slavery, give to 
such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such 
State, in its discretion, to compensate it for 
the inconvenience, public and private, pro- 
duced by such change of system.” 

This proposition he commended in 
these guarded and deferential terms : 

“ If the proposition contained in the reso- 
lution does not meet the approval of Con- 
gress and the country, there is an end of it. 
But, if it does command such api)roval, I 
deem it of importance that the States and 
people immediately interested should be at 
once distinctly notified of the fact, so that 
they may begin to consider whether to 
accept or reject it. 

“The Federal Government would find 
its Ijighest interest in such a measure, as 
one of the most important means of self- 
]) reservation. The leaders of the existing 
Rebellion entertain the hope that this Gov- 
ernment will ultimately be forced to ac- 
knowledge the independence of some part 
of the disaffected region, and that all the 
Slave States north of such part will then 
say, ‘ The Union for which we have strug- 
gled being already gone, we now choose to 
go "with the Southern section.’ To deprive 
them' of this hope snhstantially ends the 
Rebellion; and the initiation of Emancipa- 
tion deprives them of it, and of all the States 
initiating it. 

“ The point is not that all the States tol- 
erating Slavery would very soon, if at all, 
initiate Emancipation ; but, while the offer 
is equally made to all, the more Isforthera 
shall, by such initiation, make it certain to 
the more Southern that in no event will the 
former ever join the latter in their proposed 
Confederacy. * * * 'While it is true that 
the adoption of the proposed resolution 
would be merely initiatory, and not within 
itself a practical measure, it is recommended 
in the hope that it would soon lead to im- 
portant practical results. In full view of 
my great responsibility to my God and to 

part of Blacks; but IT. S. Treasurer Spinner 
was waited on by a District negro (free), who 
had bought and paid for his (slave) wife, and 
who required payment not only for her but for 
their half-dozen children— all his legal and sala- 
ble chattels — and the claim could not be disal- 
lowed. ““ March 6, 1862. 
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my country, I earncvstly beg the attention 
of Congress and the people to the sub- 
ject.” 

Mr. StevenSj of Pa., having moved 
and carried a reference of this Mes- 
sage hy the House to a Committee of 
the ‘Whole on the State of the Union, 
and Mr. R. Colliding, of Y., hav- 
ing moved the resolve above recom- 
mended, a debate sprung up thereon; 
which is notable only as developing 
the repugnance of the Unionists of the 
Rorder Slave States, with that of the 
Democrats of all the States, to com- 
pensated or any other Emancipation. 
Messrs. Wadsworth, Mallory, Wick- 
liffe,and Crittenden, of Ivy., and Cris- 
field, of Md., spoke for the former ; 
Messrs. Richardson, of 111., Voorhees, 
of Ind., Biddle, of Pa., for the lat- 
ter. All the Republicans who spoke 
supported the proposition; though 
Messrs, Stevens and Hickman, of Pa., 
characterized it as timid, temporizing, 
and of Biiiall account. It passed the 
House*® by 89 Yeas (Republicans, 
West Tirginians, and a few others 
not strictly partisans) to 31 Hays (in- 
cluding Crisfield, Leary, and Francis 
Thomas, of Md., with Crittenden, 
Dunlap, Harding, Wadsworth, and 
Wickliffe, of ‘Ky. — the rest Demo- 
crats). 

The resolve having readied the 
Senate and been duly referred, Mr, 
Trumbull, of 111., reported®® it favo- 
rably from the Judiciary Committee ; 
when, on its coming up,®** it was 
fiercely assailed by Mr. Sanlsbury, 
of Delaware, and more temperately 
opposed by 'Messrs. Willey, of Va., 
McDongall and Latham, of Cal., and 
Powell, of Ky, Mr. Henderson, of 
Mo., supported it, and thenoeforward 
acted as an emancipationist. Messrs. 


Sherman, of Ohio, Doolittle, of 
Wise., Browning, of 111., and Mor- 
riU, of Maine, also advocated the 
measure; and it passed®® — Yeas 32 
(including Davis, of Ky., Henderson, 
of Mo., Thomson [Dem.], of K. J., 
and Willey, of Va.); Hays — Messrs. 
Bayard and Saulsbury, of Del., Ken- 
nedy, of Md,, Carlile, of Ya., Powell, 
of Ky., Wilson, of Mo., Wright, of 
H- J., Latham, of Cal., Hesmith and 
Stark, of Oregon. It is noteworthy 
that a majority of these Hays were 
the votes of Senators from Border 
States, to which it proffered compen- 
sation for their slaves, all whom have 
since been freed without compensa- 
tion. The President of course ap- 
proved the measure ; but no single 
Slave State ever claimed its benefits ; 
and its only use inhered in its demon- 
stration of the willingness of the 
Unionists to increase their already 
heavy burdens to pay for the slaves 
of the Border States — a willingness 
which the infatuation of the ruling 
class in those State^ rendered abor- 
tive, save in its inevitable tendency 
to soften prejudice and reconcile the 
minds of loyal slaveholders to a social 
revolution fast becoming inevitable. 


Mr. Wilson, of Mass., having giv- 
en notice of a joint resolve granting 
aid to the States of Delaware and 
Maryland to emancipate their slaves, 
Mr. Saulsbury, of Del., objected to 
its consideration ; and it lay over. 
When called up,®® he declared his in- 
flexible hostility to it, and his pur- 
pose to interpose every availa'ole 
obstacle to its passage. It w’as intro- 
duced, however, and had its first read- 
ing; hut was not again taken up. 
Soon, however, Mr. White, of Ind., 
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proposed” a more compreliensiye 
measure; contemplating the gradual 
extinguishment, at the hTational cost, 
of Slavery in all the Border Slave 
States, and moved its reference to a 
Select Committee of nine. Mr. Mal- 
lory, of Ivy., moved that this propo- 
sition do lie on the table; -which 
failed: Yeas 51 ; Kays 68; and it then 
prevailed : Yeas 6Y ; Hays 52. 

The Committee having been ap- 
pointed,” Mr. White reported ” there- 
from a bill offering $300 per head 
from the Treasury for the legal eman- 
cipation of the slaves of Dela-ware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Missomd, or either of I 
them. The bill was committed, but 
not acted on ; having been reported 
too near the close of the Session. 
Hext winter, Mr. Henderson, in the 
Senate, and Mr. Hoell,” in the House, 
submitted bills of similar tenor, pro- 
viding -for compensated emancipation 
in Missouri alone. Each encountered 
a bitter opposition from the Demo- 
cratic and most* of the Border-State 
Members; but Mr. Hoell’s finally 
passed ” the House — Yeas 13 ; Hays 
46. The Senate acted on Mr. Hen- 
derson’s bill, which provided only for 
very Gradual Emancipation — ^lie de- 
claring that if Congress should offer 
his State $10,000,000 for an act of 
Immediate Abolition, he would op- 
pose its acceptance. The Senate de- 
bated hotly and tediously the rival 
advantages of Immediate and Grad- 
ual Emancipation: the Democrats 
opposing both, but inchning the scale 
. in favor of the latter ; which pre- 
vailed — 26 to 11 — and in this shape 
the bill passed : ” Yeas 23 ; Hays 18. 
On reaching the House, it was re- 


ferred — Yeas 81 ; Hays 51 — to the 
Select Committee aforesaid ; which 
was only enabled to perfect it on the 
last” day of the session; when the 
House refused — Yeas 63 ; Hays 5Y — ^ 
to suspend the rules in favor of its 
immediate consideration, which re- 
quired a vote of two-thirds. So per- 
ished the last effort to compensate the 
loyal States for the Emancipation of 
their Slaves — the Democrats and all 
the Border-State members who were 
not friends of the Administration 
nnanimonsly resisting it in every 
shape and to the extent of their pow- 

er. 

We have seen ” that the XXXVIth 
Congress, after it had become Re- 
publican through the withdra-wal of 
the representatives of the Gulf 
States, organized the new Territories 
of Colorado, Hevada, and Dakotah, 
by acts which maintained a profound 
silence with regard to Slavery. The 
liox>e of thus winning a portion of the 
slaveliolding interest to active loyalty 
in the approaching struggle having 
been disappointed, Mr. Arnold, of 
111., submitted ” to the next House a 
bill abolishing and prohibiting Slav- 
ery in every Territory of the Union ; 
which Mr. Lovejoy, of 111., duly re- 
ported ” and pressed to a vote ; ulti- 
mately modifying the hill so as to 
read as follows : 

“An, Act to secure freetlom to all persons -witWii tlio 
Territories of tlio United States ; 

“ To tlio end that freedom may be and 
remain forever tlie fundamental latv of the 
land in all places -whatsoever, so far as it 
lies -within the power or depends upon the 
action of the Government of the United 
States to make it so, therefore — 

“ Be it enacted, &c,, That Slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude, in all cases whatsoever 
(other than in the punishment of crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed), shall henceforth cease, and be pro- 


® April I. “ April 14. ** July 16. Eeb. 12, 1863. ““ March 3. Vol. I., p. 388. 

**Deo. 19. '’“Dec. 15, Jan. 6, 1863. March 24, 1862. “" May 1. 
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liibited forever, in all the Territories of the 
United States now existing, or hereafter to 
be formed or acquired in any way.” 

ITo measure of the session was more 
veliemently opposed, not only by the 
Democrats witlioiit exception, but by 
tbe Border-State Unionists witb equal 
zeal and unanimity ; even Mr. Fish- 
er, of Del, denouncing it, though he 
did not vote on the final passage. 

Mr, Cox, of Ohio, stigmatized it in 
debate as “ a bill for the benefit of 
Secession and Jeff. Davis.” Mr. 
Crisfield, of Md., characterized it as 
“ a palpable violation of the rights of 
the States, and an unwarrantable in- 
terference with private property — a 
fraud upon the States which have 
made cessions of land to this Govern- 
ment, a violation of the Constitution, 
'and a breach of the pledges which 
brought the dominant [Eepuhlican] 
party into power ” — a usurpation ” 

— “ destructive of the good of the 
country,” & g ., &c. Judge Thomas, 
of Mass., held that Congress could 
not warrantably pass this act without 
providing compensation for slave- 
holders in the Territories. Messrs. 
Bingham, of Ohio, Stevens and Kel- 
ley, of Pa,, E. Conkling and Diven, 
of.br. Y., Arnold and Lovejoy, of 111., 
and others, defended the hill, and it 
passed,^® under the Previous Question: I 
Yeas, 85 (allEepiihlicansbut Sheffield, 
of E. I., and Judge Thomas, of Mass. 

— ^to meet wliose objections the origi- 
nal bill find been modified) : M ays, 50 : 
composed of all the Democrats and 
Border-State Unionists who voted, 
including Messrs. Calvert, Crisfield, 
Leary, F raiujis Thomas, and Webster, 
of Md., J. B. Blair, Win. G. Brown, 
and Segar, of Ya., Casey, Crittenden, 
Dunlap, Grider, Harding, Mallory, 

May '12. May 15. June 9. 

. June If. *■* June 19. 
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Menzies, Wa:dswortli, aiidWicldiffe, of 
Ky., Clements and Maynard, of Teiin., 
HaUjKoell, and J. S. Phelps, of Mo. — 
33 of the 50 from Border Slave States. 

The hill having reached the Senate, 
it was reported by Mr. Browning, 
of Illinois, substituting for the terms 
above cited the following ; 

“That, from and after the passage of this 
act, there shall he neither Slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in any of the Territories 
of the United States now existing, or which 
may at any time hereafter be formed or ac- 
quired by the United States, otherwise than 
in punishment of crime, wliereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted.” 

In this shape it passed : Yeas 28 
(all Eepublicans) ; Kays 10 (all Op- 
position) ; and the House concurred 
in the Senate’s amendment — Yeas 
T2 ; Kays 38 — and the bill, being ap- 
proved"’ by the President, became 
hencefortb and e vermore the law of 
the land. 

The policy of confiscating or eman- 
cipating the slaves of those engaged 
in the Eebellion was very cautiously 
and timidly approached at the first 
or extra session of this Congress. 
Yery early in the ensuing session, it 
was again suggested in the Senate by 
Mr. Trumbull,"® of Illinois, and in the 
House by Mr. EHot,"'' of Mass. 

At the former session, Congi*ess 
had ventured only to direct the con- 
fiscation of the right or property 
of masters in such slaves as those 
masters permitted or directed to la- 
bor on fortifications or other works 
designed to aid the Eebellion; but 
now, a bolder and more sweeping 
measure was deemed requisite. Mr. 
Eliot’s joint resolve — after disclaim- 
ing all right to interfere with the in- 
ternal aifairs and institutions of loyal 
States in peace — afiirmed that the ex.- 

I See Yol. I, chap, xxxiv., particularly page 
I 568-10. « Dec. o, 1861. Dec. 2^ 1861, 
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isting war must be prosecuted ac- 
cording to the latws of war, and 

“That, therefore, we do hereby declare 
that the President, as the Oommahder-in- 
chief of our army, and the officers in com- 
inancl under him, have the rigiit to eman- 
cipate all persons held as slaves in any 
military district in a state of insurrection 
against the National Government; and that 
•vve respectfully advise that such order of 
Emancipation he issued, whenever the same 
will avail to weaken the power of the Eeb- 
els in arms, or to strengthen the military 
power of the loyal forces.” 

Mr. Trumbull pi’oposed to enact 
that the slaves of all persons who 
shall take up ariua against the Uni- 
ted States, or in any manner aid or 
abet the existing Eehellion, shall 
thereupon he discliarged from service 
or labor, and become thenceforth for- 
ever free^ any existing law to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Tliese propositions, with various 
modifications, were vehemently dis- 
cussed in either House, not continu- 
ously, hut alternately with other 
measures, nearly to the end of that 
long and excited session. By friend 
and foe, they wer,e debated as though 
their success or failure would decide 
the issue of UnioTi or Disunion. By 
all the anti-Bepublicans, and by some 
of the more conservative Eepiiblicans, 
tliey were denounced as utterly, glar- 
ingly, in antagonism to the Federal 
Constitution, and as calculated to ex- 
tinguish the last vestige of Unionism 
in tlie Slave States, but especially in 
those that had seceded. Said Senator 
Cowan, of Pennsylvania : 

“ Pass tills bill, and the same messenger 
who carries it to the South will come back 
to us witli the news of their complete con- 
.solidatioii as one man. We shall then have 
done that which treason could not do; we 
ourselves shall then have dissolved the 
Union; we shall have rent its sacred char- 
ter, and extinguished the last vestige of affec- 
tion for it in the Slave States hy our blind 
and passionate folly.” 


In the same spirit, hiit more tem- 
perately, the hill was opposed by 
Messrs. Browning, of 111., lUilley, of 
Ta., Henderson, of Mo., and Col- 
lamer, of Yt. (the first and last Ee- 
publicans; the others very decided 
Unionists), as well as more unspar- 
ingly by Messrs. Garret Davis and 
Powell, of Ky., Saulshury, of Del., 
Oarlile, of Ya., and others of the 
Opposition ; while it was supported 
hy Messrs. Trumbull, of 111., lUilsou 
and Sumner, of Mass., Howard, of 
Mich,, Wade and Sherman, of Ohio, 
Morrill and Fessenden, of Maine, 
Clark and Hale, of M. H., and nearly 
all the more decided Bepuhlicans, 
So intense and formidable was the 
resistance that the Senate at length 
referred the bill to a Select Commit- 
tee of seven — ^Mr. Clark, of H. H., 
chairman — ^who duly rej)orted there- 
from “ A hill to suppress Insurrec- 
tion, and punish Treason and Ilehel- 
lion which merely authorized the 
President, at his discretion, to pro- 
claim free all slaves of persons who 
shall be found in arms against the 
United States thirty days after the 
issue of such proclamation. On this 
bill being taken iip,“ Mr. Davis, of 
Hy., tried to have it so amended 
that the said slaves, instead of being 
freed, should be sold and the pro- 
ceeds put into the Treasury ; but 
only seven Senators were found suffi- 
ciently Democratic to sustain that 
proposition. He next proposed that 
no slave should be emancipated 
under this act, until he should be on 
his way to be colonized at some 
point outside of the United States : 
which proposition received but sis 
votes. Here the Senate bill was 
dropped, in deference to the action 


Elected as a Eepublican ia 1861. 
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of tlie House ; in wliieli, after a long, 
arduous,- doubtful struggle, during 
wliicli Mr. Eliot’s resolve was refer- 
red to the Judiciaiy Committee and 
reported against by Mr. Hickman, 
of Pa., its "chairman — “because the 
President has all power now” — it had 
been referred to a Select Committee 
of seven, whereof Mr. Sedgwick, of 
H. Y., was Chairman ; whence Mr. 
Eliot, of Mass., reported ” two bills, 
one providing for confiscating the 
property, the other for emancipating 
the slaves, of persistent Rebels ; 
whereupon debate was renewed and 
continued for days — every Democrat 
and nearly every Border-State mem- 
ber resisting Emancipation as ruinous 
to the Rational cause. Said Mr. W. 
S. Holman, of Ind. (one of tlie most 
loyal and non-partisan of those elected 
as Democrats) ; 

“ I have supported, Sir, and will still sup- 
port, every just measure of this Administra- 
tion to I’estore the Union. Uo partisan in- 
terest shall control me when the Kepublic is 
in danger. I place the interest of my coun- 
try far above every other interest. I will 
make any sacrifice to uphold the Govern- 
ment ; but I will not be deterred from con- 
demning, at this time, this or any other 
series of measures — the otfspring of mis- 
guided zeal a!ul passion, or of wmnt of faith 
in our people — which tends to defeat the 
hope of a restoration of the Union; The 
citizen soldier, stricken down in battle or 
worn out b}-^ the weary march, falls a w-ill- 
ing sacrifice for the Ooustitution of his coun- 
try, and his dying eyes light up with hope 
as they catch the gleam of its starry sym- 
bol ; while we deliberate on measures which 
would overtlirow the one, and blot out the 
stars from the other.” 

Said Judge Thomas (Conservative), 
of Massachusetts : 

^ “ That the hills before the House are in 
violation of the law of nations, and of the 
Oonstitution, I can not — I say it with aU 
deference to others — I can not entertain a 
doubt. My path of duty is plain. The duty 
of obedience to that Constitution was never 
more imperative than now. I am not dis- 
posed to deny that I have for it a supersti- 


tious reverence. I have ‘ worshiped it from 
iny forefathers.’ In the school of rigid dis- 
cipline by which we were prepared for it, in 
the struggles out of which it was horn, the 
seven years of hitter conflict, and the seven 
darker years in which that conflict seemed 
to be fruitless of good ; in the w-isdom with 
which it was constructed and first adminis- 
tered and set in motion ; in the beneficent 
Government it has secured for more than 
two generations; in the blessed influences 
it has exerted upon the cause of Freedom 
and Humanity the world over, I can not fail 
to recognize the hand of a guiding and lov- 
ing Providence. But not for the blessed 
memories of the past only do I cling to it. 
He must be blinded ‘ with excess of light,’ 
or with the want of it, Avho does not see 
that to this nation, trembling on the verge 
of dissolution, it is the only possible bond of 
unity.” 

Mr. Samuel S. Cox, of Ohio, asked : 

“ Most these Northern fanatics he sated 
with negroes, taxes, and blood, with division 
North and devastation South, .and peril to 
constitutional liberty' everywhere, before re- 
lief shall come ? They wall not halt until 
their darling schemes are consummated. 
History tells us tliat such zealots do not and 
can not go backward.” 

Said Mr. Jolin Law, of Indiana : 

“The man who dreams of closing the 
present unhappy contest by reconstructing 
this Unioir upon any other basis tlian that 
prescribed by our fathers, in the compact 
formed by them, is a madman — ay', w'orse, 
a traitor — and should be hung as Ivigli as 
Harnan, Sir, pass these acts, confiscate un- 
der these hills the property of these men, 
cTuancipate their negroes, place arms in the 
hands of these hxnnan gorillas, to murder 
their masters and violate their wives and 
daughter's, and you will have a war such as 
was never witnessed in the worst days of 
the French Revolution, and horrors never 
exceeded in St. Doiningo, for the balance 
of this century at least.” 

Mr, Eliot closed tlie debate in 
an able speecli for tlie bills ; and the 
Confiscation bill was passed — Yeas 
82; Rays 68. 

The Emancipation bill was next 
taken up; when, after rejecting seve- 
ral amendments, the vote was taken 
on its passage, and it 'was defeated : 
Yeas 14 (all Republicans) ; Rays 78 — 
fifteen members elected as Repnb- 
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lieans voting Kay, with all the Demo- 
crats and all the Border-State men. 
The Republicans voting Kay were 
Messrs. Dawes and Delano, of Mass., 
Diven, of H. Y., Dunn, of Ind., Fish- 
er, of Del,, Horton, of Ohio, Wm. 
Kellogg, of 111., Killinger, of Pa., 
Mitchell, of Ind., Kixon, of K. J., 
Korton, of 111., Porter, of Ind., A. H. 
Rice, of Mass., Stratton, of K. J., 
and Train, of Mass. 

Mr, Porter, of Ind,, now moved “ 
a reconsideration; which narrowly 
escaped defeat, on a motion by Mr. 
Holman that it do lie on the table : 
Yeas 69; Kays 73. The reconsidera- 
tion j)revailed : Yeas 84; Kays 64: 
and the bill was recommitted, with 
instructions to report a substitute al- 
ready proposed by Mr. P., which pre- 
vailed — Yeas 84; Kays 66 : and Mr. 
Eliot again reported a bill eman- 
cipating the slaves of certain specified 
classes of prominent Rebels, and also 
of all persons who shall continue in 
armed rebellion sixty days after the 
President shall Jiave issued his proc- 
lamation requiring them to desist 
therefrom. The bill thus modified 
passed the House : Yeas 82 ; Kays 54. 

The House Confiscation bill afore- 
said was taken up in the Senate f 
and, after debate, so amended,"* on 
motion of Mr. Clark, of K. H., as to 
recombine Emancipation therewith ; 
when it was passed ; Yeas 28 ; Nays 
13. The House non-concurred in 
this action : Yeas 8 ; Kays 124; where- 
upon, the Senate insisted, and asked 
a committee of conference; which 
was granted ; and the Committee 
reported a bill which was in sub- 
stance Mr. Clark’s, providing for 
both Confiscation and Emancipa- 

“ May 27. June 17. ” Juno 23. 

^ “ June 38. July 3. July 11. 


tion. Its purport is that all slaves 
of persons who shall give aid or com- 
fort to the Rebellion, who shall take 
refuge within the lines of the army ; 
all slaves captured from such persons, 
or deserted by them, and coining un- 
der the control of the Government ; 
and all slaves of such persons found 
or being witliin any place occnpied 
by Rebel forces, and afterward occu- 
pied by the forces of the United 
States — shall be deemed caxitives of 
war, and shall be for ever free, 
and not again held as slaves; that 
fugitive slaves shall not be surren- 
dered to persons who have given aid 
and comfort to the Rebellion ; that 
no person engaged in the military or 
naval service shall surrender fugitive 
slaves, on pain of being dismissed 
from the service ; that the President 
may employ persons of African de» 
scent for the suppression of the Re- 
bellion, and organize and use them 
in such manner as he may judge best 
for the public welfare. 

This bill passed the House by the 
decisive majority of 82 Yeas to 42 
Kays ; also the Senate, by 27 Yeas to 
12 Kays ; and, being ap>proved by the 
President,” became the law of the 
land, 

President Lincoln having recom- 
mended, in liis first Annual Mes- 
sage, the establishment of Diplo- 
matic intercourse with the republics 
of ITayti and Liberia, Mr. Sumner 
reported” to the Senate, from its Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, a bill 
for that purpose ; which in due time 
was taken up,” supported by its 
author, opposed” by Mr. G. Davis, 
of Ky., who proclaimed his dis- 
gust at the continued introduction 
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of tlie subject of slams and Slavery 
into tills chamber tbougb no one 
but biiiiself had mentioned either in 
connection with this measure. He 
drew a ludicrous picture of “a big 
negro fellow,” fantastically arrayed, 
being presented as Minister from 
Hayti. Mr. Sumner rejoined ; and 
3Ir. Davis’s substitute, providing for 
consular relations only with the re- 
publics aforesaid, was voted down 
Yeas 8 ; Nays 31 — and then the bill 
passed : Yeas 32 ; Nays 7. On reach- 
ing the House, it was referred to its 
Committee on Foreign Affairs ; which 
Committee was discharged®® from its 
furtlier consideration, on motion of 
Mr. Gooch, of Mass., wFo ably and 
temperately advocated its passage. 
Mr. Cox, of Ohio, replied, d la Davis ; 
and, after furtlier debate by Messrs. 
Fessenden, of Maine, Eliot, of Mass., 
McKnight and Kelley, of Pa., and 
Maynard, of Tenn., in favor, and 
Messrs. Biddle, of Pa., and Critten- 
den, of Ky., in opposition, it was 
passed— -Yeas 86 ; Nays 37 — and, 
being signed by the President, be- 
came the law of the land. 


Previous to* the triumph of Email- ' 
cipation in the Federal District, there 
was no public provision for the edu- 
cation of the Blacks, whether bond 
or free ; and very few, even of the 
latter, received any schooling what- 
ever, The great obstacle to improve- 
ment having hecii swept away, Mr. 
Grimes, of Iowa, submitted ®® to thb' 
Senate a bill providing for the edu- 
cation of colored children in the city 
of Washington ; prefacing it by a 
statement tliat, whereas the number 
of those children was in 1860 no less 
than 3,172, and while the Free Blacks 
®®Juao2. "Junes. April 29, 
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of the District were taxed $36,000 
per annum, whereof a tenth was ap- 
jiropriated to the support of schools, 
not one of their children wms per- 
mitted to enter those schools or to 
receive any benefit whatever from the 
money thus wrested from them by 
law for the education of the children 
of the Whites, many of whom paid 
no tax whatever. His hill proposed 
simply that the city revenue raised 
for schools hy the taxation of Blacks 
should be devoted to the education 
of their own children, and not those 
of the Whites, 

This bill having been referred to 
and reported ®® from the District Com- 
mittee, it was taken up,’® on motion 
of Mr. Grimes ; and certain non- 
essential amendments of the Com- 
mittee agreed to. Mr. Wilson, of 
Mass., then moved to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows : 

“ That all persons of color in the District 
of Columbia, or within the corporate limits 
of the cities of Washington and George- 
town, shall be subject and amenable to the 
same laws and ordinaaces to which free 
White persons ai’e or may be subject or 
amenable ; that they shall he tried for any 
offenses against the laws in the same man- 
ner as free White persons are or may be 
tried for the same offenses ; and that, upon 
being legally convicted of any crime or 
offense against any law or ordinance, such 
persons of color shall be liable to such 
penalty or punishment, and only such, as 
would bo imposed or inflicted upon tree 
White persons for the same crime or otFense : 
and all acts, or parts of acts, inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, are hereby 
repealed.” 

This important amendment pre- 
vailed ; and the bill, thus iin]>roved, 
passed Yeas 29 ; Nays 7. Beach- 
ing the House, it was there referred 
to its District Committee ; reported’* 
therefrom without amendment, hy 
Mr. Eollins, of N. II., and, on his 
motion, passed, under the Fre-sfious 
April 30. ’®May8. ’’^May 9. ''■'May 15. 
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Question, without a call of* the Yeas 
and N ays. It received the President’s 
signature on the 21st. Bills making 
further and better provision for the 
education of colored children were 
matured and enacted in the course of 
that and the two following sessions. 

A treaty between the Great Pow- 
ers of Western Europe, intended to 
provide for the more effectual sup- 
pression of the African Slave-Trade, 
was matured and signed at Paris in , 
1841. It necessarily accorded a qual- 
ified reciprocal right to search sus- 
pected cruisers to the National ves- 
sels of the subscribing parties. Gen. 
Cass, then our Envoy at Paris, and a 
prospective candidate for President, 
resisted and defeated the accession of 
our Government to this most right- 
eous and necessary increase of power 
to the international police of the 
ocean, and earned thereby the quali- 
fied approbation of the Slave Power ; 
as was evinced in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1848. A. similar treaty was 
now negotiated between the United 
States and Great Britain ; and a bill 
designed to give effect to its provisions 
was reported” to the Senate by Mr. 
Sumner, considered, and passed : 
Yeas 34 ; Nays 4. The House con- 
curred;” and the bill became a 
law.” 


The first proposition looking to a 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave act of 
1850 by the XXXYIIth Congress 
was made” by Mr. Howe, of Wis- 
consin, to the Senate; wfoereby it 
was read twice, referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee, and reported” 
against by Mr. Ten Eyck, of New 

” June 12, 1862. ’■‘June 16. ’"July 7, 
"July 11. " Deo. 26. 1861. "Fel). 11, 1862. 


Jersey. That report killed it. But 
Mr. Wiimot, of Pa., soon revived” 
the proposition, by a hill which re- 
quired every person, who should ap- 
ply for the legal process required for 
the arrest of a fugitive slave, to take 
a stringent oath of loyalty. The 
bill further provided that each al- 
leged fugitive shall have compulsory 
process against witnesses deemed es- 
sential to his defense, and that such 
witnesses should be sworn and heard, 
irrespective of their color, Mr. Wade 
promptly reported®" this bill ; but it 
shared the fate of its predecessor. 

Mr. Wilson, of Mass., proposed®* 
to amend the hill of 1850 aforesaid, 
so as to secure to every one claimed 
as a fugitive slave a trial by jury ; 
whicli, though once taken iip®“ — 
Yeas 25; Nays 10 — fiiiled to com- 
mand the attention of the Senate. 

Soon after the meeting of the next 
Congress, Mr. Stevens, of Pa., sub- 
mitted®" to the House a hill contem- 
plating an absolute repeal, not only 
of the act of 1850, hut also of the 
Fugitive Slave act of 1T93. Messrs. 
Ashley, of Ohio, and Julian, of Ind., 
introduced hills of like tenor. Mr. 
Julian further proposed that the Ju- 
diciary Committee he instructed to 
report a hill to repeal the most ob- 
noxious provisions of the acts in 
question ; but this was, on motion 
of Mr. Holman, of Ind., laid on the 
table: Yeas 82; Nays Y3. 

In the Senate, Mr. Sumner next 
introduced®* a bill sweeping away 
all slave-catching by statute ; which 
was referred to a Select Committee 
of seven, whereof lie was Chairman, 
which had been raised to consider all 
propositions affecting Slavery. He 

"May 23. May 27. “ May 24. 
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soon reported®"* Ms bill, "witb ample 
reasons for its passage — ^Mr.' Bucka- 
lew, of Pa., making a minority report 
in opposition. Mr. Sumner persist- 
ently and snccessfiilly pressed the 
consideration of his bill, offering not 
to debate it ; and, after some discus- 
sion, the Senate adopted®" an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Sherman, of 
Ohio, excepting the act of 1793 from 
the contemplated repeal: Yeas 24:; 
ISFays IT. The debate was still fur- 
ther continued; but no final action 
was had on the bill. 

Mr. Morris, of M. Y., reported®^ 
from the Judiciary Committee a bill 
repealing all acts and parts of acts 
contemplating the rendition of fugi- 
tive slaves ; which was debated with 
great spirit by a score of members — 
Messrs. Mallory, of Ky., Cox, of Ohio, 
land others, opposing it as equivalent 
to annulling the Constitution. Mr. 
Mallory observed that the majority 
had already crushed out the Union- 
ism of the revolted States, and were 
now extending the process to that of 
the Border Slave States, and impres- 
sively warned the House to forbear. 
Finally, after having once moved and 
withdrawn the Previous Question, Mr. 
Morris moved it again ;®“ when it pre- 
vailed, and the hill passed under it : 
Yeas 88 ; Nays 57. 

Mr. Sumner demanded the consid- 
eration of this bill in Senate ; and it 
was, after a hery debate, ordered ; 
Yeas 25 ; Nays IT. Mr. Johnson, of 
Md., endeavored to save the act of 
1793 ; but the Senate refused : Yeas 
IT ; hkiys 22. The bill, after being 
laid over one day to enable Mr. Da- 
vis, of Ky., to make a speech against 
it, was passed Yeas 27 ; Nays 12 
— Messrs. Cowan, of Pa., and Yan 


Winkle and Willey, of West Ya,, 
voting with the “Opposition. The 
President’s signature, five days there- 
after, made it a law of the land, abol- 
ishing for ever the least creditable 
and most disagreeable function of the 
marshals of onr Federal Courts. 


The District of Columbia had been, 
governed mainly by the laws of the 
States which ceded it; and those 
laws were framed in the interest of 
slave-holding. They presumed eve- 
ry colored person a slave who could 
not produce White evidence of his 
freedom ; and there had grown up in 
Washington a practice, highly lucra- 
tive to her Federal Marshal, hut 
most disgraceful to the city and Na- 
tion, of seizing Blacks on the streets, 
immuring them in the jail, advertis- 
ing them, and waiting for masters to 
appear, prove property, pay charges, 
and take the human chattels away. 
Mr. Lincoln’s Marshal, Col. Ward H. 
Lamon, came with him from Illinois, 
but was a Yirginiap by birth, and did 
not revolt at the abundant and profi- 
table custom brought to his shop by 
the practice just depicted. Gen. 
Wilson, of Mass., early®* called the 
attention of the Senate to this pain- 
ful subject ; saying that he had “ vis- 
ited the jail; and such a scene of 
degradation and inhumanity he had 
never witnessed. There were per- 
sons almost entirely naked ; some 
of them without a shirt. Some of 
those persons were free ; most of them 
had run away from disloyal masters, 
or had been sent there by disloyal 
persons, for safe keeping until the 
war is over.” I te thereupon propos- 
ed a discharge by joint resolve of all 
persons confined in the District jail 
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as fugitive slaves. In the debate 
wbidi ensued, Mr. Wilson stated 
that the French legation had recent- 
ly taken to that jail gentlemen who 
had traversed the world inspecting 
prisons, with a view to their im- 
provement ; and that, after examin- 
ing this, they observed to the jailer 
that they had never before seen hut 
one so bad ; and that was in Austria, 
Mr. Grimes, of lo^wa, remarked that 
he believed there was never a jail so 
bad as this, save the French Bastile, 
and some of the dungeons of Yenice. 
When he visited it, a few days be- 
fore, he found among the prisoners a 
boy wdio claimed to be free-bom, yet 
who had been confined there thirteen 
months and four days on suspicion of 
being a runaway slave. He further 
stated that Marshal Lamon had for- 
bidden Members of Congress access 
to the prison without his written per- 
mission. 

Messrs. Powell, of Kentucky, 
Pearce, of Maryland, and Carlile, of 
Yirginia, opposed,the resolve ; but it 
was warmly supported and j)assed 
Yeas 31 ; Hays 4-. 

A similar resolve had already"^ 
been submitted to the House. Ho 
action was taken, however, upon this, 
nor upon the Senate’s kindred meas- 
ure ; because the President, through 
Secretary Seward, addressed an or- 
der to Marshal Lamon, directing him 
not to receive into custody any per- 
sons caught up as fugitives from Sla- 
very, but to discharge, ten days there- 


after, all such persons now in his jail. 
This put a stop to one of the most 
flagrant and glaring inirpiities habit- 
ually perpetrated in a Christian and 
civilized community. 


A bill reported by Mr. Sumner, 
from the Select Committee on Slave- 
ry and Freedom, to prohibit the hold- 
ing of slaves on Hational vessels, 
and also the coastwise Slave-Trade, 
was lost®® — Yeas 13; Hays 20 — ^hut 
he again moved a prohibition of the 
coastwise Slave-Trade, and of all 
laws sanctioning and regulating the 
same, as an amendment to the Civil 
Appropriation hill ; and it was adopt- 
ed: Yeas 23; Hays 14. Thus fast- 
ened to a necessary measure, the 
proposition was duly enacted, and 
received the President’s signature on 
the 2d of July, 1864. 

Mr. Sumner proposed®’ another 
Amendment to this hill, providing 
that “in the Courts of the United 
States, there shall be no exclusion of 
any witness on account of color.” 
Mr. Buckalew moved to add, “ or be- 
cause he is a party to or interested in 
the - issue tried.” This was agreed 
to ; and Mr. Sumner’s amendment, 
thus amended, w^as adopted : Yeas 
22; Hays 16 ; and the bill passed, as 
already stated; making it the law of 
the land that no person sliall hence- 
forth be precluded from giving testi- 
mony either because of his color or 
because he is interested in the pend- 
ing issue. 
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XIII. 

EOSEOEAXS’S WIXTEE CAMPAIGN. 


Geh. Eoseceans, on assiiming* 
command of Buell’s Army of the 
Ohio, found it seriously depleted 
and demoralized by the exhaustive 
marches and indecisive conflicts of 
the last six months. With a strength 
fully adequate to the rout and de- 
struction of all the forces led into 
Kentucky by Bragg and Kirby 
Smith, it had seen that State ravaged 
thi'ougliout by that locust horde, 
which had in due time recrossed the 
Cumberland Mountains unassailed, 
returning to East Tennessee as if in 
triumph. Of the 100,000 men for- 
merly borne on its muster-rolls, he 
found, on examination, no less than 
26,482 “ absent by authority” — most, 
but not nearly all of them, doubtless, 
in hospitals— sick or wounded; while 
6,484 more were “ absent loithoid 
authority” — in other words, had de- 
serted. His efiective force was thus 
reduced to about 65,000 men ; while 
his cavalry was so inferior in num- 
bers and efficiency that the troopers 
of Forrest and John Morgan rode 
around us at will, striking at posts 
and supply trains, and compelling 
enonnous and constantly increasing, 
exhausting details to keep open our 
communications and preserve our 
army from starvation. 

The railroad from Louisville to 
Nashville had been reopened to and 
across Green river; so that, though 
there was no considerable force of 
the enemy in its front — Bragg’s 
army being still on its tedious, toil- 
some, circuitous retreat through East 


Tennessee — our army was clustered .. 
around Bowling Green, whence it 
could advance only so fast as the re- 
pair of its sole line of supply should 
he perfected. Its designation had 
been changed to “ Fourteenth Army 
Corps ;” the Department having been 
curtailed, and reohristened that of 
the Cumberland. It was now or- 
ganized into three grand divisions : 
the Eight, under Maj.-Gen. McCook, 
with Brig.-Gens. J. W. Sill, Phil. H. 
Sheridan, and Col. W. E. Woodruff 
at the head of its subordinate divi- 
sions respectively ; the Center, under 
Maj.-Gen. Geo. H. Thomas, with its 
subordinate divisions led by Maj.- 
Gen. L. H. Eousseau, Brig.-Gens. 
Negley, Palmer, Dumont, and Fry; 
whereof Dumont and Fry were soon 
relieved, and Palmer transferred to 
the Left Wing, of which Maj.-Gen, 
T. L. Crittenden had command, and 
which consisted of the sub-divisions 
of Brig.-Gens. T. J. Wood, H. P. 
Van Cleve, and W. S. Smith, Eose- 
crans assigned the chief command of 
his dilapidated cavalry to Maj.-Gen. 
D. S. Stanley ; while Lt.-Ool. Julius 
P. Garesche — an officer of rare capa- 
city and merit — was placed at tlie 
head of his staff', with Capt. J. St. 
Glair Morton as Chief Engineer, 
and Ool. Win. Truesdail as Chief of 
Army Police. 

The railroad having been rendered 
serviceable, Eosecrans left " Bowling 
Green by special train for Mitchells- 
viile ; where he took horse and pro- 
ceeded to Nashville, whose garrison, 
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commanded "by Gen. I^egley, lie re- 
Tiewed next day. His divisions, as 
they arrived, were thrown out in 
front of the city, covering the roads 
leading southward ; the command of 
the Right here devolving on Gen. 
Jeff. 0. Davis ; Gen. R. B. Mitchell 
relieved Negley as commandant at 
Hashville, enabling him to go to the 
front ; while Dumont’s, division was 
merged : a new one being created, 
and Brig.-Gen. J. J. Reynolds as- 
signed to its command. Until the 
railroad was fully reopened “ hence to 
Louisville, our men only lived from 
hand to mouth, rendering a farther 
advance impossible ; so that Bragg’s 
army had time to conclude its long 
march and reappear in onr front at 
Mijefeeesboeoxigh, before Rosecrans 
was prepared to assume the offensive. 

Meantime, Morgan had been ex- 
hibiting his audacity and vigor as a 
leader of cavalry. Several daring- 
dashes on our supply trains below 
Mitchellsville had resulted in the 
capture of a number of our wagons 
and at least 160 men ; Lt. Beals and 
20 men of the 4th Michigan cavalry 
had been picked up'* near Stone 
river ; but Gen. Stanley, reporting 
for duty about this time, soon drove 
the Rebel raiders from our rear ; and, 
in several partisan affairs occurring 
directly afterward, the advantage 
was with us — a Texas regiment 
being chased by Col. L. M. Kennett 
some 15 miles down the Franklin 
turnpike; while Brig.-Gen. E. 
-Kirk that day drove Wheeler out of 
Lavergne — Wheeler himself being 
' wounded. Phil. Sheridan, on ano- 
ther road, pressed the enemy back to 
Nolensville, without loss on our part ; 
and Col. Roberts, 42d Illinois, sur- 


prised and captured Capt. Portcli 
and a small squad of Morgan’s men ; 
bringing in their arms and horses. 
A Rebel force having, about this 
time, dashed across the Onmherland 
near Hartsville, capturing a forage 
train and its escort, Major Hill, 
2d Indiana, chased the captors 18 
miles, recovering all we had lost, and 
killing some 18 or 20 Rebels — for 
which he was publicly comx^limeiited 
by Rosecrans; who, finding that 
some of Ms soldiers were base enough 
to surrender wantonly to the enemy, 
in order to be paroled and sent home, 
had fifty of the caitiffs dressed up 
in ridiculous night-caps,'’ and thus 
paraded,, before their jeering com- 
rades, through Mashville, to the 
music of the Rogue’s March; after 
wliicli, they were forwarded to the 
parole camp in Indiana. The lesson 
did not require repetition. 

Gen. Thomas having thrown for- 
ward on our left a hrigade— nearly 
2,000 strong — ^to Hartsville, its com- 
mand fell to Col. A. B. Moore, 104th 
Illinois, who allowed himself to he 
surprisecU by Morgan, a,t the head of 
1,500 cavalry and mounted infantry, 
and most disgracefully captured ; 
though the residue of Gen, Dumont’s 
division was at Castilian Springs, 
only nine miles distant. Moore had 
neglected to fortify or even intrench 
himself ; his vedettes were surprised 
and picked up ; Morgan advanced on 
him at 7 a. m., in broad daylight, 
having previously gained his rear 
without exciting an alarm ; when 
Moore, ■who had hastily tafioii post on 
a hill, and who soon contrived to 
evince every species of incapacity, 
cowardice inclusive, surrendered, 
and was hurried off with about 1,500 
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of Ills men ; tlie residue escaping and 
giving tlie alarm at the Springs; 
whence Col. .IIarlan'’s brigade arrived 
just in time to throw a few shells 
after the escaping Eehels, searing 
them from some of their plunder and 
taking a few prisoners. Moore’s men . 
were first hurried to Murfreesboro’, 
stripped hy the way of their blankets 
and over-coats, and thence marched 
directly up to our lines to be there 
exchanged — contrary to the cartel 
agreed on by the military chiefs of 
the beliigerents. Gen. Itosecrans ex- 
changed them ; hut gave notice that 
he would do so no more. In the 
Hartsville disgrace, some 150 on 
either side were killed or wounded.® 

Two days later, Wheeler, with a 
large force of mounted infantry and 
cavalry, attacked a brigade of onr 
infantry, under Col. Stanley Mat- 
thews, whicli was foraging between 
the two armies ; hiit was received 
with detennined spirit, and driven 
olF, with a loss of 100 to our 40. 
Matthews returned in triumph, bring- 
ing in his train ; and was publicly 
thanked by Eosecrans. 

Gen. Stanley, having received and 
distributed among his best horsemen 
some 2,000 revolving rifles, resolved 
to test their efficiency. Pushing 
down the turnpike leading to Frank- 
lin, he rode into “ that town, driving 
tlie Eebel vedettes before him, taking 
a few prisoners, gaining iniportant 
intelligence, and returning to his 
camp in triumph. 

At length — two months’ provisions 

“ Jiooro yajs he had bat 1,200 men in the 
fight, and that he “ was heminod in on all sides 
by an overwhelming force of five or six to one.” 
Bragg says Morgan had *‘not more than 1,200 
in oefioK,” and that he took “ 1,800 prisoners," 
with two gmis and 2,000 small ax-ms. The Bd)d 
Banner (Mnrfreesboro’, Dec. 11) says : “ All 


having been accumulated at ]S'ash» 
ville, and a good part of the Rebel 
cavalry having been dispatched to 
West Tennessee and to Kentucky, to 
operate on our lines of supply — 
Eosecrans determined to advance. 

His disposable force had been 
reduced by details and by casualties 
to 46,910 men : of whom 41,421 were 
infantry, 2,223 artillery, and 3,266 
cavalry-— much of the cavalry very 
raw. The Eight Wing, under Mc- 
Cook, numbered 15,933 ; the Center, 
under Thomas, 13,895 ; tlie Left, 
under Crittenden, 13,288 ; beside 
Morton’s brigade of Engineers, num- 
bering 1,700. This army was essen- 
tially weakened by its division — or 
rather dispersion — into no less than 
110 infantry and 10 cavalry regi- 
ments ; its artillerymen serving no 
less than 24 batteries, or 150 guns. 

Our army, now well concentrated 
I in front of Hash ville, commenced its 
advance at daylight, Dec. 26 ; Eose- 
crans and staff riding out of Kash- 
ville to join it, several hours after- 
ward. The three grand divisions 
covered all the roads leading south 
and south-west from that city. Of 
course, it rained heavily, as usual 
when our Generals attempted an im- 
portant movement in Winter; and 
McCook, on our riglit, was soon en- 
veloped in a fog so dense as bring 
him to a halt. Within two miles 
after passing our picket-line, our ad- 
vance was resisted, by heavy bodies 
of cavalry, well backed by infantry 
and artillery; who skirmished slua-ply 

told, our forces were about Moore says 

the Eebel loss in kiliecl and xvoiuided was “ about 
400 Bragg says their loss iu killed and wounded 
was 125, and ours 500. Moore lays liis defeat at 
the door of the 106th Ohio, Col. TalFie, whom ho 
charges with intense cowardice. 

* Dec. 12. 
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and constantly, taking adyantage of 
tke continually increasing ronghness 
of the country, -wliicli is in good part 
heavily wooded with forests of oak 
and dense thickets of cedar, render- 
ing the movement slow and by no 
means bloodless. McCook, with our 
right, rested that night at Nolens- 
ville, and the next at Triune; Crit- 
tenden, with our left, advanced the 
first day to Lavergne, and the next 
to Stewart’s creek, where Rosecrans 
seems to have expected that the 
Bebels might give him battle. The 
third day, being Sunday, our troops 
mainly rested. Next morning, Mc- 
Cook pressed on to Wilkinson’s 
Cross-Boads, six miles from Mim- 
freesboro’ ; wliile Crittenden, with 
Palmer’s division in advance, moved 
on the main Murfreesboro’ pike to 
Stonjs BrvJSR ; finding the Bebel army 
in position along the bluffs across that 
stream. Palmer, observing an ap- 
parently retrogade movement on the 
part of the enemy, erroneously re- 
ported to headcppirters that they 
were retreating ; and Crittenden was 
thereupon ordered to push across a 
division and occupy Murfreesboro’. 
Harker’s brigade was accordingly 
sent across — the stream being almost 
everywhere fordable — and drove a 
Bebel regiment hack upon tlieir 
main body in some confusion ; but 
prisoners thus captured reporting 
that Breckinridge’s entire corps was 
there ]:)resent, Crittenden wisely took 
the responsibility of disobeying Bose- 
crans’s order, and, fiivored by night- 
fall, -withdrew Harker across the fiver 
without serious loss. 

Next day,‘° McCook fought his way 
down nearly to Stone river, some- 
what west of Murfreesboro’ ; and be- 


fore night our army was nearly all in 
position along a line stretching ir- 
regularly from north to south, a dis- 
tance of some three or four miles : 
Crittenden on the left, Thomas in the 
center, and McCook on the right ; 
and, at 9 p. m., the three met, by in- 
vitation, at Kosecrans’s headcpiarters, 
and received their orders for the 
morrow. 

It being now certain that Bragg 
had deliberately chosen tliis as Ms 
ground whereon to stand and fight, 
and that lie had concentrated here 
Ills forces, while his cavalry so stub- 
bornly contested and impeded our 
advance, Kosecrans proposed at day- 
light to throw forward lus left and 
center, crusliiug Breckinridge, who 
lield the Bebel right, and then, wheel- 
ing rapidly, fall with overwhelm- 
ing force in front and flank on their 
center, sweeping through Murfrees- 
boro’ and gaining the rear of the 
enemy’s center and left, pushing 
them oft* their natural line of retreat, 
and BO cutting up and destroying 
tlieir entire army. In pursuance of 
this plan, Yan Clove’s division, on 
our extreme left, advanced soon after 
I daylight ; Y^ood’s being ready to sup- 
port aud follow him. 

Bragg, however, had already de- 
cided to fight his owm battle, and 
not Bosecrans’s. To this end, he liad 
concentrated heavily on his left, 
where Hardee was in command, 
with orders to attack McCook at 
daylight.” Bishop Polk, in liis center, 
strengthened by McCown’s division, 
was directed to second and support 
Hardee’s attack ; tlie two corps mov- 
ing by a constant right wheel, and 
crushing back our routed right upon 
our center, seizing first the Wilkin- 
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8on and tlien tlie ITasliyille turnpike ; 
interposing 'botween our army and 
its supply' trains, wlieiiever they 
slioiild have flanked our right and 
gained our rear. 

According to Bosecraiis’s plan, 
McCook, liowever strongly assailed, 
was to bold bis position for three 
liovirs, receding— if attacked in over- 
wliebning force— very slowly, and 
fighting desperately; which he had 
undertaken to do. But there was 
a serious mistake in the calcula- 
tion. Before 7 a, m., Hardee’s corps 
burst from the thickets in McCook’s 
front and on his right; Cleburne’s 
four lirigades charging vehemently 
its extreme right, Cheatham’s and 
McCown’s divisions striking it more 
directly in front, hurling back our 
Bkirmishers at once on our lines, and 
crumbling these into a fleeing mob 
withiii a few miimtes. Of the two 
brigade commanders in Johnson’s 
division, holding our extreme right, 
Gen. Kirk was severely wounded at 
tlie first fire ; while Gen. ‘Willich had 
his horse killed and was himself cap- 
tured. So sudden and unexpected 
was the attack, that a portion of our 
battery horses had been unhitched 
from the guns and sent o'ff to drink, 
a few minutes before. The guns, of 
course, were lost. 

McCook attempted to reform in 
the woods behind his first position; 
hut Ids right was too thoroughly 
routed, and was chased rapidly back 
tuwni'd our center. A large part 
of this (J olinson’s) division was 
gathered u]) as prisoners by the Eebel 
cavalry ; tlie rest was of little account 
during the remainder of the fight. 

Met'ook’s remaining divisions, 
under Jeff C. Davis and Sheri- 
dan, had repulsed several resolute 


attacks on their front, when the dis- 
appearance of Johnson’s division en- 
abled the Eebels to come in on their 
flank, compelling them also to give 
ground ; and, tliough repeated efforts 
were made by Davis and his subor- 
dinates to bring their men again up 
to the work, their fighting did not 
amount to much, thereafter. 

Sheridan’s division fought longer 
and better ; but of his brigade com- 
manders, Gen. J. W. Sill vras killed 
early in tlie day, while leading a suc- 
cessful charge, and Cols. Eoberts and 
Shaeffer at later periods — each falling 
dead at the head of his brigade, while 
charging or being charged. This 
division fonght well throughout ; but 
was pushed hack nearly or quite to 
the Hasliville turnpike, with the 
loss of Houglitaling’s and a section 
of Bush’s battery. 

By 11 A. M., the day was appa- 
rently lost. McCook’s corps — a full 
third of our army — was practically 
demolished, and the Eebel cavalry 
in onr rear working its wicked will 
upon our supply trains and strag- 
glers. Hearly half the ground held 
by our army at daylight had been 
won by the triumphant enemy, who 
had now several batteries in position, 
playing upon our center, where Heg- 
ley’s division of Thomas’s corps was 
desperately engaged, with its ammu- 
nition nearly expended, its artillery 
horses disabled, and a heavy Eebel 
column pushing in between it and 
what was left of McCook’s corps, 
with intent to surround and capture 
it. This compelled Megley to re- 
coil ; when Gen. Koussean, pushing 
up his reserve division to the front, 
sent Maj. Eing’s battalion of regulars 
to Negley’s assistance. The regulars 
made a most gallant and effective 
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cliarge, losing lieaYily, rendering 
admirable service. 

Tbe weight of tlie Kebel attack 
]ia<l l>y tliis time fallen wholly on 
Tlioinas, commanding our center; 
SlieridiiM, entirely out of ammuni- 
tion, tailing still farther to the rear, 
and the triumphant Rebels pressing 
on. until they had reached a position 
which gave them a concentric eross- 
jlre at short-range on Regley’s and 
Eonssean’s divisions. This compelled 
Thomas to withdraw them from the 
cedar woods to more open and favor- 
jd)le ground ; liis artillery holding a 
ridge on the right (south) of the 
Raidiville turnpike. In executing 
this movement, the regulars, Lt.-Col. 
Shepherd, were brought under a mur- 
derous fire, by wliicb they lost 530 
men. But the ground now taken 
was lield ; our batteries here concen- 
trated, and the Rebels’ progress finally 
{,i,rrested ; their repeated attempts to 
advance out of the cedar thicket on 
our right and front being defeated 
with great slaughter. 

Palmer’s division, holding the right 
of our left wing, had advanced, at 8 
A, ai., to support PTegley’s movement, 
covering his left; but bad not pro- 
ceeded far when Palmer found his 
safety compromised by a Rebel ad- 
Aunce on his rear. Halting Cruft’s 
brigade, and ordering Col. Grose to 
fai'C to the rear, he opened fire on the 
Eebels, and cpiickly repulsed them; 
while Col. Ilazen, falling back a short 
(iistaiute, occupied the crest of alow, 
wotviled liill, between the Pfashville 
turnpike and railroad, and held it 
liDuly until Grose, having driven the 
ejicmy {Vein his rear, came up to his 
assistance ; as did two or three, other 
regiments. Again and again was his 
position assailed; but each attack 


was repulsed ; and tlie fight closed on 
this part of the field with our troops 
entirely successful. 

Bragg had brought all his army 
across the creek to overwhelm our 
right and center, save that Breckin- 
ridge, with his division, remained op- 
posite our left. At lOv} a. m., he, too, 
received an order to advance and at- 
tack ; hut he had only moved half a 
mile, when a new order came to de- 
tach one or two brigades to the sup- 
port of Polk, in the center; and he 
sent two brigades accordingly. He 
soon received a still further order to 
advance and attack, and then one to 
report to Polk with all hut Hanson’s 
brigade. Moving his remaining brig- 
ades, under Preston and Palmer, by 
tbe left flank, he crossed the creek 
and reported to Polk and Bragg just 
in season to see the brigades of Jack- 
son and Adams, which he had previ- 
ously sent, recoil from an assault on 
our lines; Adams being among the 
wounded. Breckinridge was now oiv 
dered to charge with Preston’s and 
Palmer’s brigades, and did so ; gain- 
ing some ground, hut losing consid- 
erably, and finally desisting, as night 
fell, because the position in his front 
was too strong to be carried by his 
force. During the night, he was or- 
dered hack, with Palmer’s brigade, 
to bis old position on the Rebel riglit. 

Gen. Wood, who was in command 
of our division thus assailed, was 
wounded in the foot at 10 a. xr. ; but 
remained in tbe saddle, till evening, 
when he turned over his command to 
Gen. M. S. Hascall. Though he had 
been obliged, early in the fight, to 
spare Hascall’s and Harker’s brigades 
to the relief of the center and right, 
he held his ground nobly tliroiigh tbe 
day ; his batteries replying forc.ibly 



CLOSE OP THE PIES 

to tliose with which the enemy an- 
noyed ns from the heigiits south of 
the river, and his infantry repelling 
every eharge made by the enemy. 
Before night, Estep’s battery, which, 
with Cox’s, had been splendidly served 
throughout, had. lost so heavily that 
a detail of infantry was required to 
aid in Avorldng its guns. Bradley’s 
6th Ohio battery at one time lost two 
of its guns; but they were subse- 
quently recaptured by the 13th Michi- 
gan.^ 

Hight fell on our army successful 
against every attempt which had for 
some hours been made to drive it; 
but with little reason for exultation. 
It had lost, since daylight, including 
stragglers, at least one-fourth of its 
numbers, with an equal proportion 
of its guns. It had lost half the 
ground on which it was encamped 
in the morning ; and the Eebel cav- 
alry were on its line of communica- 
tions, making free with its baggage 
and supplies. Almost any General 
but Eosecrans woqld have supposed 
that there was but one point now to be 
considered : how to get back to ISfash- 
ville with the least additional loss. 
But Bosecrans took stock of his am- 
munition, and found that there was 
enough left for another battle ; so he 
, resolved to stay. His guns were now 
well posted, and had the range of the 
ground in their front; and it had 
been fairly proved that the enemy 
could not take them, even with the 
help of the 28 we had lost. So, giv- 
ing orders for the issue of all the re- 
maining ammunition, drawing in his 
left a few rods, so that it might rest 

Rousseau, iu liis official report, says: 

“ As tlie enemy emerged from tire woods in 
great force, shouting and cheering, the batteries 
of Loomis and Guenther, double-shotted with 
canister, opened upon them. They moved 
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advantageously on the creek, and 
welcoming and posting the brigades 
of Starkweather and Walker, which 
had come np as night fell, he lay 
down with his army to await such a 
Hew Year’s Day as it should please 
God to send them. Ammunition be- 
ing rather scanty, and fresh supplies 
expected, he proposed to keep the 
holiday in quiet, unless Bragg should 
decide otherwise. 

On a calm review of this day’s 
desperate and doubtful carnage, there 
can not he a doubt that the battle 
was saved after it had been lost ; and 
that the man who saved it was 
William S. Bosecrans. Thousands 
had done nobly — Thomas, Sheridan, 
Wood, Eonsseau, Palmer, Yaii Cleve, 
and others, eminently so — but the 
day might have been saved without 
any of them ; while without Kose- 
crans it must have been lost. It was 
he who, wlien apprised too late of 
tlie sudden and utter demolition of 
his right wing, instantly pushed up 
Eousseaii from his center to its re- 
lief, and hurried across Van Cleve’s 
and other divisions from the left to 
stay the tide of Eebel success ; it Avas 
he who — Van Cleve having just 
fallen — led tlie charge by a part of 
his division, which finally arrested 
the Eebels and repelled their ad- 
vance on our right — Eousseaii forth- 
with emulating his example, charging 
desperately the enemy in his front, 
and hurling them hack into the 
cedars with fearful loss on both, sides, 
but with prisoners taken by ours 
only.” And when, later in tlie day, 
the storm of battle rolled around to 

straight ahead for a while; brit were finally 
driven back with immense loss. In a little 
while, they rallied again, and, as it seemed, with 
fresh troops, again a-ssailed onr position; ami 
were again, after a fierce struggle, driven back. 
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oiir ceB.ter and left, falling heavily on 
Palmer’s and Wood’s divisions, Eose- 
crans was there, directing, encourag- 
ing, steadying ; though the head of 
his chief of staff, Garesche, was blown 
to i)ieces by a shell wliile riding by 
the General’s side, and three or four 
others of his staff* or escoi-t were 
wounded — one of them mortally — 
and as many more lost their horses. 
To Garesche, he was deeply attached 
— they two being Eornan Catholies, 
as were none other of his military 
femil}^ — ^Irut he was too intent on his 
wurk to seem to heed the fall of his 
beloved friend; and when another 
of the staff said to him, “ Garesche is 
dead,” “I am son*y,” was the 
quiet response, “ but we can not belp 
it.” Soon word came (erroneously), 
“McCook is killed.” “We cannot 
help it,” was the General’s calm re- 
ply; “this battle must be won.” 
And it was 'vvon. Pefore sunset, the 
liebels bad tried liini on every side, 
and been beaten back — witb fearful 
carnago, indeed, but no greater on 
om* side than on theirs — their ad- 
vantage being confined to our loss of 
guns and prisoners in tbe morning, 
consoqiieut on McCook’s sudden, 
overwhelming disaster. In tbe fight- 
ing since 11 o’clock, the carnage bad 
been greater on tbe side of tbe 
Ilebels ; and they had lost confidence, 
if not ground. At 9 a. m,, they had 
supposed our army in their hands; 
at Bunset, Bragg had enough to do ' 

four deliborato aud fiercely uuataiaod assaults 
wore inado upon our position, and repulsed. 
Uuntig tl )0 last assault, I was informed that our 
troops were advaneiuy: on our right, and saw 
lrooj5s, out of my division, Jed by Gen. Rose- 
c-nms, moving in that diroetion. I informed 
Gnu. Thamus of tlie fact, and asked leave to ad- 
vance my luicH. lEo <lirected me to do so, "We 
luudc a ciinrgc upon tlio enemy, and drove him 
into the woods •, my slafF and orderlies captur- 
ing some 17 prisQuera, including a Oaptsdn and 


to save his own. Says Eosecrans, in 
his official report : 

“ The day closed, leaving us masters of 
the original ground on our left, and our line 
advantageously posted, with open ground 
in front, swept at all points by our artillery. 
We had lost heavily in killed and wounded, 
and a considerable number in stragglers and 
prisoners ; also, 28 pieces of artillery : the 
horses having been slain, and our troops 
being unable to withdraw them, by hand, 
over the rough ground; bnt the enemy bad 
been roughly handled, and badly damaged 
at all points, having had no success where 
we had open ground, and our troops prop- 
erly posted ; none, which did not depend 
on the original crushing of our right and 
the superior masses which were, in conse- 
quence, brought to hear upon the narrow 
front of Sheridan’s and Negley’s divisions, 
and a part of Palmer’s, coupled with the 
scarcity of ammunition, caused hy the cir- 
cuitous road which the train had taken, 
and the inconvenience of getting it from a 
remote distance through the cedars.” 

Eotb armies maintained tbeir re- 
spective positions tlirougliout tlie fol- 
lowing day.” There were artillery 
duels at intervals, and considerable 
picket-firing, wliereby some casual- 
ties were Bnff*ered, mainly on our 
center and left ; but nothing like a 
serious attack : tlj,e lines of the two 
armies confronting each other at 
1 close range, alert and vigilant ; while 
brigades and regiments were silently 
moved from point to point, and rifle- 
pits and other hasty defenses were 
constructed on either side, in prepa- 
ration for the impending struggle. 
Meantime, some ammunition trains— 
which the Eebel cavalry had driven 
from their proper positions in our 
rear, and compelled to make long 

Lieutenant, who were within 130 yards of the 
batteries. This ended tlie lighting of that day; 
the enemy in immense force hovering in the 
woods during the night, while we slept on Our 
annn on the field of battle. We occupied this 
position during the three following days and 
nights of the fight. Under Gen. Tliomaa’s 
dir^tion, I had it intrenched by rifle-pits, and 
believe the enemy could not have taken it at 
■all.”' ■ ■/■,.■.■■.' 

^I'riday, Jan. 1, 18fi3. 
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circuits to rejoin tlieir commands — 
were brought up and their contents 
distributed. At night, our men la j 
down, on their arms again, and all 
W'US quiet. Hitherto, the weather 
had been bright and mild; so that 
there was no suffering save on the 
part of the wounded. 

The quiet remained unbroken till 
8 next morning ; when the Rebels 
suddenly opened fire from many bat- 
teries which had meantime been 
stealthily planted in front of our cen- 
ter and left. HascalPs diAdsion of 
Crittenden’s corps Avas exposed to the 
lieaAuest of this fire, and suffered se- 
verely — Estep’s battery being quickly 
disabled, losing so many horses that 
its guns were necessarily draAvn off 
by infantry. But Bradley’s and 
other batteries now opened on our 
side ; and, after half an hour’s firing, 
the Rebels ceased as suddenly as 
they had begun. Our infantry, 
though losing heavily, did not change 
its position. 

Yan Cleve’s division, after losing 
its chief, had been moved back 
toward our left, Col. Sam. Beatty 
commanding; and, at daybreak this 
morning, had in good part been sent 
across the stream, taking post on the 
bluff beyond, as if in pursuance of 
Rosecrans’s original purpose to take 
Murfreesboro’ by a determined ad- 
vance of his left. Throughout the 
morning, the rest of Y an Cleve’s in- 
fantry, and two or three batteries, 
folloAved. The Rebel army having 
been nearly all moved farther to our 
right, in executing or in following up 
tiie original demonstration on that 
wing, this movement encountered no 
opposition ; though skirmishing along 
Beatty’s front grew livelier and more 
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determined toward midday ; showing 
that the enemy were gradually 
creeping up. At noon, a battery 
opened on our front, while other bat- 
teries Avere seen moving to onr left, 
as if to flank us in that quarter. At 
3 p. M., our skirmishers reported that 
the enemy were throwing down the 
fences before them, as if making 
ready to charge ; and, before any 
dispositions could be made to receive 
them, Breckinridge’s entire corps, 
strengthened by 10 Napoleon 12- 
ponnders, forming three magnificent 
columns of assault, seemed to emerge 
from the earth, and, aided by a heavy 
enfilading fire of Bishop Polk’s artil- 
lery, toward the center, swept on to 
the charge. 

Their strength Avas overAARelming ; 
and the fire of onr first line, consist- 
ing of the 51st Ohio, 8th Kentucky, 
35th and 78th Indiana, barely suf- 
ficed to check their determined and 
confident advance. In a few min- 
utes, our men gave way in disorder, 
sweeping the second line with them, 
or constraining it to follow their ex- 
ample. The reserve, consisting of 
the 19th Ohio, 9 th and 11th Ken- 
tucky, was then sent up, and fought 
gallantly ; hut were far too weak, 
and, being threatened by a move- 
ment on their right flank, fell back, 
fighting, to the river and across it, 
losing heavily. 

But now the solid Rebel masses, 
formed six deep, eagerly pursuing, 
came within the range of Crittenden’s 
carefully planted batteries across the 
stream, and were plowed through and 
through; while the divisions of Neg- 
ley and Jeff. €. I)avi,a, with St. Clair 
Morton’s engineers, pressed forward 
to the rescue. The Rebels were in 
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tujtt overmatched and Imrled back 
in disorder ; losing four of their guns, 
the flag of the 26th Tennessee, and a 
consideralde body of prisoners. Had 
not darkness fallen directly, while a 
heavy rain had set in, Kosecrans 
would have pursued the fugitives 
right into Murfreesboro’.'* As it 
was, Crittenden’s corps and Davis’s 
division both passed over, reoccupied 
the eorninanding ground, and, before 
morning, were solidlf intrenched 
there, ready for whatever emergency. 

Another night of anxious watchfid- 
ness gave place to a morning of 
pouring rain, hy which the ground 
was so sodden as to impede the move- 
ment of artillery. We were short of 
ammunition till 10 a. m., when an 
anxiously expected train was wel- 
comed. Batteries were now con- 
structed on the ground so handsome- 
ly gained on our left, hy which even 
Murii’eeshoro’ could be shelled ; and 
Gens. Thomas and Eousseau, who 
had for days been annoyed by Eebel 
shar].>shooters from the cedar thickets 
in their trout, obtained permission 
from Boseoraus to dislodge them hy 
a charge, following a sharp fire of 
artillery — four regiments entering 
and soon clearing the woods, captur- 
ing TO or 80 prisoners. Ho conn- 
ter-movenient being attempted, the 
fourth day closed peacefully, and 
was followed hy a quiet night. 

Quiet on oiir side only. Bragg 
had coinduded to leave, and com- 

Uo Ruyr!, in ids report : j 

“ The enomy retreated riioro rapidly than they 
hail advuuced, In twenty minutes, they had 
lost 2,U0it luon." 

Saturday, Jan. 3, ” Sunday, .Tan, 4. 

“ Roace.nins, in his official report, says he re- 
ceivoft Jii'ws on. Sunday morning that the enemy 
had f!(,'d from Murfreesboro’; when burial par- 
ties were sent out to inter the dead, and the 
cayairy ordered to reconaoitor. He adds that 


menced the movement, as stealthily 
as possible, at 11 p. m. ; gathering up 
his men and guns so cautiously that 
even our pickets were not aware of 
Ms Hegira till broad daylight,'’ when 
too late for effective pursuit ; which, 
in fact, our inferiority in cavalry 
must at any rate have rendered com- 
paratively fruitless. We do not seem 
even to have advanced on his track 
till Monday.'® 


"Wheeler’s cavalry, after vigorously 
resisting our advance to Stone river, 
had been dispatched hy Bragg to 
the rear of our army ; captming La- 
vergne,'® taking TOO prisoners, and 
destroying heavy army trains, with 
a large amount of stores. Thence 
hastening to Eock Spring and Ho- 
lensville, they made still further cap- 
tures at each ; and, having passed 
aromid onr army, reached the left 
flank of Bragg’s, just as it commenced 
its great and successful charge on 
McCook; guarding that flank, and 
coming into action as it gained the 
Nashville turnpike, just north of 
Overall’s creek. Wheeler of course 
claims the advantage in this fight ; 
hut admits that he fell back at the 
close, numbering Col. Allen and Lt.- 
Col. Webb among his wounded. Next 
morning, he went up the tiirnpike to 
Lavergne ; capturing another train 
and a gun ; regaining, hy order, the 
front during the night ; and, being 
again sent, at 9 p. m., to our rear; 

Thomas, on Monday morning, droyo the Rebel 
rear-guard (cavalry) sis or seveni miles south- 
ward, and that — 

“We learned that the enemy’s infantry had 
reached Shelbyyille by 12 m. on Sunday; but, 
owing to the impracticability of bringing up 
supplies, and the loss of 557 artillery horsey 
farther pursuit was deemed inadvisable.” 

"Nighfof Dec. 29-30. 

. * Doe. 30. "‘Dec. 3L 



IFNES’S GALLANT DEFENSE OF LAYEEGNE. 


wTiere He, at 2 p. m. next day/® had a 
fight with a heavily guarded ordnance 
train, which he stopped, and claims to 
have damaged,, hut was unable to 
capture or destroy ; returning during 
the night to Bragg’s left flank, and 
covering his retreat on the 4th and 5th. 

On the whole, tho^ enemy’s opera- 
tions in the rear of our army, during 
this memorable conflict, reflect no 
credit on the intelligence and energy 
with which they were resisted. The 
prisoners — 2,000 or more — ^taken by 
the Behels were of course mainly 
stragglers and fugitives, barely worth 
paroling ; but they figure largely in 
Wheeler’s and in Bragg’s reports. 
And it is not doubtful that Kose- 
crans’s inability to improve his ulti- 
mate success was largely owing to 
the destruction of his trains by these 
triumphant raiders. 

The silver lining to this cloud is a 
most gallant defense made on the 1st 
by Col. Innes’s 1st Michigan Engi- 
neers and Mechanics, only 391 strong, 
who had taken post on high ground 
near Lavergne, and foimed such a 
barricade of cedars, &c., as they hur- 
riedly might. Here they were “ at- 
tacked, at 2 p. M., by "Wharton’s cav- 
alry, whom they successfully resisted ! 
and beat ofil Wharton’s oflicial re- 
port is their best eulogium. He was 
in command of six or eight regiments, 
and here is his account of this affair : 

“ A regiment of infantry, under Ool. 
i)6?!.nis, also was stationed in a cedar-brake, 
and fortifications, near this point. I caused 
the battery, under Lt, Pike, who acted with 
great gallantry, to open on it. The fire, at 
a range of not more than 400 yards, was 
kept up for more than an hour; and must 

^ Among our killed, beside those already men- 
tioned, were Cols. Jones, 24th Ohio, McKee, 3d 
Ky., Williams, 25th 111., Harrington, 2'Ith EL, 
Stom, 101st Ohio, and Millikin, 3d Ohio cavalry. 
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have resulted in great damage to the enetny. 
I caused the enemy to be charged on three 
sides at the same time, by Ools. Oox and 
Smith and Lt.-Ool. Malone; and the charge 
was repeated four times; but the enemy 
was so strongly posted that it was found 
impossible to dislodge him.” 


Eosecrans makes his entire force 
who participated in this struggle 
31,977 infantry, 3,200 cavalry, and 
2,223 artillery : total, 43,400 ; aiui 
states his losses as follows: killed, 
1,533 wounded, 7,245 ; total, 8,7ir8, 
or fully 20 per cent, of the number 
engaged. He adds that his provost- 
marshal says his loss of prisoners will 
fall below 2,800. He says nothing 
of prisoners taken by him, though we 
certainly did take at least 500, beside 
wounded. He judges that the Eeb- 
els had fifteen per cent, advantage in 
their choice of ground and knowledge 
of the country; and says that they 
had present 132 regiments of infantry 
and 20 of cavalry, beside 24 smaller 
organizations of cavalry, 12 battalions 
of sharp-shooters, and 23 batteries of 
artillery — all which, he estimates, 
must have presented an aggregate of 
fully 62,720 men. He thinks their 
killed and wounded must have 
amounted to 14,560 men. If he had 
only told us how many of them lie 
buried, and how many wounded (or 
others) fell into liis hands, he would 
have earned our gratitude. 

Bragg, Goniray says he had hut 
35,000 men on the field when the 
fight commenced, of whom but 
about 30,000 were infantry and artil- 
lery; and that he lost of these over 
10,000, of whom 9,000 were killed 

Among our wounded, beside those already 
named, were Ools. E’orman, 15th Ky., Hum- 
phreys, 88th Ind., Alexander, 2l3t 111., Hines, 
67th Ind., Blake, 40th Ind., and Lt.-0oL Tanner, 
22dlnd. 
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and wonaded'-"' He claims to liave 
taken G,2Ty prisoners, many of them 
by the raids of his cavalry on the 
trains and fugitives between our army 
and Hashville ; and he estimates our 
losses at 24,000 killed and wonnded, 
■with over 30 guns to his. 3. He 
claims to have captured, in addition, 
6,000 small arms and much other 
valuable spoil, beside burning 800 
■wagons, c%c., &c. It seems odd that, 
after such a fight, he should have 
retired so hastily as to leave 1,500 of 
his sick and wounded (Union ac- 
counts says 2,600), -with 200 medical 
and other attendants, in his deserted 
hospitals at Murfreesboro’.*" 

It is a fair presumption that onr 
losses, both in men (prisoners includ- 
ed) and material, "were greater than 
those of the Eebels and that Hose- 
crans’s army was disabled by those 
losses for any effective pursuit ; but 
tills does not and can not demolish 
the fact that the Inittle of Stone river, 
so gallantly, obstinately, desperately 
fought, was lost l;»y Bragg and the 
Hebei s, and won by the army of 
tlie Cumberland and its heroic com- 
mander. 

On the day of the great struggle 
at Stone river, Gen. Forrest, who, 
with 3,500 cavalry, had been detach- 
ed *® hy Bragg to operate on our com- 
imuiieations in West Tennessee, and 
wbo had for two weeks or more been 
raiding through that section, threat- 
ening Jackson, capturing Trenton, 


Rains (MiaHourt), and Roger W. Hanson (Ken- 
tut'lcy); and Mooro, athTcnn., Burks, 11th 
Tosa?, Fisk, ICih La., Cunningham, 28th Tenn, 
and Black, oth Ga. Among his wounded were 
Gorsrt. Jwnos R. Chalmers and D. W. Adams. 

** lie says, in his report, that his men were 
“ greatly oihauBled” by tho long contest audits 
prsvatious—as if they were peculiar in that re- 
8I»ct — when they had Murfreosboro’ just behind 


Humboldt, Union City, &c., burning 
bridges, tearing up rails, and parol- 
ing captured Federals (over 1,000, 
according to his reports — TOO of them 
at Trenton alone), was struck on his 
return at Pakkek’s Ceoss-Hoads, 
between Huntingdon and Lexington, 
and thoroughly routed. He first en- 
countered Col. 0. L. Dunham, with 
a small brigade of 1,600 ; wLo had, 
the day before, been pushed forward 
from Huntingdon by Gen. J. C. Sul- 
livan, and who was getting the worst 
of the fight — Shaving been nearly sur- 
rounded, his train captured, and he 
summoned to surrender — when Sul- 
livan came up at double-quick, with 
the two fresh brigades of Gen. Hay- 
nie and Col. Fuller, and rushed upon 
the astonished Hebels, who fled in 
utter rout, not attempting to make a 
stand, nor hardly to fire a shot. For- 
rest himself narrowly escaped capture ; 
losing 4 guns, over 400 prisoners, 
including bis Adjutant, Strange, 
two Colonels, many horses, arms, 
&c., &e. He fled eastward to Clif- 
ton, where he recrossed the Tennes- 
see, and thence made his way back 
to Bragg. He lost in the fight about 
50 killed and 150 wonnded — the lat- 
ter being included among the pris- 
oners. Dunham reports his loss at 
220 : 23 killed, 189 wounded, and 68 

missing. 

Gen. John H. Morgan, who had 
been likewise dispatched hy Bragg 
to operate on Hosecrans’s communi- 


them, with, their depots and hospitals; while 
our troops had scarcely a roof to thoir heads— 
and that— - 

“ The only question with me was, whethe r 
the movement should be made at once, or de- 
' layed 24 hours to save a few of our wounded. 
As it Was probable that we should lose by es- 
baustion as many as we should remove of the 
wounded, my inclination to remain was yielded.” 

31, 

Orosslng the Tennessee at Clifton. Dec. 13. 


were Gens, James B. 


RAIDS OF CARTER AHD WHEELER. 
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cations, simnltaneonslj witli Forrest’s 
doings in West Tennessee, passing 
tlie left of Hosecrans’s army, rode in- 
to the heart of Kentucky ; and, after 
inconsiderable skirmishes at Glas- 
gow, Upton, and Uolin,'"’ pressed on 
to Elizabethtown, which he took, af- 
ter a brief, one-sided conflict, captur- 
ing there and at the trestlework on 
the railroad, five or six miles above, 
several hundred prisoners, destroy- 
ing the raih-oad for miles, with a 
quantity of army stores. He then 
raided up to Bardstown, where he 
turned’* abruptly southward, being 
threatened by a far superior force ; 
retreating into Tennessee by Spring- 
field and Campbellsville ; having in- 
flicted considerable damage and in- 
curred very little loss. 

But his raid was fully countered 
by one led ’’ about the same time by 
Brig.-Gen. IT. Carter (formerly Col. 
2d Tennessee) from Winchester, Ky., 
across the Cumberland, Powell’s, and 
Clinch mountains, through a corner 
of Lee county, ,Va., to Blountsville 
and Zollicofter (formerly Union Sta- 
tion), East Tennessee, where 150 of 
the 62d Horth Carolina, Maj. Mc- 
Dowell, were surprised and captured 
without a shot, and the railroad 
bridge, 720 feet long, over the Hols- 
ton, destroyed, with *700 small arms 
and much other material of war. 
Pushing on ten miles, to Clinch’s Sta- 
tion, Carter had a little fight, captur- 
ed 75 prisoners, and destroyed the 
railroad bridge, 400 feet long, over 
the Watauga, with a locomotive and 
several cars ; returning thenee by 
Jonesville, Lee county, Ya., recross- 
ing the Cumberland range at Hank’s 
Gap ; and, after two or three smart 
skirmishes, returning in triumph to 


his old quartern; having lost hiit 
20 men, mainly prisoners — and killed 
or captured over 500. Having been 
ridden all but incessantly 690 miles, 
with very little to eat, many of his 
horses gave out and were left to die 
on the return. 


Gen. Wheeler, in chief command 
of Bragg’s cavalry, 4,500 strong, 
with Forrest and Wharton as Briga- 
diers, passing Bosecmns’s army by 
its right, concentrated his forces at 
Franklin, and pushed north-west- 
ward rapidly to Dover, near the site 
of old Fort Doiielson, which our 
Generals had seen no reason to re- 
pair and occupy. But lie found” 
Dover held by Col. A. C. Harding, 
83d Illinois, with some 600 men fit 
for duty ; his battery and one or two 
companies being absent ; but Hard- 
ing proved the man for the exigency. 
He at once sent across to Fort Hfen- 
ly for assistance, and dispatched a 
steamboat down the Cumberland for 
gunboats; at the same time throw- 
ing out and deploying his men so as 
to impede to the utmost the advance 
of the Eebels, and opening upon 
them so soon as they came within 
range, with a 32-pouuder and 4 brass 
guns, which were all he had. Thus 
fighting with equal energy and judg- 
ment, he repelled alternate charges 
and invitations to surrender until 
dark, though nearly surrounded and 
pressed from both sides by his assail- 
ants, who, with reason, confidently 
expected to capture him. In their 
last charge, the Rebels lost Ool. Me- 
ISTairy, of Nashville, who fell while 
vainly endeavoring to rally his men. 
No relief arrived from Fort Hemy 
till next morning; but the gunboat 


Dec. 24 


Dec. 2S. 


Dec. 30. 


' Dee. 20. 


Feb. 3, 1863, 
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Fair Play, Lt. Fiteli, leading four us a skillful blow at Spring Hill, 10 
otliers, all of tlierri convoying a fleet miles south of Franklin, and 80 from 
of transports up the river, had been Hashville, whither CoL John Co- 
bailed 24 miles below by Harding’s bum, 33d Indiana, had been dis- 
messenger, and incited to make all patched from Franklin, with 2,000 
speed to the rescue. Harding was infantry, 600 cavalry, and a light 
still holding his ground firmly, battery, simultaneously with Sheri- 
though nearly out of ammunition— dan’s advance from Murfreesboro’, 
having lost one of his guns and 45 Before reaching Spring Hill, his 
out of 60 artillery horses— when, at advance was contested ; and, on the 
8 1 *. M., tlie Fair Play arrived, and morning of the next day,” he was 
considerably astonished the Eebels assailed by a far superior force, by 
by a raking fire along their line, which he was in the course of the 
The other gunboats were soon on day all but surrounded; and, after 
hand, and doing likewise, but to little , fighting until his ammunition was 
purpose ; since the Eebels had taken exhausted, was compelled to sur- 
to their heels at the first sound of render his remaining infantry, 1,306 
guns from tlie water, leaving 150 in number. His cavalry and artillery, 
dead and. an equal number of prison- having run away in excellent season, 
era behind them. Harding estimates escaped wdth little loss. Yan Dorn’s 
tlieir wounded at 400, and makes his force consisted of six brigades of 
own loss 16 killed, 60 wounded, aiid cavalry and mounted infimtry. 

50 prisoners. Wheeler, as if satis- A fortnight later, Col. A. S. Hall, 
fled with this experience, returned 105th Ohio, with four regiments, 
quietly to .Franklin. numbering 1,323 men, moved nearly 

Gen. Jeftl C. Davis, with, his divi- east from Murfreesboro’, intending to 
sion of infantry and two brigades of surprise a Eebel camp at Gainesville ; 
cavalry, under Col. Minty, bad been but he missed his aim, and was soon 
sent ” westward by Eosecrans, as if to confronted by a regiment of hostile 
intercept Wheeler on his way south- cavalry ; before which, Hall slowly 
ward. He captured 141 of Wheel- withdrew to the little village of Mil- 
er’s men, including two Colonels ; ton, 12 miles north-east of Murfrees- 
but returned to Murfreesboro’ with- horo’, taking post on Yaught’s Hill, 
out a flglit and without loss. a mile or so distant ; where he was 

Gen. r. H. Sheridan next made a assailed*® by a superior Eebel force, 
similar demonstration southward, under Gen. Morgan. But his men 
nearly to Shelby ville, then turning were skillfully posted, supporting a 
north-westward to Franklin; having section of Harris’s 19th Indiana bat- 
two or three skirmishes with inferior tery, which was admirably served, 
forces, ms der FoiTe.st and Yan Born, and doubtless contributed very essen- 
wlio llesl, losing in all about 100, tially to Morgan’s defeat, with a loss 
mainly ^srisonere ; while our loss was of 63 killed and some 200 or 300 
10. Bheridan returned to Mnrfrees- wounded, including himself. Hall’s 
boro’ after an absence of ten days. entire loss was but 55. 

,Mea,iitime, Yan Dorn had dealt Franklin, being occupied by a 
Jan. 31- “Feb. 13. ®®Marcb4 “March 5. March 20. 



STHEIGHT’S SAID INTO GEOEGIA.. 
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Union force of 4:, 500 men, tinder 
Gen. Gordon Granger, Yan Dorn, 
witli a superior force, assailed,®" with 
intent to capture it ; hnt was easily 
heaten off, with a loss of 200 or 300, 
including 80 prisoners ; our loss 
being 37 only. 

A few days later, Maj.-Gen. J. J. 
Eeynolds pushed out,'" with his divi- 
sion and two brigades of cavalry, to 
McMinnville ; whence he drove out 
Morgan, taldng 130 prisoners, de- 
stroying a large amount of Eebel 
stores, and returning without loss. 

Col. Watkins, 6th Kentucky, with 
500 cavalry, surprised'® a Kebel camp 
on the Carter’s creek pike, 8 miles 
from Franklin ; capturing 140 men, 
250 horses and mules, and destroying 
a large amount of camp etpiipage. 

Col. A. D. Streight, 51st Indiana, 
at the head of 1,800 cavalry, was 
next dispatched'" by Eosecrans to 
the rear of Bragg’s army, with in- 
structions to cut the railroadsin north- ' 
western Georgi^, and destroy gen- 
erally all depots of supplies and 
manufactories of arms, clothing, &c. 
Having been taken up the Tennessee 
on steamboats from Fort Henry to 
Eastport, Ala., where he was joined 
by an infantry force under Gen. 
Dodge, they attacked and captured 
Tuscumbia, inflicting considerable 
loss on the Eebels ; and, while Gen. 
Dodge made a sweeping raid through 
Morth Alabama, returning ultimate- 
ly to his headquarters at Corinth, 
Col. Streight struck for Northern 


Georgia, expecting to swoop down 
successively on Eome and Atlanta, 
destroying there large manufactories, 
machine-shops, and magazines. He 
was hardly well on his road, however, 
before Forrest and Eodd}^, with a 
superior force of Rebel cavalry, were 
after iiim ; following sharply, and 
easily gaining upon him, through a 
running fight of over 100 miles ; 
when, his ammunition being ex- 
hausted and his men nearly worn out, 
Streight sunundered, when 15 miles 
from Rome. His men were treated as 
other captives and exchanged ; while 
Streight and his officers were retained 
for a time in close prison, on a de- 
mand of Gov. Brown, of Georgia, 
that they be treated as felons, under 
a law of that State, which makes the 
inciting of slaves to rebellion a high 
crime. The specific charge was that 
negroes were found among their men 
in uniform and bearing arms ; which 
was strenuously denied ; the few 
negroes with them being claimed as 
servants of officers ; and the only 
one who was armed insisting that he 
was carrying his employer’s sword, 
as an act of duty. After a long con- 
finement, Streight, with 107 other of 
onr officers, escaped " from Xibby 
Prison, Richmond : 60 of them, in- 
cluding Streight, making their way 
to onr lines. He estimates his loss in 
killed and wounded during this raid 
at 100, including Col. .Hathaway, 
killed • and puts the Rebel loss at 
five times that numher. He sur- 
rendered, ill all, 1,305 men. 


AprU 10. April 20. « April 26. « Apra27. April 29. Feb. 9, 1864. 
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XIV. 

OPEEATIONS ASAINST TICKSBUEG. 


ViCKBBDBG, on tlio lowoi* Missis- 
sippi, about midway between Cairo 
and its mouth, was the natural cen- 
ter and cliicf citadel of tbe Slave- 
liolders’ Confederacy. Located on an 
almost unique ridge of bigli, rolling 
land adjoining the great river, sur- 
rounded by the richest and best cul- 
tivated Cotton region in America, 
whereof the slave population con- 
siderably outnumbered tbe free, it 
bad early devoted itself, heart and 
soul, to tlie Eebel cause. Its natural 
strength and importance, as com- 
manding tbe navigation of tbe great 
artery of tbe Soutb-west, were early 
appreciated; and it was so fortified 
and garrisoned as to repel — as we 
have seen ’ — tbe efforts of our fleets 
and expeditions, wbicb, after tbe fall 
of Hew Orleans and that of Mem- 
pbis, assailed it from below and from 
above respectively and conjointly. 
Being tbe chief outlet for the surplus 
products of the State of Mississippi, 
connected with Jackson, its capital, 
44 miles east, by a railroad, and thus 
with all tbe railroads wbicb traverse 
the State, as also with tbe Wasliita 
Yalloy, in northern Louisiana, by a 
railroad to Monroe, wdiile tbe Yazoo 
brought to its doors tbe commerce of 
anotber rich and (rapacious valley, 
Yi(>lvsburg, with 4,501 inhabitants in 
ISdO, was flourisbiiig signally and 
growing nqudly until plunged head- 
long into tbe vortex of Rebellion and 
Civil ’\Yur. 

Ib>th parties to tbe struggle hav- 
ing early rcuioguizied its importance 

^ Soe pages S'? and 101. * Oct. 16, 1862. 


. — Jefferson Davis, in a speech at Jack- 
son, having in 1862 pronounced it 
indispensable to tbe Confederacy that 
tbq, control of tbe Mississippi should 
not be surrendered to Federal power 
— fresh preparations to “repossess” 
it were early set on foot among tbe 
Union commanders above. Gen. 
Grant’s department of West Tennes- 
see having been so enlarged “ as to 
include Mississippi, be at once com- 
menced preparations for an advance ; 
transferring,’ soon after, bis head- 
quarters from Jackson to Lagrange ; 
whence be pushed out* Gen. Mc- 
Pherson, with 10,000 infantry, and 
1,500 cavalry, under Col. Lee, to 
Lamar, driving back tbe Eebel cav- 
alry. At length, all things being 
ready, Grant impelled’ a movement 
of bis army down tbe great South- 
ern Eailroad from Grand Junction 
through Holly Springs to Oxford; 
our cavalry advance, 2,000 strong, 
being pushed forward to Cofteeville, 
where it was suddenly confronted and 
attacked by Yan Dorn,’ with a supe- 
rior infantry force, by whom it was 
beaten back three miles, with a loss 
of 100 men. ■ 

Grant was, with bis main body, 
still at Oxford, preparing to move on 
to Jackson and Yicksburg, when 
Yan Dom struck’ a damaging blow 
at bis communications. The railroad 
having by this time been repaired 
and operated to Holly Springs, that 
village bad been made our temporary 
depot of arms, provisions, and muni- 
tions, wdneb bad here been acciimu- 


® Nov. 4. ■* Nov. 8. ‘ Nov. 28. “ Dec. 5. ’’ Dec. 20. 
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lated, wMle the railroad farther soxith 
was being repaired, to such an extent 
that they were estimated by the ene- 
my as worth at least $4,000,000. The 
post was in charge of Col. E. 0. Mur- 
phy, 8th Wisconsin, who had over 
1,000 men under his command; while 
bales of cotton and barrels of flour 
by thousands proffered the readiest 
means of barricading its streets and 
keeping out ten times his force, until 
it could be reduced by hea^y guns 
and regular approaches, or at least 
consumed by volleys of shells. 

Grant had warned Murphy of his 
danger the night before, and did not 
imagine his capture a possibility ; but 
no preparation had been made for 
resistance, no street barricaded ; not 
even our men posted to resist an as- 
sault ; when, at daybreak, Yan Dorn 
burst into the town with his wild 
cavalry, captured the imbecile or 
traitorous wretch wlio should have 
defended it, and burned all but the 
little plunder his men were able to 
carry off, includ|ng a large hospital 
full of our sick and wounded soldiers, 
•which his Adjutant had promised to 
spare. Our cavalry (2d Illinois) re- 
fused to surrender, and cut their way 
out by a resolute charge, in which 
they lost hut I men, disabling 30 
Eebels. Murphy filled up the meas- 
ure of his infamy by accepting pa- 
roles, with his men ; so as to prevent 
their recapture and relieve the ene- 
my of the trouble of guarding them. 
The Eehels claim ® to have captured 


and paroled 1,800 men and 150 offi- 
cers; but' this must include the sick 
and wounded whom they found in 
the hospital. Two locomotives and 
40 or 60 cars were among the prop- 
erty destroyed; the Eehels coming 
prepared with cans of spirits of tur- 
pentine to hasten the conflagration : 
the burning arsenal blowing up, at 3 
p. M., with a concussion which shat- 
tered several buildings, while 20 men 
were wounded by flying balls and 
shell. The Eehels left at 5, after a 
stay of ten hours, which they had 
improved to the utmost : thence pro- 
ceeding to assail, in rapid succes- 
sion, Coldwater, Davis’s Mill, Mid- 
dleburg, and Bolivar, farther north ; 
hut, though the defenders of each 
were fewer than Murphy might have 
rallied to his aid at Holly Springs, 
each was firmly held, and the raiders 
easily driven off. Murjfliy, it need 
hardly he added, was dismissed from 
the service in a stinging order’ by 
Gen. Grant — said order “ to take ef- 
fect from Dec. 20th, the date of his 
cowardly and disgraceful conduct.^’ 
Grant had seasonably dispatched 
4,000 men by rail to the relief of 
Holly Springs — or rather, to guard 
against the possibility of its capture, 
so vital was its importance ; but they 
were stopped midway by some ob- 
struction on the track, and only ar- 
rived two hours after the enemy had 
departed. 

Thus, by the baseness of one mis- 
creant, were not only 2,000 men and 


^ liichinoTid Dispatch, Jan. 15, 1863. 

. The enraptured writer elsewhere says: 

“The scene was wild, exciting, tmnultuons. 
Yankees running; tents burning ; torches flam- 
ing; Confederates shouting; guns popping; sa- 
bers clanking ; Abolitionists begging for mercy ; 
‘Rebels’ shouting exultingly; women, en disha- 
lUk, clapping their hands, frantic with joy, cry- 
ing, ‘Kill them! kifl theml’~a heterogeneous 


mass of excited, frantic, friglitened liunian be- 
ings — ^presented an indescribable picture, adapt- 
ed to the pencil of Hogarth.” 

And again : 

“ The ladies rushed out from the houses, wild 
with joy, crying out: ‘There’s some at the 
Pair Grounds : chase them 1 kill them 1 for God’s 
sake I’” 

* Dated Holly Springs, Jan. 8. 
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several millions’ wortli of property 
sacrificed, but the fair promise of an 
important expedition utterly blight- 
ed. By tlie loss of Ms stores and 
trains. Grant was completely para- 
lysed, and compelled to fall back to 
Grand Junction : thence moving 
westward to Memphis, so as to de- 
scend by the river to Yicksburg. 

Gens. A. P. Hovey and 0. 0. "W ash- 
hurne, with some 3,000 men, had 
crossed tlie Mississijjpi from Helena 
simultaneously with Grant’s advance; 
taking post near the head of Yazoo 
Pass, capturing a Rebel camp, and 
moving down the Coldwater and 
Tallahatchie rivers, with intent to 
reenforce Grant ; but this was now 
frustrated, and tlieir force recalled to 
the Mississippi. 

The day after the Holly Springs 
disaster, Gen. W. T. Sherman had 
left Memphis with the Right Wing 
of the ‘‘Ai’inyof the Tennessee” — 
some 30,000 strong — on boats which 
passed clown the Mississippi and 12 
miles up the Yazoo to Johnston’s 
Landing, where the troops were de- 
barked,'* and a general assault was 
made next day on the well-manned 
fortifications and batteries which de- 
fended Yicksburg on the north. The 
ground between the Yazoo and the 
precipitous Muffs whereon the Rebels ' 
were fortified, is agreeably (to al- 
ligatcii’s) diversified by ‘ swamps,’ 
‘sloughs,’ ‘lagoons,’ and ‘bayous;’ 
and is iu the main a profound mire, 
resting on quicksand. ‘Chickasaw 
Bayou,’ connecting the two rivers, is 
its most salient feature; but much 
of it bad been a cedar swamp, or 
I'Ksggy thicket, whereof so much as 
lay directly in front of the Rebel 
‘ ” ifov. 20. 


defenses had been transformed into 
abatis, covering-rifle-pits. Unknown 
to Sherman, Grant’s recoil from Ox- 
ford had liberated the Rebel army 
previously confronting him ; ■which, 
had forthwith been apprised of the 
cloud gathering on the Mississippi. 
Gen. Pemberton, who was in chief 
command at Grenada, had at once 
faced about; and, three days later, 
having definite advices that Sher- 
man’s gunboats had reached the 
month of the Yazoo, he began to 
send his men southward by rail ; fol- 
lowing himself next day. Thus, ex- 
peditious as were Sherman’s move- 
ments, most of the Rebel forces in 
all that region, except Yan Dorn 
and his cavahy, were on hand to re- 
sist him. 

Sherman’s army was uniquely 
Western; and, with the West, the 
reopening of the Mississippi was an 
absorbing passion. It was brave, 
well officered, and ably commanded ; 
while Com. Porter’s gunboats were 
ready to render it .nvery assistance 
that gunboats could ; it encountered 
none of those unforeseen, fortuitous 
mischances, against which even Ge- 
nius is impotent, and Yalor fruitless ; 
it fought superbly, and piled tbe 
earth with its dead and wounded; 
yet it failed, simply because such 
defenses, as it was required to assail 
are, when fairly armed and manned, 
absolutely impregnable to simple as- 
sault. They may be overcome by 
regular approaches ; tliey may be 
mastered by the surprise of some un- 
guarded but vital point ; they muac. 
yield at last to famine, if closely and 
persistently invested; but to linrl 
column a-fter column of infantry upon 
thena. is simple, useless slaughter. 

Dee. 21. 
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Yet this nowise impeaclies the gen- 
eralship of Sherman, who could not 
tell what they were, nor who were 
behind them, until he had given 
them a trial. 

Let ns condense the painful de- 
tails : 

G-en. Sherman was quite aware of 
the natural strength of the Hebei line 
of defense, and that the labor of 
thousands of slaves had for months 
been devoted to its increase, by the 
digging of trenches and rifle-pits, the 
planting of batteries, felling of trees 
for abatis, & q ,.* &e. But, he rea- 
soned, that line is at least 15 miles 
long, from Yichsburg to Haines’s 
Bluff; there are but about 16,000 
men behind it, which is but 1,000 to 
the mile ; and it must be that a se- 
ries of vigorous attacks will develop 
some point whereon an instant ^ and 
overwhelming superiority of num- 
bers can be made to tell. And so it 
would, had not the bayous, lagoons, 
and swamps — but more especially 
Chickasaw hayon-j-so protected the 
entire Rebel front that there were 
hut four points at which it could 
he reached from the Yazoo ; and 
these were so covered and enfi- j 
laded hy hostile batteries, rifle-pits, 
&c., that approach was all hut cer- 
tain destruction. The knowledge of 
this impregnability was one of the 
costly lessons of the war. 

During the 26th and 2Tth, our men 
were debarked without resistance, 
on the south hank of the Yazoo; 
and, being formed in four columns, 
gradually pushed forward, driving 
back the enemy’s pickets, toward the 
frowning bluffs southward. During 
the ensuing night, the ground and 
obstacles in our front were carefully 


reconnoitered, and found even more 
difficult than rumor had made them. 
Chickasaw bayou was conclusively 
ascertained to be passable but at two 
points — one a narrow levee ; the 
other a sand-bar — each completely 
commanded hy the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters, who were thoroughly 
covered by their rifle-pits and other 
defenses; while batteries, trenches, 
and rifle-pits rose, tier above tier, up 
the steep bluffs beyond, which were 
crowned hy still heavier batteries. 
And Gen. Steele, whose division, ex- 
cept Blair’s brigade, had been de- 
barked above the junction of the 
bayou with the Yazoo and the 
cypress swamp and slough beyond, 
on advancing next day,‘° found his 
progress barred hy an impassable 
swamp, traversed only hy a long 
corduroy causeway, so thoroughly 
swept and enflladed hy Rebel bat- 
teries and rifle-pits that he could 
hardly hope to take across it half 
the men who made the attempt ; 
which he properly declined, and was 
justified hy Sherman in so doing. 

Meantime, Gen. Geo. "W. Morgan’s 
division had advanced, under cover 
of a dense fog and the fire of its 
artillery, against the center of the 
Rebel defenses: reaching the hank of 
the bayou wdiere it runs nearest to 
the bluffs, whereby its progress was 
completely arrested ; hut it held its 
ground through the ensuing night. 

Gen. Morgan L. Smith’s division, 
simultaneously advanced over less 
favorable ground, considerably to the 
right; its leader being disabled be- 
fore noon hy a sharp-shooter’s bullet^ 
through his hip, while reconiioiter- 
ing; when his command devolved 
on Gen. David Stuart. A narrow 
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sand-spit crossed the bayou in front 
of this division ; but it was so swept 
and enfiladed by Eebei batteries and 
rifle-pits, while a difiicult abatis for- 
bade egress tlierefrom on the enemy’s 
side, that to attempt its passage was 
certain destruction, hTevertlieless, 
Stuart made Ms dispositions, and was 
ready to tempt the desperate hazard 
so soon as Morgan should do likewise. 

Still fartlier to the right was A. J. 
Smith’s division, whereof Burbridge’s 
brigade arrived about noon on the 
Sirth; having been dispatched*^ from 
Milliken’s Bend by Sherman to 
break np the (uncompleted) Yicks- 
hurg and Shreveport Railroad at the 
Tensas river, burn several long 
bridges and trestles, and destroy the 
cotton, corn, &e., there held for the 
Confederacy— an order which it had 
thoroughly obeyed. It was now 
pushed forward to the bayou, with 
instructions to cannonade the Rebel 
defenses opposite, while its infantry 
should liastily construct rafts and 
cross ; A, J. Smith’s 2d (Landrum’s) 
brigade holding a key position to the 
right and rear, having its pickets 
pushed forward into the abatis in 
front, with Vicksburg in plain view 
on its right. | 

During the ensuing night, Steele’s > 
division was reemharked and brought 
around to the right of the junction 
of the bayou with the Yazoo, so as. to 
connect closely with Morgan’s left ; 
and, all being in readiness, Sherman 
— having heard nothing as yet of the 
llijlly Springs disaster, though disap- 
pointed at the lack of cooperation, or 
even of tidings, from Grant, being 
Tiware that the Rebels in his front 
were being constantly strengthened, 
and that time was on the side of his 


enemy — ordered a general advance 
and assault. 

Morgan, being well forward, was 
expected to cross the hayon first, and 
carry the batteries and heights di- 
rectly before him ; hut it was noon 
before he was ready ; and, by this 
time, Erank Blair’s and Thayer’s 
brigades of Steele’s division were fully 
abreast of him and ready to go in ; 
Steele’s remaining (Hovey’s) brigade 
being close behind them, 

Blair’s brigade had been debarked 
between Morgan’s and M. L. Smith’s 
divisions ; hut, in advancing, it had 
obliqued to the left, crossing the 
track of Morgan’s division, detach- 
ing, by order, two regiments to sup- 
port his batteries ; working its way 
to the extreme front of Morgan’s left, 
and crossing the Chickasaw bayou in 
Steele’s van, where both banks were 
covered by tangled abatis, and where 
the bayou presents a quicksand bed 
300 feet wide, containing water 15 
feet wide by 3 deep. Through this, 
Blair led his brigade fairly across, 
leaving his horse floundering in the 
quicksand, while he carried two lines 
of rifle-pits beyond, under a deluge 
of shot and shell from front and 
flanks, which struck down a third of 
Ms command; among them Col. T. 
C. Fletcher,*® 31st Missouri, who, 
being wounded, fell into the hands 
of the enemy; while his Lt.~Col., 
Simpson, was also wounded, and his 
Major, Jaensen, was killed. Lt.-Ool. 
Dister, 58th Ohio, was also killed 
here. Col. J. B. Wyman, 13th 
Rlinois, had fallen the day before. 

De Conrey’s brigade of Morgan’s 
division charged on Blair’s right; 
wlule Thayer, with the 4th Iowa 


(Ms other regiments having been 
“Dee. 21-22, *® Since chosen Governor of Missouri. 
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misdirected), also sliarecl in tlie peril 
and glory of tlie assault. But what 
could valor — the valor of half-a-dozeu 
regiments — avail against such im- 
pediments? Pemberton had been 
reenforced, during the 2'7’th, by three 
fresh brigades from Grenada; and 
more were constantly coming in. 
His rifle-pits were filled with sharp- 
shooters, whose every bullet drew 
blood ; his gunners had the range of 
the ford, such as it was, and poured 
grape and canister into our dauntless 
but momently decimated heroes, who 
could not advance, and were stung 
by the consciousness that they were 
dying in vain. They fell back, by 
He Courcy’s order, quite as rapidly, 
though not so proudly, as they had 
advanced : the , ITtli and 26th Loui- 
siana, by a charge on their flank, 
capturing 4 flags, with 832 prisoners, 
and gathering up 500 small arms. 

Morgan, who had endeavored to 
throw a pontoon across, had ordered 
Col. Lindsey, with his own, Shel- 
don’s, and two re^meiits of Thayer’s 
brigade, to advance simultaneously 
with Blair and Be Courcy, and ford 
the bayou farther to the right; but 
Lindsey failed to execute the order : 
reporting the narrow point at which 
the bayou was here fordable covered 
by a masked battery. 

On our right, the 6tb Missouri, in 
A. J. Smith’s advance, likewise went 
forward at noon, and crossed the 
bayou on a narrow sand-bar ; but 
tliey found the hank so steep and so 
thoroughly swept by the enemy’s ri- 
fles, that they could not force an as- 
cent, but crouched under the hank, 
occasionally fired down upon by some 
eager sharp-shooter, till after dark ; 
wd'ien they were withdrawn ; having 


lost but 14 killed and 43 wounded. 
But Blair’s brigade alone lost 636 
men this day; Thayer’s, 111; Mor- 
gan’s division, 875 ; Stuart’s brigade, 
55 : total (including that of the 6th 
Missouri), 1,734 : so that this at- 
tempt on Yicksburg can not have cost 
us less than 2,000 men ; while Pem- 
berton reports his casualties at only 
63 killed, 134 wounded, and 10 miss- 
ing: total, 207. 

Sherman was baffled, but would 
not give it up. During the rainy 
night which follow^ed, our men stood 
or lay without fire in the swamp bor- 
dering the execrated bayou, while 
their leader visited Admiral Porter 
on board his flag-boat and concerted 
new eflorts. Next day,’® he scruti- 
nized his own and his enemy’s posi- 
tion, and became satisfied that the 
Rebel lines could not be broken. 
But might they not be tinned ? He 
proposed to the Admiral a combined 
demonstration against the batteries 
on their extreme right, upon Drum- 
gould’s Bluff, some miles farther up 
the Yazoo; the Admiral to approach 
and bombard them, while 10,000 
choice troops should attempt to car- 
ry tbem by assault: the residue of 
our army distracting the enemy’s at- 
tention by menacing his front nearer 
Yicksburg with a fresh attack. 

Porter, as ever, lent a prompt and 
hearty cooperation ; and the troops 
were accordingly embarked:" the 
gunboats being directed to move at 
midnight slowly and silently up the 
Yazoo to Brumgould’s Blufi’; at 4 
A. M., engage and silence the Rebel 
batteries there ; then the troops to 
disembark, storm the bluff and hold 
it, while cannonades, attacks, and 
alarms along the bayoii, were to pre- 
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vent tlie sending of Eebel reenforce- 
nieiits to tlio vital i^oint. Tlie bat- 
torios caj'rlod, onr whole army was to 
])f liiirriud tliitlior and solidly estab- 
lished oji the biuff; tbenee taking 
all tlie remaining defenses in flank 
or ill reverse, and fighting its way 
«)]! (‘fj[nal terms along the heights into 
YiciksJ.uig. 

Steele's division and one brigade 
of M. L. Smith’s were accordingly 
oil i harked; and Sherman, who had 
left tJiGiii at midnight, had, by 4 a.m., 
evej'j- man at his post, listening for 
the sound of Porter’s guns; but no 
Eoniid came. At daybreak, a line 
from Steele apprised the General 
that the fog on the river had been so 
dense that the Admiral had been un- 
able to move ; so that the enterprise 
must be postponed to tlie next niglit. 
But, when the next night came, it 
was bright moonlight, rendering the 
proposed attack quite too hazardous ; 
while eacli hour’s delay must inevi- 
tably increase the sad probability 
that tlie enemy would divine, or at 
least suspect, wbat was meditated, 
and prepare to render the purposed 
assault more costly than that of the 
29th. The swamp wherein our men 
were encamped would be drowned 
by the next heavy rain; there were 
already ominous rumors afloat, which 
every thing tended to confirm, that 
Grant laid fallen hack, leawng the 
liobcls free to coiiceutrate 40,000 
men at Vdcksburg ; there was no use 
in stii-ying; so Sliermau resolved to 
go ; and, by sunrise next morning,’® 
ho had every thing on hoard, and was 
on the p<.)iut of starting for jMllliken’s 
•Bend •, vdien he was apprised by Ad- 
miral f’oricr that an officer, his senior 
in rank, had arrived ; to whom he 


accordingly turned over the com- 
mand. 

John A. McCleriiand, of Illinois, 
— a ‘‘political General,” according 
to the West Point classification — was 
the coming man. He had been for 
years a Democratic Eepresentative in 
Congress of some note, but had hitli- 
ei*to won no distinction in the field. 
Having been dispatched from Mem- 
phis by Gen. Grant to Vicksburg, he, 
on his arrival, acquiesced in Sherman’s 
decision to return to Milliken’s Bend, 
where he formally assumed’® com- 
mand, and at once addressed himself 
to the execution of a purpose which 
he had formed while on his way down 
the river.®* This was the reduction 
of Port Hindman, otherwise known 
as The Post of Arkansas, 50 miles 
from the Mississippi ; where a settle- 
ment had been made by the French 
ill 1685, on tlie first high ground 
reached in ascending from the great 
river; eligibly situated in a fertile 
and productive, though swampy, re- 
gion, and commaijding the naviga- 
tion of the important river whose 
name it hears. It had been fortified 
I by the Confederates, having a para- 
pet 18 feet across and a ditch 20 feet 
wide by 8 deep, with strong case- 
mates, a banquette for infantry, and 
a cordon of rifle-pits. But its guns 
were too few and light, and their 
powder inferior; so that Gen. T J. 
Churchill, who commanded, had nev- 
er a chance to hold it, with his garri- 
son of hardly 5,000,®’ against the army 
that now advanced for its reduction 
— 54 regiments in all — which, though 
doubtless sadly ivasted by the bloody 
campaigns of 1862, must — to say 
nothing of the fleet — ^liavo numbered 
more than 20,000 men — pi’oliably 
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25,000 to 30,000. Directly after as- 
suming command, Gen. McClernand 
moved up Wliite river 15 miles, to 
tlie eut-off; thence across (8 miles) 
into the Arkansas,**' and up to ITo- 
trib’s farm, three miles below the 
Fort ; where his land forces were 
all debarked by noon of next day; 
by which time, our gunboats had 
shelled the enemy’s sharp-shooters 
out of their rifle-pits along the levee, 
and were soon furiously bombarding 
the Fort. And now our soldiers, 
under Gens. Sherman, Morgan, Steele, 
D. Stuart, A. J. Smith, and Oster- 
haus, were pushed up to and nearly 
around the Fort, despite the obsta- 
cles presented by bayous and miry 
swamps ; oui' men lying on their 
arms that night, without fires or 
tents, and being in position for a 
general assault at 10|- next inorn- 
ing.**® At 1 p. M., the gunboats re- 
opened ; and, half an hour later, the 
brigades of Ilovey, Thayer, Giles A. 
and T. R. Smith, had crossed 'at 
double-quick the, narrow space of 
open ground directly in their front, 
gaining partial shelter in a belt of 
woods from the heavy Rebel Are 
which here brought them to a tem- 
porary halt ; when, supported by 
Blair’s brigade, they charged up to 
within musket-range of the enemy’s 
defenses, where they again found par- 
tial shelter in some ravines, skirted 
by bushes and fallen timber. Mean- 
time, Gen. Ilovey had been wounded 
by a fragment of shell, and Gen. Thay- 
er had had his horse shot under him; 
hut our gunboats and Gen, Morgan’s 
batteries had covered the advance by 
a rapid fire, silencing a part of the 
enemy’s artillery ; Lt. "W ebster’s and 
Blount’s Parrott guns, with Hoff- 


man’s, "Wood’s, and Barrett’s batte- 
ries, rendering efficient service ; while 
Gen. A. J. Smith deployed nine regi- 
ments of Burbridge’s and Landruni’s 
I brigades, supported by three more in 
reserve, and pressed 'back tlie Rebel 
right behind a cluster of cabins near 
his intrenchments, whence it was 
dislodged and driven in by a charge 
of the 23d Wisconsin, Col. Guppy. 
Following up his advantage, Smith 
pushed on his division until it was 
within 200 yards of the Fort, wlience 
he sent McClernand word that lie 
could almost shake hands wdtli the 
enemy. By this time. Col. Sheldon, 
of Osterliaus’s division, liad sent up 
Cooley’s battery on another face to 
within 200 yards of the enemy’s lines, 
supported hy the 118th and 120th 
Ohio, witli the 69th Indiana in re- 
serve ; soon clearing the rifle-pits 
before them; when the 120th Ohio 
attempted to scale and carry by as- 
I sault the east face of the Fort, hut 
were stopped short of the fosse by an 
impassable ravine. 

At 3^ p. M., the guns of the Fort 
having been silenced by the fire of 
our far superior artillery, and Sher- 
man’s right having been strengthen- 
ed by three regiments from Smith’s 
division, McClernand ordered a gen- 
eral assault : when our men dashed 
forward, and — further resistance be- 
ing hopeless — a wliite flag was raised 
from the ramparts, just as the l20tli 
Ohio, leading the 83d Ohio and 16tli 
Indiana, under Gen. Burbridge, were 
swarming over the intreiicliments on 
the east, barely in advance of Sher- 
man’s and Steele’s leading regiments 
on the north and wmst. 

Churchill had received from Lt.- 
Gen. T. H. Holmes [Little Rock], 
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commanding in Arkansas, a tele- 
graphic order to “ hold on till help 
arrived, ot till all are deacV' — a piece 
of silly gasconade, which had no 
wan-aiit in tlie proximity of a reliev- 
ing force ; hut which he says he 
would have obeyed to the letter, had 
not ‘‘ several white flags” been raised, 
to my great surpidse,” by the 24th 
Texas (disinonnted) cavalry. He had 
no right to he siuprised, nor even 
vexed, if it had really been his inten- 
tion to subject his men to useless 
hutclierj. They had fought with 
signal gallantry and resolution, so 
long as hope remained; he admits 
that the “ Fort had now been silenced 
about an hour, most of the field- 
pieces beiug disabled;” and that his 
men had “nothing to rely upon now 
save their muskets and bayonets,” 
against an enemy whose ample artil- 
lery was still efficient, who had mas- 
tered their defenses, and whose num- 
bers were several times their own. 
Yet he says he had still a “ great 
hope” to keep our whole army “in 
check till night ; and then, if re- 
enforcements did not reach me, to 
cut my Avay out and trusts “ that 
the traitor who raised the white 
flag” — (lie had already stated that 
there were “several” such) — “will 
yet be discovered, brought to justice, 
and sufler the full penalty of the 
law.” Such swagger had for years 
diiinsed an impression tliat the South- 
rons were less brave than they were 
pruved by the stern ordeal of battle. 

Churchill reports his loss at not 
exceeding 60 killed, and 75 to 80 

The Mmnim Nepuhlican has a letter from an 
ej'e-w;tiifiss, datuil Arkansas Post, January 11!, 
who ntftkes tufiii 4,r>00— all of them, but 1,000, 
from Texfia — mid adds ; 

‘‘Of the oatlro force garrisoning the Fort, 


wounded, and thinks ours was from 
1,500 to 2,000. McClernaiid reports 
his spoils at “5,000,*" prisoners, 17 
guns, 3,000 small arms, beside large 
quantities of munitions and commis- 
sary stores.” He makes his losses — 
killed, 129 ; wounded, 831 ; missing, 
17 : total, 977. Having dismantled 
the Fort, destroyed whatever wms 
combustible that he could not take 
away, and forwarded his prisoners to 
St. Louis, he reemharked,*“ pursuant 
to orders from General Grant, and 
returned to Milliken’s Bend ; having 
meantime sent an expedition, under 
Gen. Gorman and Lt.-Com. Walker, 
up the White river, which captured 
Des Arc and Duval’s Bluff, wdthout 
resistance. 

Gen. Grant having reorganized and 
refitted at Memphis his more imme- 
diate command, personally dropped 
down the Mississippi on a swift 
steamer and niet*° McClernand, Sher- 
man, and Porter, near the mouth of 
White river, on their return from 
their triumphant yicursion into Ar- 
kansas, accompanying them to Hapo- 
leon, where consultations were held, 
and a plan of action agreed on. Me- 
Clernand’s force moved down the 
Mississippi next day ; somewhat im- 
peded by a violent storm ; but reach- 
ed, on the Blst, Young’s Point, nine 
miles above Ticksburg, on the oppo- 
site bank, facing the mouth of the 
Yazoo. Here was the head of the 
canal projected and partly opened, 
months before, by Gen. Williams,*" 
intended to secure a passage up and 
down the Mississippi for onr vessels, 

1,000— mostly Texas cavalry — escaped, taking 
with them a great portion of the baggage. These 
^ effected an exit on the night onr forces were 
I surrohnding the place, and before it could be 
[ fully accomplished.” 

1 ® Jan. It. Jan. 18. See p.ago 101. 
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out of the range of the Tieksbnrg 
batteries, and perhaps change the 
main channel of the mighty river so 
as to leave Yicksbnrg on a bayou 
two or three miles hack from that 
channel. Here our men were de- 
barked,''® and work on the canal re- 
commenced ; while Grant’s corps was 
brought down on transports to their 
aid, and Porter’s fleet strengthened 
by several additional iron-clads and 
gunboats. Gen. Grant arrived and 
assumed chief command Feb. 2d. 

Williams’s engineers had located 
their embryo canal unwisely. At 
its head, a strong eddy set the cur- 
rent away from the bank, rendering 
difficult the coaxing of a large body 
of water into it if it were completed ; 
while its lower terminus was com- 
manded by the batteries of Yieks- 
burg — a serious drawback upon its 
prospective usefulness. Still, it was 
judged expedient to complete this, 
rather than commence a new one; 
and the river was rising so fast, 
under the stimulus of incessant rains 
(which by no means increased the 
attractiveness to our soldiers of dig- 
ging up the mire and tough clay), 
that it was confidently expected soon 
to obliterate all traces of our engin- 
eering blunders. As there was daily 
increasing peril that it wonld drown 
out our camps, compelling our men 
to reemhark, the excavated earth was 
all thrown up on the west side, form- 
ing an embankment in front of our 
camps, between them and Yicks- 
biirg. Thus the work was proceed- 
ing vigorously and hopefully, when”® 
the swelling flood of the Mississippi 
— now eight feet above the bottom 
of the canal — ^broke over the precau- 
tionary dam erected across its head, 


and at once poured in a flood which 
filled the embryo internal improve- 
ment in a few minutes, burying 
myriads of implements, and con- 
straining the diggers to run for their 
lives. Several regiments, quartered 
in exposed positions, were obliged to 
move their tents and furniture with 
remarkable celerity ; while some 
companies were isolated from our 
main body, and had to be ferried 
across the new lagoon to rejoin it. 
The embankment of the Yickshurg 
and Shreveport Bailroad an*ested the 
progress of the inundation north- 
ward ; and onr soldiers stationed 
below w'^ere required to move tbeir 
tents to the ground above that em- 
bankment. And now, after some 
days’ consideration and liesitating 
effort, it was decided tbat the canal 
wms an abortion — the Father of 
“Waters having paralyzed it by his 
veto ; while the batteries of Yickshurg 
frowned grimly, defiantly as ever. 

Ere this, Gen. Grant — having more 
hands than work — ^liadhad a channel 
cut from the Mississippi, some 40 to 
50 miles above, into Lake Provi- 
dence ; whence there wms a continu- 
ous water-way, through bayous Lax- 
ter and Macon, into the Tensas, and 
thus into the Mississippi far below 
Yickshurg, as also into the W ashita 
and Ked rivers ; while another side- 
cut, leaving the great river near 
Milliken’s Bend, commnnicated, 
through a net-work of bayous and 
connecting streams, with the eastern 
(shorter) branch of the Tensas, and 
thence, through a similar net-wmrk, 
regained the lower Mississippi near 
Hew Carthage. This one had ac- 
tually been made so far available, by 
the help of dredge-boats, that a small 
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steamer and several barges bad pass- 
ed tlirougb it ; wlien tbe rapid fall 
of tlie river closed it for tbe season. 

A third and more determined 
effort to flank the defenses of Yicks- 
burg was made on tlie east side of the 
Mississippi, by way of tbe ‘ Yazoo 
Pass which, leaving the great river 
a little below Helena, flows through 
Moon Lake into the Coldwater, and 
down this stream into the Tallaliat- 
cliie, which, uniting with tbe Yallo- 
busha, forms the Yazoo. 

Brig.-Gen. L. F. Boss, with a divi- 
sion of Gen. McClernand’s corps from 
Helena, and tbe 12tli and 17th Mis- 
souri, of Sherman’s corps, beaded 
this expedition, some 5,000 strong, 
wliich included tbe large gunboats 
Cbilicothe and He Kalb, five smaller 
ones, and eighteen transports, under 
the command of Lt. Watson Smith. 
Tlie passage through the le vee of the 
Mississippi having been considerably 
enlarged, our vessels in succession 
boldly entered on the narrow, tortu- 
ous, but now headlong current, which 
bore them under a gigantic, over- 
archiiig forest, into Moon Lake, and 
thus onward to the Coldwater. So 
constant and formidable were the 
obstacles encountered, in the shape 
of abrupt turns, fallen trees, inade- 
quate depth, and sturdy limbs that 
swept away smoke-stacks and other 
standing fixtures, that three days 
were rcipiircd for this transit, though 
the distance was barely twelve miles. 
Of course, the Bebels, who were fully 
and c,< SI istaiitly posted, did not dimin- 
ish tiiese impediments, bnt were 
Xu’CsTio to aggravate them. 


Proceeding’’ down the Coldwater, 
the obstacles to be overcome were 
changed rather than diminished. 
The channel was a little wider, but 
hardly less crooked, while its cur- 
rent was sluggish ; the impulse 
gained from the Mississippi having 
been lost by a diffusion of the water 
over the swamps and bottoms on 
either side. Two mortar-boats here 
overtook the flotilla ; and the mouth 
of the Coldwater was at length 
reached: our vessels having expe- 
rienced some damage to rudders, 
wheels, and other works, hut having 
encountered no serious resistance 
from the enemy ; and with no vessel 
sunk or disabled. 

Moving down tbe Tallaliatcbie, to 
a sharp easterly bend ten miles above 
its junction with the Yallobusha, the 
expedition was brought ’’ to a stand, 
just above the little village of Green- 
wood. 

Maj.-Gen. W. W. Loring had been 
dispatched” from Jackson to the 
Yazoo to bar anj access by our 
forces to tbe valley of that river ; 
and, having hastily studied its con- 
figuration and that of its chief tributa- 
ries, had chosen this as the point 
most favorable for resistance. The 
meeting streams approach within a 
mile, two or three miles above their 
junction ; receding directly after- 
ward. Loring, with his engineer, 
Maj. Meriwether, had obstructed the 
Tallahatchie by a raft,’" with an 
old steamboat sunk behind it, and 
thrown aline of defenses, composed 
of cotton-bales and earth, across the 
neck of tbe peninsula ; its best guns. 


April 10 Lo 2."). March 2. 

’■" March 11. jj-eb. 17. 

’*Lormg reports that this raft had not been 
eoiuplccf'd when onr floot arrived, f/ie New 


York Yribun& correspondeut with the expedition i needless failure. 


says lit. Smith’s invincible lack of resolution 
and energy, and manifest indifferouec, retarded, 
by several days, the arrival of our vessels at this 
point, and Avas the true cause of our utterly 
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of course, trained upon tlie approach 
down the Tallahatchie, which a hend 
just here rendered as difficult and 
perilous as could he. 



The Ohilicothe, Lt, Foster, first 
attempted to pass ; when the Kebel 
battery opened, and a 32-ponnd shell 
struck her turret, slackening her 
speed ; and she soon hacked around 
the hend until only her how pro- 
truded ; when she renew^ed the can- 
nonade with her heavy bow-guns, 
and received one or two more shots, 
which did her no essential harm. 


An hour of this satisfied her, and she 
hacked completely ont of the fight ; 
when the De Kalb came forward and 
fired away for two honrs ; then she, 
too, gave* it up ; leaving the Eehel 
works essentially intact. 

The next day was devoted hy Ross 
to erecting a land battery in front of 
theRebel lines, undercover of woods ; 
Loring withholding his fire on it to 
economize his scanty ammunition. 
At 10 next morning,"'* hotli. gunboats 
renewed the bombardment, aided by 
onr land battery. During the day, 
one of the Chilicothe’s shells tore 
through the enemy’s parapet, knock- 
ing out a cotton-bale, and igniting a 
tnb of cartridges beside the Wldt- 
worth gun ; whereby Lt. W aul, 
serving it, wars w^ounded, and 16 of 
his men burned — some of tliem 
badly. Other > damage was done ; 
but the Rebels w’-orked throughout 
tlie ensuing night, repairing and 
strengthening their works. Our fir© 
was renewed for a short time next 
day ; and the day after was devoted 
on both sides to fortifying. 

Next morning,*” the attack was 
renewed with spirit on our side ; but 
the Ohilicothe was soon hulled by an 
18-pound shot from the enemy’s 
rifled Whitworth gun, which entered 
one of her port-holes, striking and 
exploding a shell, whereby' 14 men 
were killed or severely wounded. 
The Ohilicothe then drew out of 
the fight ; and, thongli it was kej)t 
up till sunset hy the De Kalb and 
our land batteries, it was plainly of 
no use : so Ross, next morning, con- 
cluded to give it up, and return by 
the way he came ; which he did un- 
molested. Brig.-Gen. J. K, Quinby, 
of McPherson’s corps, Joined *’ him 
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and assumed command on liis retreat, row water-courses ; so tliat they were 
Quiuhy now returned to tlie ground severally scraped clean of everything 
just ahandoned before the defenses.; above their decks when they had 
but had scarcely done so when he been wearily driven and warped up 
received'"’ an order from Grant to the bayou and across Little Black 
withdraw the expedition; which he Fork into Deer creek, up that stream 
forthwith obeyed, returning to the to Bolling Fork, and across into the 
Mississippi unmolested. Sunflower ; down which they floated 

Admiral Porter, having reconnoi- almost to the Yazoo; where their 
tered the country directly eastward progress was finally arrested, and 
of tlie Alississippi from Steele’s vessels and men obliged to retrace 
bayou, just above Millikeii’s Bend, their toilsome, devious way to the 
and listened to the testimony of Mississippi. 

friendly negroes, informed'’'’ Gen. Col. 0. B. Ellet, commanding the 
, Grant that a devious route, praetica- ram Queen of the West, having the 
ble at that stage of water for lighter gunboat De Soto and a coal-barge in 
iron-dads, might be found or opened company, ran^’ tbe Yicksburg bat- 
thence, into the Sunflower, and so teries without injury, and thence 
into the Yazoo below Yazoo City, steamed down to the month of Bed 
hut above Haines’s Blnft'; where- river, thence raiding^* down the 

!i upon, Grant decided to attempt it. Atchafalaya to Simmsport; thence 

Ascending with Porter, in the ram returning to the Bed, and going up 
Price, pioneered by several other that river to a point 15 miles above 
irou-clads, through Steele’s bayou to the mouth of the Black, where he 
Black Fork or bayou, which makes captured the steamboat Era, with 
across from Steele’s into Deer creek, 4,500 bushels of corn ; thence as- 
G-rant, finding their way constantly cending the Black„and Washita to 
impeded by overhanging trees, bur- Gordon’s Landing, where his treach- 
ried back to Young’s Point for a erons pilot, Garvey, ran the Queen 
pioneer corps ; hut was soon advised ashore, just as she was opened on 
by Porter that there was more seri- from the hank by a Behel battery, 
ous work ahead ; when Sherman was which soon shot away her lever and 
sent with a division; most of which escape-pipe, then cut in. two her 
was debarked at Eagle Bend, on tbe steam- pipe, filling her with scalding 
Mississippi, and thence marched steam, and compelling Ellet and his 
across to the bayou (Steele’s), here crew to abandon her— she being 
hut a mile from the river — ^mueh of wholly disabled and impotent — es- 
the distance hehig now under water, caping on cotton-bales, and reaching 
and rtKpuring to be bridged or cordtt- the De Soto, which was just below, 
royed before it could he passed. And Going down the river, the De Soto 
snr-h was the height of the water in was run into the bank and lost her 
tlie bayous and streams that our rudder ; when she and her barge 
boats vould with difficulty he foreed were scuttled and burnt ; Ellet and 
' througli the branches of the trees his crew taking refuge on the Era, 

which thickly overlaced those nar- throwing overboard her corn. Con- 

•j 2a. MEirch 14. " March IS. Peb. IQ. Peb. 12, 
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tinning down tlie river, well aware 
that the Kebels would soon he after 
them, the traitor Garvey was installed 
as pilot, and soon contrived to run 
the Era hard aground also, just after 
reaching the Mississippi — she draw-* 
ing two feet water, and the shallow- 
est of these rivers being now good 
for at least thirty. Ellet, by the time 
she was with difficulty got off, ap- 
pears to have suspected that Eebels 
were not the safest pilots for Na- 
tional war vessels ; though he does not 
seem to have shot the scoundrel, or 
done any thing else but intimate that 
his style of piloting was not approved. 
Four armed boats were sent down af- 
ter him, but turned back by their lead- 
er, the "Webb, unexpectedly meeting 
our heavy iron-clad Indianola, which 
they did not choose to encounter ; so 
the Era made her way up to the sta- 
tion just below Yieksburg ; receiving, 
by the way, salutes that meant mis- 
chief from Grand Gulf and Warren- 
ton. 

The Indianola, Lt.-Coin’g. Brown, 
was one of our finest iron-clads: 11 i 
feet long by 50 broad, with five boil- 
ers, seven engines, thorouglily shield- 
ed, and armed with two ll-inch and 
two 9-inch guns. Leaving the mouth 
of the Yazoo, she had drifted^’ nearly 
by Yieksburg undiscovered ; and the 
batteries finally opened on her had 
done her no harm whatever. Keep- 
ing on down, she was just in season, 
as we have seen, to shield Ellet and 
the Era from probable capture ; and 
she now swept proudly down the riv- 
er, expecting to drive all before her. 

After blockading for some days 
the mouth of Bed river, which she 
did not enter for want of pilots, she 
was returning up the Mississippi; 


and, when nearly opposite Grand 
Gulf, encountered^* the Kebel ram 
Webb, as also the captured Queen of 
the West (which had somehow been 
repaired so as to be serviceable), with 
two other less formidable gunboats, 
in all mounting ten heavy guns, and 
manned by several hundred men. 
These attacked her wdth such energy 
and skill, mainly hy butting her witlx 
their rams, while they danced about 
her, dodging her shots, that she was 
soon disabled ; having been rammed 
for the seventh time by the Webb, 
and now directly in her stern, which 
was completely stove in. Being in 
a sinking condition, she was surren- 
dered and immediately run ashore. 

Farragut being away on the Gulf 
coast, the Eebels had now the mas- 
tery of the river between Yieksburg 
and New Orleans — a mastery which 
they soon lost hy a Yankee trick. A 
worthless coal flat-boat, fitted up, 
covered, and decorated by Porter, 
with furnaces of mud and smoke- 
stacks of pork-barrels, to counterfeit 
I a terrible i*am, was let loose hy 
him, unmanned, above Yieksburg; 
and floated down by the batteries, 
eliciting and suxwiving a tremendous 
cannonade. The Eebels in Yicks- 
burg hastened to give warning of this 
fearful monster to the Queen, lying 
under their batteries at W arrentoii, 
eight miles below ; whereupon, the 
Queen fled down the river at her 
best speed- The Indianola was now 
undergoing repairs near the point 
where she was captured; and word 
was sent from Yieksburg that she 
must he burned at once to save her 
from the monster’s clutches. A few 
hours later, when it had been discov- 
ered that they had been thrown into 
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liyfitcrics Ly an old coal-boat, fresb 
word w:u =5 sent tliat tliey bad been 
poll ; 1 ) 1 1 1-, cro tliis arrived, the Indian- 
ola liad boon Idowii to splinters- — not 
even lier priceless gims having been 
saved. The Webb now escaped up 
the Ked river; leaving our supremacy 
on the Mississippi once more undis- 
puted and unbroken. 

Admiral Farragut, commancbng 
belov 7 yicksburg, having a]3plied to 
Admiral Porter for iroii-clads and 
rams to operate against certain small 
hut formidable Kebel iron-clads and 
rams which held possession of Eed 
river, the rams Switzerland, Col. 
Chas. E. Ellet, and Lancaster, Lt.- 
Col. John A. Ellet, were prepared 
for running the Vicksburg batteries ; 
whicli they attempted to do ; but 
with ill success. Instead of being 
started in due season, it was daylight 
when they came under the Eebel 
lire ; wliereby the Lancaster was sunk 
and the Switzerland badly cut up. 
The latter succeeded in passing. Of 
several frailer vessels, which from 
time to time made the venture, two 
or three were sunk ; the residue 
mainly went by unscathed. 


Months had now flitted since onr 
earlier attempts on Yicksburg— 
months of fitful but costly effort to 
j-educc that Eebel stronghold, which ! 
was only stronger and haughtier than 
ever. Gen. Grant — ^long since con- 
vinced tljut it could not he success- 
fully assailed from above, unless we 
had full control of the Yazoo, for 
which he had so persistently but 
vainly struggled — now decided on 
nn, entiixdy now line of operations — 
turni]ig Yic.ksliurg on the south, and 
assailing her from the .east rather 


than the west. It was in pursuance 
of this plan that he had so abruptly 
ordered a discontinuance of and with- 
drawal from the various expeditions 
looking to the control of the valley 
of the Yazoo, and the capture or de- 
struction of the thirty Eebel steam- 
boats employed on that river or laid 
up . near Yazoo City. All being at 
length prepared, and the Winter over- 
flow of the Mississippi so far abated 
that the so-called roads of that re- 
gion were no longer generally under 
water, hut only beds of the pro- 
foundest and softest black mud, Gen. 
McClernand, with his (13th) corps, 
was impelled down the west bank 
of the great river to New Carthage ; 
McPherson following directly with 
his (Uth) corps ; each moving no 
faster than it could he accompanied 
by its trains. The roads were so in- 
conceivably had that the advance 
was inevitably laborious and slow. 
The river-hank, being higher than 
the country hack of it, the march 
was mainly along^ the levee; of 
course, under constant observation 
from the Eebel pickets and scouts 
across the river. 

When oiu’ van was barely two 
miles from New Carthage, it was 
stopped by a break in the levee, 
through which the waters of the 
Mississippi were pouring out into the 
bayou Yidal, forbidding aj>proach to 
the village, whieli was temporarily 
transformed into an island. After 
boats had been collected to effect a 
crossing of the upper break, it was 
found that the process would not 
only he tedious hut would have to 
be repeated below. Grant now de- 
cided to march around the bayou, 


avoiding New Carthage, and striking 

Night of March. 24-25. 
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tlie Mississippi at Perkins’s, 13 miles 
farther, or 35 from liis base at Milli- 
ken’s Bend. And now the lack of 
transportation on the ri^er below 
Vicksburg, dictated a still farther 
march down to Hard Times, opposite, 
but rather below, Grand Gulf; ex- 
tending the distance traversed from 
Milliken’s Bend to 7() miles. 

Meantime, Commodore Porter, at 
the suggestion of Gen. Grant, had 
made pre23aration for running the 
batteries of Vicksburg with his iron- 
clads, followed by three transports ; 
and the experiment was made ‘‘® with 
fair success. The gunboats Benton, 
Lafiiyette, Price, Louisville, Caron- 
delet, Pittsburg, Tuscumbia, and 
Mound City (all iron-elads hut the 
Price), iioated silently down the cur- 
rent, under cover of thick darkness, 
for nearly an hour ; and their crews 
were beginning to infer that the 
Pebels had, for some reason, con- 
cluded not to assail them ; when — 
just as they were fairly opposite the 
city— fire was opened on them from 
the up-stream flatteries, and iu a 
moment the whole bluff was ablaze 
with the flashes, and cpaking to the 
roar, of heavy guns, rising tier above 
tier along the entire water-front of 
the city. The fleet promptly respond- 
ed with grape and shrapnel, firing at 
the city rather than the batteries, 
and went by unharmed ; opening 
upon the 'Warrenton, batteries, as it 
neared them, so furious a cannonade 
that they scarcely attempted a rej)ly. 
The passage of tlie gunhoats was 
tlius triumpliantly effected; hut of 
the three transports — Porest Queen, 
Henry Clay, and Silver W ave — which 
attempted to follow, under cover of 
the sinolte, the first-named was hulled 


— GRIERSON’S RAID. SOI 

by a shot, and received anotlier 
through her steam-drum, disabling 
her; yet she floated out of range, 
and, being taken in tow by a gnn- 
boat, Went through without further 
damage ; while the Silver W ave, ran 
the gauntlet entirely unscathed ; but 
the Clay was struck by a shell which 
set her protecting cotton-bales on fire, 
just as she had been stoytped to pre- 
vent a collision with the crippled 
Queen ; when her panic-stricken crew 
launched her yawl and made for the 
shore, leaving their vessel to float 
down the river in flames till she 
burned to the water’s edge and sunk — 
a total loss. We had one man killed 
and two wounded by a shell on board 
the Benton, hut lost none beside, on 
either gunboats or transports. 

Gen. Grant now ordered six more 
transports to be sent down, towing 
and partially shielded by twelve 
barges laden with forage. Five of 
the transports made tlie veptiirc in 
safety ; but the Tigress received a shot 
below her water-line which disabled 
her, so that she drifted helplessly down 
and sank near the Louisiana bank, 
some distance below. Of the barges, 
three, with five of the traus^iorts, 
were soon made ready for further 
usefulness. 

The effective Eebel force in the 
States bordering on the Mississippi 
being now mainly engaged in tlae 
defense of Vicksburg and the Yazoo 
valley. Grant had determined to re- 
taliate one of the destructive cavalry 
raids of Morgan, Forrest, and Van 
Dorn. To this end, Col. B. H. Grier- 
son, with a cavalry brigade, Ij'TOO 
strong, composed of the 6th and 7th 
Illinois and 2d Iowa, starting from 
Lagrange, Tennessee, swept rapidly 
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soTitliward, tBrongli Bipley, New 
Albany, Pontotoc, Clear Spring, 
Starkville, Louisville, Decatur, and 
Newton, Miss. — tlius passing behind 
all the Rebel forces confronting and 
resisting Grant— until, having passed 
Jackson, he turned sharply to the 
right, and made his wayW. S. W. 
through Raleigh, Westville, Hazle- 
hurst, and Gallatin, to Union C. LI., 
back of Natchez ; thence zigzagging 
by Bogue Chito to Greensburg and 
Clinton, La., and so to Baton Rouge ; “ 
having traversed more than 600 miles 
of hostile territory in 16 days ; cross- 
ing several considerable rivers by 
ferriage, burning great numbers of 
railroad bridges, trestles, cars, and 
depots of supplies, having several 
smart engagements with Rebel forces 
hastily gathered to obstruct his prog- 
ress, killing or wounding about 100 of 
them, beside capturing and paroling 
over 500 prisoners, and destroying 
3,000 stand of arms, at a total cost of 
27 men, including Lt. -Col. Blackburn, 
7th Illinois. Col. Grierson sent back, 
after he was fairly on his way, the 
2d Iowa, as also 175 of the least ef- 
fective men of his remaining regi- 
ments ; so that this brilliant raid was 
actually made with less than 1,000 
men. It was a succession of forced 
marches, sometimes without rest fol- 
ds hours; often through drenching 
rain, over long stretches of swamp, 
so completely submerged that no 
road could be discerned; so that, in 
crossing one swamp, eight miles wide, 
on the Okanoxubee, near Louisville, 
no less than twenty fine horses were 
drowned. Grierson proved himself 
(uainently fitted for his place, as did 
Col. Prince, of the 6th, and Lt..Col. 
Loomis, 7th Illinois, and their suh- 

May 2. 


ordinates. Detachments necessarily 
made to the right and left to destroy 
Rebel supplies or mislead pursuers— 
of whom thousands were sent after 
him from Jackson, Yicksburg, and 
other points — were frequently com- 
pelled to ride 60 miles per day of 
these horrible roads in order to regain 
the main body — which, during the 
28 hours preceding its arrival at 
Baton Rouge, had marched 76 miles, 
enjoyed four fights, and forded the 
Comite river where it was necessary 
to swim many of the horses. Grier- 
son’s conclusion that the Confederacy 
was a mere shell, which needed but 
to be fairly pierced to demonstrate 
its rottenness, was justified by his 
experience; but a leader less able, 
alert, wary, untiring, and courageous, 
would have found that shell far easier 
to enter than to emerge from. 


All being at length ready,‘“ Gen. 
Grant directed a naval attack on the 
batteries of Grand Gulf ; wliicb was 
gallantly made by Admiral Porter, 
with his gunboat "fleet. But five 
hours of mutual cannonade, during 
which our larger boats were often 
within pistol-shot of the Rebel bat- 
teries, brought no decisive advantage 
to our arms. The enemy’s fortifica- 
tions were strong ; many of their 
guns planted on the bluffs at too 
great an elevation to be effectively 
assailed from tlie water ; tlie hill- 
sides were lined with rifle-pits ; 
beside which, they had field-guns 
which could he moved from point to 
point, and so concentrated wherever 
they could be most effective to pre- 
vent a landing or defeat an assault. 
After watching the cannonade from a 
tnghoat from 8 a. m. to 1 p. m., 

April 29. 
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Grant decided against its further 
prosecution ; having determined to 
debark his troops now on shipboard, 
and march still farther down the 
Louisiana bank, to a point opposite 
Kodney; while the gunboats and 
transports should run the Grand 
Gulf batteries, as they had run those 
of Yicksburg and Warrenton, and 
be ready to cross his army at a point 
where little resistance was antici- 
pated. Accordingly, at dark, our gun- 
boats again engaged the batteries, 
while our transports ran by them; 
receiving but two or three shots, 
which did them no essential harm. 

Finally, having learned from a 
negro that there was a good road 
from the little hamlet of Bruiiisburg, 
half way down to Eodney, running 
back to Port Gibson, in the rear of 
Grand Gulf, the General decided to 
cross at this point ; and, by daylight 
next morning, both gunboats and 
transports were ferrying over the 
13 th corps ; our soldiers, so fast as 
landed, taking three days’ rations in 
their haversacks, 'and pushing out on 
the road to Port Gibson, followed by 
the 17th corps. 

Meantime, Gen. Sherman, with 
the 15th corps, had been left above 
Yicksburg, expecting to follow on 
the track of the 13th and 17th, until 
he received a letter from Gen. 
Grant, near Carthage, depicting the 
badness of the roads, and directing 
him to remain where he was for the 
present. Two days later, Grant 
wrote him that he proposed to 
attack Grand Gulf next day, and 
suggesting a simultaneous feint on 
the Rebel batteries near Haines’s 
Blulf. Sherman accordingly em- 
barked Blair’s division on ten steam- 


boats, and proceeded to the mouth 
of the Yazoo, where he found Capt. 
Breese, with the iron-clads Black 
Hawk, Choctaw, and De Kalb, and 
several wooden boats, all ready, with 
steam up; and they at once ascend- 
ed the Yazoo, stopping for the night 
at the mouth of the Chickasaw 
bayou, and moving up next morning 
to within range of the H aines’s Bluff 
batteries, which were engaged for 
four hours by our iron-clads and the 
Tyler — the enemy replying with 
spirit; but, though the Tyler was 
hit once, and the Choctaw re- 
peatedly, none of our men were 
seriously hurt. Toward evening, 
Blair’s division was debarked in full 
view of the enemy, and seemingly 
prepared to assault; our gunboats 
thereupon renewing their fire and 
provoking the enemy to reply. 
Thus the menace of an assault was 
maintained till after dark ; "when our 
troops were quietly reemharked. 
Hext day, equally threatening de- 
monstrations were made, - aceom- 
panied by reconnoissances on all 
sides; meanwhile, orders were re- 
ceived from Grant to desist from the 
feint and hurry the whole corps forth- 
with to Grand Gulf. 

Sending orders to the divisions of 
Steele and Tuttle to march south- 
ward at once, Sherman kept up the 
feint till after nightfall ; tben quietly 
dropped down the Yazoo to Young’s 
Point ; and next morning Blair’s 
division moved up to Milliken’s 
Bend, to remain there as a gari’isoii 
till relieved by fresh troops from 
above ; while Steele’s and Tuttle’s: 
hurried down the west bank of tlie 
Mississippi to Hard Times, where 
they were ferried across,"'’’ and were 
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puslied forward IS miles next day, to 
llauL'insori’s Feny. 

Grant’s advance, Tinder McCler- 
nand, ilrst encoimtcred the enemy “ 
•when eight rail(.;s out from Bruins- 
hnrg ; hut tlie rtohols were not in 
foivje, and foil hacF nnpursued till 
morning; when McCleriiand ad- 
van {.‘cd, and, when approaching Poet 
Gtijson, was resisted with spirit by a 
Ihibol force from Yiclcsburg, under 
Maj.-Gen. BoTven ; the country being 
broken into inii-row ridges, separated 
by deep ravines, wbicb afforded 
groat advantage to the defensive. 
Our superiority iii numbers being 
decisive, however, they were steadily 
driven ; Grant finally sending up J. 
E. Smith’s brigade of McPherson’s 
corps to tlie support of our left, under 
Osterbaus ; when, late iii the after- 
noon, the enemy was defeated with 
heavy loss, and pursued toward Port 
Gibson. Onr loss wms 130 killed, 
'iris wounded, "We captured 3 guns, 
4: flags, and 580 prisoners. Mglit 
soon, closed in, and our troops slept 
on tlicir arms till morning ; when it 
was found that the enemy had re- 
treated across Bayou Pierre, burning 
the lu'iclge beiiind them, abandoning 
Port Gibsoji, and evacuating Grand 
Gnlf, as our army advanced in its 
roar to Hankin son’s Ferry on the 
Big Black, skirmishing and taking 
some pi’isoners, mainly stragglers, 
but not seriously resisted. 

Gen. Grant now rodo across to 
Grand (hilf, ^vitb a small escort of 
cavalry, to make arrangements for 
changing his base of supplies from 
Brntn.dmrg to this point, while his 
unnv awaited the arrival of wagons, 
provlsidjis, atid Sh,errnan’s corps; 
meantime, st'tnits were busy and re- 


connoissances employed in obtaining 
information of the enemy. 

Grant had expected to remain 
some time at Grand Gulf, accumula- 
ting provisions and munitions, while 
he sent a corps down the river to co- 
operate with Gen. Banks in the re- 
duction of Port Hudson; but the 
information here obtained dictated a 
change in his plans — Banks not hav- 
ing yet invested Port Hudson. Ac- 
cordingly, his army was pushed for- 
ward on two parallel roads up the 
left hank of the Big Black: Mc- 
Pherson on that nearest the river ; 
McGlernand on the higher, or ridge 
road; while Sherman’s corps, divi- 
ded, followed on each ; all the ferries 
on the Big Black being watched to 
guard against a surprise from the 
enemy, who had taken care to burn 
the few bridges. 

Tims advancing, our army encoun- 
tered no serious resistance until its 
van, Tinder McPherson, then moving 
on Clinton and Jackson, was encoun- 
tered, "* near Raymond, by two Rebel 
brigades, under Gen. Gregg, who had 
taken a good position, with two bat- 
teries, commanding the road in onr 
front, having bis infantry posted on 
a range of hills to the right of the 
road, and in the timber and ravines 
just in front. The flglit here was 
a short one. The Rebels opened it 
with great fury, attempting to charge 
and capture De Golyer’s battery, 
which was in position on our front , 
but, being repulsed by a terrific fire 
of grape and canister, they broke and 
fled precipitately, so tliat McPherson 
bad scarcely begun tlie flglit when it 
was ended; the Rebels fleeing at full 
speed through Raymond, which our 
troops occupied at 5 p. m.. Only Lo- 
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gall’s division, now .numbering less | 
tlian 6,000, was seriously engaged on 
our side ; but Crocker’s division came 
up just after tlie battle was won by 
tbe advance of Stevenson’s brigade, 
and a splendid cliarge with fixed 
bayonets by the 8th Illinois, Lt.-Col. 
Sturgis. The enemy had previously 
been strongest in the numbers en- 
gaged, and had fought stubbornly; 
charging to turn the left flank of 
YOL. n. — 20 


Dennis’s brigade, wdiicli was in ad- 
vance, and of wdiich the 2C)th Ohio, 
23d Indiana, and 20th Illinois fought 
desperately and suffered severely. 
Our loss in this affair was 69 killed 
(including Col. Ilichards, 20th Illi- 
nois, who fell at the head of his regi- 
ment, and Maj. Kaga, 20th Ohio), 
341 wounded, and 32 missing ; total 
442. The Eebels lost 103 killed, 
with. f20 wounded and prisoners. 
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W e toolc prif-onors fi’oni ten different fenses of Jackson 5 when McMiiiiay s 
regiments; and Johnston reports that and Dillon’s batteries were brought 
G?egg’s force numbered 6,000. Here up and poured a deadly fire into the 
McPherson and Logan were, con- routed masses of the foe. Here our 
stautly under fire ; the latter having troops were halted and our lines 
Ids hors(3 sliot twice. McPherson’s reformed, while skirmishers were 
goiicralship and dash elicited the ad- thrown out and officers sent forward 
miration of our soldiers. to reconn oiter : these soon reported 

iMcPherson pushed on next morn- the capital of Mississippi evacuated ; 
iug"" to Clinton, which ho entered and, at 4 p. m., the flag of the 69th 
unop[)oscd at 2 a m., and commenced Indiana was waving over the dome 
tearing up the r;iilroad thence toward of the State House ; Sherman’s com- 
Jacksox; (den. Sherman advancing niand about this time entering the 
simultaneously on the direct road city from the south-west, 
from Kaymoiid to Jackson. MePher- McPherson’s loss in this collision 
son’s inarch was resumed at 5 , A. M. was 37 killed, 228 wounded and 
next day;®’ and, at 9 A. m., when missing; while that he inflicted 
five miles from Jackson, the enemy’s on the enemy amounted, in killed, 
pickets wore driven in; and, pro- wounded, and prisoners, to 845. 
eeeding 2.^- miles farther, their main Our captures in Jackson included 17 
body AViis encountered in strong force, X’icces of artillery; while railroads, 
under Gen, 'W. H. T. Walker, whose manufactories, and army stores, were 
command consisted partly of South extensively destroyed. 

Carolina and Georgia troops, which Grant was in Jackson directly after 
had only jirrived the evening before, its capture; and, after giving orders 
■A. tremendous shower ocenrred wliile to Sherman for the thorough de- 
McPlierson was making his disposi- struction of its railroads, military 
tions, wind i delayed his attack for an factories, and stoles, directed Mc- 
hour and a. half. At 11 a. m., the Pherson to retrace his steps next 
rain having nearly ceased, onr sol- inonimg“‘ to Clinton, following him- 
diers advanced, xmeceded by a line of self in the afternoon ; impelling Mc- 
skirmishers, who were soon exposed demand’s corps westward next inorn- 
to so lieavj a fire that tliey were re- ing®® upon Edwards’s Station ; while 
called to their regiments, when an Sherman, having finished his work at 
order to charge was responded to Jackson, was ordered to evacuate that 
with hearty cheers. Our whole line city. and rejoin him so soon as might 
swept forward in perfect array, driv- he; for Grant had learned in Jackson 
ing the euemy out of the ravine which that Gen. Jo. Johnston, who had just 
covered their front, and up the hill arrived in our front and assumed®* 
wdiercou their batteries were posted ; . immediate command of the Kehel 
when, without having checked our forces in this quarter, had ordered 
momentum, they broke and fled x)re- Pemberton to inarch out from Yicks- 
cipitaidy, eagerly followed for a mile hurg and assail onr rear : tlie Ilehels 
and a half, till our infantry was with- routed in Jackson having fled north- 
hij^uuge of the guns forming the de- ward from that city, as if intending 
® Miiy la. <*3 May 14. May 15. “ May 16. “ May IS. 
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to form, a junction witli Pemberton 
at some point on the Big Black, 
above tbe railroad. It was, tliere- 
fore, Grant’s business and purpose to 
prevent tin's conjunction by meeting 
and beating Pemberton before it could 
be effected. At 5 a. m. Grant learned 
that Pemberton’s force consisted of 
80 regiments, with 10 batteries of 
artillery, probably numbering in all 
about 25,000 inen,°® now eagerly ad- 
vancing with intent to fall unexpect- 
edly on bis rear ; and be resolved to 
anticipate tbe delivery of this blow. 
Pusbing forward Blair’s division to- 
ward Edwards’s Station, he directed 
MeClerriand to follow, with that of 
Osterbaus ; McPherson, with Iiis en- 
tii’e corps, following directly. 

Pemberton was in position near 
Ed wards’s Station, when be received 
a dispatch from. Johnston suggesting 
— ^lie says not ordering — a combined 
attack on McPherson, then at Clin- 
ton, and called a council to consider 
the proposition. After bearing its 
advice, be decided to attack next 
morning; but was delayed by the 
swollen condition of a branch of Ba- 
ker’s creek till afternoon; when he 
advanced four or five miles, and took 
up a strong position on Champion 
Hills, southward of the railroad, and 
about midway between. Jackson and 
Yicksbnrg. Here lie received, next 
morning,” a note from Johnston, di- j 
reeting him to move northward, so 
as to form a junction with bis own 
shattered forces, most of which had 
so recently been driven out of Jack- 
son. Pemberton thereupon ordered 
his trains sent hack toward the 
Black, and would have followed with 
Ms army, but it was too late ; Gen. 
Ilovey’s ■ division, of McClernand’s 


corps, being now close upon him, and 
the rest of McClernand’s, followed by 
McPhemon’s corps, rapidly coming 
up. 

Gen. Grant now reached the front, 
and found Hovey’s skirmishers close 
to the enemy’s pickets, while liis 
troops were rapidly coming into line, 
and might, had they been strong 
enough, have opened the battle at 
any rnonient. The enemy in their 
front held a very strong position on 
a narrow ridge, with his left resting 
on a height, where the road toward 
Vicksburg made a sharp turn to the 
left, with the crest of the ridge and 
Ids left flank covered by a dense 
forest. McPherson’s corps, except 
E-ansom’s brigade, soon came up, 
and Avas thrown to tlie right, so as to 
threaten the enemy’s rear. Still, our 
.iiunihers on the field were inade- 
quate, and Grant forbade an attack 
until he could hear from McCler- 
nand, who was advancing with two 
divisions, from Bolton Station on our 
right, hut on parallel roads which 
converged two miles east of Ed- 
wards’s Station. But, while Grant 
was thus impatiently listening for 
the sound of McClernand’s guns, and 
sending him orders to push forward 
rapidly, the firing between Hovey’s 
and the Eebel skirmishers gradually 
grew, by 11 a. m., into a battle ; and — 
since a single division could not long 
resist two or three times its numbers 
— one brigade and then another of 
Crocker’s division was sent in to Ho- 
vey’s support ; while McPherson’s oth- 
er division, under Logan, was Avorking 
effectively upon tlie enemy’s left and 
rear, essentially weakening his efforts 
in front. McClernand’s remaining 
divisions failed to arrive at the front, 


May 16. 


A Eebel report says 17,500. 
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liowever, until after the enemy had 
been driyen with heavy loss from the 
field ; Logan’s division having pene- 
trated so nearly to the road leading 
to Vicksburg as to cut off Loring’s 
division from Pemberton, and com- 
pel it to retreat deviously southward, 
evading our left, and narrowly escap- 
ing capture, by the sacrifice of all 
its guns; thus reaching Jackson on 
the 19th. 

The credit of this victory devolves 
mainly on Hovey and his heroic di- 
vision, which was for hours closely en- 
gaged with superior numbers strong- 
ly posted and well covered by the 
dense forest, who fought gallantly, 
and repeatedly crowded back our 
line by the sheer weight of that op- 
posing it. "When his infantry had 
thus been crowded back from tlie 
ridge, tliey liad carried by desperate 
fighting, and compelled to abandon 
11 Pebel guns they bad taken, Hovey 
massed liis artillery, strengtliened by 
Dillon’s Wisconsin battery, on eleva- 
ted ground at bis right, and opened 
on tlic ad^nincing foe an enfilading 
fire that arrested and turned them 
back, under a tempest of cheers from 
our boys. The loss of tliis single di- 
vision was 211 killed, 872 wounded, 
and 119 missing : total, 1,202 — about 
one-tbird of its force, and nearly half 
our entire loss in the battle. Put 
MePlierson’s corps fought, so far as 
it bad opportunity, with equal gal- 
lantry, and was handled with equal | 
skill; Stevenson’s brigade making a 
brilliant cbargn across ravines,, up a 
bill, and tlirougb an open field, cap- 

(traul {'vu'lfjntlv }>];in3e3 McOJeraand for lack 
of energy in liiw battle ; tliougli ho says: 

“ The tleky iu iho advance of the troops im- 
mediately with McOlernand was caused, no 
doiibt, Ip' the enenij’- presenting a front of artil- 
lery and infantry whore it was impossiblej from 


turing seven guns and several linn- 
dred prisoners, and thus gaining the 
road in the Pebel rear, which cut off 
Loring’s retreat, and compelled him 
to escape as be could. 

Before the Hebei defeat was de- 
cided, Hovey having repeated his call 
for roenforcernents, Grant ordered 
McPherson to advance whatever of 
bis corps was still disposable by the 
left to the enemy’s front ; and, pro- 
ceeding himself to observe this move- 
ment, be discovered that the Rebels 
were in full retreat. On reaching 
the Raymond road, be saw Carr’s and 
then Osterbaus’s division of McCler- 
nand’s corps, well advanced on the 
left, and ordered them to pursue the 
enetny with all speed to the Black, 
and, if possible, across that river. 
This pursuit continued till after dark ; 
resulting in the capture of a train of 
cars loaded with provisions and mu- 
nitions, but very little else ; ” tbongb 
the Rebels lost considerably in muni- 
tions and stores, wbicb they were 
obliged to abandon to the flames. 

Sherman’s corps bad no part in 
this engagement, being still on its 
way from Jackson when it closed; 
and Ransom’s brigade of McPher- 
son’s corps only arrived after the ene- 
my had retreated. As but three divi- 
sions of McClernand’s corps were even 
constructively present, it is morally 
certain that this action was fought 
by fewer men on onr side than on 
that of the Rebels. 

Grant reports our loss in this des- 
perate struggle at 426 killed, 1,842 
wounded, and 189 missing: total, 

the aatiiro of tho ground and the density of the 
forest, to discover his numbers. As it was, the 
battle of Champion Hills, or Baker’s creek, was 
fought mainly by Hovey’s division of McCler- 
nand's corps and Logan’s and Quinby’s divisions 
fthe latter commumled by Brig-Gen. M. M. 
Crocker) of McPherson’s corps.” 
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2,45 Y. The Eebels lost quite as 
heavily in killed and woniided, some 
2,000 prisoners, 15 or 20 guns, witli 
thousands of small arms, &c. Among 
their killed was Gen. Lloyd Tilgh- 
man, of Maryland. 

hText morning, the pursuit being 
renewed, the enemy were found 
strongly posted on the Black, with 
a bold, wooded bluff directly at the 
water’s edge on the west side, while 
on the east, an open, cultivated bot- 
tom, nearly a mile broad, has a 
bayou of stagnant water, ten to 
twenty feet wide and two to three 
feet deep, to the east of it. This had 
been made to serve as a wet ditch, 
with a line of rifle-pits behind it ; and 
here Carr’s division was stopped two 
or three hours, until Lawler, com- 
. manding his right brigade, discover- 
ed a way of approach whereby it 
could be successfully assaulted, and 
ordered a charge, which was gallantly 
made ; but the volley whicli was flred 
by tb .0 enemy at close range as his 
command rushed across the level, 
open ground, doVii to the hayou, 
taking our column in flank, swept 
down 150 of onr men. None faltered 
nor turned back, however, nor even 
stopped to fire till they were all 
across the hayou ; when, pouring in 
a deadly volley, without waiting to 
reload, they swept on with fixed 
bayonets, leaving the Rebels, who 
had not yet found time to reload, no 
choice hut surrender. Gen. Oster- 
hans, who with his division had come j 
up> on our left, was here wounded hy 
a fragment of shell. 

Beside the railroad bridge, Pember- 
ton had constructed an army bridge 
over the Black, composed mainly of 

three steamboats; across which, all 
__ _____ - _ 


his men who could reach it fled, 
leaving 18 guns, 1,500 prisoners, sev- 
eral thousand stand of arms, and 
large quantities of commissary stores, 
to fall into the hands of the victors, 
whose entire loss here was hut 29 
killed, and 242 wounded. But the 
bridges were of course burned by the 
fugitives ; and the deep river, with its 
forest-covered western hliiff lined 
with sharp-shooters, baffled our ad- 
vance for hours. Our only pontoon 
train was witli Sheiman, now on his 
way to Bridgeport, several miles far- 
ther up ; and our attempts to force 
a passage, under cover of a fire of 
artillery, were baffled until after 
dark ; wlien the Rebels, aware that 
they would he flanked if they at- 
temp)ted to remain here, fell back to 
the friendly shelter of the fortifica- 
tions of Yicksbiirg. 

Floating bridges having been con- 
structed here and three miles above, 
during tbe niglit, the passage of both 
McOleriiand’s and McPlierson’s corps 
commenced at 8 a. m. Gen. Sher- 
man crossing simultaneously on hiS' 
pontoons at Bridgeport, and pressing 
on to within S-l miles of Yicksburg ;, 
when, turning to the right, he took 
possession, unopposed, of Walnut 
Hills and the banks of the Yazoo 
adjacent. McPherson, striking into 
Sherman’s road, followed it to the 
point where the latter had obliqued 
to tbe Walnut Hills, where he halted 
for the night; wliile McCIeimand, 
advancing on the direct highway 
from J ackson neaidy to Yicksburg, 
swayed to the left, so as to cover the 
roads leading into that city from the 
south-east ; so that hy next morning 
the investment of the doomed city 
was substantially complete ; while 
’bMaylS. 
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Porter, wlio liad returned to the 
Yazoo on the 16th, now reopened 
coinmunication hence with G-rant and 
Sherman, sending them much needed 
provisions, and preparing to attack 
the batteries on Haines’s Bluff, which 
the enemy had begun to evacuate, 
and which, on the appearance of our 
gunboats, they ran away from, leav- 
ing guns, forts, munitions, tents, and 
ecj^uipage of all kinds, to fall into our 
hands. It would hardly be credited 
on other testimony than his own,’^ 
that our Admiral proceeded to de- 
stroy this inestimable material of 
war, with full knowledge that Grant’s 
triumphant army, more especially 
Sherman’s corps, were at hand to 
defend and utilize it. 

The fall of Haines’s Bluff com- 
pletely uncovered Yazoo City, in 
fact, the whole Yazoo Yalley; and 
Porter at once dispatched It. 
Walker, with five gunboats, up the 
river. Walker reached Yazoo City 
at 1 p. M. finding the Rebel Havy 
Yard and vessels in flames, and the 
city ready to surrender. Among the 
vessels on the stocks was the ram 
Eepublic, 310 feet long by 75 wide ; 
the Mobile, ready for plating, &c., 
&e. In the Navy Yard, were five 
saw and planing mills, an extensive 
machine-shop, beside carpenter and 
blacksmith shops, <fec., Arc, All of 
these that the Rebels had not already 
fired were hnrned by Walker, who 
found 1,600 Rebel sick and wounded 
in hospital and paroled them. He 
OiftCe Im ^ ~~~ 

Ho says, in liis diapatcli of May 20tli to tho 
Secretary of tlio Navy : 

“ Tlic worlca at Haines’s Huff were very for- 
midabie. Thoro are 14 of the heaviest kind of 
raouiitod 8- and lO-inch and ’l^-inch rifled guns, 
viUh aaihiwiition anmujh io last a long siege. As 
tlio gun-carriages might again fall into the hands 
of the enomy, I fml thsm burued, him np (he nmgctn \ 


was amhnshed ” and fired on by 200 
sharp-sbooters at Liverpool Landing 
on his return, with a loss of 1 killed, 
9 wounded ; but encountered no other 
resistance. 


An immediate assault on the land- 
ward defenses of Yicksbnrg was de- 
termined on by Grant, who appre- 
hended an attack on his rear by 
Johnston, strongly reenforced from 
Bragg’s army, and who counted much 
on the demoralization of Pember- 
ton’s forces by their succession of 
defeats and disasters. Accordingly, 
after some reciprocal cannonading 
and sharp-shooting, a general assault 
was ordered at 2 p. m. ; which only 
resulted in an advance of tlie front 
of our several corps to a close prox- 
imity to the Rebel defenses. Blair’s 
division of Sherman’s corps alone 
planted its colors on their worivS ; the 
13th regulars, of Giles Smith’s brig- 
ade, doing so at a cost of 77 out of 
260 men ; its leader, Oapt. Washing- 
ton, being amon^’ the mortally 
wounded. The 83d Indiana, Col, 
Spooner, and the 127th Illinois, Col. 
Eldridge, likewise carried the’ outer 
slope of the Rebel earthworks, and 
held their ground till night, firing at 
any head that appeared above the 
parapet, hut were unable to enter; 
while the regiments on either side of 
these, though they gained positions 
close up to the works, were even less 
: successful. Sherman, seeing that 
I they were here exposed to hourly 

zine, arid destroyed the works generally. I also 
burned up tbe encampments, which wore per- 
wanently and remarkably well constructed, look- 
ing as though the Rebels intended to stay some 
time. Their works and encampments eo\mred 
many acres of ground; and the fortifications and 
riflerpits proper of Haines’s Bluff extend about 
a mile and a quarter. Such a net-work of forts 
I never saw.” 

" May 20. ’ ” May 23, • May 19. 
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decimation to no purpose, ordered 
them, after dark, to fall back a short 
distance to a point where the irregu- 
larities of the ground afforded them ' 
comparative shelter and safety. 

The two following' days were de- 
voted to bringing up and distribu- 
ting provisions — the campaign in 
Mississippi having thus far been 
prosecuted on our part with scarcely 
a day’s rations for three days’ ser- 
vice: the country traversed being 
drawn upon for whatever it could 
afford : while roads were made, can- 
non planted, &c. ; the enemy like- 
wise improving the time to the 
utmost. And now G-en. Grant 
ordered a second and more deter- 
mined assault at all points, to be 
made simultaneously at 10 a. m,’“ 

At the moment named, our sol- 
diers darted from under cover and 
rushed upon the E-ebel works hefore 
them — their men all sliielded by their 
breastworks, while ours were neces- 
sarily exposed to a close and deadly 
fire. 

Sherman’s attack was made hy 
Frank Blair’s division, led by the 
brigade of Gen. Hugh S. Ewing, 
SOtli Ohio, with Giles Smith’s and 
T. Kilby Smith’s closely following; j 
sharp-shooters skirmishing in the I 
advance, and a storming party car- ' 
rying boards and poles wherewith to 
bridge the ditch — five batteries con- 
centrating their fire on tlie enemy’s 
bastion constructed to command the 
approach. 

In vai]i. The storming party had 
reached the salient of the bastion 
unassaiicd, and passed toward the 
sally-port, when there shot up be- 
hind the parapet, a double rank of 
the enemy, who poured on the head 


of the column a fire that swept it 
down in an instant. No troops 
could or should persist in braving 
such utter, useless destruction. The 
rear of the column attempted to rush 
on ; hut it was madness ; and soon 
all had sought cover from that deadly 
fire. 

Still, the assault was not aban- 
doned; but, swerving to the left, 
Ewing’s men, in the advance, crossed 
tlie ditcli on the left face of the bas- 
tion, and, climbing up its exterior 
slope, planted their colors near the 
top, and burrowed in tlie earth for 
shelter from the flanking fire of the 
enemy ; while Giles Smith’s brig- 
ade, turning down a ravine, found 
cover, formed line, and threatened the 
parapet still farther to the left ; Kil- 
by Smith dcj>loynng his men on the 
ofi‘ slope of a spur of liill, and keep- 
ing up, with Ewing’s, a fire on any 
head that appeared above the para- 
pet. Our artillery and infantry be- 
ing still at work, onr stormers easily 
held their ground ; and, at length, 
Giles Smith’s and Ransom’s brigades 
attempted to carry the parapet by 
assault ; hut were repelled with loss. 

Meantime, Steele’s division, which 
had advanced half a mile farther to 
the rightj was fighting desperately to 
little profit ; yet, on the receipt of a 
dispatch from McClernand to Grant, 
annouiieing that his corps liad car- 
ried three Rebel forts, Sherman or- 
dered Tuttle to renew the assault on 
his left; and Mower’s brigade was 
sent up where Ewing’s had been re- 
pulsed. Mower did his best ; and the 
colors of his leading regiment (11th 
Missouri) were planted beside those 
of Blair’s storming party, and there 
remained tUl withdrawn after iiight- 
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fall ; but no substantial success was 
acliieved to balance tlie lieavy loss. 

Steele bad like ill success in bis 
attack ; bis men advancing across ra- 
vines and gullies to a point between 
tbe bastion and tbe Mississippi ; 
■wbence they made tlieir way, under 
a bea ^7 fire, up to tbe parapet, wbicb 
tliey Med to carry, but held posses- 
sion of tbe bill-side beneath it till 
night ; when they were withdrawn, 
like the rest. 

Tbe assault by McPherson’s corps, 
in tbe center, was equally spirited 
and equally fruitless, save in carnage : 
our losses being probably tenfold 
tliose of the strongly fortified and 
thoroughly sheltered Kebels. Some 
ground was here gained in tbe as- 
sault ; but it was mainly abandoned 
after dark. 

On our left, McOlemand’s attack 
seemed for a time more efiective, or, 
at least, was believed by him to be 
so. Rushing forward to tbe assault 
precisely at 10 a. m., Lawler’s and 
Landrum’s brigades bad, within 15 
minutes, carried tbe ditch, slope, and 
bastion, of tbe fort they confronted, 
which was entered by Sergeant Grif- 
fith and 11 privates of tbe 22d Iowa ; 
all of whom fell in it but tbe Ser- 
geant, who brought away 13 Rebels 
as prisoners. Tbe colors of tbe 48tb 
Ohio and YTtb Ilbnois were planted 
on tbe bastion ; and, within the next 
quarter of an hour, Benton’s and 
Eurbridge’s brigades, fired by this 
cxamjde, bad carried the ditch and 
slope of another strong earthwork, 
planting their colors on the slope ; 
while (!apt. "White, of the Chicago 
Merce.ntile Battery, carried forward 
one of liis gnus by hand to the ditch, 
donhle-shottcd it, and fired it into an 
embrasure, disabling a Rebel gun 


ready to be fired, and doubtless do- 
ing execution among its gimners. 

McOlernand supposed his assault 
successful, and reported to Grant that 
he had carried two of the Rebel forts ; 
and again: “We have gained the 
enemy’s intrenchments at several 
points, but are brought to a stand 
at the same time asking for reen- 
forcements. Grant, when he received 
the first dispatch, immediately or- 
dered the assault on Sherman’s front 
(where he then was) to he renewed ; 
while he started hack to his original 
position with McPherson in the cen- 
ter ; which he had not reached when 
he received from McClerriand the fur- 
ther message above cited ; whereupon, 
tliongh distrusting its accuracy, he 
ordered Quinhy’s division of McPher- 
son’s corps to report to McClernand ; 
whose dispatches he showed to Mc- 
Pherson as an incitement to press the 
enemy in his front, so as to prevent 
a concentration against our left. 

bTothing came of all tliis but ag- 
gravated losses — mainly on our side. 
MeClernand’s takii% of the forts was 
after the weU-knowii similitude of the 
captured Tartar ; his men could get 
into them at the cost of not coming 
out again. Two hours later, he wrote 
again that: “ I have lost no ground. 
My men are in two of the enemy’s 
forts [which was partially true of his 
dead] ; hut they are commanded by 
rifle-pits in the rear. Several prison- 
ers have been taken, who intimate 
that the rear is strong. At this mo- 
ment, I am hard pressed.” And tliat 
was the sum total of our progress in 
this quarter: the assault of Oster- 
haus’s and ITovey’s divisions, farther 
to our left, having been promptly 
repulsed by a deadly enfilading fire, 
■which drove them to take shelter 
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beliind a friencUj ridge and remain 
tliere ; while McArthur’s division, 
which had heen ordered by Grant to 
reenforce McClernand, proved to he 
some miles distant, so that it did not 
arrive till next morning ; and Quin- 
hy’s two brigades came up, fully 
observed by the enemy, who corre- 
spondingly shifted their own forces. 
When these brigades came to hand, 
it was nearly dark ; and Col. Boom- 
er, commanding one of them, was 
killed as he led his men into action. 
Finally, at S p. m., our men wmre re- 
called from the more advanced and 
imperiled positions they had taken, 
leaving pickets to hold the ground 
solidly gained, wherever that was 
practicable; and our army sank to 
rest, having lost nearly 3,000 men in 
this wasteful assault — a third of them, 
Grant estimates, by reason of McCler- 
nand’s mistake in supposing and re- 
porting that he had carried two forts 
l3y his initial etrort.®” 

Grant, in liis report, gives the fol- 
lowing excelleiit^reasons for ordering 
this assault : 

“ I believed an assault from the position 
gained by this time could be made success- 
fully. It was known that Johnston was at 
Canton with the force taken by liiin from 
Jackson, reenforced hy other troops from 
the east, and that more were daily reaching 
him. With the force I had, a short time 


must have enabled liim to utl afdc me iii the 
rear, and possibly to succeed in raising the 
siege. Possession of Vicksburg at that' 
time would have enabled mo to have tunu-d 
upon Johnston and driven liiiu from the 
State, and possess myself of all the railroads 
and practical military liighways : thus elVec- 
tnally securing to oursolvo.i all territory 
west of the Tomhighoc ; and this before the 
season was too far advanced for e:iin]>iiign- 
ing in this latitude. It woidd liavo saved 
Government sending largo recufui'cements, 
much needed elsewhere; tuid, finally, the 
troops themselves were iinjmtiont to possess 
Vicksburg, and not. linrc 'irarlYil hi 

the trenelm with the mute helioelag it 
mmecmari/, that ihcj/ <l,id aftir then' fail- 
ure to carry the eiieimj'fs warier,''' 

He afterward adds : 

The assault of this day proved the 
quality of the soldiers of tliis army. With- 
out entire success, and witli a imavy loss, 
there wms no murmuring or CHnuplniiiing, 
no falling back, nor other evidence of de- 
nioralizjition. 

“ After the failure of the 22il, T deter- 
mined upon a regular siege. The troops 
now, l)eing fully awake to the necessity of 
this, worked diligently and chcorlully. The 
work progressed rapidly Jirul satisfactorily 
until .the 3d of July, when all wins about 
ready for a final assault.” 

Yicksburg W'as now completely 
invested ; for Porter’s gunboats 
watched the river above and below 
to prevent any escape to or succor 
from the Louisiana side ; with 13- 
ineh mortars and 100-pounder rifled 
Parrotts mounted on rafts, anchored 
under the high bank, whence, en- 
tirely out of harm’s way, they could 


The diary of a citizen of Vicksburg, who j 
was a resident during the siege, gives the fol- 
lowing accouiiC of this day’s experiences within, 
the city among civilians, who' had only to con- 
sult their own safety : 

“ The morning of this day opened in the same 
manner as the previous one had closed. There 
had been no lull in the shelling all night ; and, 
as daylight approached, it grew more rapid and 
furious. Early in the morning, too, the battle 
■began to rage in the rear. A terrible onslaught 
was made on tlie center ilrsk nnd then extended 
farther to the left, where a terrific struggle took 
place, resulting in tho repulse of tho attacking 
party. Four gunboats also came up to engage 
the batteries. At this time, tlie scene presented 
an awfully sublime and terrific spectade — three 
points being attacked at once; to wit, the rifle- 


pits by the enemy in tho rear ; the city by the 
mortars opposite; and the batteries by tlio gun- 
boats. Such cannonading and Klielling has per- 
haps scarcely ever been equaled; and tho city 
was entirely untenalde, tlioug’h woinon and chil- 
dren were on the streets. It was not safe from 
hohind or before ; and every ytart of tlio city was 
alike within range of the Ifoderal guns. The 
gunboats withdrew, after a short eugagomout ; 
but the mortars kept up the shelling, and the 
armies continued fighting all day. Bov<.'ral des- 
j perate charges were made in force against the 
1 lines without accoraplisljin.g t))eir object. It 
would roquiro the pen of a poet to depict the 
awful sublimity of this day’s work— -the luces'^ 
sant booming of cannon and the ban.giug of 
small arms, intermingled wdth the howling of 
shells, and the whistling of Miuie-balls, made 
the day truly most hideous.” 
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tlirow sliell into the city— some of 
.them having a range of miles. 
We still held military possession of 
the peninsula opposite, 'which we 
had vainly tried to coax the Missis- 
sippi to cross ; and a 3-gun battery 
on the levee annoyed the Eebel gar- 
rison, finally burning up their fonn- 
dery, •wherein they were casting shot 
and sliell. The Cincinnati had been 
sunk by the Eebel batteries ; but 
there were five large gunboats left — 
two above and three below the town. 
And so, keeping a sharp lookout for 
an attack by Jo. Johnston on his 
rear, Grant sat down to digging bis 
way into Yicksburg from the east, 
with a force not very much superior 
ill numbers to that •which he bad so 
badly beaten at Champion Hills and 
the Big Black, and vdiose capture 
was now but a question of time. 
I'd’ Pemberton was notoriously short 
of both provisions ““ and amnmriition 
— 4-2,000 permission caps having 
been smuggled in to him after the 
in vestment; yet he was ultimately 
reduced to ten per man. Of his 
30,000 men, 6,000 were in hospital, 
sick or ■wounded, leaving probably 
not more than 15,000 thoroughly fit 
for duty. His liopes of relief were 
slender; for the Big Black in our 
rear, with the sharp, wooded ridges 
among which onr besiegers -were 
encatnped, afforded strong defensive 
positions, which wore carefully im- 
, ptroved The sheltering woods ren- 
dered our camps much cooler than 
, the nuked, dusty city ;■ while the 

May 21. 

"•* Tilts diary of Jolm 'W. SatteinvMto, StE 
Missouri (ilubup, wlio fought throughout the 
siogo, uoicH, uador date of May 26 : “We have 
been till half rations of coarse corn-bread and 
poor beef for ton days.” June 1; “ Wo are 
now eating bean-broad, and half-rations at that" 


deep ravines gave birth to many 
welcome springs of cool, , sparkling 
water. Thus onr soldierh actually 
improved in health as they dug their 
way into Yicksburg ;' so tliat, while 
Grant could bardly bave pmt 20,000 
men into line of battle the day after 
the unlucky assault, be bad many 
more effectives a month later ; beside 
which, be had been reenforced by 
Lauman’s division, and by two others 
fi’om Memphis, under Gen. 0. 0. 
Washburne, one drawn from Mis- 
souri, under Gen. F. J. Herron, and 
two divisions of the 9th corps, un- 
der Ma,p-Gen. J, G. Parke. 

Our first mine was sprung under a 
principal fort opposite our center, on 
the 25th, throwing down a part of 
its face : a bloody struggle following 
for its possession, in wbicli we biit 
partially succeeded. Three days 
later, another face of the same fort 
was blown off ; and now the enemy 
were obliged to recede a little, con- 
structing or strengthening other de- 
fenses behind it ; apd thus the siege 
went on — the rugged ground render- 
ing tedious approaches unnecessary 
— and fort after fort being mined, 
while counter-mines were run by the 
enemy — ^the diggers of either army 
often hearing the sound of each other’s 
picks, which gave token that only a 
thin screen of earth divided them. 
Had it been essential to dig down 
those serried heights, which consti- 
tuted the Gibraltar of the Ilebellion, 
the work would doubtless have been 
done ; but Famine mines more surely 

June 3: “'We are now eating half rations:' 
bread, rice, and corn-meal mixed.” .Tune 10 : 
“ Our beef gave out to-day. "Wg are now draw- 
ing one-quarter of a pound of bacon to Iho 
man." June 18 : “ Our rations clianged : 
pound of flour, I pound of bacon to the man; 
quite light." 
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and rapidly than any engineer. The 
harassed, shattered garrison could 
better fight on their ramparts than 
starve behind them. At length, after 
45 days of isolation, Pemberton, 
hopeless of relief, and at the end of 
his resources, hung out a white flag 
ill front of Gen. A. J. Smith’s divi- 
sion ; and our men, sent forward to 
inquire as to its purport, were in- 
formed that Gen. Bowen and Col. 
Montgomery, of Pemberton’s staff, 
bore a communication from their 
chief to Gen. Grant, Duly blind- 
folded, they were taken to Gen. Bur- 
bridge’s tent, whence their message 
was communicated to our com- 
mander, and proved to be an applica- 
tion for an armistice, with a view to 
arranging terms of capitulation. 
Gen. Grant promptly responded, 
requiring an unconditional surren- 
der ; to wdiich Bowen demurred, ex- 
pressing a wish to converse with 
Gen. Grant, This was declined ; but 
a willingness avowed to confer with 
Gen. Pemberton, if he wished, at 
such time as he should appoint. 
Pemberton accordingly named 3 
p. M. of that day ; at winch time, 
the meeting took place : Pemberton 
being attended by Bowen and Mont- 
gomery ; Grant by McPherson, Ord, 
Logan, and A, J. Smith, beside 
his staff*. Pemberton required that 
his men should he paroled and 
inarched beyond our lines with eight 
days’ rations drawn from their own 
stores [they applied to onr commis- 
sary for rations next day ] ; the 
officers to retain their private pro- 
perty and their body-servants. Grant 
heard all that they proposed, then 
broke up the conference, promising 
to send his answer before night; 


hostilities to remain suspended mean- 
time, Accordingly, after conferring . 
with his Major-Generals, Grant sent 
by Gen, Logan and Lt.-Col. Wilson 
the following letter : 

“IIeaoqitauteus, Dep’t of Tennessee, ) 
“Neap. ViGKBiMiuc:, July J, ISOJ. ^ 
“Lt.-Gen, J. 0. Pemuhetox, coiiiiiiaiHling 
Confederate forces, Vi(;lcsbur<f, .TVIiss. : 

“ Genkeai. : In eouforinity with tlie agree- 
ment of tins afternoon, J will siihniil. the fol- 
lowing propositions for the surrender of the 
city of Vicksburg, public stores, etc. On 
your accepting tlie ttviiis proposed, I will 
march in one division as u guard, and take 
possession at 8 a, m. to-morrow. As soon 
as paroles can be made out iind signed by 
tlie oflicer.s and men, you will be allowed to 
marcl^out of our lines: the oiiicers taking 
witli them tiieir regiineiitiil clotliing, and 
stalF, field, and cavalry otTieers one liorso 
eacii. The rank and Hie will lie allowed all 
their clothing, but no other property, If 
these conditions are accepted, ;iny amount 
of rations you may deem necessary ciUi bo 
taken from the. stores yon now haee, and 
also the necessary cooking ureusils for i)re- 
paring tlicin, and thirty wagons also, count- 
ing two two-horse or mnlo learns as one, 
You will be allowed to transport such arti- 
cles as can not be carried along. The saino 
conditions w'ill ho allowed to all sick and 
wounded offtcers and privates, as fust asthey 
become able to travel. The iniroles of these 
latter must be signed, however, wlTdst offi- 
cers are j>re3ent authorized to .sign tlio roll 
of prisoners. 

“I am, General, very respectfully, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“TJ. S. G-BANt, Miijor-Goneral.” 

Pemberton responded as follmvs : 

“HEADQUAIiTEES, ViOKSBuna, ) 

“JulyJ, f 

“Majj.-Gen. Gkant, eora’ding IT. S. forces: 

“Gesep.al: I have the honor to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your comm nnication of 
this date, proposing terms for the surrender 
of this garrison and post. In the main, your 
terms are accepted ; but, in Jimtice both to 
the honor and spirit of my trouji-;, inanifest- 
ed in the defense of Viekslmrg, 1 liave the 
honor to submit the following amendinentB ; 
which, if acceded to by you, will perfect the 
agreement between ms. At !(» o'clock to- 
morrow, I propose to evacuate the works in 
and around Vicksburg, and to surrender the 
city and garrison under my conuuand, by 
marching out with my colors and arras, 
and stacking them in front of iny ])res- 


' July 3, 8 A, «. 
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ent llaes- — after wliicli, you will take pos- 
session ; officers to retain their side-arms 
and ])ersi)niil property, and the rights and 
property of ffitizens to be respected. 

“ 1 am, General, yonrs, veryrespeetfally, 

“J. 0. Pemberton, Lt.-General.” 
Grant rejoined, declining to fetter 
liimself by any stipulations respect- 
ing citizens and tlieir effects, and in- 
sisting that officers slioiild take but 
tlieir private baggage and side-arms, 
wltli one liorse each to mounted offi- 
cers. Sliould these terms not be ac- 
ceded to by 9 A. M., they -would be 
regarded as rejected. Pemberton 
forthwith acceded ; and, at 9 a. M., 
on the ‘ Glorious Fourth,’ Gen. Mc- 
Pherson rode in to receive the stipu- 
lated surrender ; meeting Pemberton 
half a mile within the lines, where 
they were soon joined by Grant ; and 
all, after a few minutes’ parley, rode 
together into town ; while Gen. Lo- 
gan was ordered to establish a pro- 
vost-guard. At the Kational 
ensign was hoisted over the Court 
IIoiiso, and “ Eally round the flag” 
sung’ beneath it by a crowd of enthu- 
siastic soldi ers, who evidently thought 
that the IS^ational Anniversary need- 
ed an extra celebration in that city, 
whence it had for two years been ex- 
cluded. By 3 p. M., our possession 
was complete ; our vast fleet of rams, 
gunboats, transports, &c., stretched 
along the levee ; and the Eebel sol- 
diers, Vvliose arms had been duly 
stacked in the moriiiiig, were look- 
ing sharply for the provisions which 
their own commissariat was unable 
to supply. After being duly paroled 
and su])pfiecl with three days’ ra- 
ti 4-)ns, they were escorted across the 
Big Bhick ; tlience taking their way 
to Jackson. 

Gen, Grant reports his aggregate 
losses in tins memorable campaign, 
from the d*ay he landed at Bruinsburg 


till that of the smi’ender, at 943 killed, 
7,095 wounded, and 537 missing ; 
total, 8,6-75 ; of whom 4,236 fell be- 
fore Vicksburg — ^most of them in the 
assault of May 22 d. He adds : 

“ Of the wounded, many were but slight- 
ly wounded, and continued on duty ; many 
more requii’ed but a few days or -weeks for 
their recovery. Not more than one-half of 
the wounded were permanently disabled.” 

Of the enemy’s losses, he says ; 

“The result of this campaign has been 
the defeat of the enemy in five battles out- 
side of Vicksburg ; the occupation of Jack- 
son, the capital of the State of Mississippi, 
and the capture of Vicksburg and its garrison 
and munitions of war ; a loss to tlie enemy 
of 3T,000 prisoners, among whom were fif- 
teen general ofiicers ; at least 10,000 killed 
and wounded, and among the killed Gene- 
rals Tracy, Tilghmau, and Green, and hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of stragglers, Avho 
can never be collected and reorganized. 
Arms and munitions of war for an army of 

60.000 men have fallen into our hands ; be- 
sides a large amount of other public proper- 
ty, consisting of railroads, locomotives, oars, 
steamboats, cotton, etc. ; and much was de- 
stroyed to ijrevent onr capturing it.” 

Of course, the 37,000 prisoners 
claimed were not all captured with 
Vicksburg ; but the number tliere pa- 
roled, including tbersick and -wound- 
ed, was reported at 27,000, of wliom 

15.000 only were fit for duty. Tins 
was the heaviest single blow ever 
given to the mnscular resources of 
the Eebellion; and no other cam- 
paign of the war equals in brilliancy 
of conception and general success in 
execution that wbieb resulted in the 
capitulation of Vicksburg. 


Gen. Grant was fully aware, 
throughout the progress of the siege, 
that Jo. Johnston was beliind him, 
nsing every exertion to raise an army' 
strong enough to fall upon the be- 
siegers with a rational hope of suc- 
cess. Hardly had the investment 
been completed, when, upon infor- 
mation that Johnston had crossed the 
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Big Black, near Canton, he directed®* 
Gen. Sherman, with five brigades, to 
oppose his farther advance. Sher- 
man moved accordingly ; and, being, 
afterward reenforced, constructed a 
line of defenses from the Yazoo at 
Haines’s Bhitf to the Big Black, 
which could not have been carried 
even by a considerably larger force, 
save at a fearful cost. Johnston did 
not try it ; but was operating farther 
down the Black, with probable in- 
tent"' to cut his way through our 
left and form a junction mth Pem- 
berton south of the city, when the 
latter, apprehending an assault on 
the ith, surrendered his famished 
forces. That surrender had barely 
been effected when Gen. Grant im- 
pelled all that remained with him of 
Sherman’s and McPherson’s corps to 
reenforce Sherman on the Big Black ; 
not even allowing the soldiers to en- 
ter the stronghold they had so liardly 
won. By 2 p. m. of the 4th, our col- 
umns were in motion ; next evening, 
they had united with Sherman’s for- 
mer conmiand, ehahling him to cross 
the Big Black on the 6th with an 
army little less than 60,000 strong. 
His right, under Ord, crossed at the 
railroad ; his center, under Steele, at 
Messenger’s Ford, above; his left, un- 
der Parke, still higher up the river; 
the latter alone encountering no seri- 
ous resistance. Thus advancing over 
a region already wasted by wmr, and 
now parched to sterility hy a fierce 
“■‘June 22. 

Gen. Ilugli S. Ewing reports that I 10 caught, 
on the 3d, a spy attempting to force liis way 
■ tlirougli liis line.? intoTicksburg, on the strength 
of a pass from one of our Generals ; who, when 
searched, was found to have passes also from 
Eebel Generals, and who was doubtless sent by 
Johnston to Pemberton -with assurances that he 
would speedily advance to liis rescue. 


Sir 

drouth, which maddened men and 
animals with heat and thirst, cover- 
ing all with Winding dust, onr army 
pressed back Johnston into Jackson, 
forcing him to take refuge®'’ within 
its iiitrenehnients, wherein he was 
soon invested;®^ Slierman opening 
upon the city and its defenders a con- 
centric fire with 100 heavy guns on 
the 12tli ; while our cavalry advance 
on either flank was pushed forward 
to Pearl river. 

Johnston says he had hut 24,000 
men — sufiicient to resist an assault, 
but not enough to meet Slterrnaii’s 
force in pitched battle with any hope 
of success. Our guns, planted on the 
adjacent hills, commanded every part 
of the tovm. A gleam of good for- 
tune transiently irradiated his som- 
ber prospect ; Gen. Laninan, misap- 
prehending an order, having ad- 
vanced his division so close to the 
Eehel works that it was uselessly 
torn to pieces by a fire which in a 
few moments bereft us of 50() nien, 
of wEcm 200 were captured, with the 
colors of the 28th, 4-lst, and 68d Illi- 
nois. 

It being evident that to remain 
was simply to court destruetioT!, 
Johnston — apprised that heavy trains 
of ammunition were coming up from 
Yicksburg to Sherman, who had th'ns 
far been constrained to economize 
his cartridges—having sent away 
whatever he could — ^Ins railroad east- 
ward being still open — evacuated 

Johnston, in Ms report, confirms Ewing’s sus- 
picions, as follo-ws: 

On the night of the 2d, .a meBsenger -was 
sent to Gen. Pemberton ■with information that 
an attempt to create a diversion w ould be made, 
to enable Mm to cut his way out., and that I 
hoped to attack the enemy about the 7 th. 

“ On the 5th, however’, we learned the fall of 
Vicksburg; and therefore fell back to Jackson.” 

“»July1. July 9-10. 
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Jac?kson during the night/" hurrying 
across Pearl river, and hurning the 
hridgeri hol.und him; retreating 
throngb. Brandon to Morton. Sher- 
man did not pursue in force beyond 
Brandon; 1nit, having thoroughly 
brohen up the railroads for miles in 
every direction, and destroyed every 
thing in Jachson that could be use- 
ful to the enemy, fell back by Clinton 
across tlie Big Black."” Johnston 
reports liis loss in Jackson at Y1 
killed, 50d wounded, and ahoiit 25 
missing; hut adds: “Desertions 
during the siege and on the march 
[retreat] Yfere, I regret to say, fre- 
quent.” 

Having perfected the occupation 
and insured the ]-etention of Yicks- 
hurg, Gen. Grant embarked”” an ex- 
pedition, under Gen. F. J. Herron, to 
move down the river to the aid of Gen. 
Banks in the siege of Port Hudson ; 
but our men were scarcely on board 
when tidings of Gardner’s surrender 
caused the order to he countermand- 
ed, and Herron directed to proceed 
instead up the Yazoo. This involved 
a debarkation and reembarkation on 
vessels of lighter draft ; which being 
promptly effected, Herron set forth 
on his new errand his transports 
preceded by the iron-clad Dc Kalb ! 
and two ^ tin-clad’ [lightly and par- 
tially shielded] gunboats, under Cap- 
tain "Walker. 

Tlie object of tliis expedition was 
tlu‘, capture of a large fleet of stcarri- 
hoats, whicb had been run up this 
river for safety and use, and which 
had escap(‘(l Porter’s expedition by 
running far up one of the branches 

"" JuiylYii ® juiTis! 

July 10-i 1. July 12. 

”” July 16-17. July 18-19. 

^July 21. 


of the Yazoo — a feat now incapable 
of repetition, by reason of the gene- 
ral drouth and consequent shallow- 
ness of those streams. The 29th 
FTorth Carolina, Col. Chrisman, with 
a battery, holding Yazoo City, de- 
camped on the approach of onr boats ; 
but tlie De Kalb was sunk by a tor- 
pedo when nearly opposite the city ; 
while the coveted steamboats made 
off, and but one of them was cap- 
tured, Herron’s cavalry being sent 
after the fugitives, however, they 
were all — 22 in number — burnt or 
sunk, either at this time or when 
Walker was sent back by Com. Por- 
ter to bring away the guns, &c., of the 
De Kalb; so that the Yazoo was 
thenceforth clear of Eebel vessels. 
Herron captured and brought away 
300 prisoners, 6 heavy guns, 250 
small arms, 800 horses, and 2,000 
bales of Confederate cotton. He 
moved”” across, by order, from Yazoo 
City to Benton and Canton, in sup- 
port of Sherman’s adva'nce to Jack- 
son; but countermarelied immedi- 
ately,®” on information of Johnston’s 
flight from Jackson, and, reembark- 
ing, returned”'’ to Yicksburg. 


While the siege of Yieksbnrg was 
in progress, Gen. Grant, compelled 
to present a hold front at once to 
Pemberton and to Johnston, had 
necessarily drawn to himself nearly 
all the forces in his department, 
stripping his forts on the river above 
him so far as was consistent with 
their safety. Milliken’s Bend had 
thus been left in charge of Brig.- 
Gen. E. S. Dennis, with barely 1,061 
effectives, whereof the 20d Iowa, 

So Gen. Dennis reports. Mr. G. G. Ed- 
. -wards, who was present, reports our numbers as 
follows : 23d Iowa, IGO ; Otli La., f.00 ; 11th La, 
about GOO; 1st Miss., 150: total, 1,410. 
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Col. Glasgow, numbered 160; the 
residue were negroes, very recently 
enlisted, and organized as the 9th 
and lltli Louisiana and 1st Missis- 
sippi. Against this post, a Eebel 
force from the interior of Louisiana, 
said to consist of six regiments under 
Gen. Henry McCullocli, numbering 
2,000 to 3,000, advanced ““ from Eich- 
mond. La., driving in the 9tli Louis- 
iana and two companies of cavalry 
who had been out on a reconnois- 
sance, and pursuing them nearly up 
to our earthworhs at the Bend, where 
they were stopped by nightfall, and 
lay on their arms, not doubting that 
they would go in with a rush next 
morning. 

But, just at dark, a steamboat 
passed, enabling Dennis to send to 
Admiral Porter for aid ; when the 
gunboats Choctaw and Lexington 
were sent down from Helena; tlie 
former arriving just as the Eebels, 
at 3 A. M., advanced to the assault, 
with cries of “ Ho quarter !” to 
negroes and ofBcers of negro troops, 
rushing upon and over our intrench- 
ments, before the green, awkward 
Blacks had been able to fire more 
than one or two rounds. A hand-to- 
hand fight of several minutes, with 
bayonets and clubbed muskets, 
ensued ; wherein combatants were 
mutually transfixed and fell dead: 
the struggle resulting favorably to 
the Eebels, who had flanked our 
works and poured in a deadly en- 
filading fire, which compelled our 
men to give ground and retire, still 
fighting, behind the levee. Amd 
now the Choctaw opened on the 
exulting foe with such effect as to 
compel them also to shrink behind 
their side of the levee, keeping up 


a fire, while attempting to outflank 
our right. Thus the fight was maim 
tained with little loss till noon ; when 
the Eebels, having the worst of it, 
drew off, under a heavy fire from our 
troops and gunboats, hut without 
being pursued. Some of the news- 
paper correspondents state, wliat 
Dennis’s report conceals, that our 
Blacks, impelled to charge the Eebels 
in their flight, were led directly 
under the fire of our gunboats, by 
which they were far worse cut up 
than by tlie Eebels. Hence, our 
heavy loss of 127 killed, 287 wound- 
ed, beside some 300 missing at the 
close of the action ; most of wliom 
probably turned up afterward. As 
Dennis estimates tlie Eohel loss at 
about 150 killed and 300 wounded, it 
is probable tliat the fire of tlie gun- 
boats, while it friglitened only the 
Eebels, killed more of our men than 
of theirs. 

A Eehel demonstration against 
Young’s Point ivas made simultane- 
ously with that against Milliken’s 
Bend; but had no result, and was 
probably intended only to distract 
attention from the latter. A few 
shots from gunboats were sufficient 
to compel a retreat. 


Helena, Arkansas, had been 
quietly held by our forces since its 
unresisted occupation by G en. W ash- 
hurne,®^ with the cavali'y advaiuie of 
Gen. Curtis’s army, and liad proved 
useful as a depot of recruits and sup- 
plies destined for operations farther 
south; while its garrison was a con- 
stant menace and a source of uneasi- 
ness and alarm totheEebels still hold- 
ing most of Arkansas; threatening, as 
it did, the more importirnt points 


Jims 6. 
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therein. T et it was left unassailed till 
near the close of the siege of Yicks- 
hiirg, ere which, Lt.-Gen. Holmes, 
commanding ill Arkansas, had solicit- 
ed*® of Lt.-G-en. Kirhy Smith, chief of 
the trans-Mississippi department, per- 
mission to attack it ; which was readi- 
ly granted. Meantime, the Confeder- 
ate Secretary of War had not merely 
sanctioned tlie enterprise, but sug- 
gested and urged it. Thus author- 
ized and stimulated, Holmes left"® 
Little Eock for Clarendon, which he 
had designated as the rendezvous for 
Ids forces. Fagan, with a part of 
his men, was promptly on hand ; but 
Sterling Price, owing to heavy rains 
and consequent high water, was 
unable to arrive till four days after- 
ward.’"® The attempt at surprise 
was thus baffled; Maj.-Gen. B. M. 
X^rentiss, conimanding at Helena, 
being seasonably aware of his peril, 
and hilly on the alert to repel it. 
lie had 3,800 effectives, behind 
strong earthworks moimted with 
serviceable guns, with the main ap- 
proaches well covered by abatis. 
The gunboat Tyler, Lt.-Com’g J. M. 
Pritchett, was on hand, and played a 
very efficient part in the defense. 
And, though Helena lies on a flat 
adjoining the river, its outworks had 
been judiciously located on the bluffs 
a mile back, where deep ravines and 
steep ridges favor the defensive and 
impede the bringing up of artillery 
by their assailants. Brig.-Gen. F. 
Salmiion,’"' who had in good part 
plaimed and ('onstructed them, was 
in iimuodiate command of our ex- 
terior defenses. 


defenders — ^had never a reasonable 
chance of success. His only ground 
of rational hope was that lie might be 
confronted by a coward, a traitor, or 
an idiot ; and that did not happen to 
be the case. 

Two years of sanguinary conflict 
had begun to tell on tbe resources of 
the Confederates. Here were Price, 
and Parsons, and Marmadiike, with 
what the waste of war had left of 
their Missourians ; Holmes had evi- 
dently swept Arkansas to swell the 
brigades of Fagan, McEae, and. 
Walker; yet he reports his total 
force at 1,646; or about twice the 
number he vainly struggled to over- 
come. He needed twice that number 
to give his attack a fair chance of 
success. 

His dispositions appear to have 
been judicious ; his movements well 
timed ; and his soldiers, in the main, 
tenacious as well as brave. The 
Eebels were rarely deficient in a 
charge ; but they often failed wliere 
endurance was required. In this in- 
stance, beside Sterhng Price — emi- 
nently loved and trusted by the Mis- 
sourians — the Rebel Governor of 
Arkansas, Harris Flanagan, and his 
Adjutant-General, Col. Gordon Eear, 
were on the field, acting as volunteer 
aids to Holmes. 

Having arrived within five miles 
of Helena on the morning of the 
3d, with his front well covered by 
cavahy, who permitted no one to 
pass them riverward,^ no matter on 
what pretext, he rested his men till 
midnight ; when they were moved 
forward to within a mile or so of the- 
outworks, where they halted till day- 
break, and then pushed on. 

Price, with the brigades of Par- 


Il.i>hne.s — who had been grossly 
dec.civfd both as to the strength of 
our works and the number of their 

Jimo LL ISOa. Juno 20. June 30. Brotlier of the then'o^nor of Wisconsin. 
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sons and McKae, numbering 3jG95, 
was directed to assault and carry 
Graveyard bill (Battery 0) ; and be 
did it, under a tempest of grape, 
canister, and musketry, repelling its 
defenders and capturing some of tbeir 
guns. But be found tbem sbot- 
wedged or divested of friction- 
primers, so as to be useless; while 
bis own, necessarily left behind in 
the charge, were now brought up 
with difficulty; meantime, our bat- 
teries on either hand were playing 
upon his exposed infantry, who were 
falling rapidly and uselessly. To 
escape this fire, hundreds of them 
pushed forward, without orders or 
organization — a mere mob — and, 
being wholly unsupported, were 
plowed through and through by shot 
and shell from front and flanks, until 
the survivors, unable even to flee, 
were obliged to surrender; few of 
them escaping. Of his 3,095 men, 
Price reports a total loss this day of 
1,111, or more than a third : 105 
killed, 501 wounded, 502 missing. 

Fagan had a smaller force — only 
four infantry regiments — ^yet was 
assigned what proved the harder 
task : to assault and carry the fort 
on Hindman’s hill (Battery B). 
Leaving his artillery where he first 
encountered obstructions, he rushed 
his men up ravines and precipices, 
over abatis, driving our sharp-shoot- 
ers out of their rifle-pits, under a 
heavy, constant, and deadly fire, till 
no ohstaelo remained between them 
and the fort they were ordered to 
take, just as they were relieved of a 
lieavy enfilading fire by Price’s cap- 
ture of our works on Graveyard Mil. 
This fort, Fagan now attempted to 
carry by assault; but the utmost 
eflbrts of his men, stimulated by the 
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frantic entreaties of their officers, 
only suflS^ced to pile the ground with 
their bleeding bodies. One Arkansas 
regiment, in attempting to force its 
way into the fort, lost its Colonel, 
Lt.-Colonel, and over 100 men, taken 
prisoners. The remainder were 
driven back to the last line of rifle- 
pits, whence Fagan sent for assist- 
ance — in vain. Meantime, the guns 
of the foi't kept busily at work ; 
fatigue, thirst, and heat — ^for the day 
proved intensely warm — told upon 
the thinned ranks of the Bebels ; yet 
they held their ground until, at 11 
A. M., orders came from Holmes for 
a general retreat, which were will- 
ingly obeyed. 

Marmaduke — ^who had 1,750 men. 
— was ordered to take the fort on 
Bighton hill, on the north, in which 
he failed ; being exposed to a heavy 
flanking fire from artillery and mus- 
ketry sheltered behind the levee.. 
He lays the blame of his failure oni 
Walker, who, with a cavalry brigade,, 
was still farther to the north, and' 
who (Marmaduke says) kept about 
half a mile back — an assertion coun-. 
tenanced by undisputed facts. "Very 
likely, Ms knowledge that to advance 
was sheer foolliarffiness kept him 
back. His loss was trifling ; that 
of Marmaduke but 67. 

Holmes, in Ms report, frankly ad- 
mits Ms defeat, and makes Ms loss 
173 killed, 687 wounded, 776 miss- 
ing ; total, 1,636— over 20 per cent, 
of his force, Prentiss , makes our 
prisoners 1,100, and says he buried 
nearly 300 Eebels; while our loss 
was less than 250 in all. There was 
no pursuit by our still inferior force, 
and no capture of guns ; but Helena 
was thenceforth free from. Rebel, 
molestation. 
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XV. 

THE DEPAETMEXT OF THE G-XJLF— POET HUD- 
SOX— TEXAS. 


Galvestoist lias one of the very 
few tolerable harbors which indent 
the continental shoreline of theMexi- 
( 3 an Gulf. The sand, everywhere im- 
pelled landward by tlie prevailing 
winds and currents, and almost eve- 
ry wliere forming a hank or narrow 
strip of usually dry heach closely 
skirting the coast, is here broken 
through by the very considerable wa- 
ters of the ri versTrinity and S an J acin- 
to, with those of Buffalo bayou, which 
unitedly form Galveston Bay; and 
the city of Galveston is built on the 
sand-spit here called Galveston Isl- 
and, just Bonth-west of the outlet of 
the Bay. It is the natural focus of 
the commerce of the larger, more fer- 
tile, more populous half of Texas, 
and by far the most considerable 
place in the State; having had, in 
1860, regular lines of steamers run- 
lUTig to blew York, to Xew Orleans, 
and to the smaller Texan ports down 
the coast, witli a population of 5,000, 
a yearly export of nearly half a mil- ! 
lion bales of cotton, and a very con- 
siderable trade. Plunged, with the 
rest of the State, into the whirlpool 
of Secession, it had many Unionists 
among its people, who welcomed the 
riiappearance of the old flag when their 
city, after being once idly summon- 
ed^ to surrender, was at length oceu- 
piod,” witliout resistance, by a naval 
for <‘0 consisting of four steam gun- 
boats under Commander Eenshaw— - 
the Kt'bel municipal as well as mili- 
tary authorities retiring to the main 
■Hand. 


The possession thus easily accpiired 
was as easily maintained to the close 
of that year : Gen. Banks, at the re- 
quest of Eenshaw, sending down from 
Xew Orleans the 42d Massachusetts, 
Col Bunull; whereof three compa- 
nies, numbering 360 men, were actu- 
ally debarked,^ and encamped on the 
wharf, the residue being still on their 
way; while our gunboats Westfield, 
Clifton, Harriet Lane, Owasco, Cory- 
phsens, and Salem (disabled), lay at 
anchor in the harbor — Eensliaw in 
chief command. Some of these boats 
had been down tlie coast during the 
summer, and exchanged compliments 
with the Eebel batteries at Corpus 
Christi'* and Lavacca,^ without in- 
flicting or receiving much if any 
harm. Since then, tliey had lain 
quiet in the harbor ; their commander 
maintaining the jnost intimate and 
cordial relations with the leading 
Eebels adjacent, who were in and 
out of Galveston at their conveni- 
ence; having a pretty full use of 
that port without the trouble of de- 
fending it. 

Maj.-Gen. Magruder having, about 
this time, succeeded to the chief 
commaud in Texas, reports that he 
found matters along the coast in a 
very unsatisfactory state — the har- 
bors virtually or actually in Federal 
possession, from the Sabine to Oorpiis 
Christ!, and tlie valley of tlio Eio 
Grande almost abandoned. So, after 
stopping hut a day or two in Hous- 
ton, he went down to Yirglnia Point, 
opposite Galveston ; thonco coolly 
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passing over to tlie city lay niglit, 
with 80 men, supported by some 
300 more, coolly inspecting its de- 
fenses and military capacities with- 
out resistance or demur. Even the 
long wooden bridge connecting the 
city with the main land, with the 
railroad track leading over it to Vir- 
ginia Point, were neither broken np 
nor guarded ; so that Magruder had 
the most liberal facilities afforded him 
for the enterprise he meditated. He 
decided that, though he could readily 
seize the old defenses, he could make 
nothing of them, and that he must 
operate by steamboats; as he had 
advices from Hew Orleans that more 
Federal troops were coming. So, col- 
lecting guns, troops, and volunteers 
from the adjacent region, and steam- 
boats from all the rivers flowing into 
the Bay, he prepared for a speedy 
attack. 

His arrangements appear to have 
been made with judgment as well 
as energy, and his command of men 
was virtually unlimited ; but his guns 
(6 siege and 14 field-pieces) were in- 
adequate, and his vessels (three or 
four ordinary river steamboats, their 
decks shielded by cotton- bales) glar- 
ingly so. It is difficult to resist the 
impression, on reading his report, not 
only tliat Henshaw was a traitor, but 
that Magruder acted with full knowl- 
edge of that fact ; since otherwise his 
enterprise was sheer madness. That 
the Bebels w'^ere preparing to expel us 
from the city and harbor was p^erfect- 
ly niidorstood in (ralveston throngh- 
ont at least the day'"' previous to the 
attack. Aside from the “ intelligent 
contraband” usually present and vo- 
cal on siicli occasions, the hush of ex- 
pectation, broken only by furtive and 


ominous whispers, gave proof tliat 
every Kehel in Gralveston antici^iated 
a sj)eedy change of flags. Yet no 
preparation was made for resistance ; 
no streets were patrolled ; no unusual 
vigilance evinced ; even tlie wooden 
bridge, two miles long, connecting 
the island city with the hostile main- 
land, 'was neither burnt, taken up, 
barricaded, nor even observed on oui' 
part ; so Magruder, unresisted and 
unchallenged, advanced over it, about 
midnight, with his forces and guns 
(the latter on cars), into and through 
the city, as though he w^'ere trav- 
ersing the streets of Houston, to 
within two squares of the wharf 
whereon the Massachusetts men were 
quartered, posted his guns in the 
most advantageous positions, un- 
hitched their horses and sent tliem 
to a place of safety — tlie guns hav- 
ing been brought to hear on our ves- 
sels, hut awaiting the arrival of tlie 
boats before opening fire. At 4 a. m., 
however — the moon having set, ob- 
scnring the movements on shore, hut 
leaving our gunboats distinctly visi- 
ble to the Hebei gunners in the clear 
star-light — ^Magruder, unable to wait 
longer for the fleet, lest he should be 
overtaken by daybreak, fired the sig- 
nal-gun himself ; while Col. Cook led 
a storming party of 500, supported 
by Griffin’s battalion and by sharp- 
shooters, to the assault on our Mas- 
sachusetts men encamped on the 
wharfi 

The assault miscarried. The wharf- 
planks having been taken up bet v.'cen 
our men and the land, and piled up 
to form a rude barricade in tlieir 
front, it was necessary that the assail- 
ants should wade through the water 
of the hay, carrying scaling-ladders 
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as well as imislcets; wKile not only 
were oiir landsmen by this time wide 
aAvalvG and bring -vigorously, but our 
Tessols Avcre dispensing grape and 
canister witli tbe proverbial generos- 
ity of sailors. The water proved 
dcieper tluin liad been calculated ; the 
sealing'] adders were said to be too 
sliort ; and, after a brief struggle, the 
Btonners recoiled and took shelter 
behind the nearest buildings ; while 
the guns of our vessels, hardly 300 
yards distant, proved too many for 
the ligliter pieces of the hastily con- 
structed Itebel hatteries, driving off 
tlieir gunners and completely si- 
lencing their fire. Daybreak was 
imminent ; and it seemed for a mo- 
ment that victory was alighting oir 
the banners of tlie Union. 

But now two Ttebel steamboats 
appeared, and speedily put a dilfer- 
ent fa,<‘C! on tlie matter. Ably han- 
dled by Commodore (or Major) Leon 
Binith, heavily barricaded with cot- 
ton.-i)aleB, and amply manned hy 
vul unt(;erB from Sildey’s brigade, un- 
der Cols. Green and Baghy, they 
dfi-shed down the Invrbor — the Bayou 
City and hi(?ptune rushing from 
either side on the irarriet Lane, Capt. 
‘Waiuwright ; miming into her with 
all their force, and sweeping her 
decks with a deadly fire of small 
arms. 

They met no traitors nor cowards 
among her chief officers. The Nep- 
tune was disabled hy the ITarriet 
ijane’s return blow, sinking soon af- 
terward, in eight feet water; and the 
Bayou City narrowly escaped a sirai- 
Itir fate, hardy evading the direct 
three of the Lane’s crashing assault, 
which Bsvept (dY her larboard wheel- 
house. hleaii while, Wainwright’s 
heavy guns were crashing through 


his adversary, whose only camion, a 
68-pounder, had hurst at the third dis- 
charge, hut whose heavy musketry fire 
was so annoying that it doubtless in- 
terfered with the steering of our ves- 
sel ; so that the Rebel boat, turning 
once more, drove her prow into the 
iron wheel. of the Lane, fixing it 
there; when Smith was enabled to 
hoard with his more numerous crew, 
and onr overpowered men, after a 
brief resistance, surrendened ; but not 
till Wainwright had been killed, and 
Lt.'Com’g Lee mortally wounded. 
Lee’s hither wms a Rebel Major, en- 
gaged in the attack, and one of the 
first to recognize his dying son. 

The Owasco had been coaling be- 
low the town, but had got under w£iy 
soon after the fight commenced ; en- 
gaging the Rebel batteries until she 
observed the cotton-boats in conflict 
witli the Harriet Lane; when she 
steamed up to assist her; grounding 
repeatedly on the way, owing to the 
darkness and the narrowness of the 
channel. Approaiphing the Lane, 
she was received with a heavy fire of 
musketry, while her owm 11-inch gun 
could rarely be brought to bear; so 
she speedily backed out of the en- 
counter, returning to her fruitless 
contest with the shore hatteries. 

The Westfield, Renshaw’s flag- 
ship, had started to meet the Rebel 
steamers on the tidings of their ap- 
proach ; but soon got hard and fast 
agroimd at high tide, and began sig- 
naling' for assistance. Tbe Clifton, 
Lt.-Com’g Laiv, tlierenpon went up to 
her, and began to pull her off ; when, 
upon seeing the flashes of guns from 
the Rebel hatteries, Renshaw ordered 
her hack to the city. 

It was now after 7 a. m., and broad 
day. The Rebels raised a white flag 
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on tlie Harriet Lane, and sent a 
truce-boat to tlie Clifton, clemanding 
tlie surrender ’ of our fleet ! Law re- 
pelled the suggestion, yet accompa- 
nied the Eebel officer to Eenshaw on 
the Westfield, who rejected the pro- 
posal ; ordering our vessels afloat to 
get out of harm’s way so soon as 
might be, while he, despairing of 
getting the Westfield off, would blow 
her up, and escape with his crew on 
the transports Saxon and Boardman, 
lying near him. He did blow her 
up, accordingly; but the explosion 
must have been, premature, since' 
Eenshaw himsell^ with Lt. Ziimner- 
inan, Engineer Green, and ten or 
fifteen of his crew, perished with 
her.® An eye-witness states that 
all had left her but Eenshaw him- 
self when she was fired (it was said 
by a drunkard) and blew up, kill- 
ing eiglit or ten officers and men in 
tbe captain’s gig beside her. 

Meantime, our soldiers, left to their 
fate, and wholly without artillery, 
had been summoned by Gen. W. E. 
Seun-y ° to surrender, and liad done 

’ There are all manner of conflicting state- 
ments concerning tliis truce ; each party charg- 
ing the other with violating it by acting while 
it lasted as if it had no existence. One Union 
w'l'iter says that the Rebels only demanded 
that our vessels should quit the harbor with- i 
in three hours. This would render Renshaw’s 
coriduct with regard to his ship less mysterious. 
The Eouston Telegraph of Jan. 5 had an account 
of the whole affair by an eye-witness, who 
makes the truce a Rebel trick from its inception. 
He says : 

“ Tiio propeller Owasco lay in the channel, 
about tl iree-fourths of a mile from the Bayou 
City and Harriet Lane. As the Lane was board- 
• ed, the Owasco steained up to within 200 or 300 
yards of them, firing into both. The force of 
the collision drove the Bayou City’s stem so far 
into . and under the wheel and gunwale of the 
Lane that she could not be got out. The Lane 
was also So careened that her guns couH not be 
worked, and were consequently useless. They 
beth lay, therefore, at the mercy of the Owas- 


so. Two coal-barques — ^the Gavallo 
and tbe Elias Pike— were captured 
by the Eebel steamboat Carr— one 
of two or three that came down the 
bay some time after the Efeptiine and 
Bayou City. And Law, considering 
the Owasco his only efficient vessel, 
and she not equal in a fight to tlie 
Harriet Lane, precipitately aban- 
doned the blockade, inmning off with 
the sad remains of our licet to Hew 
Orleans; though hourly ex]»ecliiig a 
transport down from tliat city, -wliich 
would almost inevitably run into the 
enemy’s clutches if not warned of 
tbe changed condition of affiiirs. 

Magruder reports his entire loss 
in this fight at 26 killed, 117 wound- 
ed, and the steamer He])tiiiie — ^lier 
crew and ' guns being saved. He 
says he captured (beside tliei Harriet 
Lane, with all her armament, the 
schooner and barques), “ 850 prison- 
ers, beside officers ;” while our losses 
include the Westfield also, with he.r 
splendid battery of eight heavy 
rifled guns. He came veay near en- 
trapping the steamship Oamhria, 

CO. Herculean efforts 'were made to extricate 
■them. 

“ The Owasco, evidently fearing the Lane’s 
guns, withdrew to a position about a mile dis- 
tant. It became plainly evident that, unless the 
Bayou City and Harriet Lane could be separated, 
the enemy could escape if they wished. To gain 
Uine, therefore^ a flag of truce was taken to tlie 
Owasco and Clifton, now lying close together, 
and a demand for a surrender. Time was asked 
to communicate with Com. Renshaw, wdio was 
on the Westfield. A trueo of throe hours was 
agreed upon. Turing the truce with the vessels, 
the unconditional surrender of these [Mass.] men 
was demanded and complied with.” 

“ Magruder, in his olBciid report, unqualifiedly 
asserts that he had given Renshaw tliree hours’ 
truce, and that tlie latter had agreed to surren- 
der— -whidh is so irreconcilable witli ('stal ilished 
facts that I can only credit it on tlie assumption 
that they had acted in concert throughout. 

° Formerly representative in Congress from 
Texas. 

*** Magruder says a schooner also. 
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wliicli sxn'iYCfl off tlie bar on tlie 8cl, 
coiitaiiiing’ (he says) “ E. J. Davis and 
nmuy other a])ostato Texans, beside 
Boveral hundred troops, and 2,500 
Btvhllcs ibr the use of native sympa- 
thizers ” Her ea])tain, however, was 
seasonal )ly warned to escape. One 
Galveston liniijiiist, named Thomas 
Smith, wlio was landed from her 
yawl, he caught, tried, and shot as a 
des(;rter from t he Hebei servi ce. And 
that was the sum of his “spoils” — 
('’om. Farragiit, soon alter, sending 
vessels to reestablisli the blockade, 
before the Harriet Lane could be got 
ready to run out and roam the seas 
as a Kebei corsair. 

But at Sabine Bass, a perform- 
ance soon after occu]*red which was 
seanady less disgraceful to our arms 
than this at Galveston. Tlie broad 
estuary at the month of the Sabine 
was blockaded by the Union gunboat 
hfoi'inug Light, 10 guns, and the 
sciiooiicr Yciocity, 3 guns; which 
Were ftttac.k'ed “ !jy two Ihibel giiii- 
lanits — Josiuh Bell and Uncle Ben — 
titled out in the Sabine fur the pur- 
j^DSe. under command of Major O. M. 
’\Yutkins, who chased oiir vessels out 
to sea and captured them after a very 
feeble resistance. Watkins reports 
his captures at “ 13 guns, 129 prison- 
ers, and S 1 ,000,000 worth of stores.” 

The Idockade of Galveston having 
barely [)een reestablished under Com. 
Bell, of the Brooklyn, a sail was de- 
S(;ried'' in the south-east ; W’hen the 
gu!\hoat llattoras, Lt.-Coni’g li. G. 
Blake, was signaled by Bell to over- 
haul iurr. The stranger atfected to fly ; 
but iUuko BOOT! observed that he did 
no{ iictun in any great ImiTy, Clear- 
ing his det.Ls for action, he stood on ; 
and. when four miles distant, he saw 


that the ehase had ceased to steam 
and was waiting. Blake, whose guns 
were short as well as few, ran down 
to within “75 yards and hailed ; when, 
the stranger answered his hail by 
proclaiming his craft Her Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Yixen. Blake there- 
upon oftered to send a boat aboard ; 
and was proceeding to do so — each 
of them maneuvering for a better 
position — ^wheiithe stranger sbouted, 
“We are the Confederate steamer 
Alabama,” and poured in a broad- 
side ; which was promptly returned. 

' The Alabama being every way the 
superior vessel, Blake had no hope, 
save in closing with and hoarding 
her ; which he attempted to do ; hut 
the Alabama had the advantage in 
speed as well as force, and easily 
hatlled him. Both vessels were firing 
every gun that could be brought to 
bear, and as rapidly as possible, at a 
distance of but 30 yards — the Alaba- 
ma having received considerable in- 
jury — when two of .her shells simul- 
taneously entered » the Hatteras at 
the water-line, exploding and setting 
her on fire ; and a third pierced her 
cylinder, filling her with scalding 
steam, crippling her walking-beam, 
and disabling her engine ; while 
water jpoured in profusely from the 
rift in her side, threatening her with 
speedy destruction. The Alabama 
now working ahead, beyond the 
range of the Ilatteras’s guns, Blake 
ordered his magazine to he flooded, 
and fired a lee gun ; when the enemy 
afforded assistance in saving our 
men — ^the Hatteras going down ten- 
minutes afterward. Her crew — (118, 
including six wounded) — were trans- 
ferred to the conqueror ; she having 
had two killed. The Alabama, 
“ Jail. 11, 3^ pTx ' 
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tlioiigli considerably cut tip, so as to 
be compelled to run into Kingston, 
Jamaica, for repairs, had but one 
man wounded. And no wonder; 
since the Ilatteras’s heaviest guns 
were 32s, while of the Alabama’s (9 
to our 8), one was an 160-potinder on 
a pivot, another a 68 ; and she threw 
324: pounds of metal at a broadside 
to the Hatteras’s 94, With such a 
disparity of force, the result was in- 
evitable. — 

Gen. hr. P. Banks, having’ as- 
sumed command of the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, found himself at 
the head of a force about 30,000 
strong, which had been othcially 
designated the ‘ Hineteenth Army 
Corps.’ With this, he was expected, 
in cooperation wnth Grant’s efforts 
up tlie river, to reopen tiie Missis- 
sippi, expel the Pebels in arms from 
Louisiana, and take military posses- 
sion of the Bed Biver country, witli 
a view to the speedy recovery of 
Texas, whose provisional Governor, 
Gen. Andrew J. Hamilton, surround- 
ed by hundreds more of Union refu- 
gees, wms with him at Hew Orleans, 
and naturally anxious for an imme- 
diate movement upon their State; 
which they believed ripe for restora- 
tion. Their hopes of such a demon- 
stration, however, were soon blasted, 
as we have seen, by our needless and 
shameful disasters at Galveston and 
Sahiiie Pass. Meantime, Gen. Banks 
had dispatched Gen. Cuvier Grover, 
with 10,000 men, to reoecnpy Baton 
Kouge, which had been relinquished 
to the enemy, and which was now 
recovered without a struggle. 

From Mew Orleans, a single I’ail- 
road reaches westward to Brashear 
City on the Atehafalaya, where that 


jumble, of grand canal, river, sound, 
and lagoon, receives the waters of the 
Bayou Teche — each of them heading 
near, and at high w'^ater having navi- 
gable connection with, Bed river. 
South of the railroad and east of the 
Atehafalaya, the country had already 
been in good part overrun by onr 
forces ; but our possession of it was 
imperfect and debated. ■ Beyond and 
above, all wms Bel)el; while fortifi- 
cations at Butte a la Bose, well up 
the Atehafalaya, and Fort Bislaiid, 
at Pattersonville, on the Teche, were 
intended to bar ingress by our gun- 
boats from Bed river or by our land 
forces from Mew Orleans. Fort Bis- 
laiid wuis flanked by Grand Lake on 
the right, and by impassable swamps 
oil the left ; a Bebel force, estimated 
[too high] by Gen. Banks at over 
1.2,000 men, held these strong works 
and the adjacent country ; while to 
hold New Orleans securely, with its 
many protecting forts and approach- 
es, Key West, Pensacola, Sliip Isl- 
and, &c., with all Texas backing the 
zealous and active Bebel partisans in 
Louisiana, who ■were promptly ap- 
prised by their spies of any weak 
spot in our defenses — to say riotliing 
of the danger of hostile attacks from 
the side of Alabama and Mississippi 
— ^required the larger part of his 
corps ; so that Banks found Iris dis- 
posable force reduced by inevitable 
details to less than ILOdd men; 
w’hile the Bebel array in and around 
Port Hudson was reported by bis 
spies at 18,000 ; rendering a siege 
without large reenforcemeiits impos- 
sible. He, therefore, turned Iris at- 
tention fii’st to the line of the Atch- 
afalaya. 

An attempt to open tbe Bayou 


Dec. 11, 1862. 


“ Dec. 18, 1862, 
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Plaqtiemme, connecting -witli tlie 
A-tciiafalaya near Butte a la Bose, 
liaving failed — tlie bayou being found 
so clioked by three years’ accumula- 
tion of snags and drift as to be im- 
passable by boats — Gen. Weitzel’s 
force on Berwick’s Bay was increased 
to 4-, 600 men, with a view to an ad- 
vance to and operations in the Tecbe 
region. Starting irom Thibodeaux, 
Gen. Weitzel embarked his infantry 
next day at Brasliear, on the gunboats 
Calhoun, Diana, Kinsman, and Es- 
trella, Com. McKean Buchanan, who 
moved slowly up the bayou to Bat- 
tersonville ; the artillery and cavalry 
going by land. Encountering for- 
iaidal)le ohstruotions at a place 
known as Carney’s Bridge, a few 
miles above, Com. Buchanan, after 
recomioitoring, dropped down a short 
distance for the night ; rotiiriiing 
next moruiiig to attack; while the 
8th Vermont was sent around to 
flank tlio defenses on the north. 

The obstructions w'ore found vexa- 
tions rather than forinidalde: con- 
sisting of a steamhoat filled with 
lu’ick and sunlc across the ehaimel, 
with the great iron-clad gunboat 
Cotton beliind it ; a battery on eitlier 
flank, and souie torpedoes in the 
bayou below. One of these was ex- 
ploded under tlie Kinsman; lifting 
her stern into the air, but not crip- 
pling her; when she fell hack to 
avoid another just ahead, whereof a 
negro fugitive from tlie Cotton gave 
timely warning. Com. Bucluman, on 
the Cuihoun, either not liearing or 
despising the cfaution, at once took 
the advaiu'c, stiuidiug on tlie how” of 
his vessel, spy-glass in hand, in the 
midst of u furious cannonade from 
rhe (btton ainl Kehol batteries, and 
‘Vau. ii, isoc. 


the more deadly fire of sharp-shooters 
from rifle-pits; when, at 10 a. m., a 
bullet through his head struck him 
dead on the instant. 

By this time, the 8th Yermont had 
gained the Kehel rear, and was ma- 
king a rapid clearance of their rifle- 
pits; while the batteries of the 1st 
Maine, the Ith and 6th Massachusetts, 
supported by sharp-shooters from the 
YSth and 160t]iKewYork,had flanked 
the defenses on the other side, and 
were sweeping the decks of the Cot- 
ton, whose crew heat a retreat, as did 
most of the Kehels on land, whereof 
but 40 were taken prisoners. The 
Cotton was fired during the ensuing 
night, and utterly destroyed. The 
force here beaten consisted, of the 
28th Lonisiana, with Simms’s and 
tlie Pelican battery, under Col. Gray 
— in all, but 1,100 men, beside the 
crew of the Cotton. Our loss was 
7 killed and 27 wounded. 

Gen. Banks being still intent on 
opening the Atehafalaya by the med- 
itated advance through the Bayou 
Plaqiiemine to the capture of Butte 
a la Kose, the next month was wast- 
ed on this enterprise; and the suc- 
cess at Carney’s Bridge was not oth- 
erwise improved. Meantime, some 
200 Western boys defeated” a like 
number of the 3d Louisiana cavalry 
at Old Piver ; losing 12 men, killing 
4, wounding 7, and taking 26 pris- 
oners. 

Admiral Parragut, having heard 
of our loss of the Queen of the West 
and De Soto’® below 'Yicksburg, de- 
cided that it was his duty to run tlie 
Eebel batteries at Port Hudson, in 
order to recover the command of the 
river above ; so he called on Gen. 
Banks for cooperation. Hereupon, 
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oiir forces were hastily recalled from 
the Atchafalaya and concentrated at 
Baton Rouge ; where they crossed 
and advanced/" about 12,000 strong, 
di’iving in the Rebel pickets, to the 
rear of the Port ; Farragiit having 
intended, under cover of a land at- 
tack on tliat side, to run the batteries 
early next niorning. He judged best, 
however, to anticipate Gen. Banks’s 
attack, the night being intensely 
dark ; so, in his stout flag-ship Hart- 
ford, lashed side to side with the Al- 
batross, lie led the perilous adven- 
ture ; arriving abreast of the Rebel 
batteries a little before midnight. 

If he had counted on passing un- 
observed, or shrouded in darkness, 
he was much mistaken. Hardly was 
he ■within range of the nearest Rebel 
guns, wlien signal-lights were seen 
flashing from every direction, includ- 
ing the opposite shore ; and, directly, 
the flames of a vast bonfire in front 
of the heaviest batteries shot up into 
the sky, lighting tlie entire breadth 
of the river as tliongh it were mid- 
day. Rockets were soon streaming 
in the air ; now a gun from the west 
hank saluted the Hartford, which 
instantly returned the compliment ; 
and the next moment the earth trem- 
bled to the roar of all the Rebel hat- j 
teries; whereupon onr mortar-hoats 
below began firing 13-inch shell at 
the enemy ; and the fidgates Hart- 
ford, Mississippi, Richmond, and Mo- 
iiongahela, and gunboats Albatross, 
Genesee, Kineo, Essex, and Sachem, 
as they severally came within range, 
fired broadside after broadside ; the 
brass howitzers in their tops and the 
heavy 'piTot gnus at the bow and 
stem heing industrionsly worked; 
while tlio atmosphere was soon so 


thick with sulphurous smoke that 
great care was needfully exercised 
by our commanders to avoid firing 
into each other ; onr aim heing now 
directed by the flashes of tlie ene- 
my’s guns; which, changing from 
shell to grape as onr vessels came 
within musket and pistol-shot, swept 
our decks by murderous discharges ; 
some of their batteries being jfiaced 
on blufls so high that tliey could not 
he harmed by onr shots; wliih the 
crescent shape of tJio defenses, fol- 
lowing the curve of the clumne], ena- 
bled them to rake oa.cli vessel as it 
approached, and again as it receded. 
The greatest care was requisite to 
avoid grounding or colliding in the 
dense darkness which followed the 
burning out of the Rebel bonfire; 
and there were several narrow es- 
capes from these ever imniiiient dis- 
asters. It was Hi p. M. wbeu the 
first gun spoke : and by 1 the fight 
was virtually over — the Hartford and 
the xllhatross having passed ; while 
most of their consorts had tailed, and 
dropped down to tlieir anchorage be- 
low — when a fresh blaze told of a 
heavy loss. The Mississippi had rim 
aground directly abreast of the heavi- 
est and most central battery ; where 
she was soon discovered and became 
a target for them all. Here Capt. 
Melancthon Smith fought her nearly 
half an hour, till she -was completely 
riddled ; when he ordered her set on 
fire and abandoned ; and she was ; 
burning aground till she 'was so light- 
ened that she floated ; svlien she drift- 
ed down the river a blazing ruin, 
exploding, several miles below, when 
the fire had reached her magazine. 
Of her 233 officers and men, hut 29 
were missing at roll-call next day. 


» March 13-14. 
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The Eiclimond had been stopped 
on her course by a shot through her 
gteam-driiiii, and lost 8 killed and T 
wounded. The Kineo was disabled 
by a shot throngli her rudder; Capt, 
McKinstry, of the Monongahela, was 
badly Avonnded. Several of our ves- 
sels carried ugly marks thereafter ; 
but the loss of the Mississippi, with 
her splendid armament of 21 large 
guns and 2 howitzers, was our prin- 
cipal disaster. 

Gen, Banks returned forthwith to 
Baton Eouge ; his immediate object 
being accornplislied ; while he judged 
the force holding the Port entirely 
too strong ““ to be besieged by his lit- 
tle army — a point whereon Gen.Hal- 
leck deems him in error. Our col- 
umns were again impelled westward 
to Brashear City and thence aci'oss 
Berwick’s Bay;“ the main body 
moving thence on Franklin, while 
Gen. Grover’s division was sent by 
transports up the Atcliafalaya and 
Grand Lake to Irish Bend, above 
Fort Biblaiid, where he effected a 
landing with great difficulty — ^the 
water being shallow for over a mile 
from shore, precluding his expected 
cooperation in Gen. Banks’s move- 
ment. Here he was soon attacked 
with vigor, but held his ground and 
heat off the enemy. Still, the attack 
sufficed to keep open the road for 
Gen. Dick Taylor, who, evacuating 
Fort Bislaud, and hurning several 
Steamboats, retreated on Opelousas; 
making a brief stand at Vermilion 
Bayou, and losing heavily, as he re- 
ports, by desertion and straggling- 
much of his force being made up of 

Hg says, in his official report, citing Brig.- 
Gen, W, W, E, Beall, of the garrison, as his au- 
thority: 

“Tho strength of the enemy at Port Hudson 
was then beheyed to be from 18,000 to 20,000. 


unwilling conscripts, wlio iuii)roTed 
every op]3ortunity to escape ait>i re- 
tiu-n to their homes. Tayh*r i’e])orts 
his men at but 4, 000 iii all. and I himes 
his subordinate, Gen. Sibley, for per- 
sistent disobedienco of orders and 
other imsoldierly comluct. During 
his retreat, the ianious Queen of 
the West was assailed by our gun- 
boats in Grand Lake, whither site 
had worked her way down the Atcli- 
afalayafrouiEed river, and destroyed; 
her crew being made prisoners. 

Banks was delayed ])y Taylor’s 
burning, as lie fled, the buidge.s over 
the many bayous and tluggish water- 
courses of this regioi i ; I )Ui 1 le ei i i ered 
Opelousas in trium])li on the same 
day “'"that our gimhouts, under Lt.- 
Oom’g A.P. Cooke, ea[)turt'd Butte a. 
la Bose, opening tho AlGiafalaya to 
Bed river; so that c-omiuiuiicatibii 
was reestablished, ““ through the gun- 
boat Arizona, with Adinirai Farra- 
gut, at the mouth of that stream. 
And now a new advance was rapidly 
made “■* by oiir army to Alexandria ; 
Taylor, evacuating Fort De Bussy, 
again retreating on Shreveport with- 
out a fight; while Admiral l^orter 
came up the river with his fleet, and 
Louisiana, save its north-west corner, 
was virtually restoi'inl, or subjugated, 
as you will. Gen. , Banks sent Weit- 
zel, with a part of his army, on tho 
track of the flying Bebels, nearly to 
Grand Ecore; when Tayloj-'s force 
was so reduced that it did not seem 
worth farther pursuit ; and lie veas 
unable to retake the field for weeks. 
Banks reports his captures in this 
campaign at 2,000 prisoners and 23 

It is now with absolute certainty, that 

the garrison, on the night of tho 14th of March, 
1863, was not less than 16,000 effective troops.” 

“April 9-10. “.April 20. 
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gnus; wliile lie had seized 2 and de- 
stroyed 8 Rebel steamers, beside three 
gunboats. An intercepted letter 
showed that Taylor had jiurposed to 
attack Brashear City the day prior 
to our advance to and attack on Fort 
Bishmd. 

Gen. Banks liad been notified by 
Admiral Farragut, while at Brashear 
City, that Gen. Grant — ^then at his 
wits’ end before Yieksbnrg — ^wonld 
spare him 20,000 men for a move- 
ment on Port Hudson — a proffer 
which was soon afterward, and most 
fortunately, retracted. Grant’s plan 
was to join teams and help Banks 
reduce Port Hudson, when the latter 
should help him reduce Yicksburg : 
an arrangement to which Gen. B. 
very gladly assented. Grant’s corps 
designed to cooperate against Port 
Hudson was to be at Bayou Sara 
May 25tli ; but on the 12th Banks 
was adrised by letter®^ from Grant 
that he had crossed the Mississippi 
in force, and had entered on his cam- 
paign whicli proved so successful. 
Of course, he had now no corps to 
spare, but proposed instead that 
Banks should joiu him in his move- 
ment against Yieksbnrg. This the 
latter was obliged to decline, lacking 
tlie required transportation, and not 
daring to leave Hew Orleans and all 
we held in Louisiana at the mercy 
of the strong Rebel garrison of Port 
Hudson, of whose batteries Farragut 
had recently had so sore an experi- 
ence ; to say nothing of Dick Tay- 
lor’s return, strongly reenforced, from 
the Side of Texas. So Banks, send- 
ing Gen. Wm. Dwight to Grant to 
explain his j)osition, wisely decided 
to move with all his available force 
against Port Hudson, where he could 
.Dated the 10th. 


he ill position either to defend Kew 
Orleans below, or to reenforce, in an 
emergency, or be reenforced by, , 
Grant above. And Grant, on hear- 
ing all the facts as set forth by Gen, 
Dwight, heartily concurred in this 
decision ; offering to send Banks 5,000 
men so soon as he could spare them. 

Geu. Banks, directly after Dwiglit’s 
return to Alexandria, put his army 
hi motion ; sending all he had trans- 
portation for hy water ; the residue 
marching hy land to Simmsport, 
where they were with difficulty 
ferried across the Atcliafalaya, and 
moved down the right bank of the 
Mississippi till opposite Bayou Sara, 
where they crossed,"’ and, marching 
15 miles next day, proceeded forth- 
with to invest Port Hudson from the 
north ; while Gen. C. C, Augur, 
with 3,500 men from Baton Rouge, 
ill like manner invested it on the 
south. 

Gen. Gardner, commanding at 
Port Hudson, sent Col. Miles to resist 
their jtmetion heliind his iastness hy 
striking Angur on his march ; but he 
was repulsed with a loss of 150 men ; 
while our right wing above, under 
Geus. "Weitzel, Grover, and Dwight, 
drove the garrison, after a sharp 
fight, within their outer line of in- 
trencliments. The next day,"® they 
joined hands with Augur heliind the 
Rebel works, and the investment of 
the Port, save on the side of the river, 
was complete. 

Eepiorts being current that the 
enemy had withdrawn — that there 
was only a handful of them left be- 
hind their works, &c. — ^Baiiks, after 
thorough reconnoissance and giiung 
time for preparation, gave the order 
for a general assault. That assault 
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Explanations : 

A. B, 0, D— Eedoubts, i F— East Bastion, 

E— South Bastion. j G, H— Large forts. 

I to Q — Batteries. 


was gallantly made but with, the 
usual ill success of attempts to carry ] 
elaborate, extensive, sldllfully plan- 
ned works, enfilading and supporting 
each other, by merely hurling masses 
of men against tliem. Intended, of 
course, to be simultaneous in every 
quarter, it failed to be so. Om* bat- 
teries opened early in the morning ; 
and, after a vigorous homhardnient, 
Gens. Weitzel, Grover, and Paine, 
on our right, assaulted with vigor at 


10 A, M., while Gen. Augur, in our 
center, and Gen. T. W'. Sherman, on 
our left, did not attack in earnest till 
2 p. M. Meantime, tlie Hartford 
and Albatross above, and the. Mo- 
nongahela, Bichmond, Genesee, and 
Essex below tbe Eebel river batte- 
ries, under the dhection of Admiral 
Farragut, rained shot and sliell upon 
the besieged, who had, already been 
compelled by our fleet to abandon 
their southernmost battery ; spiking 
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its guns. In tliis day’s ‘figlit, the fleet 
probably did the greater execution 
on tlie Eebels, whose attention was 
mainly absorbed by the land attack : 
its fire dismounting several of their 
heavy guns, and taking 4n reverse 
their landward defenses. 

Never was fighting more heroic 
than that of our army, assailing 
nearly equal numbers behind strong 
defenses, approached only through 
almost impassable abatis, swept by 
Rebel shell and grape. If valor 
could have triumphed over such odds, 
they would have carried the works ; 
but only abject cowardice or pitiable 
imbecility could have lost such a 
position to so small an army; and 
the Rebels also fought well. "We 
gained ground on both flanks ; hold- 
ing it thereafter on the north, where 
two negro regiments (1st and 3d 
Louisiana) vied with the bravest: 
making three desperate charges on 
Rebel batteries, losing heavily, but 
maintaining their position in the 
hottest forefront to the close. The 
1st Louisiana (colored) Engineers 
were also on trial that day, and justi- 
fied the most sanguine expectations 
by their good conduct. Not that 
they fought better than our White 
veterans : they did not, and could 
not : but there had been so much in- 
credulity avowed as to negro courage, 
so much wit lavished on the idea of 
negroes fighting to any purpose, that 


G-en. Banks was justified in accord- 
ing especial commendation to these ; 
saying, “No troops could be more 
determined or more daring.” The 
conflict closed about sunset. 

We lost in this desperate struggle 
293 killed, including Cols. Clarke, 
6th Michigan, D. S. Cowles, 128th 
New York (transfixed by a bayonet), 
Payne, 2d Louisiana, and Chapin, 
30th Mass., with 1,549 -wounded, 
among whom were Gen, T. VY. Sher- 
man, sevei'ely, and Gen, Neal Dow, 
slightly. The Rebel loss was of course 
much less — ^probably not 300 in all.*'" 

There was a truce next day to en- 
able us to bury our dead; after 
which, onr soldiers addressed them- 
selves in sober earnest to the arduous 
labor of digging and battering their 
way into the -works which had proved 
impervious to their more impetuous 
endeavor. This was no holiday task, 
under the torrid sun of a Southern 
June, with Rebel sharp-shooters close 
at hand, ever on the keen watch for 
chances to obey the Donnyhrook in- 
junction, ‘Wherever yon see ahead, 
hit it hnt our boys worked with a 
will; and soon the pick and spade 
were pushing zig-zag trenches up to 
the Rebel works ; while the heavy 
guns of our batteries, alternating 
their thunders with those of the 
fleet, gave fresh illustrations of the 
truth that ‘ there is no peace for the 
wicked.’^" 


Gen. Banks reported that the 15th Arkan- 
sas, out of a total of 292, lost during the siege 
132; of whom YG fell this day. 

The following extracts from the diary of a 
Rebel soldier (John A. Kennedy, 1st Alabama), 
•who was captured -while endeavoring to make 
bis way out through our lines with a letter in 
cipher from Gardner to Jo. Johnston, gives the 
most vivid inside view of the siege: 

“Jiiiy 29. — The fight continued until long after 
xaight yesterday evening. The fight has opened 


— it opened at daybreak. The fight lias been 
very warm to-day. I received a shot in the 
foot, but it is slight. The Yanks attempted to 
charge the works, but was repulsed. It has 
clouded up and is raining. We have a muddy 
time — a very we't time for sleeping. 

•‘Afa7/30. — ^Tho fight opened at daylight. 
Our company has three wounded in the hospital. 
The Yanks have been sharp-shooting all daf". 
We have lost but one man belonging to com- 
i pany B, The Tanks are building rifle-pits— 
they fire very dose. I have been sharp-shoot” 
1 ihg some to-day. The hoys are very bvelv. 
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Gen. Banks’s position was far from 
enviable. His small army — ^now 
scarcely numbering 12,000 effective 
men— was isolated in a thinly settled, 
partially devastated, exhausted, and in- 
tensely hostile region. It was largely 
composed of nine-months men, whose 
terms of service had expired or 
•would soon expire, whose hearts 
yearned toward loved ones far away, 
and who decidedly preferred a sure 
prospect of going home to their 

“ifay 31. — We had. a very hot time last night. 
We have quit living like men and are living like 
hogs. The Yanks have built rifle-pits with port- 
holes. Our battery was silenced this morning; 

6 of company A was wounded. Our regiment 
has lost 26 Idlled and 40 or 50 wounded. 'Wo 
have been relieved from our position by Miles’s 
Legion. 'We will return to our position, I guess, 
to-morrow. The Yanks are shelling from the 
lower fleet. Ten of us are going at a time to 
camps to get clean clothes. 

“ Jme 1 . — I was on guard last night. Tire 
Yanks shelled us last night, but did no damage. 
Sam Hagin and Bob Bailey was killed by a rifle 
cannon-shot this morning. The Yanks are still 
sharp-shooting, also using their artillery. They 
have dismounted all our guns. They are the 
best artillerists I ever saw. The lower fleet has 
pitched us a few shots from Long Tom. 

June, 2. — The lower fleet shelled us last night. 
I am a little unwell this morning. There has 
not been much fighting to-day. The artillery is 
booming occasionally, and the sharp-shooters are 
still popping away. The Yanks threw a few 
balls at one of our batteries near us to-day. It 
is reported that we have reenforcements be- 
tween Clinton and Osica. 

“ Jv.ne 3. — The Yanks has been shooting all 
around us to-day. The llessions seem to be ra- 
ther afraid to attempt to storm our works again • 
but seem rather inclinod to starve us out. I 
hope we will receive rcenforcements in time to 
prevent it. Heaven help ns 1 

4. — I am very umvi^l this morning. The 
lower fleet shelled us last night. The shells 
made the boys hunt a place of safety ; such as 
ditches, rat-iiolcs, trees, etc. We are going to 
our old position. 1 am sick at camp. 

'Vane 5. — We are still besieged by the Yanks. 
Jlnother day ha.s passed and no rcenforcements. 
Sim Herring was wounded in the head to-day. 
The Yanks are still sharp-shooting, also using 
their artillery with but little effect. We hear a 
great many different reports. 

"Jaftis G. — ^T^he river is falling very fast. It 
is very, very hot weather. Several shots from 
*W]iistling Dick’ oame over our camp to-day. 
SeVif'ell is shelling the Yanks. I expect to go to 
the breastworks in the morning. Several of the 
boj^s are at camp, sick. 

“ Juiie 1 . — Another day has dawned and no re- 


cliaiice(if shot) of going to lieaven. 
There 'were some 2,500 Reliel cavalry 
in close proximity to his rear, in ad- 
dition to the garrison of 6,000 or 
over in his front; his necessary eon- 
centratioH for this siege liad left 
nearly all Louisiana open to Dielc 
Taylor, who would inevitably retrace 
his steps across the country out of 
which he had so lately been driven, 
capturing and conscripting by the 
way; and he might, very possibly, 

enforcements. I shall go to the lyeastxvorks 
tills morning. The Yanks are still popping 
away from their rifle-pits. One of company B 
was Idlled to-day while looking over the breast- 
work. It is very, very hot, and we have lain in 
the ditch all day. 

“June 8. — ^The Yanks began to sharp-shoot at 
daybreak. We had two men killed yesterday. 
I am afraid some of our company will get shot 
next. Another day has dawned and no reen- 
forcements, but I hope we will receive them 
soon. Tho Yanks have been shelling' our 
breastworks, but no damage done. It is very 
disagreeable sitting in these dirty ditches — but 
this the Confederate soldier expects and boars 
cheerfully; but another long hot day has passed, 
and who knows what may be our situation at 
this time to-morrow evening ? 

“June 9. — The Yanks attempted a charge last 
evening but was repulsed. Whistling Dick is at 
work to-day; it has played a full hand, too. 
Whistling Dick is tearing our camps all to pieces. 
Charley Dixon and B^rry Hagin was wounded 
by fragments of our cook shelter, which was 
shot down. Our sick has been removed to the 
ravine. It is difficult to get something to eat. 
The Yankee artillery is playing upon us all 
around. The Heshians burned our commissary 
with a shell to-day. 

“June 10. — Another day and night haspa.sse(l, 
and this poor, worn-out garrison has received no 
assistance. We have lain in tlie ditches twenty 
days, and still there is no prospect of succor — 
but I truly hope we will soon receive reenforce- 
ments. The men is getting sick very fast. Tho 
Yankee artillery is keeping a dreadful noise. I 
and Mormon have been detailed for some extra 
duty. The Hessions gave us a few rounds as we 
were crossing the field. I received dispatches 
from the General in person. 

“Jme 11. — The Yanks used their artillorv at 
a tremendous rate last night. I went to or at- 
tempted to visit Col. Steedman’s headquarter.^. 
I had a gay time trying to find tliem ; fulling in 
ravines, etc. I was in a hot place, shui'e. We 
captured a Yankee Captain and Lieutenant last 
night. The Tanks seemed disposed to make a 
general assault last night.” 

At this point, the journal suddenly stops ; tho 
- author having been taken prisoner. 
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bring from Texas a force sufficient 
to capture l^ew Orleans itself. Jo. 
Joliiistoii, witb an overwbelming 
force, niigiit swoop down from Jack- 
son at any moment; Alabama and 
Georgia might supply a fresh force 
adecpiate to the raising of the siege 
and the rout of the besiegers; add to 
which, Lee — so recently victorious at 
Cliancellorsville — might dispatch a 
corps of veterans by rail for the re- 
lief of Gardner and bis important 
post. The Rebel line of defense was 
three or four miles long ; ours, encir- 
cling theirs, of course considerably 
longer ; so that a stealthy concentra- 
tion of the garrison on any point 
must render it immensely stronger 
there, for a time, than all who could 
be rallied to resist it. With Yicks- 
biirg proudly defying Grant’s most 
strennons efforts, and Lee impelling 
his triumphant legions across the 
Potomac, tlie chances were decided- 
ly against the nndisturbed proseen- 
tioii of this siege to a successful issue. 

After a fortnight’s steady digging 
and firing, a fresh attempt was made,®“ 
under a heavy fire of artillery, to es- 
tablish our lines within attacking dis- 
tance of the enemy’s works, so as to 
avoid the heavy losses incurred in 
moving over the ground in their 
front. Our men advanced at 3 a.m., 
working their way through the diffi- 
cult abatis ; but the movement was 
promptly detected by the enemy, and 
defeated, with the loss on onr side of 
some scores as prisoners. 

Four days later, a second general 
assault was made : Gen. Dwight, 
on our left, attempting to push np 
imohserved through a ravine and rush 
over the enemy’s works while his at- 
tention shonlcl be absorbed by the 


more palpable advance of Gens. Gro- 
ver and Weitzel on onr right. Hei- 
ther attack fully succeeded ; but our 
lines were permanently advanced, at 
sonae cost, from an average distance 
of 300 yards, to one of 50 to 200 
yards from the enemy’s works ; and 
here our men intrenched themselves 
and commenced the erection of new 
batteries. On our left, an eminence 
was carried and held which com- 
manded a vital point of the defenses, 
known as ‘ the Citadel ’ ; and which 
enabled Dwight, some days later, to 
seize and hold a point on the same 
ridge with ‘ the Citadel,’ and only ten 
yards from the enemy’s lines. Banks 
professes to think the day’s gains 
worth their price; but, as he had 
few men to spare, lie did not choose 
to pay at that rate for any more 
ground, restricting his efforts thence- 
forth to digging and battering ; Far- 
ragiit still cooperating to make the 
slumbers of the besieged as uneasy as 
might he. 

That garrison was not beaten : it 
was worn out and starved out. A 
I shell fired its mill, burning it, with 
over 2,000 bushels of corn. Its gnus 
j were successively disabled by the re- 
markable accuracy of our fire, till but 
15 remained effective on the land- 
ward defenses. Its ammunition for 
small arms was gradually expended, 
until hut twenty rounds per man re- 
mained ; and but little more for the 
artillery. Its meat at length gave 
out ; when its mules were killed and 
their flesh served out ; the men eat- 
ing it without grumhlmg. Rats 
stood a poor chance in their peopled 
trenches : being caught, cooked, 
eaten, and pronounced equal as food 
to squirrels. And thus the tedious 
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hours rolled on, until the last hope 
of seasonable relief had all but faded 
into the deadly stupor of blank de- 
spair. 

And still the besiegers worked on ; 
losing some men daily by cannon- 
balls and the more deadly Minie 
bullet of the sharp-shooter, hut gain- 
ing ground foot by foot, until our 
saps on the right had been pushed 
up to the very line of the defenses ; 
while on our left a mine had been 
prepared for a charge of thirty bar- 
rels of powder, where its explosion 
must have caused the destruction of 
‘ the Citadel.’ 

Even had the garrison been full 
fed and in healthy vigor, they 
could not have held the place a 
week longer, unless by successful sal- 
lies that virtually raised the siege; 
whereas, they were utterly exhausted, 
debilitated, and worn out by famine, 
overwork, and lack of sleep ; until 
the hospitals were crowded with 
them, and not half their number 
could have stood up to fight through 
a day’s earnest battle- 
Suddenly, our batteries and, gun- 
boats shook the heavens with one 
tremendous salute, while cheer upon 
cheer rose from behind our works, 
rolling from the gunboats above to 
those below the defenses, and back 
again, in billows of unmistakable 
exultation. It was not ‘ the glorious 
Fourth,’ hut two days after it ; and 
the tiinldng hearts of the besieged 
anticipated the tidings before our 
men shouted across to them, “ Vices- 
bueg has surkendericd !” Ho one 
needed to be told that, if that was 
the truth, further resistance was 
folly — that reenforcements would 
soon he steaming down the river 


which would render holding out im- 
possible. 

That evening, Gardner summoned 
a council of liis six highest subordi- 
nates, who unanimously decided that 
the place must be surrendered. 
Thereupon, he opened communica- 
tion with Banks, asking if the news 
shouted across the lines was authen- 
tic. Banks, in reply, inclosed him 
Gen. Grant’s letter, announcing the 
surrender; whereupon, Gardner ap- 
plied for a cessation of hostilities, 
with a view to negotiations as to 
tei*ms. This was declined. The 
Bebel commander then averred Ms 
willingness to surrender on condi- 
tions; when conferees were appointed 
on either side, and terms of capitula- 
tion finally agreed upon, whereby 
the garrison became prisoners of 
war ; our forces entering and taking 
formal possession next morning ; 
when thousands of the victors and 
the vanquished met and fraternized 
rather as friends who had been tem- 
porarily estranged^ than as enemies 
so lately confronted in mortal strife. 

Gen. Banks does not report his 
aggregate loss in this siege ; hut it 
can hardly have fallen short, in the 
entire 45 days, of 8,000 men ; in- 
cluding, beside those already naiiied, 
Cols. Bean, 4th "Wise., Iloleonib, 1st 
La., Smith, 160th H. Y. (Zouaves), 
Lt.-Cols. Lowell, 8th N. H., Hodman, 
38th Mass., and other valued offi- 
cers. Brig.-Gen. Paine was wounded 
in the assault of June 14th. Banks 
says the Bebels admitted a loss dur- 
ing the siege of 610 only; but lie is 
confident that it could not Iiave been 
less, than 800 to 1,000 ; as lie found 
600 wounded in the hospitals — most 
of them severely in the head, by the 


' July 6. 


July 8. 
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bullets of OTir sliarp-sliooterB. His 
prisoners captured in tlie Port (the 
sick and wounded inclusive) were 
6,408, of whom 465 were officers; 
while his own force that day was 
less than 10,000 men. His captures, 
during the campaign so gloriously 
terminated, he states at 10,584 men, 
73 guns, 6,000 small arms, beside 3 
gunboats, 8 other steamboats, and 
cotton, cattle, &c., &c., to an im- 
mense value. 


Gen. Banks’s sudden withdrawal 
from Alexandria and the Eed river, 
and the employment of nearly all his 
disposable force in the siege of Port 
Hudson, necessarily proffered oppor- 
tunities wliicli Dick Taylor was on 
the alert to improve. Collecting in 
Upper Louisiana a force of some 
thousands, including several regi- 
ments, mainly of cavahy, from Tex- 
as, he, early in -June, reoccupied 
Alexandria and Opelousas; moving 
thence rapidly down the Atchafalaya, 
as if making directly for Hew Or- 
leans. His approach apx^eared to 
have been made known to our offi- 
cers at the front only by vague rumors, 
often circulated on purpose to mis- 
lead ; but our advanced posts were 
drawn back across the Atchafalaya to 
Brashear ; Berwdck, jnst across the 
bayou, having been needlessly, there- 
fore culx')ahly, bombarded and ulti- 
mately burned by a Mr. Ryder, in 
command of our only gunboat in the 
bayou. There was ahiiudance of fuss 
and aimless activity, bnt no real 
preparation at Brashear, whither Lt.- 
Ool, Stickney had been recently sent 
over by G-en. Emory, at Hew Orleans, 
to take command: there were no in- 
trenchments, though thousands of 

June 19. 
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willing contrabands were there to 
dig them ; no mustering and drilling 
of the hundreds of idle convalescents 
in the hospital camps, awaiting or- 
ders to rejoin their regiments; and 
when at length word came that the 
Rebels had struck our line of com- 
munication and supply at Lafourche, 
well toward Hew Orleans, Stickney 
hurried down, with most of his effec- 
tives, to its defense. The enemy 
easily swept over Thibodeaux, Teri’e 
Bonne, and Bayou Bmuf, capturing 
our few men stationed at each post ; 
while a cooperating force, under 
Gens, Mouton and Green, suddenly 
appeared®^ amid the ruins of Ber- 
wick, threatening Brashear, which 
was held by a sick Colonel and a 
motley garrison, without organization 
or discipline ; who had hardly hegim 
to fight when a charge was made on 
their rear by Major Hunter, with 
326 Texans, who had crossed the 
bayou in row-boats during the pre- 
ceding night, and, working their way 
through swamps which were on onr 
side supposed impassable, were ready 
to rush in at the opportune moment, 
while Col. Majors, from the direction 
of Lafourche, barred all egress to or 
reenforcement from our rear. Fort 
Buchanan, mounting ten heayy guns, 
was formidable in front or toward the 
bayou only : it could not fire a shot 
eastward ; and, in a few minutes, it 
was stormed and carried by the rag- 
ged Texans, who had easily disposed 
of the infantry moh behind it. Ry- 
der, with his gunboat, made all haste 
to run away ; affording a frf^sh proof 
that Tandals are almost always cow- 
ards. It was still early morning 
when Taylor, Mouton, and Green, as 
well as Hunter, were in Brashear, 


Juuo 22. 
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wHcli we liad sliamefully lost, witli 
nearly 1,000 prisoners, a strong fort, 
10 heavy gnus, many small arms, and 
tents, ecpiipinents, supplies, valued 
hy tlie enemy at $6,000,000, and pos- 
sibly worth to tis $2,000,000. Thou- 
sands of negroes, liberated by Banks’s 
triumphant advance to Alexandria, 
were reduced by this and our kindred 
reverses to a harsher slavery than 
that from which they had so recently 
been delivered. 

The road to blew Orleans®® — at 
least, to Algiers, its western suburb — 
was now open; for Lafourche had 
been evacuated by Stickney after a 
gallant defense by the 4Tth Massa- 
ohnsetts, in which they had repulsed 
two assaults; but Taylor was too 
weak to make the great venture. If 
he had, as is asserted, but 4,000 men 
at Brashear and between it and La- 
fourche, he could not have assailed 
ISTew Orleans with more than double 
that number at most; and, so long 
as Farragut held the mastery of the 
river, this was not enough even to 
compel Banks to raise the siege of 
Port Hudson.®® 

Moving north instead of east, 
Taylor’s van, under Green, menaced 
Donaldrionville, while a small force 
of Texans, raiding into Plaquemine, 
burned two steamboats lying there, 
and took 68 convalescents prisoners ; 
but were soon shelled out by the 
gunboat Winona. 

Green next attempted®® to carry 

Tne Louisiana JDonocrai (Alexandria, July 
1) lia!3 a magnifying Rebel letter from one en- 
gaged in tUe capture of Brashear, who daims 
for that post axi importance harcUy second to 
Vickfiburg, numbers 1,800 prisoners and 6,000 
negroes among llio spohs, and adds : 

“ This brilliant campaign of Gen. Taylor has 
another great object in view, and one of vast 
importance, namely: A diversion to force the 
enemy to raise the siege of Port Hudson. He i 


Donaldsonville by assault ; but Far- 
ragut had been seasoualdy apjadsed 
of his intentiou, and had sent tlxitlier 
the Princess Eoyal, Iviueo, uud Wi- 
nona; which, eixoperating with the 
little garrison (225) of the 2Slh Maine, 
Maj. Bullen, tore the assaulting col- 
umn with their shells, and soon put 
the Rebels to flight, with a leas of 200 
killed and wounded, and 124 prison- 
ers. Among their killed was Col. 
Phillips. 

Pollard reports another fight,®’ six 
miles from Donaldsonville, between 
1,200 Texans, under Green, and the 
enemy, over 4,000 strong wherein 
we were beaten, wdth a loss of 500 
killed and wounded, 300 prisoners, 3 
gnns, many small arms, and the flag 
of a Hew York regiment. Banks’s 
report is silent with regard to this 
fight; yet it seems that a collision 
actually took place ; the forces on our 
side being commanded by Gen. Dud- 
ley, and our loss considerable — 150 
killed and wounded, with two guns, 
says a newspaper report. The affair 
can not have been? creditable to the 
Union side, or it would not have been 
so completely hushed up. 

Gen. Banks’s force in the field 
having been rendered disposable by 
the fall of Port Hudson, Taylor and 
Iiis subordinates made liaste to ahan- 
; don the country east of tlio Ateliafo- 
laya; evacuating®® Brashear City just 
one month after its capture ; but not 
till they had carefully stripped it of 

now has hia cboice, to lose New Orleans or to 
abandon hi.s operations against Port Hudson, 
and retire with his beaten and demoralized army 
into that city." 

Banks says that barely 4 00 of our men at 
one time held Hew Orleans ; but the river and 
the fleet, with his army not far away, were its 
main defenses. 

" June 28, 1 a. m. « July 1 2, July 22, 
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every tiling of value that was either 
movable or combustible. 

Gen. Banks now united with Gen. 
Grant in urging an immediate com- 
bined movement upon Mobile; but 
the suggestion was overruled at 
Washington, in deference to the ur- 
gent representations of Texan refu- 
gees ; and Gen. B. directed to op- 
erate against Texas. He was advised 
that a movement hy the Bed river 
on hTatchitoclies or Shreveport was 
deemed most feasible, bnt was au- 
thorized to act as his own judgment 
should dictate. Deeming the route 
suggested impracticable at that sea- 
son, he decided to demonstrate hy 
way of the Sabine, with Houston as 
his objective point. Accordingly, an. 
expedition, including a land force of 
4,000 men, was fitted out at Hew 
Orleans, and dispatebed^^ to the Sa- 
. bine, under command of Maj.-Gen. 
Franklin; the naval force, detailed 
by Admiral Farragut, consisting of 
the gunboats Clifton, Sachem, Ari- 
zona, and Granite City, under com- 
mand of Lt. Fred. Crocker. Banks 
gave Franklin written instructions 
to debark his troops 10 or 12 miles 
below Sabine Pass; thence moving 
rapidly on the Kebel defenses, unless 
a naval reconnoissance should prove 
those works unoccupied, or so weak 
that they could be easily and prompt- 
ly reduced by bombardment. | 

Decently managed, tliis movement 
could not have miscarried. The 
troops were abundant and efidcient ; 
the weather fine; the sea smooth; 
and the enemy unwarned of the 
point of attack. But Franklin and 
Crocker decided to take the works at 
once by a naval attack ; and, with- 
out landing the troops, moved di- 


rectly upon them with the gniihoats, 
after having been 21 hours in sight, 
so as to give the Rebels ample warn- 
ing of their peril. 

The result proved , this a foolhar- 
dy procedure. The gimboats were 
old merchant Bteamers, of inferior 
strength ; their guns were of mode- 
rate caliber, and made no impression 
on the Rebel works ; while several ot 
them soon grounded in the shallow 
water of the Pass, where they were 
exposed to certain destruction by the 
fire of the batteries, and were soon 
torn to pieces ; when Crocker surren- 
dered the Clifton, as Lt. Johnson did 
the Sachem; each having been quick- 
ly disabled by a shot through her 
boiler — Franklin thus achieving the 
distinction of being the first Ameri- 
can General [for Renshaw was not 
a General] who managed to lose a 
fleet in a contest with land batteries 
alone. The Arizona grounded, and 
had her engine disabled ; but was 
hedged off with difficulty at mid- 
night, having received no damage. 
She was, in fact, of too heavy draft 
to run fairly abreast of the batteries 
— at least, to maneuver there with 
safety. Crocker and Johnson fought 
their vessels, bravely and well ; but 
they were light-draft boats, utterly 
unfit to assail such batteries, and 
should not have been impelled to 
their certain destruction. Our loss 
in this affair, beside the two boats 
and their 15 heavy rifled gnus, 
was 50 killed and wounded, beside 
200 prisoners — ^in all, just about equal 
to the vphole number of Rebels en- 
gaged; of whom (says Pollard) “not 
a man was lost on, our side, nor a 
gun injured,” 

Franklin had still his 4,000 sol- 


Aug. 12 ; by dispatch, rec^ved Aug. 27. . ■** Sept. 5. Sept. 8, 3 p. ii. 
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diers, witla Ms transports and two re- 
maining gunboats ; while there were 
not Rebel soldiers enongh within a 
day’s ride to have bronglit to a halt 
one of his regiments, properly led. 
Dick Taylor’s force, such as it was, 
was far away; Houston, flanking 
Galveston, was but 40 miles distant ; 
Gen, Washburne was at Brashear, 
with a force equal to Franklin’s, 
ready to cooperate in the purposed 
advance, in case the latter had taken 
these poor earthworks, defended by a 
captain “ and 230 men, and sent back 
his transports for reenforeements. 
Instead of taking them, however, or 
even trying, Franklin — ^finding no 
place to land where he might not get 
his feet wmt — slunk meekly back to 
How Orleans leaving tbe Texans 
to exult, very fairly, over a fruitful 
victory gained against odds of at least 
twenty to one. 

Gen. Banks now concentrated his 
disposable forces on the Atehafalaya, 
with intent to advance directly upon 
Shreveport; but found this utterly 
impracticable. The country west 
and north-W'est of Brashear had been 
so exiiausted by the armies that had 
successively occupied it that no food 
and little forage was to be gleaned 
from it ; an intense drouth now pre- 
vailed all over that flat region ; where, 
though bayous abound, living springs 
and brooks of drinkable water are 1 
scarce ; the roads were few and very 
bad, often winding for miles through 
dense forests ; and it wms not possi- 
ble to transport by wagons all the 
food and forage needed by an army 
strong enough to overcome all proba- 
ble resistance. Ho course seemed 
open for a fulfillment of the desires 
and expectations of the Government 
^ F. A. Odium. « Arriving Sept. 11. 


concerning Texas but that of a ma- 
rine expedition ; which was accord- 
ingly resolved on. 

Meantime, a considerable force had 
been sent, under Gen. F. J. Herron, 
to Morganzia, opposite but above 
Port Hudson, where the 'Rebels bad 
a vicious habit of taking advantage 
of the narrowness and crookedness 
of the Mississippi to ‘ bnshwMack ’ 
our passing vessels. Ho resistance 
being here encountered, an outpiost 
had been established several miles 
inland, consisting of the 19 th Iowa 
and 26th Indiana, with two guns, 
under Lt.-Gol. Leake, wdth 150 cav- 
alry, under Major Montgomery— -in 
all, some 600 to 800 strong. Though 
it was known that Green, with a far 
stronger Rebel force, was in their 
front across the Atehafalaya, no pro- 
per vigilance was exercised; and, 
three weeks after tMs outpost had 
been established, it was surprised by 
Green, who, with a far superior force, 
crossed the bayou during a dark 
night, smTOunded^ our camp, and 
captured om' guns and most of our 
infantry — not less than 400, inclu- 
ding Leake and Lt.-Col. Rose. The 
cavalry escaped with a loss of five 
men. We had 14 killed and 40 
wounded. Gen. H. J. T. Dana had 
just succeeded Herron in command 
at Morganzia. 

In order to mask his intended 
movement on Texas by sea, Geii. 
Banks now puslied out a cimsidera- 
ble force, under Gen. G. G. IVash- 
burne, to Opelousas, which was reatdi- 
ed without a conflict; but, when 
Washhurne commenced “ his retreat 
to the Teche, pursuant to orders, the 
Rebels, under Taylor and Green, 
followed sharply on his track, and, 
« Sept. 3C# 1. 
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Btealing up/"* iinder cover of woods, 
to our riglit, under Gen. Burbridge, 
struck suddenly and heavily, about 
noon, while the 23d Wisconsin was 
engaged in voting for State officers — 
that being election day in their 
State. That regiment was speedily 
reduced from 226 to 98 men — ^many 
of the rest, of course, prisoners, in- 
cluding its Colonel, Guppy, who was 
wounded ; while the brigade of which 
it formed a part went into the fight 
numbering 1,010, and came out 361. 
The loss was mainly in the 67th In- 
diana, which ingloriously surrender- 
ed without having lost a man. Our 
right, thus suddenly assailed in great 
force, and with intense fury, was 
broken, and was saved from utter 
destruction by the devoted bravery 
of the 23d Wisconsin and the efficient 
service of Nirn’s battery. We lost 
one gun, which was not recovered ; 
the Eebels, upon the bringing up 
of the 3d division, Gen. McGinnis, 
retreating rapidly to the shelter of 
the adjacent woods. Washbnrne re- 
ports a loss of 26 killed, 124: wound- 
ed, and 566 missing (prisoners); 
total : 716. The Kebels lost 60 killed, 
65 iprisoiiers, and 300 wounded. 


Gen. Banks’s new expedition, 6,000 
strong, led hy Banks himself, hut 
more immediately commanded hy 
Gen. Dana, made “ directly for the 
Eio Grande, debarking at Brazos 
Santiago, driving off the small caval- 
ry force there stationed, and follow- 
ing it to Brownsville, 30 miles above, 
wliich was entered hy our advance on 
the IGtli ; as was Point Isabel two days 
later. The Kchel works commanding 
Aransas Pass were next taken hy as- 
sault, which gave us their guns and 
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100 “prisoners. Moving thence on 
i Pass Cavallo, commanding the west- 
I ern entrance to Matagorda Bay, our 
I army invested Fort Esperanza, which 
I was thereupon abandoned ; most of 
I its garrison escaping to the main land. 

; Banks had expected to foUow up 
I this success— -which gave us control 
I of the coast from the Eio Grande to 
the Brazos — ^by a movement on In- 
dianola or on Matagorda : but this 
involved a collision with whatever 
Eehel force could be collected in 
Texas ; and he deemed himself too 
weak to challenge such an encounter. 
With a moderate reenforcement, he 
might have seized Galveston Island- 
sealing up the coast of Texas against 
blockade-runners : as it was, he felt 
obliged to desist and return to New 
Orleans. 

Gen. Dana, after Banks had left 
him in command at Brownsville, sent 
an expedition up the river 120 miles 
to Eoma, which encountered much 
privation, but no enemy; then an- 
other 70 miles eastward, toward Cor- 
pus Christi, which found no Eehel 
force in this direction. The Eehels 
had shifted their Mexican trade to 
Eagle Pass, 350, miles up, whither 
Dana was .unable to follow them. 
Being afterward ordered to Pass Ca- 
vallo, he found twoof oiir brigades 
in quiet possession of Indiaiiola, on 
the main land, with an equal force 
on the Matagorda peninsula opposite, 
and all Texas west of the. Colorado 
virtually abandoned to our arms. 
He believed we had force cnoagh 
then on that coast to have moved 
boldly inland and contested the mas- 
tery of the State; hut he was over- 
ruled, and soon relieved from com- 
mand. 


Nov. 3. 


Oct. 26. 


Nor, 2. 


Jan. 12, 18£!-i. 
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XVI. 

THE ARMY OE THE POTOMAC XJHDER BURRS IDE 
ARD HOOKEPw. 


Geist. Busnside reluctantly, and 
■witli unfeigned self-distrust, succeed- 
ed ' to the command of the Army of 
the Potomac. The devotion to Mc- 
Clellan of its principal officers, and 
of many of their subordinates, was 
so ardent that any other commander 
must have had a poor chance of 
hearty, nnquestioning support; and 
Burnside would gladly have shrunk 
from the ordeal. Having no alterna- 
tive, however, hut disohedienee of 
orders, he accepted the trust, and im- 
mediately commenced preparations 
for a movement of his forces down 
the Rappahannock to Predebices- 
BTjEG, which he had selected as on 
the proper as well as the direct line of 
operations from Washington against 
Richmond : masking his purpose, for 
a few days, hy menaeing an advance 
on Gordonsville. Lee soon® penetra- 
ted his real design, and commenced 
a parallel movement down the south 
bank of the river; while J. E. B. 
Stuart, raiding® across at Warrenton 
Springs, entered Warrenton just after 
our rear-guard liad left it, obtaining 
ample confirmation of his clnef’s 
conclusions ; whereupon, the residue of 
Loiigstreet’s corps was moved rapidly 
eastward. » Meantime, G-en. Sumner’s 
advance had readied'* Falmouth, and 
attempted to cross to Fredericksburg, 
but been easily repulsed ; the bridges I 
being burned and oiu' pontoons — ow- 
ing to a misunderstanding between 
Gens. Halleck and Burnside, each of 
whom conceived that the other was 


to impel their dispatch from W ash- 
ington — did not start so early as 
they should have done, and then ex- 
perienced detention from had roads 
and grounded vessels on the way : so 
that they did not reach Falmouth till 
after most of Lee’s army had been 
concentrated on the heights across the 
river, ready to dispute its passage. 

Fredericksburg was summoned ® by 
Gen. Sumner ; the authorities reply- 
ing that, while it would not be used to 
assail us, its occupation by our troops 
would be resisted to the utmost. 
Most of the inhabitants thereupon 
abandoned the place, which was 
occupied hy Barksdale’s Mississippi 
brigade, shai’p-shooting from behind 
houses ; while Lee’s engineers pressed 
the fortification of the heights behind 
it, and Wade Hampton dashed® across 
the river above, raiding up to Dum- 
fries and the Oceoquan, captming 
200 cavalry and a number of wag- 
ons; and a like dash across was 
made below Port Royal, in boats, 
hy part of Beale’s regiment ; taking 
some prisoners. Our gunboats hav- 
ing steamed up the river so far as 
Fort Royal, D. H. Hill assailed" 
them with cannon, and compelled 
them to retire ; when he proceeded 
to fortify the right hank, so as to 
prevent their return. 

The Rappahannock, above Port 
Royal, being generally narrow, wdth 
high bluffs often approaching it, now 
on one side, then on the other, Lee 
decided that he could not prevent its 
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passage at points wliere the river was 
fully commanded from its bluffs on 
the nortlij while a considerable inter- 
vale adjoined it on the sonth.; bnt 
the tenacity with which Fredericks- 
burg was held by sharp-shooters com- 
pelled Burnside to dislodge them by 
bombardment from the Falmouth 
bluffs, whereby considerable damage 


was done to the buildings, though 
less than might naturally have been 
expected. "What with firing on it 
from either side, however, and the 
often wanton devastations of onr sol- 
diers, it was ultimately reduced to a 
state of general dilapidation. 

Our army being at length in posi- 
tion along the north hank, Burnside 
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commenced® tliTo-wing oyer pontoons 
to .Frcdericks'burg j also at a point 
nearly two miles below. The Engi- 
neer corps had laid the upper pon- 
toon two-thirds of the way, when day- | 
light exposed them to the fire of the 
enemy’s sharp-shooters, which drove 
them off ; and the work was comple- 
ted by the 7th Michigan, who had 5 
killed and 16 wounded, including 
Lt.-Ool. Baxter. Supported and fol- 
lowed by the 19th and 20th Massa- 
chusetts, they speedily finished the 
job, having dashed across the river 
in boats;® taking 35 prisoners. We 
lost 300 in all in laying our pontoons 
and clearing the city of the enemy. 

Gen. Franklin, on our left, en- 
countered less resistance — the make 
of the land being there favorable to 
us — and laid his pontoons without 
loss. Possession of both banks being 
thus secured, two other pontoons 
were laid at either point, and our ar- 
my mainly pushed across during that 
and the following days.’® The next 
was that chosen for the assault on 
the Eebel position ; whose strength, 
though under-estimated by Burnside, 
was known to be very considerable. 

Lee’s army, fully 80,000 strong, 
was stretched along and beliind the 
southern bluffs of the Eappahan- 
nock from a point a mile or so above 
Fredeiicksburg, to one four or five 
miles below. At its riglit, the bluffs 
recede two miles or so : theMassapo- 
nax here falling into the Eappalian- 
nock; the ground being decidedly 
less favorable to the defensive. It 
was organized in two grand corps, 
whereof that of Stonewall Jackson 
held the right; that of Longstreet 
the left. A. P. Hill commanded 

* Niglit of Dec. 10-11, 

® Among the volunteers first to cross was 


the left advance of Jackson’s corps ; 
which was confronted by Franklin’s 
grand division, about 40,000 strong. 
On om’ right, or in and before Fred- 
erickshui'g, were the grand divisions 
of Hooker and Sumner, numbering 
at least 60,000. But, while 300 Eebel 
guns were advantageously posted on 
every eminence and raked every foot 
of ground by winch they could be 
approached, onr heavy guns were all 
posted on the north side of the river, 
where their fire could rarely reach 
the enemy ; while they made some 
havoc among onr own men until 
Bm’iiside silenced them. 

The weather had been cold, and 
the ground was frozen; but an In- 
dian Summer mildness had succeed- 
ed, which filled the valley of the Eap- 
pahannock with a dense fog, covering 
for a time the formation of our col- 
umns of assault; while a portion of 
onr guns were firing wildly and use- 
lessly; hut at length a bright sun 
dispelled the mist, and, at 11 a. m., 
Couch’s division, 014 our right, emerg- 
j ing from among the battered biiild- 
I ings, moved swiftly to the assault. 

Braver men never smiled at death 
than those who climbed Marje’s Hill 
that fatal day; their ranks plowed 
through and torn to pieces by Eebel 
batteries even in the process of for- 
mation ; and when at heavy cost they 
had reached the foot of the liill, they 
were confronted by a solid stone 
wall, four feet high, from behind 
which a Confederate brigade of in- 
fantry mowed them clovoi like grass, 
exposing hut their heads to our bul- 
lets, and these only while themselves 
firing. Hever did men fight better 
or die, alas ! more fruitlessly than did 

Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, Chaplain Kith Mass., who 
was killed hy a rifle-shot. “ Dec. 11-12. 
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most of Hancock’s corps, especially 
Meaglier’s Irisli brigade, composed 
of tlie 63d, 69tb, and 88tli Hew York, 
tlie 28tli Massachusetts, and the llGth 
Pennsylvania, which dashed itself re- 
peatedly against those impregnable 
heights, until two-thirds” of its num- 
ber strewed the ground; when the 
remnant fell back to a position of 
comparative safety, and were suc- 
ceeded as they had been supported, 
by other brigades and divisions ; each 
to be exposed in its turn to like 
pitiless, useless, hopeless slaughter. 
Thus Hancock’s and French’s corps 
were successively sent up against 
tliose slippery heights, girdled with 
batteries, rising, tier above tier, to 
its crest, all carefully trained upon 
the approaches from Fredericksburg ; 
while that fatal stone wall — so strong 
tliat even artillery could make no 
impression on it — completely shel- 
tered Barksdale’s brigade, which, so 
soon as our charging columns came 
within rifle-shot, poured into their 
faces the deadliest storm of musketry. 
Howard’s division supported the two 
in advance; while one division of 
"Wilcox’s (9th, late Burnside’s) corps 
was detached to maintain communi- 
cation with Franklin on our left. 

Hooker’s grand division was divi- 
ded, and in good part sent to reen- 

“ Gen. Meagher, in his officiiU report, says : 

“Of the 1,200 I led into action, only 280 ap- 
peared on parade next morning.” 

Among his officers who fell, he mentions Col. 
Heenan, Lt.-Col. Mulliolland, and Maj. Bard- 
well, 116th Pa.; Maj. Wm. Horgan and Adj. 
J. R. Young, 88th N. Y. ; Maj. James Oavanagh, 
69th N. Y. ; and Maj. Carraher, 2Sth Mass. 

T/ie Lmdm Times's correspondent, watching 
the battle from the heights, and writing from 
Lee’s headquaiders, says : 

“ To the Irish division, commanded by Gen. 
Meagher, was principally committed the despe- 
rate task of bursting out of the town of Freder- 
icksburg, and forming, under the withering fire 
of the Confederate batteries, to attack Maryo’s 


force Frankliu; while Hooker him- 
self, believing the attack hopeless, 
required repeated and imperative or- 
ders from Burnside to induce liim to 
order an advance ; hut Humphreys’s 
divi sion was at length thrown out from 
Fredericksburg, and bore its full part 
in the front attack, losing heavily. 
And thus the fight was maintained 
till after dark — assault after assault 
being delivered by divisions advanc- 
ing against twice their numbers, on 
ground where treble the force was 
required for the attack that suificed 
for the defense; while a hundred 
Kehel cannon, posted on heights 
which our few guns on that side of 
the river could scarcely reach, and 
could not effectually hatter, swept 
our men down from the moment that 
they began to advance, and while 
tliey could do nothing but charge, 
and fall, and die. And when night 
at length mercifully arrested this 
fruitless massacre, though the ter- 
races and slopes leading up ,to the 
Rebel works were piled with our 
dead and our disabled, there was no 
pretense that the Rebel front had 
been advanced one foot from the 
ground held by it in the morning. 
We had reason enongli tor sorrow, 
but none for shame. 

Franklin, on our left, beside his 

Heiglits, towering immediately in their front. 
Never at Fontenoy, Albueni, nor at Waterloo, 
was more undoubted courage displayed by the 
sons of Erin than during tliose six frantic dashes 
which they directed against the almost impreg- 
nable position of their foe. 

“ That any mortal men could have carried the 
position before which they were wantonly sacri- 
ficed, defended as it was, it seems to me idle for 
a moment to believe. But the Bodies which lie 
in dense masses within 40 yards of the muzzles 
of Col. Walton’s guns are the best evidence what 
manner of men they were who pressed on to 
death with the dauntlessness of a race which has 
gained glory on a thousand battle-fields, and 
never more richly deserved it than at the foot 
of Marye’s Heights on the 18th day of Decem- 
ber, 1862.” 
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own 40,000 men, was reenforced, tlie 
niglit before, by two divisions (Kear- 
ny’s and Hooker’s own) from Hook- 
er, raising bis command nearly to 
55,000. At least half onr entire force 
across the river was thus with Frank- 
lin on the left, where the main attack 
manifestly should have been made, 
and where Burnside appears to have 
purposed that it should have been 
made. But it -was after Y a. m. of the 
fatal day when Franklin received his 
orders ; which, if they were intended 
to direct a determined attack in full 
force, were certainly very blindly and 
vaguely worded, whereas, a military 
order should be as precise and clear as 
language will allow, and as positive as 
the circumstances will warrant. It is 
very certain that a Massena or a Blu- 
cher could have found warrant in that 
order for attacking at once with his 
entire corps, leaving Hooker’s men 
to defend the bridges and act as a 
reserve ; but, if hot work is wanted 
of a Franklin, it should be req^uired 
and prescribed in terms more peremp- 
tory and less equivocal He asserts 
that he expected and awaited further 
orders, which he never in terms re- 
ceived ; at least, not till it was too 
late to obey them with any hope of 
success. 

Franklin’s grand division consisted 

“ “Gen. Hai’die will carry this dispatch to 
you and remain with you during the day. The 
G eneral commanding directs that you keep your 
whole command in position for a rapid move- 
ment down the old Richmond road, and you will ] 
send out at once a division, at least, to pass be- 1 
low Smithiield, to seize, if possible, the heights 
near ('apt. Hiunilton’s, on this side of the Massa- 
pouax, tfiking care to keep it well supported and 
its lino of rclreat open. He has ordered another 
cohinm, of a division or more, to he moved from 
Gen. Sumner’s command up the plank road to 
its intersection of the telegraph road, where they 
will divide, with a view to seizing the heights 
on both of those roads. Holding these heights, 
with the heights near Capt. Hamilton’s, will, I 
hope, Compel the onoroy to evacuate the whole 
ridge between those points. He makes these 


of the two corps of Eeynolds (16,000) 
and W. F. Smith (21,000), with cav- 
alry under Bayard, raising it nearly 
or quite to 40,000. At 0 a. m., Eey- 
nolds advanced on the left ; Meade’s 
division, in front, being immediately 
assailed by Eehel batteries (J. E. B. 
Stuart’s) on his left flank, which com- 
pelled him to halt and silence thein. 
At 11 A. M., he pushed on, fighting ; 
while one of Hooker’s diHsions in 
reserve was brought across, and Bir- 
iiey’s and Gibbon’s divisions were 
moved up to his support, Eeynolds’s 
corps being thus all in line of battle, 
Meade again gallantly advanced into 
the woods in his front ; grappling, at 
1, in fierce encounter, wfith A. P. 
Hill’s corps, crushing back the brig- 
ades of Archer and Lane, and, forcing 
his way in between them, toific some 
200 prisoners. Here, in attempting 
to rally Orr’s rifles, which had been 
disorganized, fell Brig.-Gen. Maxey 
Gregg,“ mortally wounded. , 

But the enemy rallied all tlieir 
forces ; Early’s division, composed of 
Lawton’s, Trimble’s, and his own 
brigades, which, with I). H. Hill’s 
corps, had arrived that morning from 
Port Eoyal, after a severe night- 
march, and been posted behind A. P^ 
Hill, rushed to the front ; and Meade’s 
division, lacking prompt support, 

moves by columns, distant from each other, with 
a view of avoiding the possibility of a collision 
of our own forces, which might occur in a gene- 
ral movement during the fog. Tw'O of Gen. 
Hooker’s divisions are in your rear at the 
bridges, and win remain there as supports. 
Copies of instructions to Gens. Sumner and 
Hooker will be forwarded to you by an Orderly 
very soon. You will keep your whole command 
in readiness to move at once as soon as the fog 
lifts.^ The watchword, which, if po.ss 2 ble, ahonid 
he given to every company, will be ‘Scott.’ 

“I have the honor to be. General, very re- 
spectfuEy, your obedient servant, 

- '‘JoHiT G. Paeick, Chief of Staff. 
“Major-Gen. Franklin, Oomrnauding Grand 
Division Army of Potomac." 

“ Governor elect of South Oarohua. 
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■was overwlielmed and driven back, Tbe advance of Reynolds’s left was 
with heavy loss, to the railroad, which for some time retarded by Stuart’s 
they had crossed in their advance, cavalry, holding the extreme Rebel 
where they made a brief stand, but right, whose battery opened a most 
were again hurled back by an im- annoying cross-fire on oim infantry 
petiions, determined Rebel charge, as it advanced from the Rappahan- 
losing many prisoners. nock. The 9th Rew York was first 

■ Meade had already called for aid: sent to take this battery, but failed — ■ 

? and Gen. Gibbon had advanced on taking to their heels instead ; when 

his right, and one of Birney’s brig- a brigade was brought up by Gen. 
ades on his left, whereby the enemy Tyler, and charged with no better 
were cheeked and repulsed ; Col. At- success. A third charge was stopped 
kiiison, commanding Lawton’s brig- by the deadly fire of the Rebel bat- 
ade, being here wounded and taken tery; when more troops were brought 
prisoner. Meade’s division fell hack, up on onr side, and the enemy at 
having lost 1,'760 men this day out length flanked and gradually crowd- 
some 6,000 engaged; having, of its ed back to the Massaponax ; but they 
three Brigadiers, Gen. C. R. Jackson still maintained a hold front, and 
killed, and Col. Wm. T. Sinclair se- kept tip the contest till nightfall; 
verely wounded. Maj.-Gen. Gibbon, having succeeded in diverting from 
on his right, was also wounded and Reynolds’s main attack in front a 
ij. taken oft' the field ; whereupon, his force which he could ill afford to 

division fell back also. ■ spare. 

Sicldes’s division of Hooker’s men, Onr losses on this bloody day were 
, which had followed Birney’s to the not less than 16,000 men ; though 
front, took the place of Gibbon’s ; but the number returned as actually 
Smith’s corps — 21,000 strong — was killed, wounded, and taken prisoners, 
not sent in, and remained nearer to foots up but 13,771— -as follows ; 
Fredericksburg, not determinedly en- „ , , , 3fim Total 

•' Hooter’s grand dmaion 82T 3,469 748 8,648 

eased tlirouahout the day. Yet, even Franklin’s grand division... SSS 2,480 1,581 4,079 

® ’ Snmner’s grand division.... 480 4,159 855 5,434 

Reynolds s and Stoneman’s corps Engineers ^ ^ loo m 

(the latter composed of Birney’s and Total . 1,162 9,101 8,234 is, in 

1 , Sickles’s divisions) showed so strong Rot one of these died more la- 

I a front that Stonewall Jackson did mented than Maj.-Gen. George I), 

j not venture to assume the offensive Bayard, commanding our cavalry on 

I till nightfall ; when a very brief ex- the left, who was struck by a shell 

I perience convinced him that he might and mortally wounded; dying that 

better let well alone.'"* night. But 28 years old, and on the 

I Jackson, with, exemplary candor, says in to make preparations for the attempt. In order 

I Ms official report : to guard against disaster, the infantry wms to bo 

I ■ “ Repulsed on the right, left, and center, the preceded by artillery, and the movement post- 

: enemy, soon after, reformed his lines, and gave poned until late in the evening ; so that, if coin- 

i some indications of a purpose to renew the at- pelled to retire, it would be under the cover of 

tank. I -wailed some time to receive it; but, he night Owing to unexpected delay, the move- 
I making no forward movement, I determined, if ment could not be g’ot ready till late in the eve- 

I prudent, to do so myself. The artillery of the ning. The first gun had hardly moved forward 

enemy was so judiciously posted as to make a-n from the wood a h-undred yards, when the ene- 
1 .advance of our troops across the plain very nay’s artillery reopened, and so completely swept 

: hazardous; yet it was so promising of good re- our front as to satisfy me that the proposed 

\ suits, if successfully executed, as to induce me movement should be abandoned.” 
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eve of raarriage, his death fell like a 
pall oil many loving hearts. 

Lee at first reported Iris losses at 
about 1,800 killed and wounded’' 
-—one of those preposterous misrepre- 
sentations to which commanders on 
either side were too prone. His ac- 
tual loss, as embodied in the detailed 
reports of Xongstreet and Jackson, 
was over 5,000,*^ and may probably 
be fairly estimated at 6,000, including 
600 iin wounded, prisoners. He claims 
to have taken 900 prisoners and 9,000 
small arms, but no guns. 


life, a nobler spirit, a grander, more 
benignant destiny 1 

It would be incredible on any tes- 
timony less conclusive than his own 
that Gen. Burnside, on the very heel 
of this prodigal, horrible carnage, re- 
solved to attack again next day, and 
on the very point where the enemy’s 
lines had been proved impregnable at 
a cost of 10,000 men. xlnother biitcli- 
ery as fruitless and still more demor- 
alizing would doubtless have been in- 
j enrred, but for the timely and forci- 


Thns closed what the exulting cor- 
respondent at Lee’s headquarters of 
The Times (London) calls “ a memo- 
rable day to the historian of the De- 
cline and Fall of the American Re- 
public.” Hot so, O owl-eyed scribe ! 
but rather one of those days of 
bloody baptism from whose regen- 
erating flood that Republic was di- 
vinely appointed to rise to a pm’er 


hie remonstrance of stern old Sumner 
— who never kept out of a figlit when 
there was a shadow of excuse for go- 
ing in — and who protested, backed 
by nearly every General in the army, 
against such suicidal madness. Burn- 
side finally gave wnay, and thus prob- 
ably saved the 9th corps (of old, his 
own) from useless, inexcusable sacri- 
fice. 


“ Longstreet reports his losses thus : killed, 
251 ; wouaded, 1,516-, missing, 127: total, 1,894. 
Jackson gives his as — killed, 344; wounded, 
2,545; missing, 526: total, 3,415: grand total, 
6,309. Among their killed, beside those already 
mentioned, was Brig.-Gen. T. E,. R. Cobb, of 6a., 
brother of Howell Cobb. Among their wound- 
ed, were Brig.-Gens. J. B. Cooke and W. D. 
Bender. 

He says, in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War: 

“ The two attacks wore made, and we were 
repulsed ; still holding a portion of the ground 
we had. fougiit upon, but not our extreme ad- 
vance. 

“ That night, I wont all over tlia field on our 
right ; in fact, I was with the officers and men 
until ne-arly daylight. I found the feeling to be 
rather against an attack the next morning; in 
fact, it was decidedly against it. 

“I returned to my headquarters, and, after 
conversation with Gen. Sumner, told him that I 
wanted him to order the 9th army corps—which 
w'as the corps I origiually commanded — to form 
the next morning a column of attack by regi- 
ments. It consisted of some 18 old regiments, 
and some new ones; and I desired the column to 
make a direct attack upon the enemy’s works, 
I thought that these regiments, by coming quick- 
ly up^arter each other, would bo able to carry 
tbo atone wall and the hatterios in front, forcing 


the enemy into their nest line, and, by going in 
with them, they would not be able to fire upon 
us to any great extent. I left Gen. Sumner with 
that understanding, and -directed him to give the 
order. The order was given, and the column of 
attack was formed. 

‘‘ The next morning, just before tbe column 
was to have started, Gon, Sumner came to me 
and said : ‘ General, I hope you will desist from 
this attack: I do not know of any general officer 
who approves of it; and I think it will prove 
disastrous to the army.’ Advice of that kind 
from Gen. Sumner, who has always been in fiivor 
of an advance whenever it ^vas possible, caused 
me to hesitate. I kept the column of attack 
formed, and sent over for the division and c.orpvS' 
commanders, and consulted with thorn. They 
unanimously voted against the attack. I then 
went over to see the other officers of tlie com- 
mand on the other side, and found that the same 
impression prevailed among them, I then sent 
for Gen. Franklin, who was on tiie left, and ho 
was of exactly the same opinion. This caused 
me to decide that I ought not to make the attack 
I had contemplated. And besides, inasmuch as 
the President of the United States had told rno 
not to be in haste in making this attack; that 
he would give me all the support that lie could, 
blit he did not want the Army of the Poloinac 
destroyed, I felt that I could not take the respon- 
sibility of ordering the attack, notwithstanding 
my own belief at the time that the works of the 
enemy could he carried.” 
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Tlie two armies stood facii^ eacli 
other throughout the 14th and 15tli : 
Lee strengthening his defenses and 
awaiting a renewal of the attack; 
Burnside at length deciding to with- 
draw all hut Ilooker’s corps across 
the river, and continue to hold Fred- 
ericksburg ; but this he finally gave 
up, on Hooker’s representation that 
he should be nnable to hold the town ; 
and decided to recross his entire army 
during the night of the 15th ; which 
was quietly effected without serious 
loss. A few of our desperately wound- 
ed, a few pickets, and considerable 
ammunition, were left by us in Fred- 
ericksburg; but Franklin did not lose 
a man ; and not one gun was aban- 
doned as a trophy of this ill-starred 
advance on Kichmoiid. Our pon- 
toons were all taken up and hroiight 
off; the Kebels next day reoccupy- 
ing Fredericksburg and their side 
of the river; and thenceforth pickets 
and sharp-shooters fired across the 
stream, whenever any temptation to 
a shot was afforded, with as business- 
like an air as though the Eappaliaii- 
nock had always been the boundary 
of two hostile empires, over which no 
armed force had ever ventured. 

Lee has been blamed for not follow- 
ing up his advantage; and it is just 
possible, that he might have made 
something by a tremendous bom- 
bardment of the town while still 
crowded with our decimated, dis- 
heartened troops — possibly by a sud- 
den, determined assault upon it, or 
upon Franklin’s wing, with the great 

' Lee’s ‘ Geueral Order Xo. 38,’ dated Dec. 
21, congi'atnlating Ms army on their success in 
this encounter, says ; «• 

“The immense army of the enemy completed 
its preparations for the attack without interrup- 
tion, and gave battle in its own time, and on 
ground of its ow n selection. 

“It was eneoimtered by less than twenty thou- 


body of his army. But how could 
he know at once how severely we 
had suffered? And, even if lie did 
know, would it have been wise to 
rush his men upon our batteries, as 
ours had been rushed upon his ? 
Jackson had decided against this, 
when in the flush of his success ; and 
he decided wusely. To push forward 
their men till under the fire of our 
heavy guns, commandingly posted on 
our side of the Rappahannock, would 
have been to imitate Burnside’s blun- 
der; and they had not 15,000 men 
to spare." 

General Burnside’s errors in this 
movement were errors of judgment 
only ; and these were nobly redeemed 
by his subsequent conduct and bear- 
ing. Though he liad accepted the 
chief command with unfeigned re- 
luctance and self-distrust, and keenly 
felt that he had not been fairly treat- 
ed in the matter of the pontoons, and 
that Franklin had not done his best 
in the hour of trial, he excused others 
and took all the blame on himself. In 
his report to Gen. Halleck,” he says : 

“ But for the fog, and the unexpected and 
unavoidable delay in building the bridges, 
which gave the enemy 24 hours to concen- 
trate his forces in his strong positiou, wo 
should almost certainly have succeeded; in 
which case, the battle would have been, in 
my opinion, far more decisive than if we 
had crossed at the places first selected. As it 
was, we came very near success. Failing , 
in accomplishing tlie main object, we re- 
mained in order of battle two days — long 
enough to decide tliat the enemj would not 
come out of his stronghold to fight me with 
his infantry — after which, we recrossed to 
this side of the river unniolested, without 
the loss of men or property. 

sand of this bravo army; and its columns, 
crushed and broken, hurled back at every point, 
with such fearful slaughter, that escape from en- 
tire destruction became the boast of those who 
had advanced in full confidence of victory.” 

This is so unfair as to he essentially false, and. 
quite unworthy of a great soldier, 

“ Deo. 19. 
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“AstiiG day broke, onr long lines of 
troops were seen marching to their different 
positions as if going on parade — not the 
least demoralization or disorganization ex- 
isted. 

“To the brave officers and soldiers who 
accomplislied the feat of thus recrossing in 
the fiice of tlio enemy, I owe every thing. 
For the failure in the attack, I am respon- 
sible ; as tlie extreme gallantry, courage, 
and endurance shown by them -w^ere never 
exceeded, and would have carried the points 
iiacl it been possible. 

“ To the families and friends of the dead, 
I can only oiler my heartfelt sympathies ; 
but for the wounded, I can offer my earnest 
prayer for their comfort and final recovery. 

“ Tlie fact that 1 decided to move from 
'Warrentou on to this line rather against the 
opinion of the President, Secretary of 'War, 
and yourself, and that you have left the 
whole movement in my hands, without giv- 
ing me orders, makes me the more respon- 
sible.” 

But Geiieraf Burnside’s usefulness 
as commander of the Arinj’- of the 
Potomac "Vi’as at an end. Officers 
and soldiers alike felt that he had 
sadly misjudged in ordering an as- 
sault on the bristling heights south 
of Fredericksburg — still more, in seek- 
ing to repeat that assault after the 
bloody, calamitous experience of the 
13th — and the popularity of Mc- 
Clellan was immensely strengthened 
and widened by that disastrous re- 
pulse. Whatever his faults, ‘Little 
Mae ’ had ever been careful of the 
lives of his men ; and this fact was 
now remembered to his credit. Had 
the army been polled for the choice 
of a commander at any time during 
the month following our withdrawal 
from Fredericksburg, it is probable 
that McClellan would have had a de- 
cisive majority, and morally certain 
that Burnside’s supporters would 
have proved a still more indubitable 
minority. 

The latter, however, had no idea 
of sitting down under his defeat. 


While the Rebel chiefs were con- 
gratulating each other that the Army 
of the Potomac had been paralyze4 
at least for tbe Winter, be was plan- 
ning a fresb and determined advance 
on Ricbmoncl. Within a fortnight 
after his bloody repulse, he ordered 
rations cooked, wagons packed, and 
every thing made ready for a general 
movement; intending to make a 
feint above Fredericksburg, but to 
cross at the Sedden House, six or 
seven miles below ; wbile 2,500 cav- 
alry, with 4- guns, crossing at Kelly’s 
ford, were to raid across the Tirginia 
Central, the Lynchburg and the Wel- 
don Railroads, blowing up the locks 
on the James River- Canal ; crossing 
the Kottoway, and reporting to Cen. 
Peck, in command at Suffolk ; while 
several other flying expeditions were 
to distract the enemy’s attention and 
deceive him as to the significance of 
the general movement. He had just 
given’*" the initial impulse to this 
combined movement, when a tele- 
gram fi'om the President arrested it ; 
and, repairing at once to Wash'Ing- 
ton, Cen. B. learned that represen- 
tations had been made at headquar- 
ters by certain of liis subordinates, 
prompted and sustained by others, 
that, if he were permitted to proceed, 
in the existing temper of the army, 
he would inevitably incur disasters 
so grave as to signally belittle, if not 
wholly efface, those of the recent fail- 
ure. In deference to these represen- 
tations, the President had telegraplied 
as he did ; and the Secretary of 'War 
and the Ceneral-in-chief, though now 
for the first time apprised of the clan- 
destine communications of army offi- 
cers to Mr. Lincoln, failed even to 
attempt a removal of the impression 


Doc. 26. 
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tliey liad made on tlie President’s attempts to assail our stalled and 
jnind. struggling forces ; but they guarded 

Returning to tbe army, G-en. Burn- tbe fords so strongly that Burnside 
side soon ascertained tbat certain was glad to order his men back to 
details of the proposed cavalry move- their old camps — some of which they 
ment had transpired — in fact, he was had burned on quitting, in the confi- 
assnred by Gen. Pleasanton that they dent expectation that they should 
were known among Secessionists in nevermore need them. 

‘Washington two or three days after Gen. Burnside, having discovered, 
his first interview with the President as he believed, the officers who had 
— so he abandoned that movement ; paralyzed liis efforts by fomenting 
intending to make one somewhat dif- discontent in his army, and by dis- 
ferent, in the course of a few days. heartening commimicatious to Wash- 
This new movement contemplated ington, now prepared a general order 
a crossing in force at Banks’s and at (‘Ho. 8’), dismissing them ft’om 
the United States fords, above Fred- the service; but, on the advice of a 
ericksbnrg ; the crossing below be- trusted friend, decided to submit it 
iiig also made, or at least menaced, to the President before giving it pub^ 
as originally proposed: and again licity or effect. He did so ; and the 
his preparations were perfected and President, after consultation with his 
his army now put in motion ; when, official advisers, decided, instead of 
at 10 p. M., there burst over it one of approving the order, to relieve Gen. 
the severest and most trying storms Burnside from command ; which was 
ever experienced in that region, accordingly done : the order stating 
Snow, driving sleet, jDonring rain, a that Gen. B. was so relieved at his 
general breaking up of the roads, own request — against which, Gen. B. 
hitherto hard and dry, and a chaos remonstrated as most unjust, pressing 
of the elements which rendered loco- his demand that his resignation should 
motion impossible and lite under the be accepted instead ; but ho was 
drenching sky scarcely endurable, finally persuaded to withdraw it, and 
arrested that advance at its outset, agree to serve wherever his aid might 
and fixed our army in the mire be required, allowing any order to 
wherein it for hours wretchedly, sul- be published that iniglit ho deemed 
lenly, hopelessly floundered. Day- essential to the public -^vcal. Thus 
light exposed to the enemy across the ended his command of the Army of 
stream movements which were in- the Potomac. 

tended to he eoiisuinmated under the — 

cover of night : they were not foolish During this Winter and the ensu- 
enoiigh, had they been able, to ing Sj)ring, a number of raids were 
S(|ua.uder their nieu and animals in made by the Rebel cavalry : one®'^ 
V” Jan. 20, 18G3. Taylor, were relieved from duty with this 

Maj.-Gen. Hooker, with Brig. -Gens. W. T. 

H. Brooks and John Newton, were designated Jan. 28. Gen. Sumner, at his own request, 
in this order for ignominious dismissal from the andGen.Eranklin, with expressive silence, wore 
service; while Maj.-Gens. W. B. Franklin and relieved by the same order. Gen. Sumner died 
W. F Smith, and Brig.-Gens. John Cochrane soon afterward, at Syracuse, N. T. 
and Edward Forrero, with Lt,-Ool. J. H. Dec, 25, 1862. 
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bj J. E. B. Stuart across the Eappa- 
liannock to Dumfries, where 25 
wagons and some 200 prisoners were 
taken, and thence toward Alexandria 
and around Fairfax Court House, 
hiiming the railroad bridge across 
the Accotink, and returning in tri- 
umph with their spoils; another,®* 
by a party of Imboden’s troopers, 
farther west, from the Talley to 
Eomiiey, where the guards of a 
supply train were sinprised and 
routed: Y2' men, 106 horses, and 2Y 
wagons taken and carried off ; a 
third,®" by Fitz Hugh Lee, across the 
Eappahanuock, near Falmouth, sur- 
prising a camp, and taking 150 pris- 
oners, with a loss of 14 men ; a 
fourth,®’ by Gen. W. E. Jones, in the 
Talley, routing two regiments of 
Milroy’s cavalry, and taking 200 pris - 1 
oners, with a loss of 4 men only ; 
while a more daring raid was made 
by Maj, White, of Jones’s command, 
across the Potomac at Poolesville, 
taking 7T prisoners. Lee further re- 
ports that Capt. Eandolph, of the 
Black Horse cavalry, by various 
raids into Fauquier county, captured 
over 200 prisoners and several hun- 
dred stand of arms ; and that Lt. ' 
Moseby (whose name now makes its 
first appearance in a bulletin) “has 
done inucli to harass the enemy; 
attacking him boldly on several 
occasions, and capturing many pris- 
oners.” One or two minor cavalry 
exploits, recited by Lee in General 
Order Ho. 29,’ read too much like 
romance to be embodied in sober bis- 
tory; yet such was the depression on 
our side in Tirginia, such the elation 
and confidence on the other, such 

Bob. IG. Eeb, 25. Eob, 26, Jan. 26. 

** Ro Gren. Hooker testified before the Com- 
nfitteo on the Conduct of- the War. But this 


the very great advantage enjoyed by 
Kehel raiders in the readiness of the 
White inhabitants to give them in- 
fonnation, and even to scout in quest 
of it, throughout that dreary Winter, 
that nothing that might be asserted 
of Kebel audacity or Federal imbe- 
cility is absolutely incredible. 

Tbe somber cloud is lighted by a 
single flash, not of victory, but of 
humor. In a Eebel raid fiir within our 
lines, Gen. Stoughton, a young Ter- 
mont Brigadier, was taken in his bed, 
near Fairfax Court House, and, with 
his guards and five horses, hurried off 
across the Eappahanuock. Some one 
spoke of the loss to Mr. Lincoln next 
morning: “Yes,” said the President ; 
“that of the horses is had ; hut I can 
make another General in 5 minutes,” 

Wlmn General Hooker assumed®* 
command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, its spirit and efficiency were a,t 
a very low ebb. Desertions were at 
the rate of 200 per day ; soldiei’s 
clandestinely receiving citizens’ cloth- 
ing by express f/om relatives and 
others to facilitate their efforts to 
escape from a service wherein they 
had lost all heart. Tlie nuniher 
shown by the rolls to be absent from 
their regiments was no less than 2,922 
officers and 81,964 non-commiBsion- 
ed®* officers and soldiers — many of 
them in hospitals, on leave, or detach- 
ed on duty ; hut a majority, probably, 
had deserted. The frequency, auda- 
city, and success, of the Ecbel cavalry 
raids that Winter forcibly indicate 
the elation and confidence felt on one - 
side, the apathy, horn of despon- 
dency, on the other. Superior as its 

enormous total probably includes all wbo bad 
deserted from the regiments composing that 
army since they were severally organized, as 
well as the sick and wounded in hospitals. 
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niini'bers still were, it is questionable 
that this army ^vas a full match, on 
equal ground, for its more homoge- 
neous, better disciplined, more self- 
assured, more determined antagonist, 
Gen, Hooker very properly de- 
Yoted the two ensuing months to im- 
proving the discipline, perfecting the 
organization, and exalting the spirit 
of his men ; with siieh success that 
he had, before their close, au army 
equal in numbers and efficiency to 
any ever seen on this continent, ex- 
cept that which Gen. McClellan com- 
manded during the first three months 
of 1861. Its infantry was nearly, if 
not quite, 100,000 strong ; its artillery 
not less tlian, 10,000, every way 'well 
appointed ; while its cavalry, number- 
ing 13,000, needed only a fair field 
and a leader to prove itself tlie most 
effective body of horsemen ever brig- 
aded on American soil. Horses and 
forage having both become scarce in 
the South, there was not, and never 
liad been, any cavalry force connected 
with any Rebel army that could 
stand against it. ' 

Being at length ready, Hooker 
dispatched Stoneman, with most of 
liis cavalry,^' up the north side of the 
river, with instructions to cross, at 
discretion, above the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad, strike Fitz 
Hugh Lee’s cavalry brigade (com- 
puted at 2,000) near Culpepper Court 
House, capture Gordousville, and 
then pounce on the Fredericksburg 
• and Richmond Railroad near Sax- 
ton’s Junction, cutting telegi-aphs, 
railroads, burning bridges, &c., 
thence toward Richmond, fighting at 
every opportunity, and harassing by 
every means the retreat of the Rebel 
army, •which, it was calculated, would 


STOHEMAH’S ORDERS. 

now be retiring on Richmond. The 
spirit of Hooker’s instructions is em- 
bodied in these sentences : 

“Let your watchword be fight, and let 
all your orders he JigM^Jight^ fighi; hearing 
in mind that time is as valuable to the Gen- 
eral as the Rebel carcasses. 

“ It devolves upon jmn, Genei*al, to take 
the initiative in the forward inoveineut of 
this grand army ; and on yon and your noble 
command must depend, in a great measure, 
the extent and brilliancy of our success. 
Bear in mind that celerity, audacity, and re- 
solution, are every thing iu war; ancl espe- 
cially is it the case with the coininand you 
have, and the enterprise on which, you are 
about to embark.” 

These instructions seem to have 
been at once terse and perspicuous, 
plainly indicating what was expected, 
and why itxvas required; yet leaving 
ample discretion to him who was to 
give them e'ftect. Yet it is hard to 
repress a suspicion that irony lurks 
in such language, when addressed to 
an officer like George H. Stoneman. 

Our cavalry, carefully screening 
its movements from the enemy, 
marched two days westward, and had 
thrown across one division, when, a 
rain raised the river so rapidly that; 
this vanguard was recalled, swim- 
ming its horses ; and a succession of 
April storms kept the streams so full 
and impetuous, wliilc the roads were 
rendered so bad, that a fresh advance 
was postponed to the 37th ; Gen. 
Hooker giving the order for the 
movement of liis infantry and artil- 
lery next day. 

■The tiine was well chosen. Long- 
street, with three divisions, had been 
detached from Lee’s army, and was 
operating against Gen. Reck below 
the James; and it is not probable 
that Lee had much, if any, over GO, 000 
men on the Rappahaiiiiock. True, 
Ms position at Fredericksburg was 


April 1 :i. .He says 13,000, iu his testimony before .the Committee on the Conduct of the W ar, 
VOL. ir.--23 
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very strong, as we liad learned to onr 
cost; but it might be turned, as 
Hooker proceeded to show. 

His army was still encamped at 
Falinoutli, opposite Predericksbiirg. 
The 11th (Howard’s) and 12th (Slo- 
cum’s) coi'ps moved up the .river, hut 
carefully avoiding observation from 
the hostile bank, so far as Kelly’s 
ford ; crossing there the Rappahan- 
nock tliat night and next morning — 
the men wading np to tlieii' arm- 
pits — and the Ita{.)idan at Oermania 
Mills, next day, moving thence rap- 
idly on Chancellorsville. The 5th 
(Meade’s) corps followed; crossing 
the Rapidan at Ely’s ford, lower 
down. Meantime, the 2d (Couch’s) 
corps approached, so nearly as it 
might unobserved, to both the United 
States and Banks’s fords, ready to 
cross when these should be flanked 
by the advance of the 11th, 12th, 
and 5tli behind these fords to Ohan- 
cellorsville. Resistance had been ex- 
pected here ; hut none was eneonn- 
tered, as none worth mentioning had 
been above; and Couch crossed his 
corps®® at the United States ford on 
pontoons, without the loss of a man. 
Gen. Hooker, at Morrisville, superin- 
tended the movement; following him- 
self to Chancellorsville,whcrcheestah- 
lisbed his Jieadquarters that night. 

This important movement had i 
been skillfully masked by a feint of 
crossing below Fredericksburg ; the 
Gtli (Sedgwick’s) corps laying pon- 
toons and actually crossing at Frank- 
lin’s, two or three miles below ; the 
' 1st (Reynolds’s) at Pollock’s Mill, still 
lower ; the 3d (Siekles’s) supporting 
either or both. Sedgwick was in 
chief command on this wing. The 
bridges were ready by daylight of the 


29th ; and, before daylight, Brooks's 
division had crossed in boats and 
driven off the Rebel pickets ; while 
Gen. Wadsworth in like manner led 
the advance of Reynolds’s division ; 
when three pontoon bridges were 
laid in front of Sedgwick, and every 
thing made ready for crossing in 
force. Now Sickles’s (3d) corps was 
ordered to move” silently, rapidly to 
the United States ford, and thence 
to Chaneellorsville, while part of the 
pontoons were taken lip and sent to 
Banks’s ford; Reynolds, after mak- 
ing as great a display as possible, and 
exchanging some long shots with tlie 
Rebels in his front, following, May 
2d;’ raising Hooker’s force at and 
near Chaneellorsville to 70,000 men. 

Sedgwick, on the other side of the 
Rebel aimy, bad his own corps, 22,000 
strong ; while Gen. Gibbon’s division 
of the 2d corps, 6,000 strong, which 
had been left in its camp at Falmouth 
to guard our stores and guns from a 
Rebel raid, was subject to his order ; 
raising his force to nearly 30,000. 

Thus far, Gen. "Hooker’s success 
had been signal and deserved. His 
movements had been so skillfully 
masked that Lee was completely de- 
ceived ; and the passage of the Rap- 
pahannock had been effected, both 
above and below him, and all its 
fords seized, without any h'iss what- 
ever. Never did a Genei'al led more 
sanguine of achieving not mcrel}’’ a, 
great but a crushing victory. I 
have Leo’s army in one hand and 
Richmond in the other,” was his ex- 
ulting remark to those aronnd him us 
he rode up to the single but capacious 
brick house — at once mansion and 
tavern — that then, with its appenda- 
ges, constituted Chaneellorsville. But 
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tlie order lie issued thereupon evinces 
an amazing misapprehension of his 
real position and its perils. It reads 
as follows: . 

“ Headquarters Army OP THE PoTOMAo, ) 

Gamp NEAR PADMOtlTH, Va., >■ 

“ April 30, 1863. ) 

“ It is with heai'tfelt satisfaction that the 
Commanding General announces to the ar- 
my that the operations of the last three clays 
have determined that our enemy must either 
ingloriously fly or come out from behind his 
defenses and give ns battle on our own 
ground, where certain destruction awaits 
him. The operations of the 5th, 11th, and . 
13th corps have been a succession of siilen- 
did achievements. 

“ By command of Maj.-Gren. Hooker. 
“S. 'WxiVLiAMs, Ass’t Adjt.-Gen.” 

A General who has hut eight days’ 
provisions at hand, and these in the 
haversacks of his men, with a capri- 
cious river between him and his de- 
pots, and who has been obliged to 
leave behind most of liis heavier 
guns, as well as his wagons, and is 
enveloped in a labyrinth of woods 
and thickets, traversed hy narrow 
roads, and every foot of it familiar 
to his enemy, while a terra incognita 
even to his guides, has no warrant 
for talking in that strain. ISTever 
were a few “intelligent contrabands,” 
who had traversed those mazes by 
night as ivell as by day, more im- 
peratively needed ; yet he does not 
seem to have even seasonably sought 
their services ; hence, his general or- 
der just recited, taken in connection 
with liis pending experience, was 
destined to lend a mournful empha- 
sis to the trite hnt sound old moni- 
tion, “ ISTever halloo till yon are out 
of the woods.” 

The fords of the Rappahannock 
next above Tredericksbiirg had been 
watched by Gen. Anderson with 
three brigades, some 8,000 strong; 
but Hooker’s dispositions were so 


skillfully made that he did not anti- 
cipate a crossing in force until it was 
too late to call on Lee for reenforee- 
ments ; and he had no choice but to 
fall back rapidly before our ad- 
vancing columns to Chancellorsville, 
where a fourth brigade joined him ; 
but, being still too weak to make 
head against an army, he obliqued 
thence five miles toward Fredericks- 
burg, at the point where the two 
roads from Ohancellorsville become 
‘one. 

Here Lee soon appeared from 
Fredericksburg, with the divisions of 
McLaws and the rest of Anderson’s 
own, Jackson, with those of A. P. 
Hill and Rhodes (late D. H. Hill’s), 
had been watching onr demonstra- 
tion under Sedgwick, below Freder- 
icksburg ; hut, when Lee heard that 
Hooker had crossed in force above, 
he at once inferred that the move- 
ment below was a feint, and called 
Jackson away toward Chancellors- 
ville, adding the division of Trimble 
to his command and impelling him on 
a movement against Hooker’s extreme 
right ; leaving only Early’s division 
and Barksdale’s brigade in front of 
Sedgwick on our remote left, and to 
hold the heights overlooking Freder- 
icksburg, which he judged no longer 
likely to he assailed. 

Lee had been outgeneraled in the 
passage of the Rappahannock on his 
left, while he was watching for Hook- 
er on his right; hut he was not dis- 
concerted. Leaving a very small 
force in his works on the Fredericks- 
biu*g heights, he quished bis main 
body— at least 60,000 strong — down 
. the Gordonsville plank and lateral 
roads to, the point, half-way to Ohan- 
cellorsville, where the old turnpike 
intersects the plank road ; and was 
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liere eoneentrated in time to watcli 
the development of Hooker’s offen- 
sive strategy. 

A reconnoissance down tlie old 
pike for three miles toward Freder- 
icksburg having developed no liostile 
force, Gren. Hooker ordered’* an ad- 
vance of Sjkcs’s regulars (3d division, 
6th corps) on that road, followed by 
part of the 2d corps ; the 1st and 3d 
divisions of the 6th corps moving on 
a road fartlier north, in tlie direction 
of Banks’s ford ; the lltb, followed 
by the 13th, being thrown out west- 
wardly from Chaucellorsville, along 
the two roads, which are here, for a 
short distance, blended, but gradually 
separate. An advance of two or 
three miles toward Fredericksburg 
was meditated ; but Sykes had hardly 


traversed a mile when die met the 
enemy coming on, in greater force, 
and a sharp eonffiet ensued, with 
mutual loss; the Hehels extending 
their line so as to outflank ours, 
while Sykes vainly attempted to con- 
nect with Slocum (12th corps) on his 
right. Gen. Warren, wlio was su- 
perintending Sykes’s movement, re- 
turned and reported progress to 
Hooker, who ordered Sykes to fall 
hack, which he did ; hringing bff all 
but a few of his wounded, and very 
cautiously followed by the enemy. 
Thus the prestige of success, in the 
first collision of the struggle, was 
tamely conceded to the enemy ; and 
the day closed with the woods and 
thickets in our front filled with Hehel 
sharp-shooters, and the ei-ests of the 
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ridges occupied by bis batteries, 
whence be opened on our left, upon 
our wagons in the cleared space 
around the Gbancellorsville bouse, 
next morning/** 

The 3d (Sicbles’s) corps, baviiig 
arrived by a bard inareb from below 
Fredericksburg, bad been mainly 
posted in reserve near our center, 
while Hooker, about daybreak, rode 
along bis right, which be apprehended 
was too far extended, or not strongly 
posted, and which be found no wise 
prepared by earthworks and batteries 
for a flank attack; but be was as- 
sured by Slocum and Howard that 
they were equal to any emergency. 

Thus our army stood still, when, at 
8 A. M., Birney, commanding Sickles’s 
1st division, which had been thrown 
well forward toward our right, be- 
tween the 12th and the 11th corps, 
reported a continuous movement of 
Rebel forces along his front toward 
our right; whereupon, Sickles, at his 
own suggestion, was ordered by Hook- 
er to push forwar^d Birney’s division, 
followed by another, to look into the 
matter. 

Birney, at 10 a. m., directed Clark’s 
rifled battery to open on the Confed- 
erate wayfarers, which he did with j 
great effect, throwing their column 
into disorder, and compelling it to j 
abandon the road. The movement 
Iteing evidently continued, however, 
on some road a little farther off, 
Sickles, at 1 p. m., directed Birney 
to charge the p>assing column ; and 
he did so ; bridging with rails a petty 
creek in his front, passing over his di- 
vision and two batteries, and striking 
the rear of the Hebei column with 
such force that he captured and 
brought off 500 prisoners. 


Sunset found him thus far ad- 
vanced, holding the road over wffich 
the Rebels were originally marching ; 
his division formed in square, with 
his artillery in the center; Barlow’s 
brigade of the 5th corps, which had 
advanced to support his right, being 
up with him; but IFliipple’s divi- 
sion of the 3d and one of the 12tli 
corps, which were to have covered 
his left, being invisibly distant. 

Soon, panic-stricken fugitives fi'om 
the 11th, now almost directlj in Bir- 
ney’s rear, brought tidings of a great 
disaster. The Eehel movement to 
our right, along our front — which had 
been either culpably disregarded by 
Howard, or interpreted as a retreat 
of the Rebel army on Richmond — 
had culminated, a little before 6 p. m., 
in a grand burst of Stonewall J ack- 
son, with 25,000 men, on the exposed 
flank of that corps. Emerging sud- 
denly from the thick woods which 
enveloped that flank, and charging 
it from three sides, as it were, the 
Rebels caught some of our men pore- 
paring their suppers, with arms 
stacked, and gave them no time to 
recover. In a moment, the 1st divis- 
ion, Gen. Beveiis, was overwhelmed ; 
its commander being among the 
the wounded, and one-third of his 
force, including every General and 
Colonel, either disabled or captured. 
•Driven back in wild rout down the 
Chancellorsville road upon the posi- 
tion of Gen. Schurz, it was found 
that his division had already retreat- 
ed — ^perhaps fled is the a,pter word — 
and an attempt made to rally and 
form here proved abortive ; the 11th 
Connecticut, which bore a rcsohite 
part in the effort, had its Lt.-Col. 
killed audits Colonel severely wonnd- 
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ed. Tiaclc upon Steiiiwelir’s division 
rolled the rahhle tout, in spite of 
Ilow-ard’s frantic exertions ; and, al- 
though a semblance of oi’g'anization 
and consistency was here maintained, 
the great majority of tlie corps 
poured down to Chaneellorsville and 
beyond, spreading the infection of 
their panic, and threatening to stam- 
pede the entire army. 

Sickles had been preparing to 
strike a still heavier blow than that 
of Birney, and had, to that end, 
obtained from Hooker Pleasanton^s 
cavalry, perhaps 1,000 strong, with 
permission to call on Howard and 
Slocum for aid ; when he was thun- 
derstruck by tidings that Howard’s 
corps was demolished. As he had 
heard no firing of consequence, he 
refused at first to credit the story ; 
but he was soon constrained to be- 
lieve it. Hot only was the 11th corps 
gone, but the trinmphant Hebels were 
in his rear, between him and head- 
quarters ; so that when, recalling 
Birney from his advanced position, 
he sent to Hooker for his 8d division, 
he was informed that it could not he 
sent — Hooker having been obliged to 
use it to aiTest the progress of tlie 
enemy, and prevent their driving 
him from Chaneellorsville. 

Sickles was in a critical position ; 
hut he had now liis two divisions in 
hand, with his artillery — which had 
not been used in Birney’s advance — 
massed in a cleared field ; where Pleas- 
anton, coming in from the front with 
a part of his force, met the rushing 
llood of fugitives from the right, and 
was told that a charge of cavalry was 
required to stop the enemy’s advance. 
(He had at most 500 men, wherewith 
to arrest a charge of 25,000, led by 
Stonewall J acksou.) Turning to Maj . 


Keenan, 8th Pennsylvania, he said, 
“ Yon must charge into tliose wmods 
with your regiment, and liold the 
Rebels until I can get some of tliese 
guns into position. Y on must do it, 
at whatever cost.” “ I will,” was the 
calm, smiling response of the patriot, 
who well understood that the order was 
his death-warrant. Ten minutes later, 
he was dead, and a good part of his 
regiment lay bleeding around him ; 
but their charge had stayed the Rebel 
rush, and enabled Pleasanton to get 
his own battery of horse artillery into 
position, his guns double-shotted with 
canister, and trained on the ground, 
200 yards distant, over which the 
enemy must come on. And now, 
clearing the field of fugitives, pick- 
ing np Avhat guns and ammnnitioii 
he could from the wreck of the 11th 
corps, and adding these to Siekles’s, 
he had them all properly posted and 
double-shotted, and was ready for his 
expected visitors. 

He had not long to wait. The 
woods in his front - were by this time 
full of them ; darkness was falling ; 
and some of the enemy resorted to 
the unworthy stratagem (quite too 
common on either side) of displaying 
a false flag, and pretending to he 
friends. One of our gunners ex- 
claimed, General, that is our flag I” 
whercnpon he sent forward an aid to 
ascertain. “ Gome on, we are friends 
was called out; and, in another 
moment, the woods blazed with mus- 
ketry, and the Rebels charged out of 
them, rushing upon our guns ; which 
that instant opened, and swept whole 
( ranks of them away. Three charges 
i Were thus made—one of them to 
: within fifty yards of tlie guns— but 
[ each was repelled with great slaiigh- 
1 ter; though Pleasanton had no in- 
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faiitrj support worth naming for Ms 
batteries; and his few remaining 
troopers, being green recruits, were 
not adapted to such an emergency ; 
yet these for a time were all the sup- 
port he had. 

In front of these batteries, fell Stone- 
wall Jackson, mortally wounded — ^by 
the fire of his own men, they say ; 
but it was dai’k, in dense woods, 
and men were falling all aronnd 
him from onr canister and grape; 
so that it is not impossible that he 
was among them. Prisoners taken 
by Pleasanton soon afterwai*d told 
him that Jackson was mortally 
wounded, and mentioned other high 
officers as, like him, stricken down by 
onr fire ; adding that their forces -were 
“ badly cut up,” and, “ as “to the 
men, they were disorganized.” Still, 
it seems probable that Jackson fell 
by a fire from his own infantry, deliy- 
ered in accordance with his orders. 

“ The Life of Stonewall Jackson, by a Vir- 
ginian," gives the following account of his fall: 

G en. Jackson orcl^'ved Gen. Hill to advance 
■ndth his division, reserving his fire unless cavalry 
approached frnm the direction of the enemy ; and 
then, with tliat burning and intense enthusiasm 
for conflict which la}' under his calm exterior, 
hastened forward to the line of skirmishers who 
were hotly engaged in front. Such was his 
ardor, -at this critical moment, and his anxiety to 
penetrate the movements of the enemy, doubly 
screeuo 1 as they were by the dense forest and 
gathering darkness, that he rode ahead of his 
skirmishers, and exposed himself to a close and 
clangorous lire from the enemy’s sharp-shooters,, 
posted in the timber. 

“ So great was tlie danger which he thus ran, 
that one of his staff said: ‘ General, don’t you 
think this is the wrong place for you ?’ He re- 
plied quickly : ‘ The danger is all over ; the ene- 
my is routed. Go back, and tell A. P. Hill to 
pros.s right on I’ Soon after giving this order, 
Gon. .Tackson turned, and, accompanied by his ] 
staff and cseort, rode back at a trot, on his well- I 
known ‘ Old Sorrel,’ toward his own men. Un- 
happily, in the darkness — it was now 9 or 10 
o’clock at night — ^tbe littlo body of horsemen was 
mistaken foV Federal cavalry charging, and the 
regiment.s on the right and left of the road fired 
a snddcni volley into thorn with the most lament- 
able results. Oapt. Boswell, of Gen. Jackson's 
staff, was killed, and borne into our lines by his 


His loss was the greatest yet sus- 
tained by either party in the fall of a 
single man ; thongb Sidney Johnston 
had probably military talents of a 
higher order. But Jackson’s power 
over his men was nneqnaled and it 
was justified by the soundness of his 
judgment as well as the intrepidity 
of his character. Contrary to the 
vulgar notion, his attacks were all 
well considered, and based on a care- 
ful calculation of forces ; and he 
showed as high qualities in refusing 
to squander his men toward the close 
of the fray at Aiitietam, and again at 
Fredericksburg, as lie did in his most 
brilliant charges. Accident seemed 
to favor him at times, especially in 
his later Y alley campaign ; but then, 
accident is apt to favor a commander 
who is never asleep when there is 
anything to be gained or hoped from 
being awake, and who, if required, 
can march his men forty miles per 

horse ; Col. Crutchfield, Chief of Artillery, yaa 
wounded; and two couriers wei’e killed. Gen. 
Jackson received one ball in his left arm, two 
inches below the shoulder joint, shattering the 
bone and severing the chief artery ; a second 
passed through the same arm, lietwoen the elbow 
and wrist, making its exit tlirough the palm oi 
the hand; a third ball entered the palm of his 
right hand, about tlie middle, and, passing 
. through, broke two of the bdiies. 

“He fell from his horse, and was caught by 
Oapt. Wormly, towhomhe said, * All my wounds 
are by my own men.’ 

“ The firing was re.sponded to by the enemy, 
who made a sudden advance ; and, the Confeder- „ 
i ates falling back, their foes actually charged over 
Jackson’s body. He was not discovered, how- 
ever; and, the Federals being driven back in 
turn, he was resoued. Beady hands placed Mia 
upon a litter, and he was borne to the rear, amid 
a heavy fire from the enemy. One of the litter- 
bearers was shot down, and the General fell 
from the shoulders of the men, receiving a 
severe contusion, adding to the injuiyy of the arm, 
and injuring the side .severely. The enemy’s 
fire of artillery on the point was teriible. Gen. 
Jackson was left for live minutes until the fire 
slackened, then placed in an ambulance and car- 
ried to the field hospital at Wilderness Run.” 

He died, eight days afterward, at Guineas* 
Station, five miles from the place of his fall, and 
his remains rest at Lexington, Va., his home. 
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day. It is doubtful if all the advan- 
tages, mcladiug prestige, wliieli tbe 
Eebels gained around Oliancellors- 
ville, were not dearly purchased by 
the loss of Thomas Jonathan J ackson. 

Pleasanton, no longer annoyed, 
proceeded with his work, getting 
batteries arranged, with caissons, &e., 
from the debris left behind by the 
stampeded corps, until he had forty 
guns in position, and three roads 
built across an. adjacent marsh; so 
that, with the support of SicMes’s 
infantry, he deemed his position 
tenable against the entire Eehel 
army. Sickles, who was again in 
communication with Hooker, ad- 
vanced Birney’s division at midnight, 
Hobart "Ward’s brigade in front, ■ 
charging down the plank road, driv- 
ing hack the Eebels, and recovering 
a part of the ground lost by Howard ; 
bringing away several of our aban- 
doned guns and caissons. And now, 
reporting in person to Hooker, he was 
ordered to fall back on ChanceUors- 
ville — the collapse of the 11th corps 
having rendered our force inadequate, 
as was judged, for the defense of so 
extended a front. This order would 
seem to hare J)een unfortunate. At 
daylight,” Sickles commenced the 
movement — Birney in the rear — and i 
was of course closely followed by the 
enemy, 'whose infantry filled tlie 
woods ; but our men retired slowly 
and steadily, by successive forma- 
tions, and left nothing to the enemy 
hut one dismounted gun, a shattered 
caisson, and our dead. 

•Lee’s army was nearly all now 
concentrated in .Hooker’s front, and 
on his left flank, elated with its easy 
rout of the 11th corps and its gene- 
ral success ; covered by woods, which 


not merely concealed its inferiority 
in numbers, but rendered it immate- 
rial ; while Hooker had lost heart, by 
reason of Howard’s sudden disaster ; 
and his subordinates ■were paralyzed 
by their ignorance of this region of 
woods and dense thickets, in which 
they could rarely determine whether 
they were confronting a regiment or 
a division, and in wdiicli, with 60,000 
men at hand, they were never able to 
put in half that number so as to 
render them of any service. 

At daylight, the Eebels pushed for- 
ward heavy columns on their chosen 
points of attack, infesting our whole 
front with sharp-shooters, and keep- 
ing each of our corps which they had 
determined not to attack in constant 
expectation of a charge in force. 
But their main effort was made from 
the west, by dhect advance on Chaii- 
cellorsville down the plank road on 
the ground wherefrom Howard had 
been hurled. Hever did men charge 
with more desperate determination, 
more utter recklespess of their own 
lives, than did that morning the Eeh- 
els, now led by J. E. B. Stuart (A. P. 
Hill having been disabled soon after 
Jackson was, in front of Pleasanton’s 
batteries), dashing themselves ■ upon 
i Siekles’s corps ; whose forty guns, 
ably fought, tore through their close 
ranks with frightful carnage. Those 
guns were supported by Berry’s and 
Biriiey’s divisions of their own corps ; 
the remaining division (Wliipple’s) 
supporting Berry’s, as Williams’s (of 
Slocum’s corps) supported Birney’s. 
Charging up to the mouths of our 
cannon, the Eebels were mowed down 
by hundreds; but fresh regiments 
constantly succeeded those which had 


been shattered; until Sickles, 'finding 
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liis cartridges running low, sent word 
to Hooker tliat lie could not hold his 
ground without assistance. 

Major Tremaine, who hore this 
message, found the General Btunned 
and senseless. A cannon-kail had 
just now struck a pillar of the Chan- 
cellorsville house, against which he 
was leaning, and hurled him to the 
floor. He was supposed by his staif 
to be dead or dying ; so Tremaine 
could get no response to Sicldes’s 
message; and, after sending once 
more to headquarters in vain, Sickles 
— ^liis artillery being now out of am- 
munition — was obliged to recede to 
his second liiie of defenses, expecting 
to be sharply followed, and to be 
compelled to hold his ground wdth 
the bayonet. But the enemy’s for- 
mation had been so completely pul- 
j verized by our guns, and their losses 
* had been so fearful, that half an hour 
elapsed before they renewed their at- 
tack. Had a corps been promptly 
sent to his assistance, Sickles believes 
that victory was his own. 

The precious Lour passed, while 
our army was without a head. Gen. 
Couch was next in rank, and might 
have assumed active command dur- 
ing Hooker’s insensibility, but hesi- 
tated to do BO. Hothing had been 
done to relieve Sickles’s corps of the 
weight of all Jackson’s force, save 

““ Sickles, in his testimony, says: 

“ At tho conclusion of the battle of Sunday, 
Capt. Seeley’s battery, \vhich was the last that 
fired a sliot in the battle of Ohancellorsville, had 45 
horses killed, and in the neighborhood of 40 men 
killed and wounded; but, being a soldier of great 
2 )ride and ambition, and not wishing to leave any 
of his material in the hands of the enemy, he 
withdrew so entirely at his leisure that he car- 
ried off all tlie harness from his dead horses, 
loading his cannoniers with it ; he even took a 
part of a set of Imrness on his own arm, and so 
moved to the rear. I think this is as significant 
a fact as I can state to you, indicating the ina- 
bility of the enemy to follow up." 


that French and Hancock, with two 
divisions of Couch’s corps, bad charged 
the left of the Rebel attacking force, 
then threatening Meade’s front, and 
forced it back. But tbis scarcely 
abated the pressure on Sickles, who 
was freshly assailed in his new posi- 
tion, and — ^being still nearly desti- 
tute of ammunition^ — was again com- 
pelled to recoil, after repelling, mainly 
with the bayonet, five fierce charges, 
and capturing eight flags. Under 
Couch’s orders, our army was gener- 
ally withdrawn a mile northward, or 
toward the Rappahannock ,leavingthe 
wreck of the Ohancellorsville house 
to the enemy, whose guns had by this 
time reduced it to a heap of ruins. 

Sickles testified, when before the 
Committee on the Conduct of the 
W ar, that only his and a part of the 
12th (Slocum’s) corps were engaged 
when he first sent to Hooker for 
help; and that, with 10,000 of the 
30,000 then unengaged, he could 
have won a decided victory. As it 
was, the fact that he lost no prison- 
ers, while he took several hundred, 
and that nearly 4,000 of his 18,000 
men were that day disabled, includ- 
ing two of his three division com- 
manders (Berry and Whipple) killed, 
and Gen. Mott, of the Hew Jersey 
brigade, wounded, without the loss 
of a giin°® on his repeated retreats, 

Gen, Hancock, commanding a division of the 
2d corps, tiius describes, in Ms testimony, tlie 
retirement of our army from Ohancellorsville: 

“My position was on the other side of the 
Chancellor house : and I had a fair view of this 
battle, although my troops were facing and fight- 
ing the other way. The first lines referred to 
finally melted away, and the whole front ap- 
peared to pass out. Eirst the 3d corjrs went 
out; then the 12th corps, after fighting a long 
time; and there was nothing left on that part 
of the line but my own division — ^that is, on 
that extreme point of the line on the side of the 
Chancellor house toward the enemy. I was di- 
rected to hold that position until a change of 
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save tliat lost at dayliglit, stiffieiently 
proves tliat the gronnd we conceded 
was lost by reason of misfortune or 
bad generalship, not by lack of valor 
or endurance in our soldiers. 

Gen, Hooker recovered his con- 
sciousness and resumed command by 
noon ; but the fighting on this front 
was now nearly over : Lee’s attention 
being forcibly drawn to Sedgwick, 
who was operating on his rear, where 
Hooker had expected him to strike 
heavily at an early hour this morning, 

Sedgwick, whose operations had 
hitherto been intended only to dis- 
tract attention from the movement 


to urge Sedgwick to evince all possi- 
ble alacrity, found him, at 3 a. m, of 
the eventful Sunday, just getting his 
corps in motion, and explained to him 
Hooker’s critical position and the ne- ; 
cessity for prompt action in this qnar- \ 
ter. The night was clear ; there was 
a full moon ; and it would not have 
been impossible to march a corps from 
Sedgwick’s pontoons to Chancellors- 
ville between midnight and 6 a, m., 
had there been nothing in his way. 
But there was a serious obstacle— to 
wit, Lee’s army; some portion of 
wMch was in Sedgwick’s immediate 
front, and opened a straggling fire 


on our right, had been directed®” by 
Hooker to cross at Fredericksburg, 
and advance forthwith on the road 
to Ohaneellorsville, demolishing any 
force that might attempt to bar his 
progress, until he should fall upon 
Lee’s rear, simultaneously with an 
attack by Hooker on his front, and 
thus crush him between them. How 
hazardous such attempts at concerted 
attack on a great army from opposite 
and distant points are, was not now 
to be first learned. 

The order found Sedgwick already 
across the river, but at a point two 
or three miles below the city Gen. 
'Warren, who was sent by Hooker, 
after the stampede of the lltli corps, 

line of battle could bo mado, and was to hold it j 
until I was notified, that all the other troops had 
gotten ofi’. This necessitated iny iigiitihg for a time 
both ways. I had two lines of buttle ; one facing 
toward Jfredericksburg, and the otlier lino behind 
that. And I had to face about the troops in the 
rear line, so as to be ready for the enemy in that 
direction, who wtiTO corning on. I liad a good 
deal of ariillery ; and, although the enemy massed 
their infantry in the woods very near mo, and 
attempted to advance, and always held a very 
threatening attitude, I judge they had exhaust- 
ed their troops so much that they dared not 
attack mo, akhough I remained, there for some 
timo alone in this position, very heavily engaged 
wjth artillery all the time, and some of my men 
of the rear line occasionally being shot by their 


on the heads of his columns so soon 
as he commenced his inarch ; and at 
daylight he was just entering Fred- 
ericksburg, instead of approacliing 
Ohaneellorsville. By this time, Gib- 
bon had laid a pontoon, and was 
crossing into the city, raising Sedg- 
wick’s force to nearly 30,000 men. 
Meanwhile, the Eebel troops in this 
quarter had been concentrating on 
Marye’s bill, where they had several 
guns in position; while a canal cov- 
ering their left, with the bridges all 
taken up, increased the difficulty of 
carrying the bill by assault. 

One attempt to clear the enemy’s 
rifle-pits at the foot of the hill was 
repulsed ; and it was nearly 11 a. m., 

infantry at a distance of Several iimidred yards. 
There was no forcible attack on me; and, when the 
time came, T marched oif to my new position, 
probably three-ciuartors of a mile from the old 
position, toward Untied States ford, where the 
: new lino of battle was laid out. 

“We immediately commenced to fortify that 
position by throwing up .rifle-pits, and held it 
until we recrossed the river, Tn the mean 1 imo, 
we had given up all those great roads connect- 
ing witli Fredericksburg. The enemy took ])os- 
session of tho belt of woods between u.s and 
those roads, and held us in the open space, and 
commenced u.siugtho roads we had abandoned, 
and marched down and attacked Sedgwick, as it 
proved afterward.” 

®’]3y order dated May 2, 9 p M. : received at 11. 
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before Sedgwick bad completed sncb 
dis]>ositioTis as be deemed requisite to 
storm tbe heights ; when, advancing 
resolutely, those heights were quickly 
carried; Gen. Howe’s (2d) division 
forming three storming columns, un- 
der G en. Heill and Cols. Grant and 
Seaver, and carrying Cemetery hill 
under a heavy fire of artillery, push- 
ing thence to Marye’s hill, which 
was likewise carried with little loss ; 
our columns having scarcely been 
checked in their advance : the Hebei 
force (the 19th and 20th Mississippi, 
under Barksdale) being too light. 
Among the trophies of this success 
were 200 prisoners, some guns, camp 
equipage, &c. 

Having reformed his brigades, 
Sedgwick, leaving Gibbon at Fred- 
ericksburg, moved out on the Chan- 
cellorsville road on the track of 
Barksdale, following him three or 
four miles to Salem church, where 
the Eebels halted and began to fight 
in earnest ; being joined by Wilcox, 
who had fallen hack from Banks’s 
ford. The- position was strong, its 
flanks well covered by wmods, and 
repeated attempts to carry it proved 
abortive. 

By tliis time (5 r. m.), Lee— ^the fight- 
ing around Chancellorsville being 
over — ^liad throwii McLaws this way, 
with orders and men to stop Sedg- 
wick’s progress ; and they did it. 
The fight continued till dark; hut 
the enemy were on high ground, and 
held it ; McLaws now taking com- 
mand against us, with his force con- 
tinually augmenting. Being the 
Monday, Maj-- 4. 

At 1. A. M., May 5, Hooker telegraphed him t 

“ Dispatch this moment received. With- 
draw; cover the river, and prevent any force 
crossing. Acknowledge receipt." 

Sedgwickhadaccordingly brought across most 


ES OiT LEE’S REAE. 

assailants, we of course lost the 
greater number; and onr men lay 
down on their arms, with little hope 
of forcing their way throngh to 
Hooker on that line, especially since 
he gave no signs of vitality, and 
afiTorded no promise of vigorous 
cooperation. 

Morning broke and Sedgwick’s 
position was fast becoming critical. 
Tbe enemy- were not only in force on 
his front, but were feeling around his 
left, and even hack to the heights 
above Fredericksburg. lie was not 
strong enough to fight the whole 
Hebei army ; yet, should Hooker re- 
main torpid, that luxury was just 
ahead. He received several dis- 
patches from his chief during the day, 
evincing a very unsettled frame of 
mind : one, written early in the 
morning, saying, “You must not 
try to force the position you attacked 
at 5 p. M. Look to the safety of your 
corps another, dated 11 a. m., say- 
ing, “ If it is practicable for you to 
maintaiu a position on the south side 
of the Happahannock, near Banks’s 
ford, do so and another, dated fifty 
minutes later : 

“If the necessary information can, be ob- 
tained to-day, and, if it shall be of the char- 
acter the commanding General anticipates, 
it is his intention to advance upon the ene- 
my to-raorro-w. In this event, the position 
of your corps on the south bank of the 
Rappahannock will be as favorable as the 
General could desire. It is for this reason 
that he desires that your corps should not 
ci'oss the Rappahannock.” 

"While Hooker was thus hesitating 
and vacillating,*** the Hel^ols were 
acting. Ho longer dreading an offen- 

of his force, under a heavy fire of shell; when, 
at 3:20 A. jr., he received this dispatch, dated 20 
minutes later than the foregoing, bu t of course 
based on one intermediately received from him, 
(S.) saying that he could hold on south of the 
river if required ; 
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siye from his side, tliey concentrated 
largely upon Ms isolated lienten- 
ant ; reoecnpying tlie Fredericksburg 
beiglits, and, striking him in flank, 
pushed him down toward the river, 
and, during the night, over it, at 
Banks’s ford, wdth heavy loss — ^hard- 
ly less than 5,000 men/* 

Sedgwick being now ont of the 
way, Lee was at liberty to turn with 
ali bis force on Hooker, who still re- 
mained' within his hasty earthworks 
between Ohancellorsville and the 
Eappahannock. But the Rebels had 
been marched and fought till they 
were exhausted, and had been fear- 
fully slaughtered in their reckless 
rushes on our batteries on Sunday. 
They may have been willing to re- 
peat that madness ; but Lee mani- 
festly was not. The day passed with 
little skirmishing and no serious 
fl.ghting ; and, at evening. Hooker 
called a council of corps command- 
ers, which decided nothing ; but he 
determined to recross that night, and 
did so, utterly unmolested. He states 
that he brought back one gun more 
than he took over, and judges that 
he inflicted greater injury than he 
received. That is probably an over- 
estimate; since he admits a total 

“ Yours received, saying you could ])oMpo.si- 
tion. Order to witiidraw couatermanded. Ac- 
Imowledge botli.” 

When this came to hand, it is needless to add 
that its execution was impossible. 

Pollard gives the following account of this ! 
movement from the Rebel side; which must 
servo for want of a better : 

“ The enemy, however, was not yet defeated. 
One more struggle remained; and, to make that, 
the enemy during the night massed a heavy 
force against McLaws’s left, in order to establish 
couimuuieation with Hooker along the river 
road. Anderson moved rapidly to the support 
of MeLaws, and reached the church about 12 
M., having inarched 15 miles. Gen. Lee having 
arrived on tlie field, ordered Anderson to move 
round the clmrch and establish his right on 
Early’s left (Early having come up from Hamil- 


loss, while across the Eappahannock, 
of no less than 17,197 men — as fol- 
lows : 

Sedffwkli’s (6th) Corps, 4.601 | Sickles's (Scl) corps, 4.0"!} 
Slochim’s 2.SS3 I Howtiril's (11th) “ 2,50S 

Couch's (2d) *• 2.1125 I Meade's (full) “ 6!t9 

lieyuolds's (1st) “ 292 1 Cavalry, Ac. 150 

He adds that a Rebel surgeon at 
Richmond stated the loss of their 
side in these struggles at 18,000 
and it is significant that no official 
i statement of their losses was ever 
made, and that Pollard is silent on 
the subject. It is quite probable 
that, while the prestige of success 
was ■wholly with the Rebels, their 
losses •were actually more exhausting 
than ours. And the violent storm 
and consequent flood which attended 
and covered Hooker’s recrossing, set- 
ting some of his pontoons adrift and 
threatening to separate him from his 
resources, is cited on one side to ex- 
plain his retreat, and on the other to 
excuse Lee’s failure to molest it. 

Hooker, his army having returned 
to their familiar eampiiig-groiind on 
the north of the Rappahannock, is- 
sued a congratulatory order, where- 
in he says : 

“The Mfijor-Genci'al comnifindiiig ten- 
ders to this army his congratuIatiou.s on its 
achiovemeuts of the last seven days. If it 
lias not acfiornpli.shed all that was e.’^pected, 

ton’s c.ros.sing, in rear of the enemy). Tlie ene- 
my having weakened his left, in order to force 
McLaws and gain the river road, Gen. Leo 
massed a heavy force upon tbi.s weakened part 
of the enemy, and, at a'coneertod signal, Ander- 
son and Early rushed upon the enemy’s left. 

“ Tho signal for the general attack was not 
given until just before sunset, when our men 
rushed upon the enemy like a hurricane. Hut 
little resistance was made : the beaten foe having 
fled in wild confusion in the direction of Banks’s 
ford. At dark, a short pause en.sucd ; but, 
as soon as the moon rose, tiie enemi'’ was 
speedily driven to Banlts’s ford, and on that 
night of tho 4th of May ended this remarkable 
series of battles on the lines of the Rappahan- 
nock,” 

** Among them, Gon. Paxton, killed; and 
Gen. Heth, wounded. 

** May 6th. 
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tlie reasons are well known to the army. 

It is sufficient to say they were of a^cliarac- 
ter not to be foreseen nor prevented by hu- 
man sagacity or resources. . 

“ 111 withdrawing from the south bank ot 
the Rappahannock before delivering a gen- 
eral battle to our adversaries, the army has 
mven renewed evidence of its confidence- ni 
itself and its fidelity to the principles it rep- 
resents. Infighting at a disadvantage we 
would have been recreant to ourtrusk to 
ourselves, our cause, and our coinitry. 1 ro- 
foundly loval, and conscious ol its strength, 
the Armv of the Potomac will give or de- 
cline battle whenever its interest or honor 
may demand. It will also he the guardian 
of its own history and its own honor. 

“By our celerity and secrecy oi inove- 
meiit, our advance andpassage of the nvers 
was undisputed, and, on our withdrawal, not 
a Rebel ventured to follow. 

“ The events of last week may swell with 
pride the heart of every officer and soldier 
of this army, have added new Instei to 
its former renown. e liave made long 
marches, crossed rivers, surprised the ene- 
mv in his iiitrencliments, and, wheiever w 
have fought, have inflicted heavier hlmvs 
than we have received. _ e ha\6 taken 
from the enemy 5,000 prisoners, 16 color, 
captured and brongdit oft 7 ' 

krv; placed hors de oomhat 18,000 of hi. 
chosen troops; destroyed his depots filled 
with vast amounts of stores deranged hi. 

communications; captured pnsoners w ith n 

the fortifications of his capital, and ft led hi. 
country with fear an<l c‘->n’^lainatio . 
have no other regret Shan that cau.ed hy 
the loss of our brave companious; aud in 
this we are consoled by the conviction that 
they have fallen in the holiest cause ei u 
submitted to the arbitrament ot battle. 

Lee issued a kindred order next 
day; in wkicli, witli at least equal 
iiistice and modesty, lie says: 

“With hearttelt gratification the Gene- 
ral commanding expresses to theji niy h s 
sense of the heroic conduct displayed by 
SL and uu.n, during the -i'-duonn opera- 
tions in which they have just been en- 

“ Under trviiig vicissitudes of heat and 
storm you atiicked the enemy, strongly 
intrenched in the depths of 
derness, and again on the hills ot 
icksbnrg, fifteen miles distant, and Rie 
valor that has trimnphed on so «^any fields, 
forced him once more to seek safety bey ond 
Sie Rappahannock, ,^^'hile this glonous^c- 
torv entitles yon to the praise andji atitude 

of the nation, we are especi ally called upon 
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to return oiir grateful thanks to the only 
Giver of victory, for the signal deliverance 
He has wrought. , 

“ It is, therefore, earnestly rocommendul 
that the troops unite on Sunday next m 
ascribing to the Lord of Hosts the glory due 

^^“Lerus not forget, in our rejoicings, the 
htave soldiers who have fallen m Jolonsc ot 
their country; and, while we mourn their 
loss let us resolve to emulate their noUe 
example. The army and the country ahko 
lament the absence for a time ot otie ^ - 
son! to whose bravery, eimrgy, aiid^fekili 
they are so much indebted tor success. 


Tlie operations of our cavalry, un- 
der Stoneman aud Averill, bad been 
ill-iudged, feeble, and inefficient as 
well- could be. Averill, wlio was on 
the right, went out to Culpepper 
Court House, and thence to the Hapi- 
dan ; where he remained, attempt- 
ino- nothing and aebieving it, till an 
order from Hooker reached “ bim, 
directing his return to tbe north side 
of the Rappahannock; winch was 

obeyed with alacrity. 

Stoneman himself pushed down by 
Louisa Court House and Yanceyviile 
to Thompson’s Cross-Roads, on the 
South Auua; haying meantime sent 
Col. 'Wyndham with a detachment 
to Columbia, on the J ames, where a 
little damage was done and more at- 
tempted to the James and ICanawha 
Canal. Gen. Gregg, with the 1st 
Maine and 10th Hew York, was im- 
pelled eastward, to destroy the rail- 
road bridge on the Frederickshiirg 
road at Ashland ; Imt proved unequal 
to the task, and contented Ininself 
with burning two or three turnpi ^e 
bridges; falling back upon btone- 
man. Col. Judson Ivilpatriek was 
sent, with the Harris Light, to cut 
the kilroads leading northward trom 
Richmond still nearer that city, and 
struck^^ the Frederic ksburg road at 
, May 4. 
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Ilimgary, cut it, pressing tHence to 
tlieYirginia Central road, near Mead- 
ow Bridge, doing tliere a little mis- 
chief, and thence pushing north-east- 
ward across the Pamunkey near Han- 
over, and the Mattapony at Aylett’s, 
to King and Queen Court House, and 
thence south-eastwardly to our lines'^’’ 
at Gloucester Point, on York river. 
Lt.-Col. B. F. Davis, 12th Illinois, had 
meantime passed dovpn the South 
Anna to Ashland, where he' tore up 
some rails and captured a train of 
sick, whom he paroled, and crossed 
thence to Hanover Station on the 
Central, which was fractm:ed, and 
considerable Confederate property de- 
stroyed. Davis then pushed down 
to within seven miles of Hichmond, 
where he bivouacked that night, and 
set his face next morning toward 
'Williatnsburg on the Peninsula; but 
was stopped and turned aside by a 
Rebel force at Tunstall’s Station, 
near "White House ; moving thence 
northward until he fell in with Kil- 
patrick near King and Queen Court 
House, and escaped with him to Gen. 
King’s outpost at Gloucester Point. 
Stoneman, with Gregg and Buford, 
turned back““ from "Yancey ville, re- 
crossing the Rapidan at Raccoon ford, 
and the Rappahannock at Kelly’s 
ford.“ 

Attempts were made to represent 
Stoneman’s movement as successful, 
when it was iu fact one of the most 
conspicuous failures of the war,though 
it might and should have been far 
otherwise. His force, if held well to- 
getlier, was suthciont to have severed 
a week all connection 
hy rail or telegraph between Lee and 
"Richmond, riding right over any ar 


sent against it, and cutting the Fred- 
erickshurg road at or above its junc- 
tion with'the Central ; as, below that 
point, cntting one of those roads, 
even permanently, was of little use ; 

since communication between Rich- 
mond and Fredericksburg might he 
maintained hy either. By keeping 
his entire force in hand, and thus go- 
ing where and as he would, Stone- 
man might have destroyed the prin- 
cipal bridges on both roads, render- 
ing them impassable for weeks ; and 
bimught away thousands of able-bod- 
ied negroes, mounted on as many 
serviceable horses. As it vras, hy 
dissipating his forces, he rendered , 
them too weak at most points to efiect 
any thing, and kept them running 
from the enemy instead of running 
after them ; thus giving to his expe- 
dition the appearance rather of a fur- 
tive raid on smoke-houses and hen- 
roosts than that of an important 
movement in a great war. The few 
little gaps made in the railroads 
bv his detachments were easily and ■ 
cjiiickly closed ; \'^diile the 300 horses 
and mules he brought away would 
not half replace the horses broken 
down by his men— mainly in keep- 
ing out of the enemy s w’ay. 

While Hooker was preparing for 
and executing his movement across 
the Rs^ipahaimack, Longstreet, with 
a large force, was aiming a similar 
blow at the extreme left of our posi- 
tion in Yirginia ; where Gen. John 
J. Peck held the little village of 
Suffolk, mth a force ultimately in- 
creased to 14,000 men, aided by three 
gunboats on the Blaekwater. Suf- 
riuiu uvu. c..- .folic being -an important radroad 

ray of cavalry that- could have been | j unction, covering the landwaK ap- 
— jiay T. May s! May 5. “ 
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proaclies to Iforfolk, and virtually 
commanding that portion of i7orth 
Carolina wliick lies east of the Chow- 
an, had been occupied and fortified 
for the Union not long after the re- 
covery of Korfolk, and a fight had 
occnrred” at Kelly’s Store, eight 
miles south of it, between a Kebel 
force under Gen. Eoger A. Pryor and 
a Union expedition under Gen. M, 
Corcoran, wherein both sides claimed 
the advantage. Our loss was 24 
hilled and 80 wounded. Pryor re- 
ports tliat his loss “ will not exceed 
50 among them Col. Poage, 5th 
Virginia, and Capt. Dobbins, killed. 

Sufiblk was never seriously threat- 
ened till the Spring of 1863, when 
Longstreet advanced against it with 
a force which Peck estimates at 
40,000 : 24,000 (three divisions) hav- 
ing been drawn from Lee’s army; 
while D. H. Hill had brought a full 


division from Korth Carolina. There 
was sharp fighting during the ensu- 
ing week, hut the advantages of shel- 
ter and of naval cooperation on our 
side overbalanced that of superior 
numbers ; and every attempt to break 
through our rather extended lines was 
decidedly repulsed. A Rebel battery 
having been planted near the west 
branch of the Kansemond, it was 
stormed and carried by Gen. Getty, 
with the 8th Ooiinecticiit and 80th 
Hew York, aided by Lt, Lamson and 
our gunboats : 6 guns and 200 prison- 
ers being the net profit. Still, the siege 
was prosecuted, with no decided suc- 
cess, until May 3d ; wlieii Longstreet 
gave it up and drew off— doubtless 
under orders given by Lee when ho 
seemed most in need of help on the 
Rappahannock. Peck estimates the 
Rebel loss during the siege at 2,000 
men ; while ours was inconsiderable. 


XVII. 

LEE’S ARMY OH FREE S OIL— GE T TTSB PEG. 


"While Gen. Hooker and his army, 
liaviiig returned to their old quarters 
about Ealmouth, were still looking 
across tlie Rappahannock at the 
heights and wmods so recently and 
so fruitlessly crimsoned with their 
blood, Gen. Lee was impelled to 
Ijreak tlic brief rest by a determined 
and daring offensive. He was,, of 
couive, a^vare thatonr army had been 
depleted, directly after its sanguinary 
experience of Chancellorsville, by 
the mustering out of some 20,000 
nine months’ and two years’ men; 
wdiilo his owm had been largely 


swelled by the hurried return of 
Longstreet and his corps from their 
sterile and wasteful demonstration 
on Suffolk, and by drafts on every 
quarter whence a regiment could be 
gleaned ; so that it is probable tliat 
the superiority in numbers Avas tem- 
porarily on his side; hut why not 
seek directly a collision, which 
“Fighting Joe” wmuld so readily 
have accorded ? Why shun the con- 
venient and inspiring neighborhood 
of Cedar Mountain and Pull Rim for 
one more remote, and which invoked 
ominous recollections of South Moun- 


Jaii. 30. 


April 10. 
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tain and tlie Antietam ? Grant was 
"beginning to be trinmpliant in Mis- 
sissippi, and woidd soon be thunder- 
ing at the gates of Vicksburg ; Dick 
Taylor, chased almost out of Louis- 
iana by Banks, could do little toward 
the rescue of threatened Port Hud- 
son : why not spare Longstreet to 
needy, beseeching Jo. Johnston, 
enabling him to overwhelm Grant 
and then to crush out Banks, restor- 
ing the Confederate ascendency on 
the Mississippi, while simply holding 
on along the Eappahannoek, trusting 
to the great advantages afforded to 
the defensive by the rugged topogra- 
phy of that region, and to the j^errors 
inspired by the memories of Frede- 
ricksburg and Chancelloysville ? 

In fact, Lee’s invasion of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania at that juncture 
was justifiable on political grounds 
alone. The Confederate chiefs must 
have acted on the strength of trusted 
assurances that the Northern Peace 
Democracy, detesting the Emancipa- 
tion policy now steadfastly ascendant 
at "Washington, and weary of high 
taxes, dear fabrics, a disordered cur- 
rency, a7i(l an enormous yet swelling 
National Debt, were I'ipe for revolt: 
so tliat a Kehel victory on Northern 
soil would enable the devotees of 
Slavery in the loyal States to seize 
upon the pending Conscription and 
wield it as an engine of revolution. 
Lee hints this obscurely where, in 
the opening of his report on this 
ca7Tipaign, after trying to give mili- 
tary reasons for his movement, and 
failing to satisfy himself of their 
plausibility, he says : 


A month had barely elapsed since 
Hooker recrossed the liappahannock, 
when Lee. put his columns in motion 
up the southern bank of that river. 
McLaws’s division of Longstreet’s 
corps led ‘ the march from Freder- 
icksburg, followed ^ by Ewell’s corps ; 
while Hood moved up from the 
Papidan ; all concentrating, with 
the cavalry under J. E. B. Stuart, 
on Culpepper Court House. These 
movements were of course carefully 
screened from observation on our 
side ; A. P. Hill’s corps being left to 
make as much display as possible 
in and around Fredericksburg : but 
Hooker was soon aware that some- 
thing unusual was in progress, and 
threw * over Gen. Howe’s division of 
the 6th corps a little below the city, 
to ascertain if the enemy were still in 
force there. Hill soon convinced him 
that tliey were ; creating an impres- 
sion that there had been no material 
reduction of the Pebel strength in 
that quarter ; hut, as it was not his 
policy to fight, and Howe did not 
care to attack the'^entire Eebel army, 
there was no serious conflict. Howe, 
after some careful skirmishing, de- 
sisted, and ultimately withdi’ew with- 
out loss. 

It being at length clear that the 
enemy were operating on our right, 
Hooker massed his cavalry near Cat- 
lett’s Station, giving its command to 
Pleasanton, who speedily prepared 
to look across the Eappahannoek and 
see wdiat was going on there. He 
was backed by two small but choice 
brigades of infantry under Gen. 
Ames, of the 11th, and Gen.Eussell, 
of the 6th corps, each taking a bat- 
tery ; and the whole moved quietly 
down to Kelly’s and to Beverly 

“ June 4-5. 


“ In addition to these results, it was hoped 
tliat other mliuiMe might be attained 

by military anocess,” 


^ June 3. 


^ June 5. 
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fords, six miles apart, wkere ttey 
were to cross in two divisions, and 
advance on Culpepper C. H. {alias 
Fairfax), where J. E. B. Stuart was 
understood to he. But scarcely had 
Gen. Buford’s cavalry, supported by 
Ames’s infentry, crossed * Beverly 
ford, when they were sharply en- 
gaged; the Bebel ferry guard, whom 
they had hoped to surprise, falling 
bach on J ones’s cavalry brigade, en- 
camped just behind, and checking 
our advance until these could mount 
and charge; when the 8th New 
York wms routed with loss, and Col. 
B. F. Davis, ^ its commander, killed. 
The 8th Illinois cavalry, now charg- 
ing, drove the enemy back in disor- 
der : meantime, Gen. Bussell brought 
over his infantry, and Bleasanton 
directed him to engage them in front, 
wliile Buford, with the cavalry, 
should strike them in flank. The 
charge was made with spirit by the 
6th Pennsylvania, supported by the 
6th and 6th regulars ; but, just as the 
6th had reached tlie enemy’s guns, 
it wms charged in turn by two regi- 
ments of Rebel cavalry which burst 
from the woods on its flank, and 
routed with heavy loss. 

Pleasanton now found himself in a 
hornets’ nest. Every moment in- 
creased the force in his front, which 
had an infantry corps at hand to draw 
. upon ; while Gregg, who had crossed 
at Kelly’s ford, and had sent word at 
8 A. M. tliat ho would soon he up, did 
not nmke his appearance till after- 
noon. The flglit was therefore al- 
lowed to drag, in this quarter ; each 
side covering itself with woods and 
shelling or sharp-shooting, as oppor- 

; ■* Time 9, at daylight. 

® Who led the cavalry safely out of Harper’s 
Perry just before Aliles surrendered it: captur- 

voL. n. — 24: 


tunity offered, until about 1 p. m., 
when Gregg came up. lie had been 
fighting pretty steadily all the morn- 
ing, charging and being charged in 
turn, and had crowded liis antago- 
nists back to Brandy Station, where, 
Col. "Wyndham reported, tliey were 
bringing up infantry in railroad ears. 
Gregg’s cavalry had fought well, and 
taken 150 prisoners, bnt had lost 
heavily. The two divisions were 
now connected, and the Rebels in 
their immediate front pushed back ; 
two regiments narrowly escaping cap- 
ture. And now Pleasanton saw tluit 
he must begin to fall hack or prepare 
to fight half of Lee’s army ; so he re- 
treated to the fords and re crossed ahont 
dark ; having lost about 500 men, andl 
brought off over 100 prisoners. 

J. E. B. Stuart (who of course 
claims the result as his victory) ad- 
mits a loss of over 600 of his cavalry 
in this affair, including Ool. Saul Wil- 
liams, 2d N. C., and Lt.-Gol. Frank 
Hampton, 2d S. 0,, killed ; Gen. W. 
H. F. Lee and Cols. Butler and Har- 
man being among his wounded. He 
claims 3 guns and a good many small 
arms captured ; and an unofficial 
Rebel account says they took 336 
prisoners, including wounded. 

Considered as a reconnoissance in 
force, Pleasanton’s expedition was a 
decided success. There was no long- 
er any doubt — ^if there had been till 
now — ^that the Rebel army was in 
this quarter, and tending westward. 
There had been a grand review of 
all the cavalry of the army at Cul- 
pepper Court House, a few clays be- 
fore ; Gen. Lee and his staff being 
present. Pleasanton sent over next 

ing Longstreet’s ammunition train on Ms way to 
Pennsylvania. Among our ■wounded hero waa 
CoL Percy Wyndlxam. 
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day to ascertain the fate of some of 
Ids missing oificers, and received for 
answer that every thing had been 
done for our wounded that humanity 
dictates, but that they could hold no 
further communication with Mm 
save by truce-boat on the J ames. 
Isevertheless, it was already ascer- 
tained by our reconnoissance that 
a Eebel column of infantry and ar- 
tillery, moving westward, had been 
three hours and a half in passing 
through Sperryville, near the Blue 
Eidge ; so that the Eebel army must 
be mating its way into the Shenan- 
doah Talley once more. 

Two days later, 250 Eehel cavalry 
dashed across the Potomac at Ed- 
wards’s ferry, driving back part of the 
Cth Michigan cavalry, picketing the 
river, and burning their camp — re- 
crossiug, of course, hut making no 
haste to quit that neighborhood. It 
was clear that active hostilities in 
that direction were meditated. 

Still, Howe’s division remained 
across the lower Eappahamiock, well 
intrenched, as were the Eehels in 
its front; and Gon. Hooker, though 
he had begun ° to send his sick and 
wonuded to W asliington, lingered on 
the Eappahannock, as if dt)ubtful of 
Lee's real purpose, and expecting to 
find him advancing by "Warrentonto 
Bull Eun ; when a blow was struck 
that dissipated all reasonable doubt. 

Gen. E. H. Milroy was in com- 
mand in the Valley, holding ’Win- 
chostcr, under Gen. Schenck as de- 
partment commander at Baltimore, 
to whom Ilalleck had suggested that 
Milroy ’s position seemed perilous ; he 
having too many men to lose, yet 
not enough to insure his safety. His 
entire force numbered some 10,000 


men, whereof 7,000 may have been 
considered effective. Of these, one 
brigade, GoL A, T. McEeynolds, was 
thrown out on Ms right, holding Ber- 
ry ville, observing the adjacent passes 
of the Blue Eidge and fords of the 
Shenandoah ; while his cavalry scouts 
patroled the Talley so far as Front 
Eoyal and Strasbnrg. So early as 
June 1st, he felt that the enemy 
holding the Talley above him were 
inclined to crowd ; and, on the 12th, 
he sent out a strong reconnoissance 
on either road to ascertain what this 
meant. That on the Strasbnrg road 
went nearly to Middletown, where 
its troopers decoyed a Eebel cavalry 
patrol into an ambush, and routed it 
with a loss of 50 killed and wounded 
and 37 prisoners. Col. Shawl re- 
turned to Winchester, and reported 
no force on that road which had not 
been there for months. 

On the Front Eoyal road, the 12th 
Pennsylvania cavalry, Lt.-Col. Moss, 
400 strong, went only to Oedarville, 
12 miles, and i;pturiied, reporting 
that they had been stopped by a large 
Eebel force ; but Milroy refused to 
credit the story ; insisting that tliey 
I had been too easily frightened, and 
that, if any such fo 2 .'ce oouM he tliere, 
he should have heard of its approach 
from Hooker or Halleck ; neverthe- 
less, he advised McEeynolds to look 
sharp. Kext morning,’' liowever, his 
j>atrols on the Front Eoyal road i-e- 
ported the enemy advancing in force ; 
whereupon, Milroy signaled McEey- 
nolds to join Mm, wliilo he sent out 
a considerable force on either road to 
learn what was brewing. 

They had not far to go. Col. Ely, 
on the Front Eoyal road, was stop- 
ped barely a mile from ‘Winebester, 
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by a Bebel battery, and fell back, 
after a slight skirmish, nnpnrsTied ; 
while General Elliott, on the Stras- 
bnrg road, advanced a very little far- 
ther, and was halted by observing 
the enemy in force on his left — that 
is, on the Eront Eoyal road. Elere 
some cannon-balls were exchanged; 
when onr men fell back to Applepie 
ridge, that next the city ; where 
more skhmishing beguiled the time 
till dark, when a prisoner was taken 
who rather astonished Milroy by 
the information that he belonged to 
Ewell’s (formerly Stonewall Jack- 
son’s) corps, and that Longstreet’s also 
was just at hand — the two number- 
ing about 50,000 men. 

Col. McEeynolds, with his brigade, 
arrived from Berryville at 9 p. m., 
UTid w'as assigned a position; but 
wdiat use in that ? Lee’s army was 
at hand ; Hooker’s was many weary 
marches away, had not heen heard 
from, and knew nothing of the immi- 
nent peril. A thoroughly brave and 
competent commander must have 
realized, it would seem, that there is 


a time to fly as well as a time to 
fight, and that now was the time to 
rim, after destroying every thing that 
could be of use to the eneni}'. But 
Milroy held on, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, and let the night 
pass unimproved. 

The next day ® was one of oniinous 
quiet for the most part ; but the 
enemy was constantly crowding up, 
and was of course working around to 
cut off the retreat of the garrison. 
There was skirmishing at intervals ; 
and the numbers of the foe visibly 
and steadily increased. At 4 p. m. , they 
made a charge up the Front Eoyal 
road to the edge of the town, but 
were repulsed ; when Milroy ordered 
a charge in turn, which amounted 
to little — the enemy being found in 
great force just out of range of our 
works ; and, a little later, they open- 
ed fire from two 8-gnn batteries on' 
the north-west, hardly a mile from 
town; and forthwith Ewell’s infantiy 
swept up to and over our breast- 
works, disregarding the fire of our 
guns, driving out the 110th Ohio 
with heavy loss, and planting their 
colors on the defenses. Meantime, 
the city had been siihstantiallj in- 
vested on every side, and was now 
virtually lost ; though an attempt to 
storm the main fort from the position 
first gained was repulsed; and the 
assailants desisted for a time. 

At 1 A. M.,® Milroy held a council, 
which decided to evacuate and run. 
It was too late. Though he spiked 
his guns, and drowned his powder, he 
was unable to steal off, and obliged 
to fight-— the enemy attacking so soon 
as he; had disarnged himself. The 
noth Ohio, Col. ICeifer, and the 122cl 
ditto, on one road, the 81th Peunsyl- 
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Timia, Col. Shawl, and the 15th Con- 
necticut, Col. Ely, on. another, did 
most of the fighting that was done 
on our side ; the former acting as a 
rear-guard ; but the business in hand 
was not a fight, hut a race— -and very 
properly so. Four miles fi-om Win- 
chester, a Eehel division harred the 
way; and here the fugitives were of 
course routed, and many of them 
captured. Most of those who escap- 
ed crossed the Potomac at Hancock, 
and did not stop running till they 
brought up in Bedford county, Penn- 
sylvania ; the residue headed for 
Harper’s Ferry, and soon distanced 
their pursuers. Milroy says 5,000 
of his men reported at the Ferry or at 
Bloody Bun, Pa., and he hoped that 
1,000 more would do so ; -which hoj^e 
was of course a delusion. Lee says 
.General Ehodes captured tOO pris- 
oners and 5 guns at Martinsburg, 
and proceeds to enumerate “more 
than 1,000 prisoners, 29 guns, 2'7’7 
wagons, and 100 horses,” as the fruits 
of “ these operations ” — ^probably in- 
cluding in those totals his Martins- 
burg spoils. Milroy’s great mistake 
was holding on just one day too long 
— Ins communications with Schenck 
and Halleck having already been 
severed- Halleck had suggested to 
Schenck the propriety of withdraw- 1 
ing him so early as the 11th. Early | 
is credited by Lee with the capture 
of Winchester. 

Ere this, the Government had ta- 
ken the alarm, as it well might. An 
order “ from the War I)ep>artment 
had constituted of Peiinsylvania two 
new Military Departments — ^that of 
the Siis<;j[ueliarma (eastern), under Gen. 
Couch; that of the Monongahela, 
Gen. W. T. H, Brooks; and Gov. 

” June 30. “JuaoS. “June 12. 


Curtin had called^® out the entire 
militia of that State — ^the call, though 
loud and shrill, awaking hut few and 
faint responses. Kow the President 
called^® specifically on the nearest 
States for militia, as follows : 

Maryland 10,000 1 New York.. . .20,000 

Pennsylvania. 60,000 ] Ohio 30,000 

W est Vii’ginia 1 0, 000. 

The Governors reechoed the call ; 
hnt the response was still weak. The 
uniformed and disciplined regiments 
of Hew York City generally and 
promptly went on; and Gov. Sey- 
mour was publicly thanked therefor 
by Secretary Stanton ; hut the num- 
ber of Pennsylvanians, Marylanders, 
and West Yirginiaus, who set their 
faces resolutely toward the enemy in 
this crisis bore but a slim proportion 
to that of their brethren who seemed 
just now to have urgent business 
east of the Susquehanna or west of 
the Ohio. In other words, the country 
was profoundly disheartened; while 
the Army had already absorbed what 
was bravest and most patriotic of its 
militia. The nunrlber who actually 
responded to these urgent, repeated, 
and most reasonable calls from the 
several States was (liberally estima- 
ted) as follows : 

New York 16,000 | Pcnmsylvania. 26,000 

New Jersey. . 3,000 j Delaware 2,000 

Maryland... 6,000. 

Gen. Hooker had now begun to 
move his amiy northward — recross- 
ing Howe’s division and evacuating 
the valley of the Happahamiock. 
Lee had just about a fair week’s start 
of him. Moving rapidly north-west- 
ward, with his cavalry thro-vyn well 
out on his left flank, watching the 
passes of the Blue Kidge, Hooker’s 
infantry passed through Dumfries/® 
I to Centerville, covering Washiiigton, 

“June 15. Juuu 13. “June 14-15. 
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and wateliing for fresli developments 
of tlie enemy’s plans. , 

MeantimejOiir cavalry, under Pleas- 
anton, was constantly confronted by 
that of Lee, under Stuart ; and nearly 
every day witnessed a fight or a skir- 
mish, as 0111 ’ troopers crowded np to 
the passes of the Bine Eidge, and at- 
tempted to scan what was going on 
beyond them, or the enemy dashed 
down into the valleys tins side, in- 
cited by a like landable thirst for 
knowledge. At length, a pretty gen- 
eral cavalry fight occurred,’® nearly 
westward of Washington, on the line 
of the great highway from Alexan- 
dria to Winchester, down which Stu- 
art had pushed so far as ITpperville ; 
whence he was repelled by a charge 
of Kilpatrick’s brigade, and forced 
back into Ashby’s Gap, after a spir- 
ited brush, with determined charges 
on either side. Kilpatrick was once 
taken prisoner, but rescued by a 
countercharge directly, Buford and 
Gregg were active this day ; as was 
W. H. P. Lee on the side of the 
Eebels, who lost 2 guns, and perhaps 
150 men in all, including Col. M. 
Lewis, 9th Yirginia, killed. Onr loss 
did not exceed 100, 

Meantime, Gen. Jenkins and his 
brigade of Eebel cavalry had raided 
across the Potomac and Maryland 
lip to Chanibersbnrg, Pa., which they 
entered, unopposed, at 11 p. m, " They 
took horses, cattle, c%c., destroyed the 
railroad, and swept off into Slavery 
some 60 negroes — all they could 
catch — ^l)ut did no wanton injury. 
Jenkins paid liberally for drugs — ^in 
Confederate scrip — and, some of Ms 
horses having vanished, threatened 
to bum the town if they were not* 
returned or their value made up. The 
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borough authorities paid the amount 
demanded (only $900) in Confederate 
scrip, which had suddenly become 
abundant there ; and it was pocketed 
without remark, hut without obvious 
relish. 

Gen. Ewell, with his corps, had 
crossed into Maryland at Williams- 
port,’® on the heels of Milroy’s fugi- 
tives, pushing on unmolested to Cliana- 
hersburg — our force at Hai*per’s Ferry 
retiring across the river to Maryland 
Heights, where it was not molested. 
Early’s division of Ewell’s corps was 
impelled eastward from Chamhers- 
hurg to York ; while Johnson’s moved 
northward to Carlisle ; Imboden, witli 
his brigade, moving westward up the 
Potomac, destroying railroad bridges, 
&e., so far as Ouinherland. Lee 
seems to have meditated a dash on 
Washington ; but, Hooker’s army re- 
maining in its front, instead of rushing 
over into Maryland, no opportunity 
was presented; so the whole Eehel 
army forded’” the Potomac; A. P. 
Hill’s corps at Shepherdstown, and 
Lee, with Longstreet’s, at Williams- 
port; both, uniting at Hagerstown, 
advanced, unopposed, on the track of 
Ewell, to Chambershurg.’® Ewell had 
taken quiet possession of Carlisle, 
pushing forward his advance to 
Kingston, within 13 miles of Harris- 
burg. Meanwhile, such militia as 
had been mustered in or sent from 
Eastern States to the aid of Penn- 
sylvania were collected, under Gen. 
Couch, at Harrisburg; while Gen. 
Brooks, powerfully aided by the vol- 
unteer efforts of the citizens, hastily 
threw up a line of defenses intended 
to cover Pittsburg. 

All doubt as to the enemy’s pur- 
poses being now dispelled, Gen. 
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Hooker crossed*’ tlie Potomac near 
Edwards’s Perry, and advanced to 
Prederick; Mmself visiting by tbe 
way Harper’s Perry. He found there 
• — or rather, on Maryland Heights — 
Gen. Prench, with 11,000 men, whom 
he, very naturally, desired to add to 
his army in the momentous battle 
now impending. For his army, after 
being strengthened hy 15,000- men 
spared him from the defenses of W ash- 
ingtoii, and 2,100 hy Gen. Schenck 
from the Middle Bepartment, was 
barely 100,000 strong; while Lee’s, 
carefully counted hy two Union men 
independently, as it marched through 
Hagerstown, numbered 91,000 infan- 
try, with 280 guns, and 6,000 caval- 
ry ; while not less than 5,000 of its 
cavalry, under Stuart, crossed the 
Potomac below Edwards’s Perry, and 
BO advanced into Pennsylvania with- 
out passing through Hagerstown. 
Considering that the Kebels had 
mustered the best as well as the lar- 
gest army they ever sent into the 
contest, and that its triumph on a 
northern field 'wonld almost cer- 
tainly incite a Horthern uprising in 
their favor, it was imperative that 
they should now be met by the 
heroic but luckless Army of the 
Potomac in such force as to place 
the issue beyond contingency. It 
was a high crime to withhold even a 
brigade, when a brigade more or less 
anight decide the fate of a continent. 

Hooker had already drawn fi’om 
the garrison at "Washington all that 
Halleek would spare — ^leaving but 
11,000 eftectives under Ileiutzelman ; 
which was none too much. But, 
having crossed the Potomac, he had 
very properly inquired by telegraph 
of Halleek, “ Is there any reason why. 


Maryland Heights should not be 
abandoned, after the public stores 
and property are removed ?” and 
been answered : ** 

“ Maryland Heights have always been re- 
garded as an important point to be held by 
ns, and much expense and labor inenrred in 
fortifying them. I can not approve of their 
abandonment, except in case of absolute ne- 
cessity.” 

Surely, the translator of Jomini 
can find no parallel for such strategy 
in the whole military career of the 
great Hapoleon. Hooker at once 
rejoined: 

“ I have received your telegram in regard 
to Harper’s Ferry. I find 10,000 men here, 
in condition to take the field. Here, they 
are of no eai’thly account. They can not 
defend a ford of the river; and, so far as 
Harper’s Ferry is concerned, there is notli- 
ing of it. As for the fortifications, the 
work of the troops, they remain when the 
troops are withdrawn. No enemy will ever 
take possession of them for them. This is 
my opinion. All the public property could 
have been secured to-night, and the troops 
marched to where they could have been of 
some service. Now, they are hut a bait for 
the Rebels, should they return. I beg that 
tills may be presented to the Secretary of 
War, and his Excellency, the President. 

“Joseph Hookee, Major-General.” 

In regard to this* grave mutter of 
difference, Hooker was clearly in the 
right : not clearly so in sending tliis 
dispatch immediately afterward : 

“San»t Hook, June 27, 1853. 
“Maj.-Gen. H. W. Haixeok, General-in- 
. Chief : 

“ My original instructioius require me to 
cover Harper’s Ferry and "Washington. I 
have now imposed upon me, in addition, an 
enemy in my front of more than my num- 
bers. I bog to be understood, respectfully 
hilt firmly, that I am unable to comply with* 
this condition, with the means at my dispo-' 
sal, and earnestly request that I may at 
once be relieved from the position I occupy. 

“Joseph Hookee, Major-General.” 

HaUeck had never regarded Hook- 
er as the proper commander of tliis 
army; had prevented his selection 
as McClellan’s immediate successor ; 
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liad reluctantly assented, to liis desig- 
nation after Burnside’s collapse ; Iiad 
been strengthened in his conviGtion 
of Hooker’s unfitness by the Chan- 
cellorsville failure ; and now, very 
naturally, improved his opportunity. 
The next day brought Col. Hardie 
to Hooker’s headquarters at Bred- 
eriek, with instructions relieving 
Hooker and devolving the command 
on Gen. Meade ; who was therewith 
advised that he might do as he 
pleased with the Harper’s Ferry 
men; while Couch and his militia, 
estimated at 20,000 men, were placed 
under his orders. 

Gen. Hooker at once took leave 
of the army, with, whose fortunes he 
had been so long and so honorably 
identified, in the following charac- 
teristic order : 

“ HEAnQUAETERS AeMT OE THE PoTOMAO, ) 
“Feedeeiok, Md., June 28, 1863. J 

“In conformity witli the orders of the 
War Department, dated June 27th, 1863, 1 
relinquish the command of the Army of the 
Potomac. It is transferred to Maj.-Gen. 
George G. Meade, a brave and accomplished 
officer, who has nobly earned the conftdence 
and esteem of the army on many a well- 
fought field. Impressed with the belief 
that my usefulness as the commander of the 
Army of the Potomac is impaired, I part 
from it, yet not without the deepest emo- 
tions. The sorrow of parting with the 
comrades of so many battles is relieved by 
tlie conviction that the courage and devo- 
tion of thi.s army will never cease nor fail ; 
that it will yield to my successor, as it has 
to me, a willing and heai'ty support. With 
the earne.st prayer that the trinmph of this 
army mtiy bring successes worthy of it and 
the nation, I bid it farewell. 

“ Josispn Hookeu, Major-General.” 

Bidding a cordial but hurried fare- 
well to bis general and stalf officers, 
Gen. Hooker left at once for Halti- 
iTiore ; being instructed to await there 
further orders from, the Adjutant- 
General’s office. Three days bring- 
ing none, he went over to Washing- 
ton; where he was forthwith arrest- 


ed by Halleck for visiting the capital 
■without leave, and in violation of tke 
rule which forbade officers to do so. 
Thus ended his service with the 
Army of the Potomac. 


Gen. Meade, astounded by his pro- 
motion, announced to the army his 
acceptance of the command in these 
sincere, fit, modest words : 

“ Hkadquaetbes Army of the Potomac, ) 
“June 28, 1868. y 

“By direction of the President of the 
ITnite'd States, I hereby assume command 
of the Army of the Potomac. As a soldier, 
in obeying this order-— an order totally un- 
expected and trnsolicited — have no prom- 
ises or pledges to make. The country 
looks to this army to relieve it from 
the devastation and disgrace of a hostile 
invasion. Whatever fatigues and sacri- 
fices we may be called up)on to undergo, 
let us have in view constantly the mag- 
nitude of the interests involved, and let 
each man determine to do his duty, leaving 
to an all -controlling Providence the deci- 
sion of the contest. It is with just diffidence 
that I relieve in the command of this army 
an eminent and aceomplished soldier’, whose 
n.ame must ever appear conspicuous in the 
hi.story of its achievements ; but I rely upon 
the hearty support of my companions in 
arms to assist me in the discharge of the 
duties of the important trust which has 
been confided to me. 

“George G, Meade, 

“ Major-General Oommanding,” 

Such a change of commanders, for 
no more urgent reasons, on the very 
brink of a great battle, lias few paral- 
lels in history. Whatever his faults, 
Hooker was loved and trusted by his 
soldiers, who knew less of Meade, 
and had less faith in him. Had that 
army been polled, it would have 
voted to fight the impending liattle 
under Hooker the aid of 

French’s 11,000 men, rather than 
under Meade with that ruenforce- 
ment. But it was inured ere tb i s to 
being astonished oftener than delight- 
ed, and to moving firmly on-s\’ard in 
the path of duty, even when that 
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patli Tt’-as not irradiated by tbe snn- 
sbine of Hope. And now its heart 
was swelling with joyful trust that 
tbe enemy it bad so long confronted 
was soon to be met in mortal strife 
where every circumstance of position 
and local knowledge would not tell 
in that adversary’s favor. 

Lee’s army had for a few days 
traversed south-eastern Pennsylvania 
at will, burning railroad and turn- 
pike bridges, breaking np tracks, 
severing telegraph wires, &e., &c., 
as was to be expected, and levying 
contributions on the country, though 
rendering a very general obedience 
to Lee’s order,®® exhorting and en- ' 
joining his men to abstain from all 
wanton destruction or of damage to 
private property. Col. White, with 
his cavalry advance, had reached 
the Susquehanna at Wrightsville ;®‘ 
where a bridge over the river was 
needlessly burned to prevent a cross- 
ing, Gen. Ewell that day occupied 
York, whose Burgess (David Small) 
went out several miles to meet him 
and surrender the borough, which 
was promised special immunity in 
consideration thereof; but was, im- 
mediately upon its occupation, re- 
quired®'’ to furnish, in addition to 
liberal supplies of food and clotliing, 
$100,000 in cash, whereof $28,000 
was actually raised and paid over, 
with a good portion of the creature 
comforts likewise reqidred. If this 

Dated Chamborsburg, Juno 27. 

■ June 28. 

** “Required for the use of Early’s division; 

“ Oae hundred and sixty-flve barrels of flour, 
or 28,000 pounds baked Goad; 3,500 pounds 
sugar; 1,G5() pouuds coffee; 300 gallons mo- 
lasses; 1,200 pounds salt; 32,000 pounds fresh 
boef, or 21,000 pounds bacon or pork. 

“The above articles to be delivered at the 
market-house on Main street, at 4 o’clock, v. u. 

“ Wm. W. Thoesion, Captain and A, 0. S.” 


levy of money on a defenseless place, 
which had in all things evinced a 
meek and quiet spirit, is justifiable 
by tbe laws of war, it is diflieult to 
see how the unsupported charges or 
rapacity and extortion leveled against 
Gen. Butler’s rule in truculent and 
venomous Hew Orleans can be plau- 
sibly condemned or complained of. 

J. E. B, Stuart, with a consid- 
erable proportion of the Rebel 
cavalry, was watching on onr left 
flank when Hooker crossed the Po- 
tomac, and crossed himself®® at 
Seneca soon aftei*ward ; moring np 
on our right so far as Westminster ; 
burning IT canal boats, also a train 
of 1T8 army wagons, laden with 
army stores, and picking np quite a 
number of our officers who were 
hasteniug to join their regiments at 
the front. From Westminster, he 
made his way across onr front to 
Carlisle, which he found evacuated ; 
and, hastening thence on the track 
of Longstreet’s infantry, was in 
season for the fray at GErrYSBUEo ; 
whereon Lee, on hearing that Hooker 
was across the Potomac in force, had 
hastened to concentrate Ins whole 
army. 

Hooker was preparing, when su- 
perseded, to strike heavily at Lee’s 
line of communications, which would 
of course compel him to concentrate 
and fight ; Meade changed the direc- 
tion of certain corps, moving more to 

“ Required for the use of Early’s commauci : 

“Two thousand pairs shoes or boots ; 1,000 
pairs socks; 1,000 felt hats; $100,000 in 
money. G. E. Snodgrass, 

“ Major and Chief Q. M. Early’s division. 

“ June 28, 1SG3.’’ 

Approved; and the authorities of the town 
of York will furnish the above articles and the 
money required ; for which ccrtilieates will be 
given. J. A. Early, Maj.-Groa. Ooinmauding.” 

June 2S, 
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tli8 riglit, as if bis intended point of 
concentration were Gettysburg also. 
But, in fact, foreseeing tbat Lee must 
give battle, lie bad issued a timely 
addi'ess to bis officers,*^ and was mov- 
ing circumspectly east of north, look- 
ing for advantageous ground wliereon 
to figbt, and bad about fixed on the 
line of Pipe creek, some 15 miles 
BOiitb-east of Gettysburg, wben an un- 
expected encounter precipitated the 
grand collision. 

, Gettysburg, tbe capital of Adams 
county, is a rural village of 3,000 in- 
habitants, tbe focus of a well-culti- 
vated upland region. Though long 
settled and blessed with excellent 
country roads, all centering on tbe 
borougli, much of it is too rugged for 
cultivation ; hence, it is covered with 
wood. Tbe village is in a valley, or 
rather on tbe northern slope of a bill ; 
with a college and other edifices on 
tbe opposite bill, which rises directly 
from tbe little run at its foot. 

Part of our cavalry advance, un- 
der Gen. Kilpatrick, pushed out 
from Frederick,®® moving north-west 
through Liberty and Taneytowu to 
Hanover, Pa., where they were con- 
siderably astonished®® by an attack 
from Stuart’s cavalry — ^not imagin- 
ing that there was any enemy within 
a march of them. A sharp fight en- 
sued, wherein Gen. G. F, F arnsworth’s 
brigade was at first roughly handled, i 
losing 100 men; but Gen. Custer’s, 
whkdi had passed, returned to its 

“ Hbadquakteks Aemt op the Potomac, ) 

“ June 30, 1863. f 

“ The commanding general requests that, pre- 
vious to the engagement soon expected with the 
enemy, corps and all other commanding officers 
■will address their troops, explaining to them 
briefly the immense issues involved in the strug- 
gle. The enemy are on our soil; the -whole 
country now looks anxiously to this army to de- 
liver it from the presence of the foe ; our failure 
to do so will leave us no such welcome as the 
swelling of millions of hearts with pride and joy 


srr , 

aid, and the enemy was beaten off. 
A similar dash was simultaneously 
made on the train of another coliimn 
of our cavalry at Littlestown, but 
easily repulsed. Meantime, Gen. 
Buford, with another division, had 
moved directly upon Gettysburg ; 
where he encountered®® the van of 
the Hebei army, under Gen, Heth, 
of Hill’s corps, and drove it back on 
the division, by whom our troopers 
w^ere repelled in their turn. And now 
the advance division of Gen, Eey- 
nolds’s (1st) corps, under command 
of Gen. J. S. Wadsworth, approach- 
ing from Emmitsburg, quickened its 
pace at the familiar sound of volleys, 
and, rushing through the village, 
drove back the Kebel van, seizing 
and occupying the ridge that over- 
looks the place from the north-west. 

Gen. John F. Heyiiolds, formerly 
of the Pennsylvania Heserves, was 
in command of the two corps (1st 
and 11th) now rapidly coming up, 
together numheiing about 22,000 
men. As Gen. Wadswortli was form- 
ing his advance division, 4,000 strong, 
in order of battle, Gen. Peynolds 
went forward to reconnoiter, and, see- 
ing that the enemy were in force in 
a grove just ahead, he dismounted 
and was observing them through a 
fence, when he was struck in the neck 
by a sharp-shooter’s hnllet, and, fall- 
ing on his face, was dead in a few 
minutes. Born in Lancaster, in 1820 ; 
entering the army in 1846 ; he had 

at our succeaa would give to every soldier of this 
army. Homes, firesides, and domestic altars, are 
involved. The army has fought well heretofore ; 
it is believed-that it will fight more desperately 
and bravely than ever, if it is addressed in fitting 
terms. Corps and other comraandera are author- 
ized to order the instant death of any soldier 
who fails in his duty this hour. * 

“By command of Maj.-Gen. Meahe: 

“ S. WliiLiAMS, Assistant AdJ.-Gcn.” 

“June 28. “'June 30. July 1. 
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served liis country in Mexico, in Cali- 
fornia, and in nearly every important 
action yet fongLt in Virginia; re- 
turning to fall in defense of the soil 
of bis native State, and almost in 
sight of his home. 

G-en. Abner Donbleday came up 
half an hour afterward, and assumed 
command; but the residue of the 
corps, witli the whole of the 11th, 
did not arrive till nearly two hours 
later; meantime, the Rebels, under 
Hill, were too strong, and pushed 
bach 'Wadsworth’s division, eagerly 
pursuing it. As IV adsworth fell back 
with his left, and Archer pressed for- 
ward on his heels, the right of our 
division swung around on the rear of 
the pursuers, enveloping the Rebel 
advai^ce, and making prisoners of 
Archer and 800 of his men. 

Doubleday fell hack to Seminary 
ridge, just west of the village where 


he was joined by the residue of his 
corps; the 11th coming up almost 
simultaneously and taking post on 
his right ; Howar(| ranking Donble- 
day and assuming command, assign- 
ing the 11th corps to Schnrz. Here 
the struggle was renewed with spirit ; 
om* men having the better position, 
and the best of the fight; until, 
about 1 r. m., Ewell’s corps, march- 
ing from York under orders to con- 
centrate on Gettysburg, came rapidly 
into the battle — Rhodes’s division 
assailing the 11th corps in front, 
while Early’s struck hard on its 
right flank. Of course, being greatly 
outnumbered, the lltli was soon rout- 
ed, falling back in disorder on Get- 
tysburg, and compelling the 1st, 
which, had hitherto fully held its 
own, to do likewise — the two divi- 
sions, under a heavy Rebel fire, com- 
mingling and obstructing each other 
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in tlie streets of the village, and tlius 
losing heavily in prisoners. Their 
•wounded, who had thus far been taken 
to Gettysburg, were of eonrse aban^ 
doiied to the enemy, as the delris of 
the two corps, scarcely half the num- 
ber that had inarched so proudly 
through those streets a few hours be- 
fore, fell hastily back and were ral- 
lied on Cemetery hill, just south of 
the village : Buford, with his troopers, 
covering the retreat, and trying to 
shoAV a bold front to the Eebels; who 
— though there were still several 
hours of good daylight — did not see 
fit to press their advantage : presum- 
ing that our whole army was moving 
hitherward, and fearing that they 
might miscalculate and suffer as Eey- 
nolds had just done. 

And they were right. Bor Gen. 
Sickles, with his (3d) corps, which 
had advanced, the day before, from 
Taneytown to Emmitsburg, and had 
there received from Meade a circular 
to his corps commanders, directing a 
concentration on the line of Pipe 
creek — the left of the army at Mid- 
dlehnrg, the right at Manchester-— 
had been preparing to move, as di- 
rected, to Middleburg, when, at 2 
p. M.,*‘ he received a dispatch from 
Howard at Gettysbnrg, stating that 
the 1st and lltli corps were there en- 
gaged with a superior force, and that 
Ecyuolds had been killed; thereupon, 
calling urgently for assistance. 

S ieklos was perplexed. Meade was 
at Taneytown, ten miles away ; and 
to wait to hear from him was to leave 
Howard to his fate. Sickles had 
been moving on Gettysburg till halt- 
ed liy Meade’s new circular ; and he 
decided that he ought to persist now; 
BO, leaving two brigades and two hat- 
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teries to hold Emmitsburg, he put 
the rest of his corps in rapid motion 
for Gettysburg; arriving just after 
Howard had taken post on Cemetery 
hill, and coming into position on his 
left. As he came 'up the Emmits- 
bnrg road, he might have been as- 
sailed by Hill’s forces, holding the 
ridges on his left; but the enemy 
were satisfied with their day’s work, 
and did not molest him. 

Gen. Meade was at Taneytown, 
when, at 1 p. m., news came that there 
was fighting at Gettysburg, and that 
Gen, Eeynolds had been killed. He 
at once ordered Hancock to turn 
over his (2d) corps to Gibbon, hasten 
himself to Gettysburg, and take com- 
mand there ; which was done : Han- 
cock reaching Cemetery hill at 3-|- 
p. M., when tlie rear of our broken, 
1st and 11th corps was retreating in 
disorder through the village, hotly 
pursued by the triumphant foe. 
Howard having already formed a di- 
vision on Cemetery hill, Hancock or- 
dered W adsworth to post his, or what 
was left of it (1,600 out of the 4,000 he 
had led to battle in the morning) on, 
Culp’s hiU, at onr right ; while Gen. 
Geary, with the advance division of 
Slocnin’s (12th) corps, then coming 
up, was directed to take position on 
high ground toward Eound Top, on 
our left. Meade had hurriedly re- 
quested Hancock to judge whether 
Gettysburg afforded us better ground 
for a battle than that he had selected 
on Pipe creek ; and Hancock now 
(4 p. M.) sent word that he would 
hold on here until Meade could ar- 
rive and Judge for himself. But 
Meade had already impelled the 2d 
corps, under Gibbon, toward Gettys- 
burg. Hancock wrote him that the 


, « July 1. 
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position here was good, but liable to 
be turned by way of Emmitsburg. 
Sloe, u 111 liaviiig arrived at 7, and rank- 
ing Ilancoek, tbe latter turned over 
the command, as be bad been in- 
structed to do, and rode back to 
Meade, wbom be readied at 9 p. m. ; 
■when be was told by Meade that be 
bad decided to fight at Gettysburg, 
and bad given orders accordingly d* 
Eotb started for Gettysburg immedi- 
ately, arriving at 11 p, m. 

During that night, our army was 
all concentrated before Gettysburg, 
save Gen. Sedgwick’s (6tb) corps, 
which was at Manchester, 30 miles 
distant, when, at 7 p. m., it received 
orders to move at once on Taney- 
towii ; which were so changed, after 
it had inarched 7 or 8 miles, as to 
require its immediate presence at 
Gettysbm'g, where it arrived, weary 
enough, at 3 p. m. next day.®'' 

Meantime, Lee also had been bring- 
ing up his several corps and divis- 
ions, posting them along tbe ridges 
north and west of Gettysburg and its 
rivulet, facing ours at distances of 
one to two miles. Longstreet’s corps 
held his right, which was stretched 
considerably across the Emmitsburg 
road; the divisions of Hood, Mc- 
Laws, and Pickett posted from right 
to left. Hill’s corps, including the 
divisions of Anderson, Pender, and 
Iletb, held the center ; while Ewell’s, 
composed of Ehodes’s, Early’s, and 
Johnson’s divisions, formed the Hebei 
left, which bent well around the east 
side of OUT position, making the ene- 
my’s front considerably longer than 

Crcn. Butterfield, oliief of staff, testifies that 
Meade directed him to make out, next mommg, 
a Geuorai Order of retreat from Gettysburg, pre- 
Bcribiug the route of each corps. Meade vehe- 
mently denies that he over intended to retreat. 
These statements seem nowise incompatible, A 


ours. Of the entire Eebel army that 
had crossed the Potomac, scarcely a 
regiment was wanting when Pickett’s 
division, forming the rear-gnard, came 
up on the morning of the 2d. 

On our side, Sickles’s (3d) corps 
held the left, opposite Longstreet, 
supported by the 5 th (Sykes’s) ; with 
Hancock’s (2d) in our center, touch- 
ing its right ; while what was left of 
Howard’s (11th), reenforced by 2,000 
Yermonters, under Stannard, and 
Heynolds’s (1st, now Donbleday’s) 
corps held the face of Cemetery hill, 
looking toward Gettysburg and Ear- 
ly’s division, but menaced also by 
Johnson’s division on its right, and 
by Hill’s corps, facing its left. The 
12th corps (Slocum’s) held our ex- 
treme right, facing Johnson’s divi- 
sion of Ewell’s corps, and had re- 
cently been strengthened by Lock- 
wood’s Marylanders, 2,500 strong ; 
raising it to a little over 10,000 men. 
Buford’s cavalry, pretty roughly han- 
dled on the 1st, was first sent to the 
rear to recruit, but confronted Stu- 
art on our extreme right before the 
close of the 2d ; Kilpatrick’s division 
being posted on our left. 

Meade had resolved to figlit a de- 
fensive battle ; beside, as Sedgwick’s 
strong corps (15,400) had not yet 
come up, wdiile the whole Eebel 
army might fairly be presumed pres- 
ent, it was not his interest to force 
the fighting. Yet he had given or- 
ders to Slocum, commanding on our 
right, for an attack on that wing 
with the 12th, Sth, and 6t]i corps so 
soon as the 6th should arrive ; but 

pradeut general might very well forecast and 
mark out his line of retreat, even while resolved 
to hold on to the utmost It does not appear 
that Meade told either of his corps oommand- 
era that he had any notion of retreating. 

: ** July 2. 
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Sloeiiin, after reconnoitering, report- 
ed tliat the ground in his front was 
unfavorable ; whereupon, the attack 
was countermanded. The enemy not 
being yet ready, the morning wore out 
and the day wore on with the usual 
skirmishing and picket-firing at in- 
tervals along the front, with occa- 
sional shots from batteries on one 
side or the other; but nothing ap- 
proaching a great battle. 

At 3 p. M. — Sedgwick’s weary corps 
having just arrived — Sykes was or- 
dered to move the 5th corps over 
from our right to our left, while 
Meade rode out to see it properly 
posted on the left of the 3d ; the 6th 
resting in reserve behind them. He 
now found that Sickles (who was 
very eager to fight, and seems to 
have suspected that Meade was not) 
had thrown forward his corps from 
half to three-fourths of a mile; so that, 
instead of resting his right on Han- 
cock and his left on Hound Top, as 
he had been directed to do, his ad- 
vance was in fact across the Brnmits- 
hnrg road and in the woods beyond, 
in the immediate presence of half 

“ Agate” [Wliitelavr Reid], of The Ciacinnaii 
Gazette, gives the following incident of tins san- 
guinaiy fray : 

“ Let me give one phase of the fight — type 
of many more. Some Massachusetts batteries — 
Oai)t. Bigelow’s, Oapt. Phillips’s, two or three 
more under Oapt. McGilvry, of Maine — ^wore 
planted on the extreme left, advanced now well 
down to the Emmitsburg road, with infantry in 
their front — the first division, I think, of Sickles’s 
corps. A little after 5, a fierce Rebel charge 
drove back the infantry and menaced the batte- 
ries. Orders are sent to Bigelow on the extreme 
left, to hold his position at every hazai-d short 
of sheer anniliilation, till a couple more batteries 
can be brought to his support. Reserving his 
fire a little, then with depressed guns opening 
wdth double charges of grape and canister, he 
smites and shatters, but cannot break the ad- 
vancing line. His grape and canister ai-e ex- 
hausted, and still, closing grandly up over their 
slain, on they come. He falls back on spherical 
case, and pours this in at the shortest range. 
On, still onward, comes the artillery-defying line, 


the Hehel army. Meade remon- 
strated against this hazardous expo- 
sure, which Sickles considered ^vitli- 
in the scope of the discretion allowed 
him, but said he would withdraw, if 
desired, from the ridge he then occu- 
pied to that behind it, which Meade 
indicated as the proper one. Meade 
replied that he apprehended that no 
such withdrawal would be permitted 
by tbe enemy ; and, as he spoke, the 
Rebel batteries opened, and their 
charging columns came on. 

Lee had ordered Longstreet to at- 
tack Sickles with all his might, while 
Ewell should assail Slocum on our 
right, and Hill, fronting the apex of 
onr position, should only menace, 
hut stand ready to charge if our 
troops facing liim should he with- 
drawn or seriously weakened to re- 
enforce either our left or our right. 

Sickles’s new position was com- 
manded by the Hehel batteries post- 
ed on Seminary ridge in his front, 
scarcely half a mile distant; while 
magnificent lines of battle, a mile 
and a half long, swept up to his front 
and flanks, crushing him back®* with 

and still he holds his position. They are within 
six pace.s of the guns — ^he fires again. Once 
more, and he blows devoted soldiers from his 
very muzzles. And, still mindful of that solemn 
order, he holds his place, they spring upon his 
carriages, and shoot down his horses ! And 
then, his Yankee artillerists still about him, he 
seizes the guns by hand, and from the very front 
of that line drags two of them off. The caissons 
are farther hack — five out of the six are saved. 

“ That single company, in that half-hour’s fight, 
lost 33 of its men, including every sergeant it 
had. The captain himself was wounded. Y e t it 
was the first time it was ever under fire I I give 
it simply as a type. iSo they fought along that 
fiery line I 

“The Rebels now poured on Phillip.s’s battery, 
and it, too, was forced to drag off the pieces by 
hand when the horses were shot down. , Erom 
a new position; it opened again ; and at last the 
two reenforcing batteries came up on the gallop. 
An enfilading fire swept the Rebel line ; Sickles’a 
gallantinfiintry charged, the Rebel line swept baek 
on a refluent tide — regained the lost ground, 
and every gun just lost in this splendid fight.” 
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lieavy loss, and struggling despe- 
rately to seize Bound Top at Ms 
left. 

Meade regarded tliis MU as vital 
to the maintenance of our position, 
and had already ordered Sykes to 
advance the 5 th corps with all possi- 
ble haste to save and hold it. A 
fierce and bloody struggle ensued; 
for the enemy had nearly carried the 
hill before Sykea reached it; while 
ITiimpIireys, who, with one of Sykes’s 
divisions, had been posted in the 
morning on Sicldes’s right, was in 


turn assailed in front and flank, and 
driven hack, with a loss of 2,000 ont 
of 5,000 men. Ultimately, as Siekles’s 
corps fell hack in disorder to the 
ground from wliieli he shoiild not 
have advanced, Hancock closed in 
from the right, while parts of the 1st, 
of the 6th, and a division of the 12th 
corps, were tliro-wii in on the ene- 
niy’s front, and they in turn were re- 
pelled with loss ; frilling hack to the 
ridge to which Sickles had advanced, 
and leaving our line where Meade 
had intended to place it.^‘ 


Tke liichmnd Enffumr has the following 
account of this fight by an eye-witness on the 
Eebel side, writing from Hagerstown on the 
8th: 

“ About the middle of the afternoon, orders 
wore issued to the difierent commanders to pre- 
pare for a general attack upon the enemy’s cen- 
ter aud left. Loi]gstreet was to commence the 
movemeni, which was to bo followed up on his 
left in quick succession by the respective divis- 
ions of Hill’s corps. As Anderson’s division, 
or at least a portion of it, took a conspicuous 
part in this movement, I have ascortained, and 
now give you, the order of its different brigades: 
On the extreme right of Anderson's division, 
connecting with McLaws’s left, tvas Wilcox’s 
brigade, then Perry’s, Wright’s, Posey’s, and 
Mahone’s. At half-past 5 o’clock, Longstreet 
eorameticed the attack, and Wilcox followed it up 
by promptly moving forward ; Perry’s brigade 
quickly fallowed, and Wright moved simultane- 
ously with him. The two divisions of Long- 
street’s cc'i'ps soon encountered the enemy post- 
ed a little in rear of the Eminitsbnrg turnpike, 
ivliicli winds along the slope of the range upon 
which the cuerny’s main force was concentrated. 
After a short bnt .spiriutd engagement, the ene- 
my was driven back upon tlie main line upon 
the crest of the hill, McLaws’s aud Hood’s di- 
visions made a desperate assault upon their 
main line , bnt, owdug to the precipitate and very 
rugged chariieter of the slope, were unable to 
reach the smumit. The enemy’s loss on this 
part, of the line was very heavy. I have heard 
several officers say that they Itavo never seen 
the eut'iny’s dead cover the ground so thickly, 
not even at tiio first Frederiekshurg fight, as 
they did on that portion of the field over which 
HcLaws’a troops fought. While the fight was 
raging rm nur right, Wilcox and Wright, of An- 
derson’s division, were pressing the enemy’s 
center. Wilcox pushed forward for nearly a 
mile, driving the enemy before him and up to 
his very guns, over and beyond his batteries, 
several guns of which he captured, and nearly 
up to the .summit of the hill, Wright had swept 
ovor the valley, nudor a terrific fi.re from the 


enemy’s batteries, po.sted iqjon Mcl’herson’a 
heights, had eneountored tlie enemy’s advance 
line, and had driven him across the Einmits- 
biirg pike to a position behind a stone W'all or 
fence, which runs parallel with tlie pike, and 
about GO or 80 yards in front of the batteries on 
the heights, and immediately under them. Here, 
this gallant brigade had a most desperate en- 
gagement for fifteen or tiventy minutes ; but 
charging rapidly up the almost perpendicular 
side of tile mountain, they rushed upon the ene- 
my’s infantry, behind the stone wall, and drove 
them from it at the point of the bayonet. Now 
concentrating their fire upon the heavy batteries 
(20 guns) of the enemy on the crest of the 
lieiglits, they soon silenced them, and, rushing 
forward with a shout, soon gained the summit 
of the heights, capturing all the enemy’s guns, 
and driving their infimtc’y in great disorder and 
confusion into the woods beyond. 

“We now had the key to the enemy’s strong- 
hold, and, apparently, the victory %vas won. 
McLaws and Hood had pushed their line well 
up the slope on the right; Wilcox had kept well 
up on his portion of the lino; Wright had 
pierced the enemj’s main line on the summit of 
MePhersoms heiglits, capturing liis heavy bat- 
teries, thus breaking the connection between 
their riglit and left wrings. I said that, appa- 
rently, we had won the victory. It remains to 
be stated why our successes were not crowned 
with the important results which should have 
followed such heroic daring and indomitable 
bmvery. Although the order vras peremptory 
that all of Anderson’s division should move into 
action simultaneously, Brig.-Gen. Posey, com- 
, mauding a Mississippi brigade, and Brig.-Gen. 
Mahone, commanding a Virginia brigade, failed 
to advance. This failure of these two brigades 
to advance is assigned, as I learn upon iinjuiry, 
as the reason wliy Pender’s division, of Hiirs 
corps, did not advance — the order boing, that 
the advanee was to commence from the right, 
and be taken up along our whole line. Ponder’s 
failure to advanee caused the division on his 
left — ^Heth’s — to remaiu inactive. Hero wm 
have two whole divisions, and two brigades of 
another, standing idle spectators of one of the 
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Meauwliile, tlie withdrawal of a 
division from Slocum had enabled 
Ewell to assail our right wing in su- 
perior force, crowding part, of it back 
considerably, and seizing some of its 
rifle-pits. lienee, just at dark, the 
enemy assailed the right of Howard’s 
shattered 11th corps, holding the right 
face of Cemetery hill ; but gained no 
essential advantage. 

Hight closed the 2d day of July 
and of the battle, with the Hebels 
decidedly encouraged and confident. 
Of the seven corps composing onr 
army, three had been severely han- 
dled, and at least half their effective 
strength demolished. Reynolds, com- 
manding the 1st, and Brig.-Gen. Zook, 
of Sicldes’s corps, had been killed; 
Sickles, of the 3d, had had his leg 
shattered by a cannon-ball, and was 
out of the fight ; otir total losses 
up to this hour were scarcely fewer 
than 20,000 men ; and none were 
arriving to replace them. The ground 
whereon Heynolds had fonght and 
fallen so gallantly was about the cen- 
ter of their army ; they held that 


row’s- triumph would richly repay all 
their losses.’® 

The battle opened next day” on 
our right ; where Slocum—his divi- 
sion having returned from the left — 
pushed forward to retake his lost 
rifle-pits, and did it, after a sharp 
conflict, reestablishing his line, and 
resting upon it. Meantime, Lee had 
reenforced Longstreet with three 
fresh brigades, under Pickett, which 
aiiived fi*om Chambersbiirg an hour 
or two before Sedgwick came up on 
our side, a division from E-weli, and 
two detached from Hill ; and the 
Rebel left was firmly established and 
its batteries planted on the ridge 
whence Sickles had been driven. 

There was a pause of anxious ex- 
pectation, fitfully broken by spits of 
firing here and there, while the Reb- 
els were making their dispositions 
and posting their batteries for the 
supreme effort which was to decide 
this momentous contest. At length, 
at 1 p, M., the signal was given, and 
115 heavy guns from Hill’s and Long- 
street’s front crossed their fire on 


also on which Howard had been cut 
up, and that from which Sickles had 
been hurled in disorder. True, they 
also had lost heavily ; but they had 
reason for their hope that the mor- 


Cemetei’y hill, the center and key of 
our position. Here, a little behind 
the crest, was Meade’s headquarters ; 
though the hill had been plovred by 
Rebel balls during the fierce figl iting 


most, desperate aud important assaults that 
has ever been made on this continent — 15,000 
or ‘20,000 armed men resting on their arms, in I 
plain view of a terrible battle, witnessing the ' 
mighty efforts of two little brigades (Wright’s 
and Wilcox’s; for Perry had fallen hack over- 
powered), contending with the heavy masses of 
Tankee infantry, and subjected to a most deadly 
fire from the enemy’s heavy artillery, without a 
single effort to aid them in the assault, or to as- 
sist them when the heights were carried. Per- 
ry’s brigade, which was between Wilcox and 
Wright, soon after its first advance, was jiressed 
so heavily as to be forced to retire. This left an 
interval in the line between Wright and Wilcox, 
and winch the enemy perceiving, he threw a 
heavy column into the gap then made, deploying 
a portion of it on Wilcox’s left flank, while a large 
force was thrown inrear of Wright’s right flank. 


The failure of Posey and Mahoiie to advance 
upon Wright’s left enabled the enemy to throw 
forward a strong force on that flank, and to push 
it well to his rear along the Eminitsburg pike. 
It was now apparent that the day was lost — 
lost after it had been won — lost, not because our 
army fought badly, but because a large portion 
of it did not fight at all” 

Lee, in his oflicial report, says : 

“After a severe struggle, Longstreet succeed- 
ed in getting possession, of and holdiirg the de- 
sired ground. Ewell also carried some of the 
strong positions which he assailed; and the re- 
sult was such as to lead to the belief that he 
would ultimately be able ^to dislodge the eoemy. 
The battle ceased at dark. These partial suc- 
cesses determined me to contiime the assault 
next day.” , ® ' Friday, J uly 3. 
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of tlie eve before — some of them com- 
ing over from om* left and annoying 
onr soldiers on the right. For nearly 
tV'O honrs, this hill was gashed and 
seamed by ronnd-shot and torn by 
bursting shells, while x^erhaps 100 
guns from onr side made fit re^fiy. 
But the enemy had concentrated 
their batteries for tliis trial, while 
we had not ; and here was no broad 
river valley, like that of the Eappa- 
hannock at Fredericksburg, to ren- 
der the fire of gnns from blnfiT to 
bluff an idle squandering of ammu- 
nition. The range was excellent; 


the Kehel batteries as well xH:)Sted as 
onrs, while superior in nnuiher and 
in average caliber ; so tlmt, gradu- 
ally, the fire on our side slackened, 
and at length nearly cease<L Meade 
or Howard, finding that onr guns 
had become heated, gave the order 
to cease firing and cool them.; though 
the Hehel halls were still decima- 
ting onr gunners, while onr inlhntry, 
crouching behind every x)rojection 
and nestling in each hollow, a^vaited 
patiently the expected charge. And 
now from hehind the enemy ^s batte- 
ries emerged their infantry in line of 
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battle, three or four miles long, pre- 1 
ceded by a cloud of skirmishers and 
supported by a line of reserves, mov- ^ 
ing swiftly to the charge upon Ceme- 
tery hill, and Hancock’s corps more 
especially, but upon the entire front I 
westward to Eound Top. Let the 
Eebel correspondent of TAe RioA- ^ 
mond JE?iquirer describe this grand 
assault, as follows : 

“ Now the storming party was moved up : 
Pickett’s division in advance, supported on 
the right by Wilcox’s brigade and on the j 
left by Heth’s division, commanded by Pet- 
tigrew. The left of Pickett’s division occu- | 
pied the same ground over which Wright 
had passed the day before. I stood upon j 
an eminence and watched this advance with I 
great interest ; I had seen brave men pass | 
over that fated valley the day before; I had 
witnessed their death-struggle with the foe 
on the opposite heigiits ; I had observed 
their return with shattered ranks, a bleed- 
ing mass, but with unstained banners. Now 
I saw tlieir valiant comrades prepare for 
the. same bloody trial, and already felt that 
their efforts would be vain unless their sup- 
ports should be as true as steel and brave 
as lions. Now they move forward ; with 
steady, measured tread, they advance upon 
the foe. Their banners float defiantly in 
the breeze, as onward in beautiful order 
they press across the plain. I have never 
seen since the war beg*n (and I have been 
in all the great fights of this army) troops 
enter a fight in such splendid order as did 
this .splendid division of Pickett’s. Now 
Pettigrew’s command emerge from the 
wmods upon Pickett’s left, and sweep down 
the slope of tlie hill to tlie valley beneath, 
and some tw’o or three hundred yards in 
roar of Pickett. I saw'^ by the wavering of 
this line as they entered the conflict that 
they wanted the firmness of nerve and 
steadiness , of tread wdiicli so characterized 
Pickett’s men, and I felt tliat these men 
w'ould not, could not stand the tremendous 
ordeal to which they w" ould soon be sub- 
jected. These were mostly raw troops, 
who bad been recently brought from the 
South, and wdio had, perhaps, never been 
under fire — who certainly had never been 
in any very severe fight — and I trembled for 
their "conduct. Just as Pickett was getting 
well under the enemy’s fire, our batteries 

** It is simple justice to brave foes to note foat 
this imputation ou Pettigrew’s brigade has been 
proved unjust. They fought as well and held as 
tenaciously as any of their comrades, having all 
■ TOL. n.— 25 


ceased firing. This was a fearful moment 
for Pickett and his brave command. Why 
do not onr guns reopen their fire ? is the in- 
quiry that rises upon every lip. Still, our 
batteries are silent as death ! But on press 
Pickett’s brave Vii-ginians; and now the 
enemy open upon them, from more than 
fifty guns, a terrible fire of grape, shell, and 
canister. On, on they move in unbroken 
line, delivering a deadly fire as they ad- 
vance. Now they have reached the Em- 
initsburg road ; and here they meet a severe 
fire from the heavy masses of the enemy’s 
infantry, posted behind the stone fence; 
while their artillery, now free from the 
annoyance of our artillery, turn their whole 
fire upon this devoted band. Still, they re- 
main firm. Now again they advance ; they 
storm the stone fence; the Yankees fly. 
The enemy’s batteries are, one by one, 
silenced in quick succession as Pickett’s men 
deliver their fire at the gunners and drive 
them from their pieces. I see Kemper and 
Arraistead plant their banner in the enemy’s 
works. I hear their glad shout of victory! 

“Let ns look after Pettigrew’s division. 
Where are they now? While the victorious 
I shout of the gallant Yirginians is still ring- 
ing in my ears, I turn my eyes to the left, 
and there, all over the plain, in utmost con- 
fusion, is scattered this strong division.. 
Their line is broken ; they are flying, ap- 
parently panic-stricken, to the rear. The- 
gallant Pettigrew is wmimded ; but he still! 
retains command, and is vainly striving to> 
rally his men. Still, the moving mass rush 
pell-mell to the rear; and Pickett is left 
alone to contend with the hordes of the 
enemy now pouring in uponTiira on every 
side. Garnett falls, killed by a Minie ball; 
and Kemper, the brave and chivalrous, reels 
under a mortal wound, and is taken to the 
rear. Now the enemy move around strong 
flanking bodies of infantry, and are rapidly 
gaining Pickett’s rear. The order is given 
to fall back, and our men commence the 
movement, doggedly contending for every 
inch of ground. The enemy press heavily 
our retreating line, and many noble spirits 
■who had passed safely through tlie fiery 
ordeal of the advance and charge now fall on 
the right and on the left. Armistead is 
wounded and left in the enemy’s hands. At. 
this critical moment, the shattered remnant 
of Wright’s Georgia brigade is moved for- 
ward to cover their retreat, and the fight 
closes here. Our loss in this charge was 
very severe ; and the Yankee prisoners taken 
acknowledge that theirs was immense.” 

but one of their field officers killed or wounded ; 
falling back under command of a Major. They 
mustered 2, 800 strong on the morning of the 1 st of 
July: atroU-eall onthe 4th, they numbered 835, 
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Now Ictus liear ‘ Agate,’ from oitr 
side, describe that last, detei'inined 
effort of tlie Kebellioii to maintain a 
footliold on tbe free soil of tlie Nortli : 

“ The great, desperate, final charge came 
at 4, The Rebels seemed to have gathered 
np all their strength and desperation for one 
fierce, eonvulsivo elfort, that should sweep 
over and wash out our obstinate resistance. 
They swept up las before ; the flower of their 
army to the front, victory staked upon the 
issue. In some places, they literally lifted 
up and pushed back our lines; but, that 
terrible ‘ position’ of ours! — whei'ever they 
entered it, enfilading fires from half a score 
of crests swept away their columns like 
merest chalK Broken aird hurled back, 
they easily fell into our hands ; and, on the 
center and left, the last half-hour brought 
more prisoners than all the rest. 

“ So it was along the whole line ; but it 
was on the 2d corps that the flower of the 
Rebel army was concentrated ; it was there 
that the heaviest sliock beat upon, and shook, 
and even sotnetiuies crumbled, our line. 

“ We had some shallow rifle-pits, with 
barricades of rails from the fences. The 
Rebel line, stretching away miles to the 
left, in magnificent array, but strongest 
here — Pickett’s splendid division of Long- 
street’s corps in front, the best of A. P. 
Hill’s veterans in support — came steadily, 
and as it seemed resistlessly, sweeping up. 
Our skirmisbers retired slowly from the 
Emmitsburg road, holding their ground 
tenaciously to the last. The Rebels reserved 
their fire till* they readied this same Em- 
mitsburg road, then opened with a terrific ! 
crash. Prom a hundred iron throats, mean- 
time, their artillery had been thundering on 
our barricades. 

“ Hancock was wounded ; Gibbon suc- 
ceeded to the command — approved soldier, 
and ready for tbe crisis. As the tempest of 
fire approached its height, he walked along 
the line, and renewed his orders to the men. 
to re’serve their fire. The Rebels — three 
linos deep — carno steadily up. They were 
in point-blank range. 

“ At last, the order came ! Prom thrice 
six thousand guns, there, came a sheet of 
smoky flame, a crash, a rush of leaden death. 
The line literally melted away ; but there 
came the second, resistless still. It had 
been our supreme etfort — on the instant, we 
were not equal to another, 

“Bp to the rifle-pits, across them, oyer 
the barricades — the momentnm of their 
charge, the mere machine strength of their 
combined action — swept them on. Our 
thin line could fight, but it had not Weight 
enough to oppose to this momentum. It 


was pushed behind the guns. Eight on came 
the Rebels. They were upon the guns — 
were bayoneting the gunners— -were wav- 
ing their flags above our pieces, 

“But they had penetrated to the fatal 
point. A storm of grape and canister tore 
its way from man to man, and marked it.s 
track w' ith corpses straight down their line ! 
They had exposed themselves to the enfi- 
lading fire of the guns on the western slope 
of Cemetery hill ; that exposure sealed their 
fate. 

“ The line reeled back — disjointed already 
— in an instant in fragments. Our men 
were just behind the gnus. They leaped 
forward upon tlie disordered mass ; but 
there was little need for fighting now. A 
regiment threw down its arms, and, with 
colors at its head, rushed over and surren- 
dered. All along the field, smaller detach- 
ments did the same. Webb’s brigade 
brought in 800 : taken in as little time as it 
requires to write the simple sentence that 
tells it. Gibbon’s old division took 16 
stand of colors. 

“ Over the fields, the escaped fragments 
of the charging line fell back — the battle 
there was over. A single brigade, Har- 
row’s (of which the 7th Michigan is part), 
came out with 54 less officers, 793 less men, 
than it took in ! So the whole corjis fought 
— so too they fought fartlier down the line. 

“ It was fruitless sacrifice. They gathered 
up their broken fragments, formed their 
lines, and slowly marched away. It was 
not a rout, it was a bitter, crushing defeat. 
For once, the Army of the Potomac had 
won a clean, honest; acknowledged victory.” 

Gen. Bonbleday, testifying before 
tbe Committee on the Conduct of tbe 
"War, says : 

“ About 2 p. M,, a ti’emendous cannonade 
was opened on us from at least 136 guns. 
They had our exact range, and the destruc- 
tion was fearful. Horses were killed in 
every direction ; I lost two horses myself, 
while almost every officer lost one or more, 
and quite a large number of caissons were 
blown up. I knew' this was tbe prelude to 
a grand infantry charge, as artillery is gen- 
erafiy massed in this way, to disorganize 
the opposing command, for the infantry to 
charge in the interval. I told my men to 
shelter themselves in every w'ay behind the 
rocks, or little elevations of ground, while 
the artillery -firing took place, and to spring 
to their feet and hold their ground as soon 
as the charge came, 

“When the enemy finally charged, they 
came on in three lines, with additional lines 
called, in military language, wings: the 
object of the wings being to jjrovent the 
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main force from being flanked. This charge 
was fir.st directed toward my lines; bnt, 
seeing that they were quite strong, five lines 
deep, and well strengtliened with rails and 
stones, behind which the men lay, the ene- 
my changed his mind, and concluded to make 
the attack on the divi.sion of the 2d corps, 
on my right, where there were hat two 
lines. He marched by his right flank, and 
then marched to his front. In doing this, 
the wing apparently did not understand the 
movement, but kept straight on. The con- 
sequence was, that there was a wide gap 
between tlie wing and the main charging 
force, which enabled my men on the right, 
the brigade of Gen. Stannard, to form im- 
mediately on the flank of the charging 
column, while the enemy were subjected 
to an awful fire of artillery in front. It is 
said some few of them laid their hands on 
our guns. The prisoners state that what 
ruined them was Stannard ’s brigade on their 
flank, as they found it impossible to contend 
with it in that position ; and they drew off, 
all in a huddle, to get away from it. I sent 
two regiments to charge them in front at 
the same time. "While this was going on, 
the enemy were subjected to a terrific artil- 
lery-fire at short range; and the result was 
that they retreated with frightful loss. 

“ Some five minutes after the charge was 
broken up and tliey began to retreat, a large 
number of batteries and regiments of infan- 
try reported to me, as I sat on horseback, 
for orders to repulse the attack. I posted 
tliem, with the approval of the corps com- 
mander, though they were a little too late to 
be of essential service. 

“ I would state that the wing of the ene- 
my which got astray was also met by part 
of Stannarcl’s brigade, which also formed 
on its flank, and it also retreated. Thus 
the day was won, and the country 
saved.” 

Tlie battle was over; and it was 
won. ; but that was all. Our guns 
were nearly out of cartridges ; tbe 
reserve ammunition had been dra\vn 
upon ; a single brigade, standing at 
ease in the rear, composed the entire I 
reserve of the Army of the Potomac. 
All beside had been brought forward 
and put in, on one point or another, 
to brace tip the front for that stem 
ordeal. 

There was very little fighting after 
this decisive repulse, save that G-en. 
Crawford, of Sykes’s division, hold- 


ing ErOnncl Top on our left, at 5 
p. M. advanced McOandless’s brigade, 
by Meade’s order, driving back a 
battery which confronted him with- 
out support, and, pushing forward a 
mile, took 260 prisoners (Georgians), 
of Anderson’s division, and recover- 
ing a 12-pounder, three caissons, 
f,000 small arms, and all our wound- 
ed who had fallen in Sickles’s repulse, 
after they had lain 24 hours nncared 
for within the enemy’s lines. It was 
manifest that the Rebel force' had 
mainly been withdrawn from this 
wing to strengthen the grand assault 
nearer the center, and did not re- 
tm’n ; as Crawford held the ground 
thus gained without objection. He 
could see no reason why a decided 
advance on this wing of the 5tli and 
the still comparatively fresh 6tli corps 
might not then have been made with- 
out meeting serious opposition. 

Gen. Meade has been reproached 
as timid and over-eantions ; but it is 
plain that his strategy, though not 
daring, was able, and wise. Had he 
allowed his liot-lieads to clash their 
commands at the outset against the 
Rebel batteries on Seminary ridge, 
as they would gladly have done, he 
would have fought a magnificent 
battle and probably been magnifi- 
cently beaten. Between two great 
armies, equally brave, ecj^ually reso- 
[ lute, and equal in numbers and in ef- 
fectiveness of weapons, the choice of 
position naturally decides tlie fortune 
of the day. It is not with these as 
with armed mobs, where the assail- 
ant often triumphs by the mere 
audacity of his aasault—the assailed 
concluding that those who are charg- 
ing them will not fly, so they must. 
Had Lee assailed Burnside on the 
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lieiglits of Falmouth, he would have 
been heaten most disastrously. And, 
tliough Meade’s position at Gettys- 
burg does not compare in strength 
with Lee’s on the Fredericksburg 
heights, it was probably worth a 
reenforcement of 10,000 men. 

ISTor is Meade justly blainable for 
not pushing forward at once, on the 
heels of his beaten foes. Around him 
lay nearly or quite one-fourth of his 
army, killed or wounded ; he knew 
til at his own ammunition was run- 
ning low; he did not know that 
Lee’s was even more completely ex- 
hausted. If he had ordered a gen- 
eral advance, and been repelled from 
Seminary ridge by such a fire as had 
met and crushed the Behel assailants 
of Cemetery hill, he would have been 
reproached as rash and fool-hardy by 
many who have deemed him defi- 
cient in courage or in heartiness be- 
cause he did not make the Union a 
Fourth-of-July present of the rem- 
nant of Lee’s arnjy. 

His real and grave ennr dated 
several days back of this. He had, 
on assuming command, been author- 
ized to do as he judged best with 
French’s force on Maryland Heights, 
and Couch’s in central Pennsylvania. 
Had he, on deciding to fight Lee so 
soon as circumstances favored, or- 
dered both these to join him at the 
earliest moment, he would now have 
been consciously master of the situa- 
tion, and might have blocked Lee’s 
retiu’ii to Virginia. Put he gave no 
such order to Conch ; and having, at 
Butterfield’s urgent suggestion, with- 

Among our killeri, not already mentioned, 
were Brig.-Gcns. S. H. Weed, jST. Y., and E. J. 
Earnsworth, Mich. ; Cols. Vincent and Willard 
(commanding brigades), Cross, 5th H. H, 
O’Rorlce, 140 tb H. Y., Revere, 20tb Mass., and 
Taylor, Pa. ‘Buektails.’ Among our wounded 


drawn French’s 11,000 men from 
Maryland Heights, he left 7,000 of 
them standing idle at Frederick, send- , 
ing the residue as train-guards to 
'Washington, and actually apologized 
to Halleck, on meeting him, for hav- 
ing moved them at all ! Had Get- 
tysburg been lost for want of these 
11,000 men, his would have been a 
fearful responsibility. 

Conch’s militia were pronounced 
worthless by worthless officers, who 
forget what Washington, Gates, and 
Jackson, severally did with militia; 
hut, though they had been only held 
in reserve, or set to guarding trains, 
their presence -would have had a 
wholesome moral eftect. And now, 
if they had been at hand to set on the 
track of the beaten, flying Hebels, 
they miglit have done more, and could 
not have done less, than Sedgwick did 
when sent on that same errand. 


Meade states our losses in this se- 
ries of battles around Gettysburg at 
2,831 killed, 1^,709 wounded, and 
6,613 missing (mainly taken prison- 
ers on the 1st) : total, 23,186.°'’ He 
only claims 3 guns as captured this 
side of the Potomac, with 41 flags 
and 13,621 prisoners — many of them 
wounded, of course. He adds that 
21,978 small arms were collected on 
the field; but part of them may have 
been previously our own. 

Lee gives no return of his losses ; 
hut they were probably not materi- 
ally greater nor less than ours our 
men fighting on the defensive, some- 
what protected by breastworks, and 

were Brig.-Gens. Gibbon, Barlow, Stanuard, 
Webb, and Paul. 

Pollard rather candidly says ; 

“ On our side, Pickett’s divLsioii had been en- 
gaged in the hottest work of the day, and. the 
havoc in its ranks was appalling. Its" losses on 
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liaving the advantage of position. 
Doubtless, our loss was much the 
, greater on the first day, a little more 
; than the enemy’s on the second, and 
far the less on the third. Proba- 
bly, 18,000 killed and wounded, with 
10,000 unwounded prisoners, would 
pretty fairly measure the Confederate 
losses during their Pennsylvania cam- 
paign. — 

During the 2d and 3d, the cavahy 
of either army, hovering around its 
flanks, ready to make a dash at the 
trains or camps of its adversary if 
opportunity should serve, had had 
several slight collisions, but no seri- 
ous contest. On the 3d, an attempt 
of Hood, by a movement on the Em- 
niitsburg road, to turn our left — 

, which Gen. Meade regarded as our 
weak point — ^was defeated by Merritt’s 
cavalry brigade, then coming up from 
Emmitsburg with intent to strike the 
rear and flank of the Eebel right, and 
' by Farnsworth’s brigade, which was 
guarding our own flank in that quar- 
ter. Gregg’s division watched our 
right flank, confronted by Stuart. 
Mo important advantage was gained 
on either side ; but a considerable in- 
fantry force under Hood seems to 
have been neutralized, during the 
grand assault, by the sturdy efforts 
of Merritt and Farnsworth, which 
were held to indicate that a strong 

this day are famous, and should be commemora- 
ted in detail. Every Brigadier in the division 
was killed or wounded. Out of 24 regimental 
officers, only two escaped unhurt. The Colonels 
of five Virginia regiments were killed. The 
9th Virginia went in 250 strong, and came out 
with only 38 men ; while the equally gallant 19 th 
rivaled the terrible glory ofsueh devoted courage." 

Among the Eebel killed were Brig.-Gens. 
Barksdale, Miss., and Garnett, Va. Among their 
wounded, Maj.-Qens. Hood, Trimhle, Hetli, and 
Pender, the latter mortally; Brig .-Gens, Petti- 
grew, Kemper, Scales, G. T, Anderson, Hamp- 
ton, J. M. Jones, Jenkins, Armistead, and 
Semmes : the two latter mortally. 
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infantry force was behind them, ready 
to strike heavily and attempt to tui’u 
the Eehel right. 

The battle being over, Pleasanton, 
who was in chief command of the 
cavalry, urged Meade to order a 
general advance ; being satisfied by 
appearances that not only was the 
Pehel army demoralized and begin- 
ning to retreat, but nearly out of 
ammunition. But, as it was not 
certain that the enemy was going, 
Meade chose to he assured on that 
point, hy a cavalry reconnoissance to 
the Hebei rear. Pleasanton accord- 
ingly dispatched some cavalry on this 
errand, who rode all night ; Gregg, 
who, moving hy our right, had been 
out 22 miles on the Chambersburg 
road, returning first, at 8 A, m.,“ and 
reporting that road strewui with 
wounded and stragglers, ambulances ■ 
and caissons, sliowing that not only 
was the enemy in full retreat, hut 
that he was completely demoralized. 
Gregg had easily taken quite a num- 
ber of prisoners. Other commanders 
of cavalry, returning later from sim- 
ilar reconnoissaiiees on other roads, 
found them likewise covered, and 
captured many stragglers and wagons. 
Still, as Meade did not advance in 
force on their direct line of retreat,*® 
and as the movement of the artillery 
and trains of a great army requires 


Saturday, July 4. 

'‘*Gen. D. B. Birney, who succeeded Gen. 
Sickles in the command of the 3d corps, says : 

“ I was ordered to send out a reconnoissance 
at daylight [on the 4th] to ascertain the position 
of the enemy. I did so early Sunday morning, 
and reported that the enemy were in full retreat. 
I also sent back for permission to open upon the 
enemy with my rifled batteries as they were 
crossing a point very near me, upon the turn- 
pike going toward Hagerstown ; and the staff 
officer brought me permission to do so. I had 
commenced the movement to attack, when ano- 
ther staff officer arrived from Gen. Meade with 
a written order from him to make no attack ; 
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time, tlie Kebel pickets along their 
front were not withdrawn till 2 A. m. 
of next day/^ Meantime, an advance 
division of Couch’s militia, about 
5,000 strong, under Gen. "W. F. 

Baldy’] Smith, had come up in our 
rear; reporting to Gen. Meade on the 
4th, 

Next morning, ' there could no 
longer be even an affectation of 
doubt that the enemy were in full 
retreat ; and Sedgwick’s (6th) corps 
was ordered to follow on the track 
of the fugitives. The spirit in which 
this pursuit was prosecuted is thus 
portrayed hy Gen. A. P. Howe, com- 
manding a division of that corps, 
who thus narrates its progress and 
results : 

“On the 4th of July, it seemed evident 
enough that the enemy were retreating. 
How far- they were gone, we could not see 
from the front. "We could see but a com- 
paratively small force from the position 
where I was. On Sunday, the 6th and Cth 
corps moved in pursuit. As we moved, a 
small rear-guard of the enemy retreated. 
We followed them, with this small rear- 
guard of the enemy before us, up to Fair- 
field, in a gorge of the mountains. There 
we again waited for them to go on. There 
seemed to be no disposition to push this 
rear-guard when we got up to Fairfield. A 
lieutenant from the enemy came into our 
lines and gave himself up. Tie was a 
Northern IJnion man, in service in one of 
the Georgia regiments; and, withoixt being 
asked, he unhesitatingly told me, when I 
met lum as he was being brought in, that 
he belonged to the artillery of the rear- 
guard of the enemy, and that they had but 
two rounds of ammunition with the rear- 
guard. But we waited there -without re- 
ceiving any orders to attack. It was a place 
where, as I informed Gen. Sedgwick, we 
could easily attack the enemy with advan- 
tage. Bub no movement was made by us 
until the enemy went away. Then, one 
brigade of my division, with some cavalry, 
was sent to follow on after them, while the 
rema inde r of the 6th corps m oved to the 

; which was done. My skirmishers advanced and 
took possesryoti of their hospitals, with a large 
liuHiher of their wounded. I had sent some 
twenty orderlies with a staff officer, who led the 
reconuoissan.ee ; and I reported those facts con- 


left. "We moved on through Boonsboro’, 
and passed up on the pike road leading to 
Hagerstown. After passing Boonsboro’, it 
became my turn to lead the 6th corps. That 
day, just before we started, Gen. Sedgwick 
ordered me to move on and take up the best 
position I could over a little stream on the 
Frederick side of Fuukstown. As I moved 
on, it was suggested to me by him to move 
carefully. ‘Do n’t come into contact with 
the enemy ; we do n’t want to bring on a 
general engagement,’ It seemed to be the 
current impression tliat it was not desired 
to bring on a general engagement. I moved 
on until wm came near Funksto wn. Gen. 
Buford was along that way with his cavalry. 

I had passed over the stream referred to, 
and found a strong position, which I con- 
cluded to take and wait for the 6th corps to 
come up. In the mean time, Gen. Buford, 
who was in front, camo back to me and 
said, ‘ I am pretty hardly engaged Iiere ; I 
have used a great deal of my ammunition ; 
it is a strong place in front ; it is an excel- 
lent position.’ It was a little farther out 
than I was — neax-er Funkstown. Ho said, 
‘Ihax'e used a great deal of my ammuni- 
tion, and I ought to go to the right ; sup- 
pose you move up there, or send up a bi'ig- 
ade, or even a imrt of one, and hold, that 
position.’ Said I, ‘ I will do so at once, if I 
can just communicate with Gen. Sedgwick ; 
I am ordered to take up a position over here 
and hold it, and the intimation conveyed to 
me was that they did not xvant to get into 
a general engagement ; I xvill send for Gen. 
Sedgwick, and ask permission to hold that 
position and relieve- you.’ I accordingly 
sent a statf officer to Gen. Sedgwick, with a 
request that I might go up at once and assist 
Gen. Buford ; stating that he had a strong 
position, but his amnxunition xvas giving 
out. Gen. Buford remained with me until 
I shoxxld get an answer. The ans wer -svas, 

‘ No, we do not want to bring on a general 
engagement.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ Buford, what 
can I do?’ He said, ‘They expexT me to go 
farther to the right ; my ammunition is 
pretty much out. That po.sition i.s a strong 
one, and xve ought not to let it go.’ I sent 
down again to Gen. Sedgwick, stxxting the 
condition of Gen. Buford, and that he would 
have to leave unless he could get some 
assistance ; that his position -was not far in 
front, and that it seemed to me that xve 
should hold it, and I should like to send 
some force up to picket it at least. After a 
time, I got a reply that, if Gen. Buford left, 
I might occu py the position. Gen, Buford 

stantly to Gen. Meade; but this peremptory 
order from him not to open fire at all prevented 
any pursuit of the enemy.” 

July 5. July 5, 11 a. M. 

Before Oomraitteo on the Conduct of the War. 
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was still with me, and I said to him, ‘ If yon 
go away from there, I will have to hold it.’ 
‘ That ’s all right,’ said he ; ‘I will go away.’ 
He did so, and I moved right up. It was a 
pretty good position, where you could cover 
your troops. Soon after relieving Buford, 
we saw some Rebel infantry advancing. I 
do not know whether they brought them 
from Hagerstown, or from some other place. 
They made three dashes, not in heavy force, 
upon our line to drive us back. The troops 
that happened to be there on our line were 
what we considered in the Army of the 
Potomac unusnaliy good ones. They quietly 
repulsed the Rebels twice; and, the, third 
time they came up, they sent them flying 
into Funkstown. 

“Yet there was no permission to move 
on and follow up the enemy. We remained 
there some time, until wo had orders to 
move on and take a position a mile or more 
nearer Hagerstown. As we moved up, -we 
saw that tlie Rebels had some light field- 
works — hurriedly thrown up, apparently — 
to cover themselves wdule they recrossed 
the river. I think we remained there three 
days ; and the tliird night, I think, after we 
got up into that position, it was said the 
Rebels rbcrossed the river.” 


The 4th and 5th were devoted by 
Gen. Meade to caring for the wound- 
ed and burying the dead; part of 
our cavalry pursuing on the Cash- 
town road, as Sedgwick did on that 
by Fairfield, On the 5th, Meade 
was satisfied that Lee had retreated ; 
hut he believed that he was falling 
back into the Cumberland Talley — ■ 
not making for the shelter of the 1 
Potomac. . He decided to move the [ 
great body of his forces by the left | 
flank through Boonsboro’ Pass,’ and 
so place himself between the enemy 
and his resources. But Sedgwick 
soon reported that the main body 
of the enemy was in position in and 
around Fairfield Pass, and that it 
might be necessary to fight another 
battle in those mountains. Here- 
upon, the 6th corps and some other 
troops were sent to reenforce Sedg- 
wick, and the Ist and 3d, which had 


been started by Butterfield, chief of 
staff, on the Boonsboro’ road, were 
halted ; while others, farther ^n ad- 
vance, moved on. Soon, word came 
from Sedgwick that it was unwise to, 
push the enemy farther on the route 
he was follow- ing; whereupon, the 
whole army was impelled down the 
Middletown road; Sedgwick being 
ordered to move the most of his com- 
mand from Fairfield Pass by Em- 
mitsbnrg to join the main body. 
Arrived at Middletown, the army 
wms halted a day to rest and refit, 
and then moved through South 
Mountain by Boonsboro’ to Hagers- 
town and the Potomac ; where Lee 
had of course arrived before it, taken 
a strong position, and was p)repared 
to maintain it. Lee says, in his offi- 
cial report : 

“ Tho army remained at Gettysburg dur- 
ing the 4th, and at uight began to retire by 
the road to Fairfield, carrying with it about 
4,000 prisoners. Nearly 2,000 had previ- 
ously been paroled ; but the enemy’s numer- 
ous wmunded, that had fallen into our hands 
after the first and second day’s engagements, 
were left behind. 

“Little progress was made that night, 
owing to a severe storm, which greatly em- 
barrassed our movements^ Tlie rear of tho 
column did not leave its position near Get- 
tysburg until after daylight on the 5th. 

“The march was con tinned during that 
day without interruption by the enemy, ex- 
cept an unimportant demonstration upon onr 
rear in the afternoon, when near FaiiTield, 
which was easily checked. Fart of our train 
moved by the road through Fairfield, and 
the rest by the way of Oashtown, guarded 
by Gen. Imboden. In passing through the 
mountains, in advance of the column, the 
great length of the trains exposed them to 
attack by the enemy’s cavalry, which cap- 
tured a number of wagons and ainbnlanoea; 
but they succeeded in reaching Williams- 
port without serious loss. 

“ They were attacked at that place on the 
6th by the enemy’s cavalry, which was gal- 
lantly repulsed by Gen. Imboden. The at- 
tacking force was subsequently encountered 
and driven off by Gen. Stuart, and pursned 
for several miles in the direction of Boons-- 
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boro’. The army, after an ar<lnous march, 
rendered more difficult by the rains, reached 
Hagerstown on the afternoon of the 6th and 
inornin^ of the '7th July.” 

He had had a marvelous escape. 
When his shattered columns com- 
menced their retreat from Gettys- 
burg, few of his officers can have im- 
agined that they would ever reach 
Virginia with their artillery and most 
of their trains. There was not a 
probability that they could recross 
the Potomac with more than the 
wreck of an army. But heavy rains 
fell, as usual after great battles ; and 
these are apt to impede pursuers 
more than pursued, though they need 
not. Then, every sort of miscalcula- 
tion combined with lack of energy to 
impede the progress of onr army ; so 
that Lee had had four days wherein 
to strengthen his position at Wil- 
liamsport before Meade was there 
to assail him. 

But neither Lee’s army nor his 
troubles were yet over. The heavy 
rains following the battle had swelled 
the Potomac to an unfordahle state ; 
while Gen. French, who, with T,000 
Teteraiis, had been left idle at Fred- 
erick during the great events in Penn- 
sylvania, had, without orders, sent a 
cavalry force to Falling Waters and 
Williamsport, which captured the 
weak guard left by Lee to liold his 
bridge, which they forthwith de- 
stroyed. Lee’s hold on the Mary- 
land bank Avas therefore compulsory, 
Avhile he collected material and re- 
paired or renewed his bridge. Ere 
this Avas accomplished,^® Meade’s ar- 
my was before him, strengthened by 
French’s division, and by part of 
Couch’s militia, which had reported 
•at Gettysburg and joined the army 
at Boonsboro’, 


The 12th haA- ing been spent in get- 
ting our troops ' into position, Gen. 
Meade called a council of his corps 
commanders, to consider the expedi- 
ency of attacking next morning. The 
council sat long and debated earnest- 
ly. Gens. Howard, Pleasanton, and 
Wadsworth (in place of Heynolds, 
killed) urged and Amted to attack ; 
but Gens. Sedgwick, Slocum, Sykes, 
French, and Hays (in place of Han- 
cock, wounded at Gettysburg) op- 
posed it. Gen. Meade, having heard 
all, stated that his judgment favored 
an attack — that he came there to 
fight, and could see no good reason 
for not fighting. Still, he could not 
take the responsibility of ordering an 
assault against the advice of a major- 
ity of his corps commanders — four 
of them ranking officers of the army 
next to himself. His decision Avonld 
seem to have been a mistake ; but he 
had been in command little more 
than a fortnight, and the responsibil- 
ity’' of overruling a majority and the 
seniors among counselors was a 
grave one. At all events, he did 
not take it: so onr army stood idle 
throughout the following day; and 
in the night Lee AvithdreAV across the 
Potomac, leaving (he says) but two 
stalled guns, a few disabled wagons, 
and some weary stragglers, to fall 
into the hands of his piirsiiers. 

This, however, is not exactly true. 
Kilpatrick, commanding our cavalry 
on the leif, learning at 3 a. m. that 
the enemy’s pickets in his front Avere 
retiring, started after them, and, at 
7^- A. M., came np, about two miles 
from their bridge at Falling Waters, 
Avith their rear-guard, under Gen. 
Pettigrew, who had taken up a strong 
position and contested thereon his ad- 
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vance. A gallant saber-charge by 
the 6th Michigan, Maj. Webber, into 
and over their earthworks, was re- 
pulsed with loss — Maj. Webber being 
among the killed ; but, after a fight 
of over two hours, the enemy was 
driven to the river, with a loss of 125 
killed and 1,500 prisoners, which in- 
cludes 50 of their wounded. Gen. 
Pettigrew was here mortally wound- 
ed. Our total loss was 105. 


Our cavalry advance. Col. J. I. 
Gregg, crossed the Potomac at Har- 
per’s Ferry that dayj'^ and moved 
out, next morning, from Bolivar 
Heights on the Winchester turnpike 
to Hall’s Mills, thence taking the road 
to Sliepherdstown ; where it was soon 
involved in a spirited fight with Fitz 
Hugh Lee’s cavalry, and driven back 
a short distan®e to a strong position, 
where it held its ground, repulsing 
se veral determined charges, until the 
Hebels were willing to give it up. 
The day’s loss was about 100 on 
either side ; Cols. Drake (1st Vir- 
ginia) and Gregg were among the 
Eebel killed ; Capt. Fisher, 16th Pa., 
being the highest officer lost on onr 
side. The ground was so rough and 
wooded that nearly all the fighting 
was done on foot. 

Gen. Meade crossed the Potomac 
at Berlin on the IStli; moving by 
Lovettsville,®® Union, “ Upperville,'”' 
and Salem, to W arrenton thus 
retaking the line of the Happahan- 
noek which our army had left hardly 
two months before. This movement 

^'’July 14, 19. “ July 20. “July 22. 

“July 24. July 25. “ July 24. 
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being in advance of Lee, who halted 
for some days near Bunker Hill, and 
made a feint of recrossing the Poto- 
mac, Meade was enabled to seize all 
the passes through the Blue Ridge 
north of the Rappahannock, barring 
the enemy’s egress from the Shenan- 
doah Valley save by a tedious flank 
march. 

Meade, misled by his scouts, had 
expected to fight a battle in Manas- 
sas Gap — or rather, on the west side 
of it — where our cavalry, under Bn- 
ford, found the Rebels in force j 
when the 3d (French’s) corps was 
sent in haste from Ashby’s Gap to 
Buford’s support, and its 1st division, 
Gen. Hobart W ard, pushed through ** 
the Gap, and the Excelsior (Hew 
York) brigade, Gen. F. B. Spinola, 
made three heroic charges up so 
many steep and difficult ridges, dis- 
lodging and drhdng the enemy with 
mutual loss — General Spinola being 
twice wounded. Col. Farnum and 
Major McLean, 1st Excelsior, were 
also wounded, and Capt. Ben. Price 
killed. 

Next morning, our soldiers pushed 
forward to Front Royal, but encoun- 
tered no enemy. Unknown to ns, 
the Excelsiors had been fighting a 
brigade of Ewell’s men, who were 
holding the Gap while Rhodes’s di- 
vision, forming the rear-guard of 
Lee’s army, marched past up the 
valley, and had, of course, followed 
on its footsteps during the night. H 0 
enemy remained to fight; but two 
days were lost by Meade getting into 

especially of the National Homestead bill. Hs 
volunteered at the very outset of the and 
gave his best efforts and his life for Freedoni 
and Equal Eights to all mankind. Though 
distinguished by gallantry, capacity, intelli- 
gence, and zeal, he entered the service a captain, 
and died a captain. 
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and out of tlie Gap ; during wliicli, 
Lee moved rapidly southward, pass- 
ing around our right dank and ap- 
pearing in our front when our army 
again looked across the Kappahan- 
iiock. 


So soon as i t was laiown that Lee 
had started for the North with all 
the force that he could muster, Gen. 
Lix, commanding at Portress Mon- 
roe, was directed to make a demon- 
stration on Ki(dnnond. Gen. Iveyes 
was appointed to lead it. Starting ” 
from White House, about 5,000 men 
of all arms, under the more immedi- 
ate command of Gen. Getty, with at 
least as many more behind at call, 
Keyes moved up to Baltimore Cross- 
roads, whence some 1,500 cavalry 
were sent forward to burn the Central 
Railroad bridge over the South Anna, 
which they effected. There was some 
skirmishing at varions points, with 
the advantage oftener on the side of 
the enemy ; the upshot of all being 
that Keyes retreated without a seri- 
ous f gilt, and without having accom- 
plished ally thing wortli the cost of 
the movement. As Richmond was 
defended by a single brigade under 
Wise, with siicdi help as might be 
hastily summoned from points hirther 
south or obtained from her office- 
holders and ether exempts organized 
as militia, it seems obvious that a 
more determined leader, who would 
not have fallen back without know- 
ing why, was badly needed. A spir- 
ited, resolute dash might have given 
us Richmond on the same day that 
Grant took possession of surrendered 
Ticksbnrg and Lee recoiled from 
Meado'S unshaken front at Gettys- 
burg. 


Gen. Buford, with his cavalry di- 
vision, pushed”" across the river, at 
Rappahannock Station, and crowded 
back, first a brigade, then a division, 
of Stuart’s cavalry nearly to Culpep- 
per Court House, when their infantry 
compelled him to retreat, fighting, till 
he was supported by the 1st corps ; 
when the foe in turn desisted. Our 
loss this day was 140, including 16 
killed. 

Gen. Kilpatrick next crossed"® at 
Port Conway below Predericksbnrg, 
driving before him a Rebel force sta- 
tioned on this side, and burning two 
gunboats recently captured by the 
Rebels on the Potomac, and run into 
the Rappahannock for future use. 

Gen. Pleasanton next crossed '’® the 
Rappahannock at Kelly’s and other 
fords with most of our cavalry, in 
three divisions, under Buford, Kil- 
patrick, and Gregg, pressing back 
Stuart’s cavalry to Brandy Station 
and Culpepper Court House, and 
thence across the Rapidan, capturing 
two guns and quite a body of prison- 
ers. Otherwise, the losses on either 
side were light. Gen. Warren, with 
the 2d corps, supported our cavalry, 
but was at no time engaged. 

This reconnoissance having proved 
that Lee liad depleted his army to 
reenforce Bragg in Tennessee, Gen. 
Meade crossed®' tlie Rappahannock 
in force, posting himself at Culpep- 
per Court House, throwing forwurrd 
two corps to the Rapidan ; which he 
was prepaiing to cross when he was 
ordered from Washington to detach®® 
the 11th and 12th corps, under Hook- 
er, to the aid of our army at Chatta- 
nooga. Being reenfia-ced soon after- 
ward, he sent®® Gen. Buford, with his 
cavalry division, across the Rapidan 
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to imcoTer tlie upper fords, prepara- 
tory to an advance of tlie 1st and 6tli 
corps ; bnt Lee at tlie same time cross- 
ing Eobertson’s river and advancing 
in force from Madison Court House on 
onr riglit, Meade fell bacL'* across the 
Eappaliannock ; our cavalry, under 
Pleasanton, covering the retreat, and 
being engaged from Culpepper Court 
House to Brandy Station, where Bu- 
ford rejoined him, and the enemy were 
held in check till evening, when Pleas- 
anton withdrew across the river. 

Meade now, presuming the enemy 
in force at Culpepper Court House, 
pushed over*"’ the 6th, 5th, and 2d 
corps to Brandy Station, while Bu- 
ford’s cavalry moved in the van to 
Culpepper Court House; when, on 
hearing from Gen. Gregg, command- 
ing the cavaliy division on our right, 
that the enemy had driven him hack 
from Hazel run across the Eappa- 
hannoek, and were crossing at Sul- 
phur Springs and Waterloo in heavy 
force, Meade hastily drew back his 
army across the river and retreated*® 
to Catlett’s Stgtinn and thence®’' to 
Centerville ; Gregg, with the 4th and 
13th Pa. and 1st T. cavalry and 
loth N. T. infantry, being surround- 
ed and attacked®® near Jefferson, and 
routed, with a loss of 500, mainly 
prisoners. 

Our army was sharply and impu- 
dently pursued, especially by Stuart’s 
cavalry, who gathered up quite a 
number of prisoners, mainly strag- 
glers, of little value unless to ex- 
change. Stuart, with 2,000 of his 
cavalry, pressed our rear so eagerly 
that, when near Catlett’s Station,®® 
he had inadvertently got ahead, hy a 
flank movement, of onr 2d corps, 
Gen. W arren, acting as ■ rear-guard ; 


and was hemmed in where his whole 
command must have been destroyed 
or captured had he not succeeded in 
hiding it in a thicket of old-field 
pines, close by the road whereon our 
rnen marched by : the rear of the corps 
encamping close beside the enemy, 
utterly .unsuspicious of their neigh- 
borhood, though every word uttered 
in onr lines as they passed was dis- 
tinctly heard hy the lurking foe, Stu- 
art at first resolved to abandon Ms 
guns and attempt to escape with 
moderate loss, but finally picked 
three of his men, gave them muskets, 
made them up so as to look as much 
as possible like our soldiers, and thus 
drop silently into onr ranks as they 
passed, march a while, then slip out 
on the other side of the column, and 
make all haste to Gen. Lee at War- 
renton, in quest of help. During the 
night, two of our officers, who stepped 
into the thicket, were quietlj’- captured. 

At daylight, the crack of skirmish- 
ers’ muskets in the distance gave to- 
ken that Lee had received and re- 
sponded to the prayer for help ; when 
Stuart promptly opened with grape 
and canister on the rear of our as- 
tounded column, which had bivou- 
acked just in his front, throwing it 
into such confusion that he easily 
dashed hy and rejoined his chief; 
having inflicted some loss and suf- 
fered little or none. 

But such ventures can not always 
prove lucky. That same day,’® A. 
P. Hill’s corps, which had left W ar- 
renton at 5 a. m., moving up the 
Alexandria turnpike to Broad Eun 
church, thence obliquing hy Green- 
wich to strike our rear at Bristow 
Station, had obeyed the order, and 
fallen in just behind our 3d corps, 
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and was eagerly following it,picHng 
up stragglers, and preparing to etarge, 
wlieiij about noon, our 2d corps, Gen. 
Warren, wbicb was still behind, ap- 
peared on the scene, and considera- 
bly deranged Hill’s (or Lee’s) calcu- 
lations. Hill turned, of course, to 
£ght the advancing rather than the 
retreating foe, having his batteries 
ready for action ; while Warren, who 
was for the moment surprised at find- 
ing an enemy in his front rather than 
his rear, required ten minutes to pre- 
pare for a suitable reply. Soon, how- 
ever, Brown’s and Arnold’s batteries 
opened on our side, with such effect, 
aided by the fire of "Webb’s and 
Hays’s divisions of infantry, that the 
enemy fell back, abandoning six guns, 
whereof five — all that were servicea- 
ble — were at once seized and put to 
use on our side. An attempt to 
charge our right flank by Petti- 
grew’s old brigade, now Heth’s, was 
signally repnlsed, with a loss of 450 
prisoners. After this, the fighting 
was more cautions and desultory; 
the enemy recoiling to the woods, 
and thence keeping up a long-range 
cannonade, which amounted to noth- 
ing. Onr lo.=iS in killed and wounded 
was about 200, including Col, James 
E. Mallon, 42d K.Y., killed, and Gen. 
Tile, of Pa., wounded; that of the 
enemy was probably 400, including 
Gens. Posey (mortally), Kirkland, and 
Cooke,” wounded, and Cols. Ruffin, 
1st H, 0., and Thompson, 5th N. C. 
cavalry, killed. Our soldiers held the 
field till dark, then followed the rest 
of our army, whose retreat they had 
so effectually covered. 

Meade, on reflection, was evidently 
ashamed — as well he might he — of 
tMs flight — which, the Rebels assert, 


continued up to Fairfax Court House 
— and would have attempted to re- 
trace his steps directly ; but a heavy 
rain’® had rendered Bull Run nn- 
fbrdable, and obliged him to send for 
pontoons ; meantime, the enemy, af- 
ter skirmishing along his front and 
making feints of attack, retreated as 
rapidly as they had advanced, com- 
pletely destroying the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad from Bristow to 
the Rappahannock — Stuart, aided by 

flank attack from Fitz Hugh Lee, 
worsting Kilpatrick, by force of num- 
bers, in a not very sanguinary encoun- 
ter’® near Buckland’s Mills, whence 
our cavalry fell back nimbly to 
Gainesville. In this afiiiir, Custer’s 
brigade did most of the fighting on 
our side ; but the enemy was so vastly 
the stronger, backed by infantry, that 
Kilpatrick did well to escape with 
little loss. Stuart claims to have 
taken 200 prisoners, 

Lee recrossed the Rappahannock 
next day ; leaving Meade, by reason 
of his mined railroad, unable, if will- 
ing, to follow himYarther for some 
time. 

During these operations, General 
J". D. Imboden, who, with a Rebel 
cavalry division, had been guarding 
the gaps of the Blue Ridge, swooped 
do%vn’^ upon Charlestown, near Har- 
per’s Ferry, which he took ; capturing 
424 men, with a large amount of 
stores. Two hours afterward, a su- 
perior XJiiion force appeared from 
Harper’s Ferry, before which. Iinho- 
den deliberately fell back, figliting, 
to Berryville, saving nearly all his 
spoils; thence making good his es- 
cape by a night-march. 

Besides Imboden’s, Lee claims to 
have taken 2,000 prisoners during 
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liis dash across tlie Rappahaniiock ; 
while our captures were hardly half 
so many. In killed and wounded, 
the losses were nearly equal — ^not far 
from 600 on either side. But the 
prestige of skill and daring, of au- 
dacity and success, inured entirely 
to the Eebel commander, who, with 
an inferior force, had chased our 
army almost up to 'Washington, 
utterly destroyed its main artery of 
supply, captured the larger number 
of prisoners, destroyed or caused us 
to destroy valuable stores, and then 
returned to his own side of the Eap- 
pahannock essentially unharmed ; 
having decidedly the advantage in 
the only collision which marked his 
retreat. 

Settled by the trick which had 
been played upon him, Meade now 
sought permission to make an at- 
tempt, by a rapid movement to the 
left, to seize the heights of [Freder- 
icksburg ; but Halleck negatived the 
project ; so Sedgwick, with the 6th 
and 6th corps, was sent forward at 
daybreak’'^ from'Warrenton to Eap- 
pahannock Station, where the Eebels 
had strongly fortified the north bank 
of the river, covering a pontoon 
bridge. The works on this side were 
held by Hayes’s Louisiana brigade ; 
while Hoke’s brigade, compiosed of 
the 6th, olth, and 6Tth H. C., was 
sent over to support it by Lee, who, 
with Early’s division, was just across 
the river. Our approach was of 
course well known, and Hoke pushed 
over on purpose to make all secure. 

Arriving at noon opposite the Sta- 
tion, our troops -were halted behind a 
hill a good mile away, rested and 
carefully formed, and our skirmish 
lines gradually advanced to the river 
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both above and below the enemy’s 
works ; then onr lines were qnietly 
advanced over rugged ground till 
within half a mile of the works; 
whence a flat, open vale, traversed 
by a wide ditcb, with high, steep 
banks and three feet of mud and 
water in its bed, then by a moat 12 
feet wide by 6 deep, now dry ; be- 
yond which, rose a hill or ridge, 
directly on the river’s hank, on which 
were the enemy’s works. Hen. 
Wright had command of the 6th 
corps; while Brig.-Gen. David A, 
Enssell commanded the 1st divis- 
ion, whereof the 3d brigade, com- 
prising the 5th Wisconsin, 6th Maine, 
49tb and 119th Pa,, now commanded 
by Col. P. C. Ellmaker, of the latter, 
was his own, and had been carefully 
drilled by him into the highest effi- 
ciency. This brigade was advanced 
directly opposite tlie enemy’s works ; 
and Enssell, after a careful observa- 
tion, reported to Wright, just before 
sunset, that those works could he 
carried by storm, and was authorized 
to try it. 

The next moment, his brigade 
moved forward in two lines : five 
companies of the 6th Maine 'deploy- 
ing as skirmishers, while the 5 th Wis- 
consin, dashing in solid column on 
the largest and strongest redoubt, fol- 
lowed close behind them ; the 20th 
Maine, of another brigade, closing 
on their left, and advancing in line 
with the 6th ; Eussell himself at the 
front, and gi';dng the order to 
‘ charge whereupon, with fixed bay- 
onets and without firing a shot, the 
line swept forward through a deluge 
of case-shot and Minie bullets. 

Ten minutes later, the rest of the 
brigade came up at double-quick to 
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tlieir aid ; butj dining those ten min- 
ntes, tlie 6tli Maine had lost 16 out 
of 23 olBcers, and 123 out of 350 en- 
listed men; three of their veteran 
captains lying dead, with Lt.-Col. 
Harris, of this regiment, and Maj. 
Wheeler, of the 6th Wise., severely 
wounded. Adj. Clark, of the former, 
and Lt Bussell, a relative and aid of 
the General, were likewise wounded. 
But now the Pennsylvania regiments 
rushed in at their highest speed, and 
the struggle at this point was over; 
while the 121st New York and 6th 
Maine, of the 2d brigade, firing but 
a single volley, swept, just at dusk, 
through the Behel rifle-pits on Bus- 
sell’s right, and down to the pon- 
toons in the Behel rear, cutting off 
the retreat of the routed garrison, 
and compelling 1,600 of them to sur- 
render. Pour guns, T flags, 2,000 
small arms, and the pontoon bridge, 
were among the captures ; Gen. 
Hayes surrendered, but afterward 
escaped. Two of his Colonels swam 
the river. Several who attempted to 
do so were drowned. The whole 
was the work of two brigades, nnm- 
beriiig less than 3,000 men ; and 
most of it of Bussell’s, barely 1,649 
strong. And, while no prai.sc is too 
high for his men, it is not too much 
to say that the (n'edit of this rarely 
paralleled cx])loit is mainly due to 
David A. Bussell — as capable, mod- 
est, and brave a soldier as the army 
of the Potomac ever knew. 

Siranltaneously with this move- 
ment, the 2d and 3d corps, Gen. 
Prencli, advanced to Kelly’s ford; 
where pontoons were quickly laid, 
under the fire of their guns, and the 
Bd brigade of Ward’s division, Gen. 
De Trohriand, at once dashed across, 


Berdan’s sharp-shooters in front, and 
charged into the enemy’s rifle-pits, 
capturing Col. Gleason, 12th Tir- 
ginia, and over 400 men, with a loss 
of some 40. Our command of the 
ford was complete; and Lee, thor- 
oughly worsted, fell back to Culpep- 
per that night, and across the Bapi- 
dan the next. Our railroad was then 
rebuilt down to and across the Bap- 
pahannock, and reopened” to Bran- 
dy Station ; which thus became our 
depot of supplies. 


It was a prevalent conviction, 
among its more energetic and enter- 
prising officers that our army might 
have advanced directly on the heel 
of its brilliant success at Bappalian- 
nock Station and its seizure of tlie 
fords, and caught that of the enemy 
dispersed in Winter cantonments or 
compelled it to fight at disadvantage 
before it could he concentrated and 
intrenched in a strong position. 
Meade, however, with his habitual 
caution, waited till the bridge at 
Rappahannock Station was rebuilt, 
and every thing provided for moving 
safely; when, finding that he was 
not assailed nor likely to he, he 
again gave” the order to advance. 
A storm forth witli burst, which dic- 
tated a delay of tluee days; after 
which, the start was actually made : 
Gen. French, with the 3d corps, fol- 
lowed by Sedgwick, with the 6th, 
crossing the Bapidan at Jacob’s mill ; 
Gen. Warren, wdth the 2d, at Ger- 
mania ford— -both moving on Bob- 
ertson’s tavern ; while Sykes, with 
I the 5th, followed by New ion, with 
I two divisions of the 1st, crossed at 
Oulpe|)per ford, and Gregg, with a 
division of cavalry, crossed at Ely’s 
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ford, aud advanced on the Catharpen 
road, coyering tlie left or most ex- 
posed flank of om- 
'other two divisions, nnder 

and lleriitt, watching reapeetively 

the upper fords of the Eapidan and 

the trains parked at “ 

our rear. Fully 70,000 men we« 

encraged in t his movement; 


Lee (Loiigstreet being still absent) 
could oppose to it only tbe two heavy 
corps or grand divisions of A. P. 
Hill and Ewell, estimated by Meade 
at 50,000 strong. 

Onr troops moved at 6 A. m. ; but 
energy and punctuality, save in re- 
treat, seem to have long ere now de- 
serted this army ; and th e 3d corps 
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— ^tliroiigli tlie mistake, it is said, of 
Oen. Prince, commanding one of its 
divisions, vdio took a wrong road — 
did not even reach Jacob’s mill till 
afternoon ; and then the banks of 
tlio river were steep, c%c., &c . — ^the 
upshot of all being that the prompt 
corps had to wait for the laggard; 
so that, instead of concentrating on 
Eobertson’s tavern that evening, as 
Meade had prescribed, our army- 
spent the day in getting across, and 
the heads of its columns bivouacked 
a mile or two from the fords ; thus 
precluding all possibility of surpris- 
ing the enemy or taking him at dis- 
advantage. 

Our troops moved on at daylight 
next morning the 2d corps repel- 
ling the enemy’s skirmishers and 
leaching, at 10 a. m., Eobertson’s 
tavern ; where Early’s, Ehodes’s, and 
E. Johnson’s divisions of Ewell’s 
corps confronted it. "Warren was 
thereupon ordered to halt, and 
await the arrival of French, then 
momently expected. At 11, word 
came from him that he was near the 
plank road, and was there 'waiting 
for Warren. He was ordered afresh 
to push on at once to Eobertson’s 
tavern, where he would find Warren 
engaged and requiring his support. 
Several 0 -iB.cers having been sent by 
Meade to reiterate and emphasize 

“ Nov. 2't. 

TJte Richmond Dispatch has a letter from a 
correspondent with the Rebel army, dated Hov. 
28, which, gives their loss during this day’s 
fighting as “fully 500 killed and wounded;” 
adding; 

“ Of die loss of the enemy, I am not advised ; 
■but I am now disposed to doubt if it was as 
heavy as our own. Tlioy fought, I am told, 
quite well, and 'fired more accurately than usual.” 

Among their casualties he instances Gens. 
Stuart (J, E. B.) and J. M. Jones slightly wound- 
ed; Col. Nelligan, 1st La., severely; and Lt,- 
CoL "Walton, 23d Ta., killed. 


this order, an answer was received 
from French, at 1 p. m., that the 
enemy were throwing a force to his 
right flank at Eaccoon ford. Once 
more, he was ordered to advance 
forthwith, and, if resisted, to attack 
with all his might, throwing forward 
his left to connect wdth Gen. War- 
ren. French received this order at 
2|- p. M., hut protested against it as 
hazardous, and desired the staff cap- 
tain who brought it to assume the 
responsibility of suspending its exe- 
cution I Thus, with all manner 
of hesitations and cross-purposes — 
Prince once halting two liours at a 
fork for orders as to which road he 
should take — tlie day was squan- 
dered; Meade, sorely disappointed 
by French’s non- arrival, being at 
, length obliged to order the 1st corps 
over from the plank road to the 
support of Warren, who was hard 
pressed,®’ near Eobertson’s tavern, 
which he regarded as the key of the 
position. 

The 5th corps came up next morn- 
ing ;®® and now Gr%g went forward 
■svith his cavalry on the plank road, 
and had a smart collision with 
Stuart’s troopers, whom he pushed 
hack upon tlieir infantry supports ; 
when he recoiled and allowed Sykes 
to go forward, connecting with W ar- 
ren, to the vicinity of Hope Church. 

Our losses on this clay -were 309 ; but this in- 
dudes none from Erench’s corps, who were 
skirmishing a good part of the day ; while we 
lost a few more on the 29th and 30th. The 
Dispatch correspondent reports that Rosser’s 
cavalry, raiding in. our rear, struck a train near 
■Wilderness tavern, and captured 10 wagons 
(whereof tliey destroyed 00), and brought off 150 
prisoners and as many mules or horses. 

It is probable that, including deserters, either 
army was depleted by fully 1,000 men during 
this Mine Run movement. 

“ Nov. 28 . 
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Our army being now disposed for a 
determined attack, it was found that 
tbe enemy bad retreated ; wbereupon 
tlie 2d corps moved out two miles • 
fartlier, and found tbe enemy in posi- 
tion along tbe west bank of Mine 
Eun, facing eastward; where tbe 
2d, 6tb, 1st, and part of tbe 3d corps, 
under a pelting November rain, were 
brought into line confronting them a 
little after dark. 

The enemy’s deliberately chosen 
position was of course a good one. 
Tbe run’ was of little consequence, 
so far as water was concerned, being 
rarely over two feet deep ; but its 
immediate banks were in places 
swampy and scarcely passable ; while 
a bare, smooth slope ascended gently 
for half a mile or so. to a crest or 
ridge, perhaps a hundred feet above 
tbe surface of tbe stream, already 
bristling with abatis, infantry para- 
pets, and epaulements for batteries. 
After careful reconiioissance, an at- 
tack directly in front was negatived : 
so "Warren, with the 2d and a divi- 
sion of tbe 6th corps, was impelled 
farther to our left (south), with in- 
structions to feel for tbe enemy’s 
flank and turn it if possible, wMle 
each corps commander should more 
closely examine the ground in his ! 
front, and report on the practicability 
of an assault. 

The next day was spent in this 
reconiioissance — the Eehel defenses 
being of course strengthened every 
hour — Gen, Wright, commanding a 
division of the 6th corps, reporting, 
at 6 p. M., that he had discovered a 
point on our extreme right where an 
assault might be made with a good 
prospect of clieap and decisive suc- 
cess. Warren soon reported from our 
29, . 


left that he had outflanked the ene- 
my’s line of defenses, and could easily 
assault and turn them. Meade tliere- 
upon decided to attack at all points 
next morning. 

At 8 p. M,, Warren reported to 
Meade in person, expressing such 
confidence in his ability to carry 
every thing before him, wdiile Trench 
had reported against the assault just 
ordered on the enemy’s center, that 
Meade decided to forego, or at least 
to postpone, that assault, and send 
two divisions of the 3d corps to reen- 
force Warren, so as to give him six 
divisions (nearly half the army), and 
thus render the success of his con- 
templated attack a moral certainty. 
So our men lay down once more on 
their arms, with orders to the corps 
commanders that the batteries of the 
right and center should open at 8 
A. M. f* at which hour, Warren was 
to make the grand assault : Sedgwick 
striking in on our right an hour later ; 
while the three divisions of the Ist 
1 and 3d corps, left to hold our center, 
which were only to demonstrate and 
menace in the morning, were to ad- 
vance and assault whenever the 
flank attacks should have proved suc- 
cessful. Meantime, our cavalry skir- 
mished at various points with the 
enemy’s, who attempted to molest 
our communications at the fords and 
elsewhere; hut who were repulsed 
and driven ofll 

Our batteries opened at the desig- 
nated hour ; onr skirmishers in the 
center dashed across Mine liim, push- 
ing hack those of the enemy ; while 
Sedgwick, -who had massed his col- 
umn during the night, as near the 
enemy’s lines as possible, awaited, 
tbe moment for attacl?:. But nothing 


Yol. II.— -26 


Hov. 3Q. 
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was .heard from WaiTen, till ten 
raiiiutes before 9, when his dispatch 
readied Meade, stating that he had 
found the enemy’s defenses so strong 
that he did not feel able to carry 
them, and had suspended his attack 
in consequence. Sedgwick was there- 
upon directed to hold off till further 
orders, while Meade galloped to 
"Warren, four miles off, and conferred 
with him as to the situation. He 
found Warren fixed in the conviction 
that an attack on this flank was 
hopeless ; and now it was too late to 
concentrate for a determined attack 
on the center ; while, if - the attempt ! 
to flank the enemy’s left was to he 
further prosecuted, the whole army 
must he moved toward our left, ahau- 
doning the turnpike, which was our 
main line of communication and of 
retreat. 

Meade concluded to desist for the 
day : the 6 th and 6 th corps, with 
two divisions of the 3d, returning to 
their former positions. Meanwhile, 
the opening of our batteries in the 
morning had exposed to the enemy 
the point on his left where we had 
purposed to attack, and he liad made 
haste to strengthen it by earthworks, 
abatis, and gnns. 

Our supply trains had been left 
north of the Hapidan. If the move- 
ment should ho persisted in, they 
must be brought over, in order that 
our soldiers’ haversacks might he re- 


plenished. Then the turnpike and 
plank roads must be abandoned, and 
our army cut loose from its resources, 
at a season wlien a few hours’ rain 
would convert the river in its rear 
into a raging, foaming flood. All the 
importaiit roads in this region run 
from Gordonsville and Orange Court 
House eastward to Fredericksburg ; 
and our army, moving sontliward to 
flank the enemy, must cut and bridge 
roads for its guns and trains. That 
army, if not discouraged by the bun- 
gles and failures of the last week, 
must by this time have been soured 
and intensely disgusted. To rnsli it 
now on the Rebel defenses — which 
had grown and were growing strong- 
er each hour — would be to expose it 
to defeat in a position where defeat 
was sure to be disastrous, and niiglit 
prove ruinous. Meade decided, there- 
fore, to back out — and this w,as the 
least wretched part of the entire 
wretched business. He says lie should 
have marched to the heights of Fred- 
ericksburg, if H{|lleck had left him 
at liberty to do so ; but be probably 
evinced more sense, if less spirit, in 
plnmply retreating, so bringing bis 
army back across the Eapidan during 
the night,*'’ and taking up liis pon- 
toons next morning, without having 
been pursued, or anywise molested 
during his retreat. And this ter- 
mma,ted, with the Army of the Poto- 
mac, the campaign of 1808. 


1 - 2 . 

Gen. A. P. Howe, testifying before tbe Com- 
mittee on tlio Conduct of the War, thus sums iip 
the judgment of those officers of his army who 
wore dissatisfied with Meade’s leadorsMp; 

“I do not think they have full confidence in 
the aliility or state of mind of Hen. Meade. 
What I mean hy that is liie animus that directs 
the itioyements of the army. They do not think 
there is that heart, and energy, and earnestness, 
of purpose in the war, to make every use of the 
means at his command to injure the enemy and 

(.-1,0 mi/>nfloafi,UTr : T An Tint think 


they have, I will not say confidence, but faith in 
Mm. They do not expect from him what the 
crisis seems to call for. They believe that, if he 
is attacked, he will do all he can to defend his 
position. But that he will act with zeal and en> 
w that his whole heart and soul arc in the 
bringing all the moans successfully to boar to 
break down the enemy, so far as I can judge, 
they do not look for that ; they do not expect it. 
So far as I can judge, a great many officers think 
he can do very well in a defensive fight. ; If he 
was called upon to guard the Potomac or Wash- 
ington, he will make good marches to stop the 
enemv ; but that he will be active, zealous, en- 
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Tlie more important militaiy ' op- 
erations ill (and from) West Yir- 
GiMiA, during 1863, were as follows : 

A raiding expedition, 1,000 strong, 
consisting of tlie 2d Yirginia (Union) 
cavalry, Col. J olin Toland, and 34ti 
Ohio infantry (mounted), wHcli struck 
out®^ from Browntown, Y^est Yir- 
ginia, crossing Lens mountain to 
Coal river, and tlience mowiig south- 
easterly by Ealeigli and Wyoming 
Court House, zigzagged over the 
Guyan, Tug, and several other ranges 
of mountains, swooped down®® on 
Wytheville, a village of 1,800 inhab- 
itants, and a place of considerable 
importance. Hitherto, they had pass- 
ed over * a rugged, wild, and sterile 
region, having very few inhabitants 
and no elements of resistance; hut, 
charging into Wytheville, they 'were 
fired on from the houses, whereby 
Col. Toland was soon killed and Col. 
Powell, S4th Ohio, mortally wound- 
ed, as were several of their leading 
subordinates. After firing some of 
the buildings whence they were thus 
assailed, our men, abandoning their 
dead and wounded, fell hack two 
miles and encamped ; starting for 
home, raider Lt.-Col. Franklin, 34th 
Ohio, early next morning. Tlimgry, 
worn out, and dispirited, they lost 
nearly half their horses on their de- 
vious way homeward : 'ivending from 
early dawn till midnight over the 

ergetie, in using his means to strike . successful 
offensive blows against the enemy, not at all ; he 
is not the man for that — at least that is my im- 
jjrossion. 

“ Qiiesiion : The same observation you apply 
to Gen. Meade will apply to the, corps command- 
ers you refer to, will it not ? 

'••Aiisircr: I think so. I do not know as it 
would be ])ropcr for me to state here the. terms 
we use in the army. However, we say there is 
too much Ooppei-headism in it. This is so for 
different reasons; with some, there is a desire to 
raise up Geu. McClellan; with others, there is 
a dislike to some of the measures of the Gov- 


roughest mountains, and being four 
days without food, till they struck 
Tug fork the second night, where 
they found and killed some cattle. 
Misled by a treacherous guide, they 
wasted next day wundering through 
the mountains, finding rations and 
feed at Fayetteville ; having ridden 
over 400 miles, lost 83 men, with at 
least 300 horses, and endured as much 
misery as could well be crowded into 
a profitless raid of eight days. 


Gen. W. W. Averill, setting forth 
from Huttonswlle, Eandolph county, 
moved do’wn the line diwding West 
from old Yirginia, pushing back the 
small Eebel forces in that quarter 
under Col. W. S. [^MiidwalP] Jack- 
son, and menacing an advance on. 
Staunton. At length, when near Lew- 
ishui’g and White Sulphur Springs, 
he was met®® by a force about erpal 
to his own, under Maj.-Gen Sam. 
Jones, but more immediately com- 
manded by Col. Geo. S. Patton, who 
had chosen a strong position in a 
gorge between steep mountains that 
precluded flanking, where a spirited 
fight was maintained throughout the 
day, and till noon of the next ; when 
Averill drew off, short of amrmmi- 
tion, leaving one disabled gim. He 
had calculated on help from Gen. 
Scammon, commanding on the Ka- 
nawha, which did not reach him. Our 

ernment ; they do not like tlio way the Negro 
question is handled. And, again, the impres- 
sion is made upon my mind that thero are some 
who have no faith in this war, who have no 
heart in it ; they will not do any thing to com- 
mit themselves; but there is a wide difference 
between doing your duty so as not; to commit 
yourself, and doing all that might reasonably be 
expected of you at these times. I do not know 
as I can express myself better than saying that 
there is Copperheadism at the root of the mat- 
ter.” 

« July 13. «« July 18. July 23. ““ Aug. 26, 
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total loss laere ’w^as 20T ; Patton re- 
ports Ms at 156j and says lie took ll'T 
prisoners. He attempted to pursue 
with cay airy 5 hut to little purpose. 
Averill returned to Huttonsville. 


Late in the Fall, Ayerill, starting 
from Beverly with some 5,000 men, 
and, chasing Col. ‘MndwalM Jack- 
son, struck®^ a somewhat smaller 
Eebel force under Gen. Echols, 


strongly posted on the top of Droop 
mountain, in Greenbrier county, 
routedhim, and drove him hack into 
Monroe county, with heavy loss. 
Ours was 120 in all; the Eehels 
twice or thrice so many, including 
100 prisoners, with 8 guns and 700 
small arms. West Yirginia was thus 
nearly cleared of armed Kehels at 
the close of the campaign ; and they 
never after entered it hut as raiders. 


XVIII. 

■THE OHATTAHOOGA OAMPAIGX. 

MIDDLE AND EAST TENNESSEE. 


While Gen. Poseerans, at Mur- 
freesboro’, was accumulating wagons, 
munitions, and supplies, for a deter- 
mined advance against Bragg’s army 
confronting him at Shelhyville or 
Tnllahoma, the noted and generally 
successful raider Morgan was prepar- 
ing, on our right, for a more exten- 
sive and daring' cavalry espedition 
than he had yet undertaken. Mean- 
time, a party of predatory horsemen, 
about 80 in number, claiming to be- 
long to the ;2d Kentucky Confederate 
cavalry, crossed the Ohio from west- 
ern Kentucky near Leavenworth, Ind., 
about the middle of Juno, raiding 
tlu’ongh Orange, Orleans, and Wash- 
ington counties ; and were trying to 
make their way back into Kentucky, 
when they were cornered’ by tlie 
Leavenworth home guards, Maj, Clen- 
deuin, and the steamboat Izetta, and 
were soon glad to surrender. Barely 
one of them escaped to the Kentucky 
shore, and he was immediately cap- 
tured. 


At length, setting out® from Spar- 
ta, Moi-gan crossed® the Oum].>er3and, 
then in flood, near Burkesville — 
building boats for his trains and 
swimming his horses — with a well- 
mounted force of 2,028 effectives and 
4 guns ; pushing hack Col. Wolford’s 
cavalry, who sought to impede Ms 
march, passing through'* Columbia, 
which was partially sacked by Ms 
subordinates, contrary to orders, and 
striking® Green river at Tehh’s bend; 
where 200 of tlie 25th Michigan, Col. 
O. H. Moore, had, wholly within the 
last 24 hours, intrenched themselves, 
formed abatis, tfec., and prei>ared to 
stay. Morgan summoned them in 
due form, and was eonrteonsly in- 
formed by Aloore that, on account of 
tMs being ‘ the glorious Fi>urth,’ lie 
could n’t entertain the proposition. 
Morgan, having two regiments at 
hand, forthwith assaulted; and a cles-. 
perate fight of some hours ensued, 
wherein Col Chenault, Maj. Brent, 
and several more of Ms best officers 


'‘Nov. G. ‘kmel9, 1803, *Juiie2L * July 1-2. " July 3. July 4. 
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were killed, and lie was finally com- 
pelled to draw off, badly worsted. 
Moore bad but 6 killed, 23 wound- 
ed. Morgan lost 25 killed and 20 
wounded.® 

Moving tbence on Lebanon, wMcli 
was held by Col. Hanson,’ 20tb Ky., 
with 400 of Ills men, Morgan sum- 
moned it at sunrise,® and was refused. 
After spending seven lionrs in fimit- 
less efforts to reduce it, be at lengtli 
ebarged into tbe town, and set fire 
to tbe buildings whence Hanson was 
firing — burning a good part of tbe 
place, and compelling Hanson to sur- 
render. Here Morgan’s young brother 
was killed, leading a charge. And 
be bad lost so much time at Tebb’s 
bend and here, that our cavalry were 
closing in upon him; so tbe Eebel 
raider decamped at dark, during a 
furious rain, compelling bis prisoners 
(whom he bad not yet had time to pa- 
role) to race ten miles in ninety min- 
utes to Springfield — one, who could' 
not or would not keep tbe pace, being 
shot dead by the way. 

Moving rapidly by Sbepberdsville 
and Bardstown,® Morgan struck tbe 
Ohio at Brandenburg,’® 40 miles be- 
• low Louisville ; seizing there tbe 
steamboats McCombs and Alice 
Dean, on which be crossed bis com- 
mand — increased, during bis prog- 
ress, by Kentucky sympathizers, till 
it was said now to number 4,000 
men, with 10 guns. The Alice Dean 
was burned ; the McCombs — ^wbicb 
probably belonged to a friend, who bad 
placed it where it would be wanted 
— was left unharmed. Gen. Hobson, 
who, with a bad start, bad been fol- 
lowing from the Cumberland, under 


tbe direction of Gen. II. M. Judah, 
reached Brandenburg just after Mor- 
gan’s last boat-load bad left it. 

Morgan sped inland, *by Corydon, 
Greenville, and Palmyra, to Salem, 
Ind., where be surrounded ” and cap- 
tured 350 ‘ Home Guards,’ who bad 
fallen back thus far from Corydon 
before him. He here broke up tbe 
raiboad, burnt the depot, and or- 
dered a general conflagration of mills 
and factories, but allowed each to be 
ransomed by tbe payment of $1,000 
in cash. Thence moving by zigzags, 
but in an easterly course, tbrougb 
Yienna, dividing up bis command so 
as to cut railroads and telegraphs 
on every side, the raider at once 
threatened'® Madison and demanded 
tbe surrender of Old Yernon, where 
a body of militia bad hastily assem- 
bled to oppose him ; but be decamped 
on finding tbe militia in earnest. 
Passing tbence tbrougb Yersailles,'® 
and making capital bargains in horse- 
trades all along, bis followers concen- 
trated at Harrison, just across the 
Ohio line ; sweeping around Cincin- 
nati at distances of T to 20. miles, 
and pushing thence by Miamisville, 
"Williamsburg, Sardinia, Piketon, and 
Jackson, they struck tbe OMo at 
Buffington island, not far below 
Parkersburg, whence they counted 
on an easy escape tbrougb tbe poor, 
thinly settled adjacent region of West 
Yirginia and north-eastern Kentucky 
to tbe more congenial shades of south- 
western Yirginia. 

Of com’se, they levied on the stores 
and granaries, as well as tbe stables 
and kitchens, along their route * but 
the pursuit was so hot that they 


* Tliey say. Moore says 50 killed, 250 wounded, ® July 6. ® July 6. “July l. “ duly 9. 

^ Brotlier of Roger W., the Rebel General. ^ July 11, July 12. ■ “ July 13-14. 
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found time to do comparatively little 
mischief. Grossing the Little Miami 
railroad, they obstructed the track at 
a spot suited to their pmpose, and 
watched it till the train, at 7 a. m., 
came down from Morrow ; throwing 
off the locomotive, killing the fire- 
man, and wounding the engineer; 
when they rushed out of the adjacent 
woods, and, wdiile the cars were being 
fired and burnt, they captured and 
paroled 200 unarmed rccrnits, who 
they had probably been apprised were 
coming. 

There was soine skiraiishing from 
day to day ; but the raiders were too 
strong for any force that could be as- 
sembled on the instant, while their 
route could not be foreseen, and they 
moved too swiftly — ^burning bridges 
and obstructing roads behind them — 
to permit the gathering cloud in their 
rear to overtake them : these having 
but a second and very inferior choice 
in swapping horses. 

Still, a considerable force had col- 
lected in their front at Chilicothe ; 
hut Morgan had pressing business in 
another direction. 

Hobson, on reaching the Ohio, had 
foreseen that the chase would ])e 
obliged to take water again, and had 
sent at once to Louisville to liave the 
river well patrolled by gunboats. And, 
so soon as it became evident that Mor- 
gan was making for Pomeroy or Gal- 
lipolis with intent to cross, the inhah- 
itants along the roads leading thither 
began to fall trees across them in his 
front, materially interfering with the 
freedom and celerity of his move- 
ments. At length, the weary, har- 
assed raiders struck the Ohio just at 
daylight, at a ford a little above 
Pomeroy, and sent across two com- 


panies, who were received wdtli a vol- 
ley, which plainly said, ‘■Mo thor- 
oughfare;’ and the next inomejit 
brought tidings of a gunboat, which 
had drawn! off when fired at, but 
would of course spread the alarm far 
and wdde. 

One of Morgan’s Colonels no-\v re- 
ported that he had charged and rout- 
ed a hostile force posted in rifle-pits 
not far distant, capturing 150 prison- 
ers ; and the chief was hurrying his 
preparations for crossing his men 
forthwith, when the roar of guns 
down the river argued gunboats at 
hand, just as tliree heavy columns 
of infantry appeared, crowning the 
hlnfls in his rear and on his right, 
opening fire on the close columns of 
the fugitives. Forthwith, the word 
was given to flee up the rivei', and it 
wms obeyed with alacrity; leaving 
guns, w’agons, with dismounted 
men, sick, wounded, &c., to the num- 
ber of 600, to become prisoners. 

Morgan and his remaining troop- 
ers sped up the river some 14 miles 
to Belleville ; whm'e they had fairly 
begun, at 3 p. m., to swim their horses 
across — 330 having got away — w^hen 
Gens. Hobson and Shackleford, in 
command of a division of their pur- 
suers, were again upon them ; wlrile 
several gunboats confronted them on 
the river, manned by G-en, Scammoii, 
commanding on the IvauawLa ; ho 
having brought dowui twm or three 
regiments to share in the hunt. As 
there was no hope in fighting, tlie 
raiders took post on a high, scarcely 
accessible bluff, where they w'cre sinn- 
moiied by Shackleford to sarrender. 
They asked an lioui* for considera- 
tion : he gave them forty minutes ; 
and, when these expired, all that re- 


July 19. 
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mained (over 1,000) gave up; but 
Morgan, with a small body of adbe- 
rents, bad put off, and was not in- 
cluded in the capitulation. Tbougb 
tbe surrender was made to tbe mili- 
tary, it is clear that tbe gunboats con- 
strained it ; tbe river being then so 
low that borsemen forded it, aided 
by a little swimming, with slight dif- 
ficulty. But tbe Moose, Lt.-Com’g 
L. Fitch, was always in the way when 
a crossing was attempted, dispensing 
shell and canister to all comers, and 
driving back tbe haggard, wayworn 
raiders to the shore they were so 
anxious to leavel Other gunboats 
were likewise on tbe alert; though 
the , low stage of tbe water forbade 
the use of any but tbe lighter and 
less effective. 

Morgan, with tbe remnant of bis 
force, now stripped of its guns and 
wagons, with all the miscellaneous 
plunder it bad hitherto accumulated, 
fled inland to McArthur; thence 
making another forlorn attempt to 
strike the river and cross just above 
Marietta ; then pushing inland again 
to Eastport, and thence irregularly 
north-east till near ISTew Lisbon, 
where they were at length so sur- 
rounded and hemmed in by militia, 
home guards, &c., in addition to the 
pursuers ever hot on their track, that 
they were driven to take refuge on 
a bluff, whence there was no escape; 
and here they surrendered at dis- 
cretion, Thus, of all who started on 
this li are-brained raid, less than 400, 
under dol. Adam K. Johnson, who 
got across at Belleville, and fled 
thence into south-western Tirginia, 
escaped death or captivity. Of the 
residue, some 500 were killed or 
wounded. And, while earnest at- 


tempts were made to demonstrate 
that the loss inflicted on the Fede- 
rals, in the diversion of forces, ent- 
ting of raihoads, &c,, outweighed its 
unquestioned cost, it is note-worthy 
that the Confederates never seemed 
to have any more brigades of cavalry 
which they wished to dispose of on 
similar terms. 

Morgan and several of his officers 
were taken to Columbus and con- 
fined in the penitentiary ; their heads 
being shaved, like those of ordinary 
felons. FTo good reason has been 
assigned for this treatment,, nor does 
it appear by whom it was ordered — 
certainly not by the Government. 
Mo labor was recpiired of them ; hut 
they were confined in cells ; whence 
seven of them, Morgan included, dug 
out and escaped;" changing their 
clothes in the sentry-hox on the outer 
wall, and separating so soon as they 
were free. Morgan and a Capt. 

I Hines proceeded at once to the Cin- 
1 cinnati depot, got upon the train, 
which they knew would start at 1 
A. M., and were carried by it very 
near to Cincinnati, when they put on 
the brakes at the rear of the train, . 
cheeked its speed, jumped off, and 
ran to the Ohio, across which they 
were ferried to Kentucky, and went 
at once to a house where shelter and 
refreshment awaited them. Thence, 
Morgan made his way through Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee to northern 
Georgia; losing his companion by the 
way, hut finding himself at last 
among those who did not fear to 
avow their sympathy with his cause, 
and their admiration for his cliarac- 
ter. Thence, he proceeded to Bicli- 
mond, where lie was greeted with 
an ovation, and made a speech, re- 
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eoimting liis adventures, and protest- 
ing tliat the telegraphic blazon which 
appeared at the nick of time of his 
having just arrived at Toronto, was 
“purely fortuitous,” and that “his 
escape was made entirely without 
assistance from any one outside” the 
prison — an assertion not needed to 
incite and justify a strong presump- 
tion that the fact was otherwise. 
Thence, he returned to service in 
East Tennessee ; where he was killed 
the next year. 

Gen. Eosecrans’s remaining inac- 
tive at Murfreesboro’ till late in the 
Summer of 1863 was dictated by 
imperative necessity. Ilis supplies 
were mainly drawn from Louisville, 
far distant, over a single railroad, 
traversing a semi-hostile country, and 
requiring heavy guards at every de- 
p6t, bridge, and trestle, to save it 
from destruction by Eebel raiders or 
incendiaries. Though his army was 
stronger than that which confronted 
him under Bragg, its cavalry was 
weaker;'* as had been proved at j 
Stone river, and in other collisions. 
Though his best efforts were given to 
strengthening it, he could hardly ob- 
tain horses so fast as they were worn 
out or lost through the Buj>erior ac- 
tivity, vigor, or audacity, of the Eebel 
partisans, Forrest, Wheeler, and Mor- 
gan. But, at length — Morgan hav- 
ing departed on his great raid into 
the Free States, and Kosecrans hav- 
ing obtained, since Winter, abont 
C,600 beasts of bnrden, partly by im- 
pressment — ^he felt justified in giving 
the order to advance. 

Of Bragg’s infantr y, 18,000, under 

Halleck, in Ms report, says he sent Bose- 
crans no moi'o_ horses, because he could not ob- 
tain forage for those he already had, Rosecrana 
responds that there was forage enough in the 


Bishop Polk, held a very strong po- 
sition, formidably in trenched, at Shel- 
byville, wliei’e over five miles of earth- 
works had been constructed, mainly 
by the labor of 8,000 slaves, drawn 
from Alabama and Georgia. Beliind 
this, 18 miles distant,’ and behind a 
difficult mountain region, traversed 
by bad roads, carried for miles 
through gorges so narrow that two 
wagons could scarcely pass, was an- 
other intrenched camp at Tnllahoma; 
Hardee’s eoi-ps, 12,000 strong, at 
Wartrace, on the right of Shelby ville, 
covering the railroad and holding 
the mountain gaps in its front. Be- 
side these, Bragg had a division un- 
der Buckner, at or near Knoxville 
and Chattanooga. Perhaps 40,000 
was the extent of the force he would 
be able to concentrate for a battle ; 
while Eosecrans bad not less than 
60,000 ; but then, if the former fell 
hack, destroying the railroads and 
bridges, he would naturally be 
strengthened; while Eosecrans, pro- 
tecting his communications, would 
he steadily becoming weaker. 

Eosecrans advanced'* with intent 
to flank the enemy’s right, eoncent^;a- 
ting on Manchester, and thence men- 
acing his communications below Tul- 
lahoma in such manner as to compel 
him to come out of liis strongholds 
and fight a battle on ground which 
gave him. no advantage. To do this, 
it was necessary to deceive Bragg by 
a feint of assaulting him in his works 
at Shelbyville ; thus compelling him 
to concentrate and uncover the diffi- 
cult mountain passes on his right, 
through which our main advan(ie 
must he made. And, on the day 

country ; yot his horses Ruffered for it, because 
bis cavalry was not strong enough to go out and 
■get it. It is not necessary to add that bis is tha^ 
better reason. Juno 24. 
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oiir moyement commenced, it began 
to storm, and continued to rain for 
seventeen successive days, swelling 
tbe mountain rills to torrents, and 
gullying tbe roads so badly that one 
division was three days , in marching 
21 miles, though unopposed and mak- 
ing the utmost- exertions. 

Our army moved on three main 
roads: the 14th corps, Gen. Thomas, 
in the center, toward Manchester; 
the 21st, Gen. Crittenden, on om 
left, toward McMinnville ; the 20th, 
Gen. A, D. McCook, directly on 
Shelby ville ; , Gen. Gordon Granger’s 
reserve division supporting both the 
14th and 20th. Crittenden’s move- 
ment was to be made last, with one 
brigade of cavalry under Turehin; 
all the rest, under Stanley, was 
thrown out on our right. 

Every movement directed, thdugli 
impeded and somewhat delayed by 
the nearly impassable state of the 
roads, was .successfully made. Lib- 
erty gap, in McCook’s front, was car- 
ried by a vigorous, advance of J ohii-'' 
son’s division; while Hoover’s gap, 
in Thomas’s front, was surprised by 
Wilder’s mounted brigade of Rey- 
nolds’s division, and held against 
heavy odds till Reynolds could bring 
up his entire division and secure it. 
On the 27th, Eosecrans had his head- 
quarters in Manchester, with Thom- 
as’s corps around him; Sheridan, 
•with the right division of McCook’s 
eor|)s, arriving next morning, and 
the rest of that corps during the 29th. 
The enemy, deceived and overpow- 
ered, had been forced back, with lit- 
tle more than smart, persistent skir- 
misldiig, to Fairfield. Manchester 
itself had been surprised by Wilder 
on the morning of that day. 


Granger had started from Triune, 
on bur extreme right, moving by Ro- 
ver and Middleton, pnsliing back the 
enemy, by lively skirmishes at either 
place, to Christiana, on the road from 
Murfreesboro’ to Shelby ville, where 
he was joined hy Stanley ; advan- 
cing®’ thence on Gny’s gap, covering 
Shelbyville, which was at first firmly 
held hy the enemy ; hut, after two 
liom’s’ skirmishing, they suddenly fell 
hack, as though they had been cover- 
ing a retreat. Granger at once di- 
rected Stanley to advance his cavalry 
and clear the gap, which was quickly 
done ; the Rebels making all Bjiced 
for seven miles to their rifle-pits, 
barely three miles north of Shelby- 
ville, where two well-posted guns 
checked the pursuit. But Granger, 
now satisfied that the enemy must 
he evacuating, ordered a fresli cav- 
alry charge, before which the foe 
again gave way, and were chased to 
within a short mile of the town, 
where tluee 'guns were planted so as 
to sweep all the approaches, formida- 
bly backed by infantry. It was now 
6 p. M,, and, Granger having his in- 
fantry well np, Stanley again charged, 
and in half an hour Shelbyville was 
ours, with three excellent brass guns, 
more than 600 prisoners, 3,000 sacks 
of corn, &c., <&g, Wheeler escaped 
by swimming Duck river; but the 
•1st Confederate cavalry, which had 
formed to stop our charge to enable 
him to do so, were mainly killed or 
taken. 

Om* army now rested a little, while 
reconnoissaiices were made to ascer- 
tain the position of the enemy, and 
Wilder was sent to strike the railroad 
in Bragg’s rear near Decherd, bnrn 
Elk river bridge, and do whatever 
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other execution lie might. He failed 
in tills — tlie bridge being too strongly 
held — ^l)ut damaged the railroad a 
little, and thorouglily alarmed the 
enemy; so that, on a rcne’^ral of 
Eosecrans’s maneuvers to flank Tul- 
lalionia as lie bad flanked Shelby- 
viile, Bragg decanipedy'* and three 
divisions of our infantry entered it 
at noon next day. 

Gens. Sheridan, Thomas, and Tur- 
ehin, severally struck the Rebel rear- 
guard on Elk river the day after; 
but found that stream so swollen by 
the incessant rains as to be scarcely 
fordable. 'When they did cross, the 
enemy had wholly disappeared, and 
were beyond the reach of present 
pursuit. 

Thus, in nine days, Rosecrans had, 
without a serious engagement, cleared 
Middle Tennessee of the Rebel army, 
at a cost of barely 560 men; disa- 
bling at least as many, and taking 
1,634 prisoners, 3 guns, and much 
other spoil. And only the celerity 
of Bragg’s flight, with the lack of 1 
suspicion on our side that he would 
abandon the State and his strong po- 
sitions without a struggle, saved him 
from still greater disasters. 

Bragg, having obtained a fair start, 
by running while Rosecrans was in- 
tent on fighting, and having the use 
of a railroad whereon to transport his 
heavy guns and supplies, destroying, 
it behind him, easily made good his 
flight over the Cumberland mount- 
ains and the Tennessee ; crossing the 
latter at and near Bridgeport, where 
he destroyed the I’Mlroad bridge be- 
hind him. Rosecrans was expected 
at "Washington to follow him up 
sharply: but how could he? His 
army mnst live ; and it could by no 


means subsist on what was left it by 
Bragg’s devouring host in that nig- 
ged, sterile region ; while the wagon- 
ing of food, much more of forage, 
over the steep, often waterless mount- 
ains that abound there, was utterly 
impracticable. "While, therefore, his 
light troops followed the flying enemy 
to the river, and his advanced posts 
stretched from Stevenson on the right 
to Pelham on the left, the General 
kept his main body behind the Cum- 
berland mountains, on a line from 
Winchester to McMinnville, while 
his engineers impaired the railroad 
down to Stevenson ; wRen the East 
Tennessee road was in like manner 
repaired thence to Bridgeport,®^ and 
Sheridan’s division of McCook’s corps 
thrown forward to hold it. Even by 
the help of such a railroad line, Rose- 
crans felt that forage could not be 
had in that rugged, wooded, scantily 
grassed region, until the Indian corn 
was far enough matured to afford it. 
At length, having already accumula- 
ted considerable supplies at Steven- 
son, our army moved on Thomas’s 
corps following the general direc- 
tion of the railroad to Ste’^^enson 
and thence to Bridgeport ; McCook’s 
corps moving on its riglit, with Stan- 
ley’s cavalry thrown flir out on that 
flank; while Crittenden’s corps, on 
our left, advanced in three columns, 
under Wood, Tan Oleve, and Palm- 
er, Irom Manchester and McMinn- 
ville, across the Sequatchie valley at 
different points, moved directly on 
Chattanooga, the remaining Rebel 
stronghold in Tennessee, the key of 
East Tennessee and of all practicable 
northern approaches to Georgia. 

These movements were so thor- 
oughly prepared and judiciously 
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timed tliat "but four or five days 


were employed in tlieir execution, 
despite tlie ruggedness of tlie country 
— tlie Sequatchie valley cleaving the 
heart of the Cumberland mountains 
for 50 miles, and of course douhling 
the labor of crdfesing them — and 
Chattanooga was wakened’*® by shells 
thrown across the river from the 
eminences north of it by "Wilder’s 
mounted brigade, simultaneonsly with 
Van Cleve’s division emerging from 
the mountains at Poe’s crossing, con- 
siderably to our left ; while Thomas’s 
corps and part of McCook’s prepared 
to pass the Tennessee at several 
points below. 

The Tennessee is here a very consid- 
erable river, wdtli its som-ces 200 miles 
distant, while the mountains that 
closely imprison it increase the diffi- 
culties of approach and passage. But 
some pontoons were at hand ; while 
other material was quietly collected 
at points concealed from hostile ob- 
servation ; and a few days sufficed 
for the construction of bridges by 
Sheridan at Bridgeport, Beynolds at 
Shell Mound, some 10 or 15 miles 
above, and by McCook at Caperton’s 
ferry, opposite Stevenson, below ; 
while Gen. Braiinaii prepared to cross 
on rafts at Battle creek, between 
Bridgeport and Shell Mound, . The 
passage was commenced” by Mc- 
Cook, and completed at all points 
•within ten days: the several corps 
pushing forward, across high, steep 
mountains, to concentrate at Tren- 
ton, Georgia, in the valley of Look- 
out creek, which runs north-easterly, 
into the Tennessee just below Chat- 
tanooga. 

But it was not the plan to approach 
that stronghold in force down this 
*“Aug.21. 


narrow valley, hut only with a 
brigade of Crittenden’s corps, which 
should climb thence, by a path known 
as the hTickajack trace, the lofty 
ridge known as Lookout moujitain, 
looking down, fi-om a fashionable re- 
sort known as Snmmertown, into the 
streets of Chattanooga ; while Tho- 
mas, with his corps, supportedffiy 
McCook, should push boldly forward, 
through Frick’s or Stevens’s gap, 
across Mission ridge, into the far 
broader valley known as McLamore’s 
cove, which is traversed by the 
Chiokama-uga creek to the Tennes- 
see just above Chattanooga. 

Bragg was in a quandary. Chat- 
tanooga was strong, and he could 
hold it against an assault by Eose- 
craiis’s larger army ; but wliat use in 
this, and how long coidd he defy 
starvation, if that army, Iiaving 
crossed the river below him, should 
cut his communications and establish 
itself across the railroad in his rear? 
To abandon Chattanooga was to 
provoke clamor; hut to divide his • 
forces, or allow them to be cooped 
up here, was to court destruction. 
He did wffiat Johnston tried, when 
too late, to have done with regard to 
Vicksburg— he relinquished Gbatta- 
nooga and saved Ms army ; retiring ” 
southward into Georgia, ami posting 
his divisions along the highway from 
Gordon’s mill to Lafayette, facing 
Pigeon mountain, through whose 
passes our army was expected to 
I emerge from McLamore’s cove. 

Eosecraus was evidently misled — 
though he does not fairly admit it — 
into believing the enemy ahsorbitigly 
intent on escaping to Eome. Crit- 
tenden, having taken peaceful pos- 
session of Chattanooga, was directed 
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to leave ' one brigade as a gaiTison, 
and, bviugitig all liis corps across tlie 
Tennessee, pursue tlie enemy up tlie 
East Clnclcamauga creek and railroad 
to Tdriggold and Dalton ; wliilc Tlio- 
mas, backed by McCook, emerging 
from McLumore’s cove tlirougli Dug- 
gap of Pigeon niountaiu, should 
swoop down on Lafayette, driving or 
sniasbing all before him. 

Boseci-ans ivas too fast entirely. 
Bragg was not fleeing to Koine, and 
had no idea of going thither at pres- 
ent. On the contrary, he was silently 
concentrating around Lafayette the 
most numerous and effective army 
which had ever yet upheld the Rebel 
standard westward of the Allegha- 
iiies. To render it such, Buckner 
had been summoned from Ivnoxville, 
abandoning East Tennessee to Burn- 
side without a struggle ; Johnson had 
been drawn upon for a strong division 
under "VT alker on one hand — matters 
being now quiescent in and about 
Mississippi — wliile Lee, having satis- 
fied himself that Richmond was in no 
danger fiom Meade, had disj)atched 
Longstreet’s heavy corps, of veterans 
fi'om the Rupidaii ; and every thing 
in the shape of militia, &c., that 
could be gleaned from Georgia, had 
been set to guarding bridges, depots, 
&c., so as to send every good soldier i 
to the front. Rosecrans estimates 
Bragg’s entire force, when he had 
thus been strengthened, at 92,000 — 
an enormous excess over ours — and 
there is no reasonable doubt that he 
had at length more men under his 

"'Sept. 11. "" Sept. 10.“septdA' Sept. 13, 
roUard sees the maltor in a different light ; 
and liis view seems worth considering. He says : 

“ During the 9th, it was ascertained that a 
column of the enemy had crossed Lookout mount- 
ain into tho cove, by the way of Stevens’s and 
Cooper’s gaps. Thrown off his guard by our 
rapid laovomont, apparently id, xoteeat, 'WliOii iu 


command than composed the army 
which was blindly, eagerly rushing 
uponhiiii, as if intent on a deer-hunt 
rather than a life-and-deatli struggle 
with a wary and formidable foe. 

Crittenden advanced to Ring- 
gold, throwing forward Wilder’s 
mounted men to Tunnel hill, where 
they had a heavy skirmish, while 
ITazen, with Crittenden’s rear divis- 
ion, closed up on the advance ; but, 
by this time, Regley’s division, of 
Thomas’s corps, advancing to Dug 
gap,” had found it decidedl}^ Iield by 
tbe enemy, who cc>nld not be persua- 
ded to leave. Baird’s division came 
up next morning ; but both together 
I were far too light, and wisely fell 
back, after a smart skirmisli, retreat- 
ing down the cove. And now Crit- 
tenden, justly alarmed for his com- 
munications, made” a rapid flank 
march to Gordon’s mill — ^Wilder, cov- 
ering his real’, having to fight smartly 
at Sill’s tan-yard by the way ; ■while 
McCook, having completely flanked 
Bragg’s position by^a southward ad- 
vance nearly to xilpine, far on Bragg’s 
left, became satisfied that the Rebel 
army was not retreating, and that he 
was ill very deep water : so he com- 
menced, ''' by order, a very rapid 
movement to connect with Thomas, 
away, on his left. In doing tins, he 
was carried down into Lookout valley, 
thence up the mountain and down 
again ; so that he only closed up to 
Thomas on the I'Tth. 

Bragg had sprung his trap too 
soon.” Had he permitted Tliomas 

reaUty we had concentrated opposite his center, 
and deceived by inforinatiou from desertera and 
others sent into his lines, tlie enemy xn-es.scd on 
Ms columns : to intercept us, and thus exposed 
: himself in detail. , 

“ A splendid opportunity was now presented 
to Bragg. The detached force in McLamore’s 
cove was Thom.a,s’3 corps. Being iiumodintely 
opposite Lafayette, at and near wliicli U en. Bragg 
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to force Ms iv^ay tliroiigli Dug gap, 
mtli barely a decent show of resist- 
ance, lie iniglit have criisbed this first 
and our other corps in rapid succes- 
sion ; or he might, disregarding Tho- 
mas, have hurled his whole army 
upon Crittenden at Einggold, crush- 
’ed him, and then interposed between 
Thomas and Chattanooga. But when 
IsTegley and Baird were forced bach 
from Dug gap, the game was too 
plain. Instead of a keen chase after 
a flying enemy, it was at once com- 
prehended hy our Generals that they 
must concentrate and fight for their 
lives. 

Lafayette lies some 25 miles south 
hy east of Chattanooga, on the main 
highway leading thence into Georgia, 
behind Pigeon mountain, in a valley 
whence Pea Yiiie creek flows north- 
ward into the Chickamauga. Eight 
or ten miles north of Lafayette, the 
highway aforesaid passes through a 

had all his forces concentrated, it was completely 
at the mercy of the latter. It was only neces- 
sary that Gen. Bragg should fall upon it with 
such a mass as wou]^ have crushed it; then 
turned down Chattanooga valley, thrown him- 
self in between the town and Crittenden, and 
crushed him ; then passed back between Look- 
out mountain and the Tennessee river into 
Wills’s vallej'-, and cut off McCook’s retreat to 
Bridgeport; thenoe moved along the Cumber- 
land range into the rear of Burnside, and disposed 
of him. 

“No time was to be lost in talcing advantage 
of a blunder of the enemy, into wiiieh he had 
fallen in his stupid conceit that the Confederates 
were retreating. Instant orders were given to 
Maj.-Gen. Hindman to prepare his division to 
move against Thomas ; and he was informed that 
another division from Lt.-Gen. D. H. Hill’s com- 
mand, at Lafayette, would move up to Mm and 
cooperate in the attack. 

“Gen. Hill received his orders on the night of 
the 9th. He replied that he could not undertake 
the movement; that the orders were impractica- 
ble ; tlmt Cleburne, who commanded one of Ms 
divisions, was sick ; and that both the gaps, Bug 
and Catlett’s, through which they were required 
to move, v/ere impassable, having been blocked 
by felled timber. 

“Early the next morning, Hindman was 
promptly in position to execute his part of the 
critical movement. Disappointed at Hill’s refu- 
sal to move, Gen. Bragg, with desperato haste, 


gap in Pigeon mountain into llc- 
Lamore’s cove, crossing the West 
Chickamauga at Gordon’s mill. As 
Bragg was well aware that Thomas 
was in the upper part of that cove 
or valley, lie moved down this road 
by his right, with intent to flank the 
left of our army — or so much of it as 
he might find in the cove — meaning 
thus to interpose between it and 
Chattanooga, and, if possible, be- 
tween Thomas’s corps and Critten- 
den’s. But Crittenden, as we have 
seen, had seasonably taken the alarm, 
and moved hastily across from Ping- 
gold to the Chickamauga ; while Mc- 
Cook, zigzagging down and up Mis- 
sion ridge, had likewise made his way 
into the cove, and was in position, 
with most of our army, along the 
Lafayette and Chattanooga road, from 
above Gordon’s mill on our right a 
full third of the distance to Possville, 
a small hamlet situated in a gap of 

dispatched an order to Maj.-Gen. Buckner to 
move from his present position at Anderson, 
and execute, without delay, the orders issued to 

imi. 

“ItAvas not until the afternoon of tho 10th, 
that Buckner joined Hindman ; the two com- 
mands being united near Davis's cross-roads in 
the cove. Ihe enemy was stil lin flagrant error: 
moving his three eolunins with an apparent dis- 
position to form a junction at or near Lafayette. 
To strike in detail these isolated commands, and 
to fall upon Thomas, who had got the enemy’s 
center into McLamore’s cove, such rapidity was 
necessary as to surprise the enemy before he 
discovered his mistake. 

“Lt.-Gen. Polk was ordered- to Anderson’s, 
to cover Hindman’s rear; who, at midnight of 
the 10th, again received orders at all hazards to 
crash the enemy’s center, and cut his way through 
to Lafayette. The indomitable Cleburne, despite 
the obstructions in tho road, had moved up to 
Dug gap; was in position at daylight, and only 
waited the sound of Hindman’s guns to move on 
the enemy's flank and rear. 

“ Courier after courier sped from Dug gap to 
urge Hindman on. But it was too late. The ene- 
my had discovered the mi.stake that had well- 
nigh proved his rain. Ho had, taking advantage 
of our delay, retreated to the mountain passes ; 
and so the movement upon Thomas, wbich prom- 
ised such brilliant results, was lost by an anach- 
ronism by which the best-laid military schemes 
are so frequently defeated.” 
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Mission , ridge, four miles soutli of 
OHattanooga and six or eiglitnortli 
of Gordon’s mill. Bnt IST egley’s di- 
'vdsioii watclied Owen’s ford, a mile, 
or so to OTir right, wliere another and 
inferior road over Pigeon mountain 
crossed the creek near Crawfish 
spring ; while Sherman’s and Jelf.' 
C. Davis’s divisions of McCook’s 
corps were posted intermediately on 
the right of, but far nearer, onr main 
lino, holding the road which, striking 
off from the main Lafayette road a 
little north of Gordon’s mill, keeps 
straight np the cove on the west side 
of the Chickamanga. Gordon Gran- 
ger, with liis reserved corps, was 
posted two or three miles in the rear 
of onr left, covering all the roads 
leading from the east and south-east 
into Eossville, and thus to Cliatta- 
nooga. 

Rosecrans had been deceived, and 
was taken at disadvantage, as many 
a good General had been before him. 
Instead of being warned, as he should 
have been, by Meade and Halleck, 
had their spies been worth a rush, 
that a heavy corps had been detaclied 
from Lee’s army and probably sent 
against him, he had very recently re- 
ceived advices of an opposite tenor. 

lllinty, ttommaiiding our 'cavalry 
on the loft, had been scouting nearly 
to Dalton, and had had several smart 
skirmishes ” with the enemy’s horse 
near that place, Ringgold, Lett’s, and 
Roeks])ring church. As he still held 


““ llo had Ijean favored, just before, "with tho 
foHowing dispatch; v'hidi clearly proves that 
Lis rash pursuit of Bragg was dictated from, or 
at least expected at, Washington: 

“WAsniKOTON, Sept. 11, 1863. 
"BurriBido telegraphs from Cumberland gap 
that ho holds all East Tonnossee above Loudon, 
and also the gap of the North Carolina moun- 
Uiins. A cavalry force is moving toward Athena 
to connect with you, Afisr holding the nioun- 


the left, after onr concenlration, being 
thrown across the Lafayette j-(»ad, he 
was here attacked in force, and 
compelled to give gronnu ; diowing 
that Bragg was massing lieavlly on 
liis right, and crossing tlio C'hicka- 
mauga below (north of > G i nah )n's mill, 
Rosecrans was by tin.- time aware 
that the matter threatened to he se- 
rious. The stubborn afrack ou Minty 
evinced a disposition to iuvu liis left 
and cut him off from Ro'-s\-i]]e, Ckat- 
tanooga, and any practicable Lhie of 
retreat. The hulk of his ai'iny was 
too far up the valley f<n’ ellective 
resistance to such a demo isstnat ion. 
The next day,““ therefore, w:a- devo- 
ted by him to concentrating his force 
more compactly, and fai'ther to the 
left ; Bragg (wliose i\"‘enlbi'comeiits 
from Yirginia were just cohni.ng up 
from Dalton, where they had de- 
barked from the cars), contenting 
himself with a fresli attack liy W alk-. 
er’s division on Minty’s ami oiiMildn 
er’s horsemen at AlexamlerV bridge, 
which was carried, but hurjned; onr 
left being now fairly driven iti to the 
Rossville and Lafayett e road ; thougli 
heavy clouds of diisf were raised in 
front of our rigid also. All ilio fords 
for miles below (lordonV mill were 
emmiy, wlio 
cross the 
v'lirf ready 
sioii of Long- 
■ood, belli g ill 
right ; thougli 

tain passes on tho west, n.-ja! LuImk or sumo 
other point on the railroafl. to prerent th'-- re- 
turn of Bragg’s army, it will be fk-ciueil whctlier 
your army shall move j'artht r into Oonruia 
and Alabama. It is renorteil liere by cie.-'t rlcrs 
that a part of Bragg's arm g / o , /• ■./ ■ Ari . It 
is important that tho inU.li of thi.-t .sln.mld bo 
ascertained as early as ]iosslb!ti. 

“H. W. Halleck, Coiniiiundcr-iu-Chief.” 

Sept. 15 , Sept. IT. Frid.-ty, SepI,. IS. 


now in the hands of tb 
were firmly established 
creek. By nighf, Lr.agg 
for the onset — a divi^ 
street’s men, under .11 
position on his extreme 
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Longstreet Mmself did not come np 
till next morning.^" 

Oiir army, lio-w concentrated, was 
about 55,000 strong — seven divisions, 
under "Wood, Yan Cleve, Palmer, J. 
J, Eeynolds, Joliiison (R. YT.), Baird, 
and Brannan, forming our main line 
— perliaps 30,000 strong, ranging from 
right to left from Gordon’s mill north- 
ward ; the residue posted on the right 
and in reserve, as has already been 
stated. P)ragg’s general plan of bat- 
tle was the same as at Stone river, 
save that he now attempted to turn 
and cnisli our left as he then did our 
riglit. The Yirginians, under B, John- 
son, were on his extreme right, already 
across the creek, and were to flank 
and turn our left; while Walker 
was to cross at Alexander’s (burned) 
bridge, just above, supported by 
Buckner (recently arrived with eight 
brigades Ironi East Tennessee) ; the 
whole advancing upon and crushing 
our left by a left-wheel movement, 
while Polk was to press our flont 
at .Gordon’s mil][, fighting his way 
straiglit across, if possible; if not, 
then to veer to the right and cross 
at Bedford’s or Dalton’s ford, lower 
down ; while Hill (D, H.) should 
cover his left flank, and assail in 
flank an 3 ^ force that should attempt 
to move down from the isolated di- 
visions on our right to tlie support 
of our front and left. Wheeler’s cav- 
alry was assigned the easy task of 
Ih'flding the gaps in Pigeon mount- 
ain, covering the Rebel left and rear, 
and gatliering up) all stragglers from 
the front. From favorable points on 
Pigeon mountain, Bragg’s scouts — 
in fact, whole hriga9.es of his men 
— liad looked down on our army as 
it moved generally northwai’d in the 
Sept. 19. 


act of concentration, noting its posi- 
tions and the strength of each coips 
and division — theirs being all the 
time concealed from ns. The advan- 
tage thus secured -was a very great 
one, and explains, otherwise than hy 
superior generalship, the fact that 
their troops were so disposed for and 
handled in action as to he more effec- 
tive in proportion to tli eh numbers 
than ours were. And thus, when 
night fell,^’ two-thirds of Bragg’s 
army was across the creek, holding 
firmly all the fords they cared for, 
save those dhectly at Gordon’s mill, 
and had inflicted quite as much 
damage as they had suftered. True, 
the stream was often, if not gen- 
erally, fordable ; hut its hanks were 
in good piaii; steep and rocky ; so 
that, had they been skilfnllly de- 
fended and firmly held, they could 
not have been carried witliont heavy 
loss. 

Polk was in chief command on the 
Rebel right, as was Hood on the left ; 
and the former was proceeding to 
execute Bragg’s order aforesaid for a 
general flanking movement ; hut 
Thomas, who held our left, confront- 
ing him, chose to strike first, He 
had onty reached at daylight that 
morning the new position assigned 
liim by Rosecraiis, facing Reid’s and 
Alexander’s bridges or fords, wdien 
Col. Dan. McCook, commanding a 
brigade of the reserve corps, reported 
that he had been holding the front 
here during the night, and had discov- 
ered a Rebel brigade this side of the 
Chickamaiiga, apparently isolated, 
and which he thought might ]:)0 cut 
off, as he (McCook) had destroyed 
Reid’s bridge directly behind it. 
.tiereupon, Thomas ordered Braiman 
Sept. 19. 
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to advance -witli two brigades on tbe 
road to Reid’s bridge, while Baird 
should throw forward the right wing 
of his division on the road to Alex- 
ander’s bridge ; thus attempting be- 
tween them to capture or crush the 
Rebel brigade, if such there were 
where McCook located, it. 

It was now 9 a. m. ; and, while 
Baird and Brannan were making the 
required movements, Palmer’s diris- 
ion of Crittenden’s corps came up 
and took post on Baird’s right. By 
10 A. M., Croxton’s brigade of Bran- 
nan’s division had become engaged, 
driving back Porrest’s cavalry; when 
Ector’s and Wilson’s infantry brig- 
ades were sent in by Walker to For- 
rest’s support. Croxton, of course, 
was brought to a dead halt ; but now 
Thomas sent up Baird’s division, and 
the Rebel brigades were hurled back, 
badly cut up. Hereupon, Walker 
in turn sent up Liddell’s division, 
making tlie odds against us two to 
one ; when Baird was in turn driven : 
the Rebels, charging through the 
lines of the 14th, 16!h, and 18th IX. S. 
regulars, taking two batteries ; while 
Walthall’s Georgia brigade captured 
the 5th regulars, 411 strong, and 
Govan’s, charging by its side, took 
100 more prisoners. 

One of the batteries here lost was 
the 1st Michigan, formerly Loomis’s ; 
regarded by the whole army with 
pride, and by those who served in it 
witJi an affection little short of idola- 
try. It had done yeoman service on 
many a hard-fought field, and was 
fondly regarded as well nigh invin- 
cil)lo. But now, abandoned by its 
supports, who recoiled before a Rebel 
charge in overwhelming force, with 
all its horses shot and most of its men 
killed and wounded, it could not be 
VOL. 11. — 27 
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drawn off, and was doomed to be lost. 
Its commander, Lt. Y an Pelt, refused 
to leave it, and died, sword in hand, 
fighting — one against a thousand — 
by the side of his guns. 

And now Jolmson’s division of 
McCook’s corps, and Reynolds’s of 
Thomas’s, came np at quick step, and 
were instantly put in by Thomas — 
as was Palmer’s division — on Baird’s 
right, giving a clear superiority to 
our line, which for the moment out- 
flanked the enemy, driving him back 
in disorder and with heavy loss on 
his reserves, posted near the creek ; 
retaking our lost gnus, and enabling 
Brannan and Baird to reform their 
disorganized commands. In resisting 
this advance, the Rebel Gen. Preston 
Smith was killed. The enemy’s po- 
sition on the creek was very strong, 
and it was not deemed wise to assault 
it : so our men rested on their arms, 
and there was a lull of an hour, or 
from 4 to 5 p. m. 

Thomas well understood that the 
fight was not over, and made liis dis-' 
positions accordingly; expecting that 
the next effort wnuld be to flank his 
left, carry the road, and gain his rear 
(as was Bragg’s original programme 
for the battle). But he judged that 
the enemy had had enough for the 
day, and had given orders for a con- 
centration of his divisions on more 
favorable ground, somewhat to the 
rear of that to whicb, they had ad- 
vanced, pursuing their 'advantage ; 
when his front was again ch arged by 
Liddell’s and Gist’s divisions — Rey- 
nolds being first struck on his right 
(Thomas having been looking for an 
attack on liis left) ; then Johnson, 
.then Baird, then Yaii Cleve — the 
Rebel charge being so impetuous 
and weighty as to throw our front 
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into disorder ; "but tliis was soon re- 
trieved, and tlie enemy repulsed: 
Brig.-Gen. W, Hazen, of Crittenden’s 
corps, massing 20 guns on a ridge 
that commanded the Bossville road, 
forming an infentry support of such 
men as he could hastily collect — ^his 
own brigade not being at hand — and 
pouring a cross-fire of grape at short 
range into the enemy’s charging col- 
umn, till it recoiled in disorder, and 
the day was saved. 

Another charge was made on J ohn- 
son’s front just at sunset by Pat. 
Cleburne, (‘ the Stonewall Jackson of 
the West,’) with a division of Hill’s 
corps, who pressed up to our very 
lines, and claim to have gained some 
advantage ; but night soon fell, and 
the day’s fighting was done — either 
army resting without fires in the 
keen Autumn night air of that 
mountain region, on the field where 
it had so stoutly fought. 

There had been some artillery prac- 
tice during the day on our right, but 
no serious efiiu't, till afternoon ; when 
Stewart threw forward Brown’s, Clay- 
ton’s, and Bate’s brigades by tnrns, 
charging one of our batteries and 
capturing three guns; hut he was 
soon sent to the right about, and 
compelled to leave the guns where 
he found them. The attack at this 
point, though for some time persisted 
in, was a conceded failure. 

Hood, holding the Hebei left, hav- 
ing cannonaded in the morning with 
no advantage, threw in, at 3 p. m., 
two of his divisions — his own, under 
Law, and Bushrod Johnson’s — at- 
tacking Jefi; 0. Davis’s division of 
^[(iCook’s corps, pushing it back from 
the road, and eaptimng a battery; 
but Davis maintained a firm fz’ont 
against superior numbers till near 


sunset, when Bradley’s brigade of 
Sheridan’s division came to his aid, 
and he charged the enemy in turn, 
recapturing the battery (8tli Indiana) 
that he had lost, taking quite a num- 
ber of prisoners, and driving the ene- 
my back across the road, (though 
Trigg’s brigade of Preston’s division 
came to his aid), and closing the day 
wdth decided advantage to our arms. 

Superficially regarded, the net re- 
sult of that day’s combat was favora- 
ble. Our army had lost no ground for 
which it had contended, and claimed 
a net gain of three guns. Our losses 
ill men had doubtless been less tliaii 
those of the enemy. And, as we were 
standing on the defensive, we might 
fairly claim the result as a success. 

But the truth was otherwise. Our 
soldiers were clearly outnumbered, 
and now they felt it. Every brigade 
but two of our army had been under 
fire — most of tliem hotly engaged — 
wliile the enemy had several yet in 
reserve. "VYe had no rcenforcementa 
at hand, and could expect none; 
while Hindman^s division (three bri- 
gades) and McLaws’s (tAvo brigades 
of veterans, fresh from Virginia) came 
lip during the night, and were posted 
just where experience had proved 
that they were most needed. And 
beside, Longstreet himself came up, 
and took command of tlieir right 
wing — and he was worth at least a 
brigade. The best estimate tliat can 
be formed of their entire force on this 
bloody field makes it 10,000 ; which, 
on ground affording so little advan- 
tage to the defensive, was a dear 
overmatch for Hosecrans’s i>o,000. 
And, though the qn-ofane axiom that 
‘God is on the side of the strongest 
battalions,’ is not ahvays and abso- 
lutely true, it is certain that, as be- 
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tween two armies equally brave, 
equally disciplined, and equally well 
bandied, tlie decidedly larger — 'the 
ground affording no considerable ad- 
vantage to the defensive— must gen- 
erally triumph. 

During the night, Bragg moved 
Breckinridge’s division of Hill’s 
corps from his extreme left to his ex- 
treme right : being still intent on 
flanking our left, and interposing be- 
tween it and Chattanooga. 

Our corps commanders reported 
to Bosecrans after nightfall. Begley 
had been brought down from onr ex- 
treme riglit during the afternoon, 
and sent in just before night, on Yan 
Cleve’s right, pushing back the ene- 
my. He was now ordered to report 
to Gen. Thomas ; McCook being re- 
quired to replace Iiim by one of his 
divisions. McCook v/as ordered to 
close well on Thomas, refusing his 
right, and covering tlie position at 
widow Glenn’s, where Thomas had 
his headquarters. Crittenden was 
to hold two divisions in reserve, 
ready to support McCook on our 
right or Thomas on the left, as should 
become necessary. These orders he- 
ing given, our Generals lay down to 
snatch a brief rest ; and tlie silence 
was thenceforth unbroken. 

At dayliglit,"’ Eosecrans, attended 
by part of his staff, was galloping 
iihmg our lines. He found McCook’s 
right too flir extended, and Davis, 
with the reserve division, too far to 
the right ; as were also Crittenden’s 
two dimsions in reserve, and ordered 
the recpiisite changes of position. 
Begley had not yet moved when 

Sunday, Sept. 20. 

Polk says that, when he was ready to ad- 
vance and attack, he found a division of the left 
wing (Longstreet’s) directly in his front ; so that, 


the General returned from visiting 
our left, and was now directed to send 
Thomas his reserve brigade only; 
holding his place in the line with the 
other two till relieved. Crittenden, 
having his reserves at hand, was now 
directed to relieve him ; but failed 
promptly to do so ; and it was nearly 
10 o’clock when Begley was relieved 
and enabled to proceed to strengthen 
Thomas, where he was sorely needed. 

Both armies stood to their arms at 
daylight ; and the battle was to have 
opened at once by an attack by Hill’s 
corps on our left ; but Polk’s aid, 
sent with the order, could not find 
him ; and the fighting did not com- 
mence till A. M, In fact, it GOiild 
not, without destraction to the as- 
sailants ; for a dense fog filled the 
valley, rendering all objects indistin- 
guishable at a few yards’ distance.; 
so that an attack might better have 
been delivered on any moonless hut 
starlit night.‘“ Meantime, Thomas’s 
(3orps (augmented by successive re- 
enforcements, till it was now more 
than half our army) improved the 
non-shining hours by throwing up 
rude breastworks of logs and rails, 
which stood it in good stead there- 
after. 

The fog having lifted, Breckin- 
ridge, facing and ov(3rlapping our 
extreme left, advanced his fresh di- 
vision, flanking our army, and push- 
ing across the Eossville road, fight- 
ing desperately, and facing to the left 
when he had gone forward toward 
Hossville so far as liis orders required. 
The movement was taken up in suc- 
cession by the divisions flirtlier and 

had he literally obeyed his orders, he must have 
slaughtered their own men. He had no choice 
but to wait till it was taken out of his way ^ 
and this consumed some two hours. 
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farther toward the Behel center — 
Bragg thus rene-wing the attempt to 
interpose between our army and 
Chattanooga, which Thomas had dis- 
concerted by his advance and attack 
of the previous day. But now Beat- 
ty’s brigade of Negley’s division, 
moving from our right center, came 
iiito tuition beside Baird, on our ex- 
treme left, cheeking Breckinridge’s 
advance ; and, Baird and Beatty to- 
gether being still outnumbered and 
the latter losing ground, several regi- 
ments of Johnson’s division, hitherto 
in reserve, were sent up to Baird and 
posted by him on his front; and 
these, with Yandever’s brigade of 
Brannan’s division and part of Stan- 
ley’s of Wood’s division, completely 
restored the battle on this flank, 
hurling back Breckinridge’s com- 
mand in disorder ; Gens. Helm and 
Besbler being killed, Maj. Graves, 
chief of artillery, mortally wounded, 
and Gen. Adams severely wounded 
and taken prisoner. Breckinridge 
rallied his men on a commanding 
ridge in the rear of his advanced po- 
sition, where his heavy guns were 
posted to repel assault. Walker’s 
division first, then Cheatham’s Ten- 
nesseans, then Olehnrnc’s, and final- , 
ly Stewart’s, were sent to the support j 
of Breckinridge ; and tlie tide of | 
battle ebbed and flowed on tliis wing, j 
with frightful carnage on both sides, 
hut ^v’itlioiit material advantage to 
either. Still, Bragg’s attempt to 
tnm oiu' flank, so as to interpose his 
army between ours and Chattanooga 
was baffled by Thomas’s firmness 
a,nci that of the veterans under his 
command; while the struggle along 
our left center was equally clesperate, 
equally sanguinary, and equally in- 
decisive. 


Our right, however, had ere this 
been involved in fearful disaster. 
The movement of several divisions 
from right to left after the battle had 
actually commenced was at best haz- 
ardous, however necessary, and was 
attended with the worst possible re- 
sults. Hegley’s and Yan Cleve’s di- 
visions were successively ordered by 
Eosecrans to move to tbe support of 
Thomas on our left; while Wood 
was directed to close up to Beynolds 
on our right center, and Davis to 
close on Wood; McCook, command- 
ing on this wing, being directed to 
close down on the left with all possi- 
ble dispatch. 

Snell movements are at all times 
difficult of execution in tlie heat of 
battle, and in the face of a skillful, 
resolute, and vigilant enemy. In this 
instance, the hazard was increased by 
the fact that they were not clearly 
comprehended. Wood, understand- 
ing that he was ordered to 8uj)poTt 
Eeynolds, undertook to do so by 
withdrawing frOtUi the front and pass- 
ing to the rear of Braiman, who was 
in echelon slightly to the rear of Eey- 
nolds’s right ; thus opening a gap in 
our front, into which Loiigstreet at 
once threw Hood’s command, sup- 
ported by an advance of Buckner on 
om’ right flank. 

The charge was decisive. Davis, 
by McCook’s order, was just attempt- 
ing to fill with three light brigades 
the gap made by Wood's withdrawal, 
when Hood’s charging column poured 
into it, striking Davis on the right, 
and Brannan on the left, and Sheri- 
dan, of Crittenden’s corps, fartlier to 
the rear, cutting off five brigades 
from the rest of onr army, and push- 
ing them to our right and rear, with 
a loss of 40 per cent, of their numbers. 
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In sliort, our riglit wing, struck lieav- 
ily in flank wkile moving to tke left, 
was crumbled into fragments and sent 
flying in impotent disorder toward 
Kossville and Chattanooga, with a loss 
of thousands in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. Eoseerans, McCook, and 
many subordinate commanders, were 
swept along in the wild rush ; Sheri- 
dan and Davis rallying and reform- 
ing the wreck of their divisions by 
the way, and halting, with McCook, 
at Eossville ; while Eoseerans — ^pre- 
vented by the enemy from joining 
Thomas— hastened to Chattanooga, 
there to make all possible provision 
for holding the place ; since it now 
looked as though our whole army 
was or would be routed, and that 
desperate effort would be required to 
hold Chattanooga, so as to save what 
might be left of it from being cap- 
tured or driven pell-mell into the 
Tennessee. 

But matters, though had enough, 
were not so bad as they seemed to 
those who had shared or witnessed 
the ront and disper^on of our riglit. 
Thomas was still fighting stoutly and 
holding his own on oiir left ; when, 
not long after noon, Capt, Kellogg, 
who had been sent to hurry Sheridan, 
then expected to reenforce his left, 
returned with tidings that he had 
met a large Rebel force advancing 
cautiously, with skirmishers throwm 
out, to the rear of Reynolds’s position 
in our center. There was some eftbrt 
made to believe this was no Rebel 
force, but Sheridan, till heavy firing 
on Thomas’s right and rear decidedly 
negatived that presumption. Thomas 
ordered Col. Hooker, whose brigade 
held a ridge in the direction of the 
firing, to resist the advance of these 


questionable wayfarers, and return 
their fire if it should he persisted in 
— -an order which that Brigadier pro- 
ceeded at once to obey. Meantime, 
Wood came up, and was directed to 
post bis troops on the left of Brannan, 
who had already taken post on the 
slope of Mission ridge, behind Thom- 
as’s line of battle, and just west of 
the Chattanooga and Lafayette road, 
w^here Capt, Caw had ere this, by 
Thomas’s order, massed all the artil- 
lery be could find in reserve, and sup- 
ported it by strong lines of infantry. 
To tbis position, Johnson, Palmer, 
and Reynolds, who, behind their log 
breastworks, had sustained and re- 
pulsed a succession of desperate 
charges on our center, were with- 
drawn, and here Thomas’s command 
was now concentrated. 

Gren. Gordon Granger, with his 
small reserve corps, had been posted 
at Rossville, whence Col. J. B. Steed- 
man, with six regiments, made a re- 
comioissance to wuthin two miles of 
Ringgold;^® discovering enough by 
the way to convince him that a bat- 
tle was imminent and he out of place ; 
when he returned to Rossville. Gen. 
Whitaker’s and Col. D. McCook’s 
brigades were next sent forward by 
Granger to the Chickamauga — ^the 
latter supporting Col. Minty at Reid’s 
bridge, where he had a smart skir- 
mish, as did Gen. Whitaker, farther 
down the stream ; each falling back ; 
Gen. Steedman ultimately burning “ 
Reid’s bridge and retreating. G ran- 
ger beld the roads in this direction, 
on our extreme left, throughout the 
19th and till 11 a. m. of the 20th ; 
when, finding that he was not at- 
tacked, while the roar of guns on his 
right front, where Thomas was posted, 
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tliougli tlu’ee or four miles distant, 
liad become loud and continuous, be 
could no longer resist tbeir appeal. 
Moving, therefore, without orders, 
he reported, at 3 p. m., to Thomas ; 
whom he found holding the ridge 
aforesaid, while the enemy, in over- 
whelming force, were pressing him 
at once in front and on both flanks, 
while they held a ridge on his right 
running nearly at right angles with 
that he occupied, and were advancing 
Hindman’s division in a gorge there- 
of, with intent to assail his right 
in flank and rear. 

The moment was critical. Thomas 
had work for all his men, and could 
spare none to confront this new peril. 
Instantly forming Gen. Whitaker’s 
and Col. Mitchell’s brigades, Granger 
hurled them on the foe : Steed- 
man, seizing the flag of a regiment, 
heading the charge. Twenty minutes 
later, Hindman had disappeared, and 
our men held both gorge and ridge ; 
hut Wiiitakcr was knocked senseless 
from his liorso hy a bullet, with two 
of his staff killed and two more mor- 
tally wounded. S teedman’s horse was 
killed and he severely bruised by his 
fall ; hut he remained on duty to the 
close of tlie day. Our loss in this 
charge was of coui-se heavy ; that of 
the enemy far greater. 

There was a pause of half an hour, 
while the enemy was forriiing and 
massing for a desperate charge on all 
points of our position. About 4 p. m., 
the storm hurst in all its fury. The 
stampede of our right had sw^ept with 
it nearly or quite all our ammunition 
t]*ains, so that cartridges had become 
scarce, and the utmost economy in 
their use was indispensable. But for 
the fortunate ai'rival with Granger of 
a smali supply, which afforded about 


ten rounds per man, many regiments 
would have been compelled to rely 
on their bayonets. 

Longstreet was now here, in im- 
mediate command of his own corps 
— Hood having been wounded and 
had Ids leg amputated on the field — 
with McLaws’s, Preston’s, Breckin- 
ridge’s, Olehxirne’s, Stewart’s, Hind- 
man’s, Bushrod Johnson’s divisions 
—in fact, all hut a fraction of the 
entire Eebel army — swarming around 
the foot of the ridge whereon Thomas, 
with what remained of seven divis- 
ions of ours — four having vanished 
with the dispersion of our right — 
withstood and repelled assault after 
assault till sundown ; when he, hy 
order from Rosecrans at Chattanooga, 
comimmicated by his cldef of staff, 
Gen. Garfield, who reached the ridge 
at 4 p. M., commenced the withdrawal 
of his troops to Hossville. 

Gen. Reynolds was ordered, at 5|- 
p. M., to commence this movement, 
w^Iiich W ood was directed to cover ; 
Gen. Thomas was riding over to 
"Wood’s position to point out the 
ground he was to hold, when he was 
cautioned hy two soldiers that a large 
Rebel force was advancing through 
the woods toward him. Reynolds 
with his division now approaching, 
Thomas ordered him to deflect to the 
left and form line while marching, 
with his right resting on the State 
road, thence charging the enemy, who 
would thus be in his immediate front. 
The order was promptly obeyed: 
Turchin’s brigade precipitating itself 
on the enemy with such vigor as to 
rout them and capture more than 
200 prisoners, who were taken ofl’ the 
field in our retreat. 

Our divisions were withdrawn in. 
succession from the ridge : Johiison’a 
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and Baird’s, being last, were of 
course, assailed by the enemy in over- 
whelming force, and snlEfered consid- 
erably. But there was no pursuit ; 
and our army retired into and held 
the Bossville and Dry valley gaps 
of Mission ridge — Crittenden’s corps 
holding the left of the Einggold road ; 
McCook’s on the right of the Dry 
valley road, with his right thrown 
forward nearly to the Chickamanga ; 
while Megley’s, Eeynolds’s, and 
Brannan’s divisions were posted in 
the Bossville gap and along the ridge 
on its right ; Minty’s brigade of cav- 
alry being thrown out over a mile in 
advance on the Binggold road. And 
thus our army stood fronting the en- 
emy unmolested, until 10 next morn- 
ing; when Minty was driven in by 
the enemy’s advance ; winch, proving 
merely a reconnoissance, was easily 
repulsed, and was’ not renewed. And 


thus our army remained unmolested 
throughout the following day and 
at night was withdrawn in perfect 
order, and without annoyance or loss, 
to the position assigned it by Bose- 
crans in front of Chattanooga. Bragg 
followed next day ; taking quiet pos- 
session of Lookout mountain and the 
whole of Mission ridge, whence he 
looked down into the coveted strong- 
hold, wdiich his army was destined 
never to regain. 

As Bragg was fiercely assailed for 
not pursuing Bosecrans — whom, it is 
assumed, he had routed — right into 
Chattanooga, on the evening of the 
the 20th, the following extract from 
a Bebel account of the battle by an 
eye-witness," who was nowise par- 
tial to him, may serve to elucidate 
the matter. The reader will excuse 
thetrojjical luxuriance of its imagery, 
and its many mistakes of fact, for the 


Thougli it. 19 perfectly settled tliat Bragg did 
not pursue, it is not so well establislied that our 
array did not flee. On this point, <a few citations 
(out of many that might be made) from eye-wit- 
nesses will here be givem: 

Gen, Hazen, after reporting the last attack of 
the enemy on our right, and its repulse, says : 

“ There was no more fighting. At dusk, I re- 
ceived orders from Gen. Tliomas to retire on 
Eossville ; which I did quietly and in perfect or- 
der: the pickets of the enemy following mine 
closely as they were withdrawn, and confront- 
ing an officer, sent to see that it was thoroughly 
done.” 

Col. A. Wiley, 41st Ohio, of Granger’s corps, 
after describing the final Eebel oliarge on Wood’s 
division, of which he was among the supports, 
says : 

“ The possession of the hill was maintained ; 
the regiment losing about a dozen wounded in 
this part of tlie action. As soon as it became 
dark, we withdrew from this position, marched 
to Eossville, where tlie regiment bivouacked, 
and on Monday morning again went into position 
in the first line on Mission ridge.” 

An account by “ Miles,” of the part borne by 
Steedman’s division of Granger’s corps in the 
defense of Thomas’s last position, says: 

“Another assault was made, and with the 
same result. The Rebels advanced, were check- 
ed; we drove and followed them until fresh. 


troops were arrayed again.st us, and we in turn 
■were forced to retire. But this time we drove 
them farther, and kept them at bay longer, than 
before. One of our regiments — the 96th Illi- 
nois-pursued them nearly half a mile, and held 
that advanced position until it began to receive 
an enfilading fire from some of our own troops. 

‘‘ Thus the contest continued until dark, and 
all the time wo held the ridge. Sometimes, a 
regiment or more would fall back beyond the 
ridge; but enough always remained to hold it. 
At last, Gen. Thomas gave the order to retire ; but 
it failed to reach a portion of tlie 96th Illinois, 
and a remnant of the 121st Ohio, who at the 
time occupied a position on the right, somewhat 
advanced beyond the line; and there for a con- 
siderable time they continued to fight with una- 
bated vigor. The order to retire was at last 
given to this devoted band, who reluctantly left 
their position. That closed the fighting for the 
day. Wo retired from the field, not knowing 
that the enemy was at the same time also re- 
treating, baffled and discouraged, in fact beaten. 

“ So the bloody field was left unoccupied that 
night. No, not wholly unoccupied ; for James 
T. Gruppy, a private of company D, 9 Gth Illinois, 
not knowing that our troops had fallen back, 
slept upon the battle-field, and next morning, as 
he awoke, found a Eeliel surgeon near him, 
looking for Rebel dead, who advised him, if 
he ever wished to see his regiment again, to 
hurry on to Chattanooga.” 

Monday, Sept. 21. 

■‘® S, 0, Reid, correspondent IfoUls Irilmw. 
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sake of tke imintended proof it affords 
that the fortune of the day was only 
decided at so late an hour that pur- 
suit in that wooded, rugged region 
was extremely hazardous, if not im- 
possible. Keid says : 

“ The western horizon, crimsoned with 
vermilion hues, now shed its ruddy light 
on the hili-top and forest-plain, painting 
the bloody battle-field, still reeking with 
human gore ; but the battle-strife had not 
yet ceased, priven to desperation, and de- 
termined at all hazards to hold their posi- 
tion on tlieir left wing, the enemy, with a 
resolute ferocity, hurled his battalions upon 
our right, at the same time opening his bat- 
teries with a storm of shell and grape. Lid- 
dell and Gist, of AValker’s corps, who had 
been again ordered forward, being their 
fifth engagement with the enemy, were mot 
by a most destructive fire, which enfiladed 
them on both flanks and drove them back. 
Our line of battle on the right w'as now 
about half a mile from the Ohattanooga 
road. The enemy was sorely pressing our 
wavering lines. Gen. Polk, who had borne 
the brant of the battle during the day, and 
fought his wing against the concentrated 
masses of the enemy with unecpxaled brave- 
ry and endurance, had now marshaled Iris 
forces for a last desperate charge, on winch 
depended the ftite of the day. Ilis flasliing 
eye at this moment discovered that Gran- 
ger’s reserve corps of Abolition troops was 
moving down upon us, and not a moment 
was to he lost. At the same time, it was 
reported that Longstreet was driving the 
enemy’s right flank, which added fresh 
nerve and vigor to onr already e.xhausted 
men. The signal being given, the whole 
line advanced; Breckinridge loading oif on 
the extreme right, the division making a 
left half- wheel, winch bronglit it parallel to 
the enemy’s lines, -whose artillery belched 
forth a blasting fire. Forward pressed 
Stovall, Gilson, and Helm, in perfect order, 
cheered by oiher lines of troops as they ad- 
vanced, and passiirig through the ‘ unterri- 
fied ’ of AValker’.s lino, who Avas thou enga- 
ging the enemy, without halting, and re- 
serviiig their tire until Avithin a few yards 
of ike foe, when they sprang forward with 
a wild yell to the charge, recei\'iug a vol- 
ley from tire enemy Avitht)ut eftect. A sec- 
ond A-olley from the barricades of trees and 
stones c.lieckod Breckinridge for a moment, 
and many a hraA-e, with the noblo Helm, 
fell; bub the otfloers rushed forward, 
mounting^ the barricades, followed by their 
men, dcifling destruction to the panic- 
stricken hordes, Ayho fled on every side ; a 


brigade of TJ. S. regulars, under Gen. King, 
being perfectly routed by Gibson. Still 
onwai'd pressed the division of Breckin- 
ridge, driving the enemy for three-quarters 
of a mile, capturing nine pfieces of cannon 
and hundreds of prisoners, until entering 
the woods about YO yards west of the Chat- 
tanooga road; the enemy’s killed and 
wounded marking its bloody track in the 
pursuit. 

“At the same time, on came the chiv- 
alrous Cleburne, with the brave Deshler, 
Wood, and Polk, Avho soon came in conflict 
Avith Granger’s corps, SAveeping them before 
their ranks like leaves, and facing the mur- 
derous fire of their barricades. The heroic 
and dashing Deshler went down, hut still the 
men pressed forward: Wood, Avitli Lucius 
Polk’s brigade, storming hreastAvork after 
breastAvork, until the third Avork Avas car- 
ried — Polk capturing tliree pieces of can- 
non, the standards of the 2d Ohio, YYtli 
Pennsylvania, 79th Illinois, and 600 prison- 
ers. Like the ocean-wave rolled onward 
the brigades of the warrior Cheatham to- 
ward the center of the enemy’s works, 
which Avere carried Avitli an irresistible im- 
petuosity: Mauey’s brigade adding new lau- 
rels to its fame, as Avell as Strabl’s, Wright’s, 
Jackson’s, and the lamented Preston Smith’s ; 
capturing several pieces of artillery and a 
large number of prisoners. Tins sealed our 
victory. The enemy was t(.)tally routed from 
right, left, and center, and Avas in full re- 
treat to Ohattanooga ; night alone prevent- 
ing their fixrther pursuit. TheU' arose along 
our lines, from Aving to Aving for miles, one 
Avild, tumultuous ydl, and cheers which 
made the hills and forest shake again. The 
day was ours ; Avhile the croaking raven of 
the night perched on the ill-starred banner 
of the vain, boasting Rosecrans, now crest- 
fallen, defeated, and humiliated. Polk’s 
Aving captured 28 pieces of artillery, and 
Longstreet’s 21, making 49 pieces of can- 
non ; both Avings taking nearly an equal 
number of prisoners, amouuting to over 
8,000, with 30,000 stand of arras, and 40 
stands of regimental colors. The enemy’s 
loss in killed, Avounded, and prisoners, by 
them own account, is not less than 30,000, 
Ours is computed at 12,000 : our Avounded 
being unusually large compared to the 
killed. The enemy is known to have had 
all his aAuiilahle force ou the field, including 
his reserve, with a portion of Burnside’s 
. corps, numbering not less than 80,000, Avhilo 
our whole force did not exceed 50,000. 
Nothing was more hriUiant in all Bona- 
parte’s Italian campaigns; it Avas equally 
desperate as the battle of Areola, and far 
more decisive in its results. So far, it ex- 
ceeds all previous battles of our revolution ; 
and nothing could sur])ass the irresistible 
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courage and lieroio intrepidity of our offi- 
cers and soldiers.” 

Bragg, in Ills official report, tersely 
and sensibly says : 

“ The darkness of the niglit, and the den- 
sity of the forest, rendered further move- 
ments uncertain and dangerous 5 and the 
army bivouacked on the ground it had so 
gallantly won.” 

This is enough for those who con- 
sider that Inirnan endurance has lim- 
its, and that men who have been 
marching their hardest and fighting 
their very best for two or three days, 
with scarcely a pause, need rest. 

But it is not so clear that he should 
not have followed up his advantage 
next day, by an attack in force on 
Thomas and so much of our arm}’- as 
still confronted him around Koss- 
ville, barring liis way to Chattanoog’a. 
Thomas could not have had over 
25,000 men left; Bragg must have 
had thousands more, fluslied with 
victory, and in good part confident 
of their ability to improve it by rout- 
ing what remained of our army and 
chasing it into aii,d through Chatta- 
nooga. Pollard says that Forrest 
climbed a tree, just as the fighting 
closed ; and, seeing our army in full 
retreat, urged a general advance; 
and that Longstreet ordered 'Wh.eeler 
to interpose his cavalry between Eoss- 
ville and Chattanooga ; but Bragg 
countermanded the order. The fact 
officially stated by him, that he had 
lost two-fif ths of his army in the ter- 
rible struggle thus terminated, suf- 
fices to justify his moving cautiously 
and surely. 


Our losses on the Chickamauga 
were officially stated as follows: 

J ) billed-, U owl d. Total, 

artillery., f 1,644“'“ 9,262“ 4,946 1 6,851 
Cavalry, in various combats and skir- 
mishes 500 

Total 16,351 ; which it is perfectly 
safe to increase, by stragglers and im- 
perfect reports, to 20,000 from the 
hour of crossing the Tennessee till 
our army was concentrated in front 
of Chattanooga. Boseerans claims 
to have captured and brought off 
2,003 prisoners, and admits a loss of 
7,500, including 2,500 of his wound- 
ed; also 36 guns, 20 caissons, and 
8,450 small arins. 

Bragg admits a total loss on liis 
part of 18,000 men,®“ of whom 16,000 
must have been killed and wounded ; 
and claims to have captured over 
8,000 prisoners (including wounded), 
51 guns, and 15,000 small-arms. 

These statements are not neces- 
sarily incompatible. All the arms 
dropped by killed, wounded, or fly- 
ing soldiers — ^no matter of which 
army — were of course gathered up 
by those who held the field, and 
counted among their spoils ; and, 
while the victor counts all the guns 
he has taken, his -worsted foe suh- 
tracts his captures from his losses, 
and. returns only the net loss. And, 
as our men fought mainly on the 
defensive, often on ridges or behind 
rude breastworks, and lost very few 
in their retreat, it is probable that 
our killed and wounded were the 
fewer, as these antagonist reports 
would indicate. 


Including Gen. W, H. Lytle, Ohio, Cols. 
Biildwin and Heg, commanding brigades ; Cols. 
E. A. King, 68 tli Ind., Alexander, 2 l 3 t, and 
Gilmer, 28th Til. 

Including Cola. Payne, 4th Ohio, Shackle- 
ford, Gth Ky., and Armstrong, 93d Ohio, with 
many others. 


“ Gen. B. H. Helm’s Kentucky brigade went 
into this fight 1,163' strong, and came out 432 : 
Helm being among the killed. Bate’s brigade 
lost 608 out of 1,085. A Mississippi brigade 
lost 181, and came out with but two regimental 
officers uninjured ; and there were several more 
brigades which lost fuUy half their number. 
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Bragg had ■won an unmistakable 
victory ; yet all its fraits were reaped 
on tlie battle-field. When he ad- 
vanced in force/" and appeared be- 
fore Chattanooga, not even the fierc- 
est fire-eater in his camp was anxious 
to storm those intreiicimieiits, behind 
■which Eosecrans stood ready to re- 
peat the fearful lesson he gave Price 
and Van Dorn, at Coimth. The 
victor had the field and the dead 
(hundreds of whom he inhumanly 
left to rot unburied) ; but his defeated 
antagonist had secured the great 
strategic object of his campaign, 
and was abundantly able to retain 
and defend it. 

Chattanooga being unattainable, 
Bragg was urged to anticipate a 
gigantic, fatal folly in moving by bis 
left across the Tennessee and advanc- 
ing on ISTasbville. He answered, like 
a soldier and man of sense, that half 
bis army coiisisted of reenforcements 
that bad joined him just before the 
recent struggle, without a wagon or j 
an artillery-horse, and that a third of 
the artillery horses he had w’ere lost 
on the field. Then, a formidable 
river was to be crossed, witbout 
pontoons, at a season when any day 
iniglit see it swelled, amid those 
steep mountains, out of all possibility 
of fording. He might have added 
that, with a great army on his flank, 
and in a country where — its railroads 
being destroyed — the difficulties of 
an offensive were at best appalling, 
t(.» have attempted siujh a movement 

■ ^ Wednesday, Sept. 23, 

Pollard very fairly gay3 : 

“ Cluekatnauga had conferred a brilliant glory 
upon our arnift, hut little else. Rosecrans still 
lield the prize of Chattanooga, and with it the 
possession of East lYmneasoe, Two-thirds of 
our niter-beds were iu that region, and a large 
proportion of the coal which supplied our foun- 
deries. It abounded in the necessaries of life. 


would have insured his ruin; and 
rashness was not his weak point. 

Bragg could not carry the coveted 
stronghold by storm ; he could not 
flank it; but be might starve our 
army out of it. Holding the left 
bank of the Tennessee for miles 
below, he commanded not only the 
railroads connecting that city with 
the Hortb and West, and with Mid- 
dle Tennessee, but the navigation of 
the river, with the roads crowded 
against its banks by the steep moun- 
tains wliicli on both sides overshadow 
it. East Tennessee afibrding insuffi- 
cient forage and little or no food, our 
supplies must, for the present, be 
wagoned across the countless moun-. 
tain ridges separating it from Middle 
Tennessee, traversed only by roads 
of inconceivable badness ; and, for a 
time, our troops were on short allow- 
ance, while many thousands ol our 
horses were starved, or worked to 
death in wagoning over supplies. 

Gen. Rosecrans, while thus cooped 
up in Chattanooga, received "" an un- 
heralded order relieving him from 
command, which he at once obeyed ; 
leaving for the Hortli next day — just 
a year having elapsed since be left 
Corinth — the theater of his then re- 
cent victory — to find himself assigned 
to command this department. 

Deeming it best for the service 
that lie should depart before it was 
known to the soldiers that he was su- 
perseded, he bade adieu to bis com- 
rades iu the following order : 

It was one of tbe strongest countries in the 
world, so full of lofty mountains, that it had been 
called, not unaptly, the Switzerland of America. 
As the possession of Switzerland opened the 
door to the invasion of Italy, Germany, and 
Prance, so the possession, of East Tennessee gave 
easy access to Virginia, North Carolina, Georgur, 
and Alabama,” 

“ Oct. 19. 
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“ H’dq’es Dep’t op the Otimbeei,and, ) 

“Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 19, 1863. ) 

“ The General commanding announces to 
the officers and soldiers of the Array of the 
Cumberland that he leaves them, under 
orders from the President. 

“ Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas, in com- 
pliance with orders, will assume the com- 
mand of this army and department. The 
chiefs of all the staff departments will re- 
port to him. 

“ In taking leave of you, his brothers in 
arms — officers and soldiers — ^lie congratu- 
lates you that your new commander comes 
not to you, as he did, a stranger. Gen. 
Thomas has been identified with this army 
from its first organization. He has led yon 
often in battle. To his known prudence, 
dauntless courage, apd true patriotism, you 
may look with confidence that, under God, 
he will lead you to victory. 

“The G eneral commanding doubts not yon 
will he as true to yourselves and your country 
in the future as yon have been in the past. 

“To the division and brigade cmnmand- 
ers, he tenders his cordial thanks for their 
valuable and hearty cooperation in all that 
he has undertaken. To the chiefs of the 
staff:* departments and tlieir subordinates, 
whom ho leaves behind, l^e owes a debt of 
gratitude for their fidelity and untiring de- 
votion to duty. 

“ Oorapanions in arms — officers and sol- 
diers — farewell ; and may God bless you ! 

“ W. S. Eoseoeans, Major-General.” 

Gen. Burnside, after lie was re- 
lieved from command on tlie Rappa- 
hannock, had been assigned to that 
of the Department of the Ohio, and 
his old 9th corps dispatched wdthhim 
to the West, with a view to an early 
and determined advance through east- 
ern Kentucky for the liberation of 
loyal ])iit crushed and suffering East 
Tennessee, The exigencies of the 
service, however, compelled a diver- 
sion of the 9th corps to reenforce 
Grant, then in the crisis of his strug- 
gle for Vicksburg. So Burnside was 
obliged to remain idle at Cincinnati. 
A force of mounted Rebels having, 
under Gen, Pegram, emerged from 
East Tennessee, crossed the Cumber- 
land mountains and river, and ad- 


dressed themselves to the spoliation 
of southern Kentucky. They pro- 
claimed their force the vanguard of 
a large army advancing, under Breck- 
inridge, for the rescue of Kentucky 
from her Yankee oppressors; paraded 
the greater portion of their number 
as infantry on entering any consid- 
erable village; and got up a hand- 
bill proclamation that every young 
man who did not choose to serve in 
the Confederate armies must leave . 
Kentucky ! These pretensions seem 
to have imposed, to some extent, on. 
Gen. S. P. Carter, commanding the 
Union forces on that frontier, who 
retreated before Pegram from Dan- 
ville, across Dick’s river and the Ken- 
tucky ; abandoning the heart of the 
State to rapine. Pegram lacked the 
audacity to continue the pursuit, as 
well as the force to justify it, or he 
might, perhaps, have chased Carter 
and "Wolford across the Ohio. But 
the Rebels turned here to fly,” thus 
revealing their weakness; and soon 
found a dangerous force on their 
heels. They were sharply chased by 
Wolford’s cavalry through Lancaster, 
Stanford, and W aynesbiirg, to within 
three miles of Somerset, where they 
were brought to bay : meanwhile, 
Gen. Q. A. Gillmore had joined the 
piu'snit with 250 of the Tth Ohio cav- 
alry and taken command : swelling 
the Union force to about 1,200 men. 
The Rebels are stated, in the reports 
on onr side, to have been twice that 
number — a statement which is not 
confirmed by any returns, and is 
probably a gross exaggeration, ex- 
plained by the efforts of the enemy 
to diffuse an extravagant idea of 
their numbers. At all events, they 
were very easily driven from their 
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cHosen position ; and a charge on our turn of Ms old corps, las advance on 
rear hy Col. Scott’s Rebel cavalry, Knoxville simultaneously with Rose- 
though it threw our forces into tern- crans’s movement on Chattanooga, 
porary confusion, was repelled with Marching as light as possible— his 
spirit by Wolford: when the Reb- men nearly all mounted; his muni- 
els renewed tlieir flight, and were tions and stores inainly packed on 
pursued 5 or 6 miles ; and now they mules— concentrating his forces at 
made another stand, and were not Crab Orchard, lie pushed vigorously 
again attacked— night soon falling; through Mount Yeriion, London,"'' 
under the shelter of which, they Williamsburg, and tlience due south 
moved quietly off; crossing the into Tennessee at Chitwood, halting 
Cumberland in squads, and making two days"' to rest; and then making 
good tlieir escape into Tennessee, a forced marcli over the mountains 
with a loss of only about 100“ men of 40 miles in two days, to Mont- 
and a large share of their plunder, gomery, and thence reaching King- 
Oiir loss was about lialf so many. It ston, where the Ilolston and Clinch 
is plain that most of them might have rivers unite to form tlie Tennessee ; 
been captured, but for the over-esti- and where he was greeted by Rose- 
mate of their strength by our officers, crans’s pickets and communicated 
Gen. Burnside, two months later, with Col. Minty’s cavalry ; wliile his 
Bent a cavalry force, under Col. H. army made another forced march of 
S. Saunders, from Williamsburg, Ky., two days to London, higher up ; hop- 
across the Cumberland mountains into ing thus to save the railroad bridge, 
East Tennessee; which struck the rail- 2,000 feet long, over the Llolston; 
road at Lenoir, 40 miles below Knox- which they readied just in time to 
ville, breaking it thence nearly up to see it in flames. Pushing as rapidly 
Knoxville ; then, passing around that to Knoxville — which our cavalry ad- 
city, struck it again near Strawberry vaiice had occupied on the 1st — Gen. 
Plains, burning the bridge, 1,600 feet Burnside was welcomed"" with such 
long, across the Ilolston, and that an outpouring of enthusiastic loyalty 
across Mossy creek, above ; capturing and gratitude as had rarely been 
in all 3 gnus, 500 jirisoners, and equaled. But East Tennessee had 
10,000 small arms, beside destroymg been overwhelmingly and invincibly 
large quantities of Confederate mii- loyal tliroiigbont, while tbe sufferings 
nitioiis and stores; making its way oflier Unionists, from Rebel conscrip- 
out with difficulty — the passes being tion, persecution, and spoliation, had 
all cboked or guarded — to Boston,"" been terrible. Every able-bodied man 
Ivy, Its loss was trifling, having been conscripted into the Con- 

Gen. Burnside, having thoroughly federate armies, those who refused to 
orgauiKed and ecpiipped his com- serve were accounted deserters, -wov- 
inand, about 20,000 strong, at Gamp tby of death ; and the penalty was 
Kelson, near Richmond, Ky., com- freely enforced. But the dungeon, 
Tnenccd,“ witliqiit awaiting the i-e- the bullet, and the rope, whei'eby it 

lUiliuore I’u’iit I’ttports Iheir loss at “over makes the numbers “ 19 killed, G wounded, and 
300;'’ and ap;iuii says it " will not fall short of 6t prisoners.’’ 

500 men.” i>ut the onl)'- account (by a newspa- “ June 2.'J. “^Aug. IG. Aug. 24. 

per correspoudeat) tiiat gives precise details, “Aug. 27-8 “Sept. 1. “ Sept. 3. 
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crans’s orders from tlie outset, and all 
Ms movements slioiild have been 


was mainly hoped to stifle the loy- 
alty of this heroic people, had only 
served to intensify it ; and the long- 
hidden hfational flags that now waved 
from almost every house and fluttered 
in so many hands, the bounteous food 
and refreshment proffered from every 
side and pressed upon our soldiers 
without price, by people whose stores 
were scanty indeed ; the cheers* and 
fond greetings, and happy tears, of 
the assembled thousands,' attested 
their fervent hope and trust that the 
National authority and protection, 
for which they had prayed and pined 
through two long, weary years, would 
never again be expelled from their 
city. And it has not been. 

The flight of the Eebel forces from 
all the points reached by our army 
in its ad vance was unexpected, and 
was misconstrued. So many passes, 
wherein a regiment and a battery 
might temporarily repel a corps, had 
been precipitately abandoned witli- 
oiit a shot, as Kingston and Knoxville 
were, that it was^ fondly fancied that 
the Eebellion lia<i collapsed — at least, 
in this quarter — that the recent and 
signal triumphs of the National arms 
at Gettysburg, Yicksburg, Port Hud- 
son, &c., had taken the heart out of 
the remaining disnnionists ; that we 
had only thenceforth to advance and 
bloodlessly reclaim all that had been 
ruthlessly torn away. 

It was a great mistake. Buckner 
■was simply withdrawing the Rebel 
forces from East Tennessee to reen- 
force Bragg and enable him to over- 
whelm Roseerans ; and this facility 
of recovery should have aroused sus- 
picion, and incited the quickest pos- 
sible transfer of all but a brigade of 
Burnside’s army to Chattanooga. In 
fact, he should have been under Rose- 


subordinate to those of the Army of 
the Cumberland. "Wben the eneniy 
were found to be retreating soutln 
ward, they should have been closely 
pursued; but Burnside had no su- 
perior but Halleck, who had no 
conviction of Rosecrans’s peril till 
it was too late to avert it. And. 
Burnside himself had no idea of look- 
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ing to Eosecrans’s safety — in fact, 
tills was not in tlie line of Ms pre- 
scribed duty — but proceeded prompt- 
ly and vigorously to complete the re- 
covery of East Tennessee- To this 
end, he impelled Gen. Shackleford 
directly on the rear of Cumberland 
gap; on which Gen. De Courey 
simultaneously advanced from Lon- 
don on the north ; Burnside follow- 
ing in person two days behind 
Shackleford, who made a forced 
inarch of 60 miles in 52 hours, and 
thus closed in Gen. Frazier, who 
with four regiments held the gap, 
and had refused to quit it while he 
could, supposing himself able to bold 
it. But bis men, were in good part 
disaffected or discouraged, while the 
mill whereon he depended for flour 
was burned ” by two companies of 
Shackleford’s men, who crept tbrougli 
his lines and fired it imperceived. 
'Wlie^i Burnside arrived,®* Frazier 
had refused our summons; but he 
found, soon afterward, good reason to 
change liis mind, and surrendered 
his 2,000 men and 14 gnus. Our 
cavalry moved thence rapidly east- 
ward ; chasing otf a small Kebel 
fo]‘CG under Sam Jones into Yir- 
ginia, destroying the pi-incipal rail- 
road bridges, ami completing tlie 
recovery of East Tennessee, with the 
direct loss, in Burnside’s command, 
of ])arcly' one man. 

irallcck says he now ordered 
Burnside to ctmeentrate Lis army 
on the Tennessee river westward 
from Loudon, so as to (toiineet with 
Bosecrans, who ])ad just reached 
Chattanooga, and that “it was 
ho])ed that there would be no further 
d(day in efibcting a junction between 
^ two .‘irniies, as had been previ- 
Sept. 9.- 


ously ordered,” The military read- 
ing of the General-in-Chief having 
been very extensive, he can probably 
cite numerous' instances wherein the 
leader of a small army has made 
haste to unite that army with a large 
one, which would necessarily absorb 
it, without having been placed under 
the orders of its commander ; but, 
in the recollection of tliis writer, sneli 
instances are rare. At all events, 
Burnside did not add another, but 
continued to diffuse bis command 
throughout East Tennessee, until it 
had been beaten out very tliiii, and 
was thus exposed to be cut up in de- 
tail, Col. Foster, in the far east, 
after one skirmish °° near Bristol, was 
sharply assailed ” at Blue Springs by 
Sam Jones, whom he defeated, after 
two days’ desultory fighting ; taking 
150 prisoners and disabling at least 
that number, with a loss to oiir side 
of barely 100. 

Sliackloford now took post at 
Jonesboro’, with a part of his com- 
mand, under Wilcpx, at Greenville, 
with two regiments and a battery, 
under Col. Israel Garrard, Itli Ohio 
cavahy, at Eogersville, where they 
were attacked’" by 1,200 mounted 
men under Brig.-Gen. W. E. Jones, 
acting under the orders of Maj.-Gen. 
Sam Jones, who struck them at day- 
light, surprising and easily routing 
them with a loss of 4 guns, 36 wag- 
ons, and 150 prisoners, and creating 
such a panic at Jonesborough and 
Greenville that Sbackleford'’s men 
raced back to Bull’s gap, 18 miles, 
while Jones and his party were mak- 
ing equally good time in tlie opposite 
direction, fearing that Sliacldcford 
would be upon them in overwhelm- 
ing force if they did not. This hack- 
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fights at PHILADELPHIA and CAMPBELL’S BTATIOH. 


to-back race was one of the most 
ludicrous incidents of the war, thougli 
the laugh was rather the heartier on 
the wrong side. 

The Army of the Cumberland re- 
maining quiet at Chattanooga, Bragg , 
(or his superiors) conceived the idea 
of improving his leisure by a move- 
ment on Burnside, which Longstreet 
was assigned to lead. Burnside had 
by this time spread his force very 
widely, holding innumerable points 
and places southward and eastward 
of Knoxville by brigades and detach- 
ments; and Longstreet, advancing 
silently and rapidly, was enabled to 
strike heavily at the little outpost 
of Philadelphia, held by Col. F. T. 
Wolford, with the 1st, 11th, and 12th 
Kentucky cavalry and 45th Ohio 
mounted infantry — in all about 2,000 
men. Wolford had dispatched tlie 
1st and 11th Kentucky to protect his 
trains moving on his right, whicli a 
Bebel advance was reported as men- 
acing, when he found himself sud- 
denly assailed in front and on both 
flanks by an overwhelming Eebel 
force, estimated at Y,000, whom he 
withstood several hours, hoping that 
the sound of guns would bring him 
assistance from Loudon in his rear ; 
hut none arrived ; and he was at 
length obliged to cut his way out ; 
losing his battery and 32 wagons, but 
bringing off most of his command, 
with 51 prisoners. Major Delfosse, 
leading the 12th Ky., was killed. 
The 1st and 11th Kentucky, under 
Maj. Graliam, having proceeded four 
miles Westward from Philadelphia, 
found their train already in the 
hands of the enemy, and recaptured 
it ; chasing its assailants for some dis- 
tance, and capturing quite a number 


of them; when our men in turn en- 
countered a superior force, and were 
chased nearly to Loudon, losing 
heavily. We took 111 puisoners this 
day, and lost 324, wdth 6 guns ; the 
killed and wounded on either side 
being about 100, Our total loss in 
prisoners to Longstreet soutliwarcl of 
London is stated by Ilalleck at 650. 

The enemy advancing resolutely 
yet cautiously, our troopos were •with- 
drawn before them from Lenoir and 
from Loudon, concentrating at Camp- 
bell’s Station — Gen. Biiniside, who 
had hastened from Knoxville at the 
tidings of danger, being p)ersonally 
in command. Having been joined 
by bis old (9tb) cqrps, he was now 
pn-obably as strong as Longstreet ; l)nt 
a large portion of his force was still 
dispersed far to the eastward, and he 
apprehended being flanked by an ad- 
vance from Kingston on his left. He 
found himself so closely pressed, how- 
ever, that he must either figlit or 
sacriflce his trains; so he chose an 
advantageous position and suddenly 
faced the foe : his batteries being 
all at hand, while those of his p)nrsu- 
ers were behind ; so that he had de- 
cidedly the advantage in. the fighting 
till late in the atternoon, when they 
brought up three batteries and open- 
ed, while their infantry were extend- 
ed on either hand, as if to outflank 
him. He then fell back to the next 
ridge, and again faced about ; holding 
his position firmly till after night- 
fall; "when — his trains liaving mean- 
time obtained a fair start- — ^lie re- 
sumed his retreat, and continued it 
unmolested until safe within the 
sheltering intreiichments of Knox- 
■\dlle. Our loss in tills aff air was 
about 300 ; that of the enemy was 
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probably greater. Tbongh not a 
sanguinary nor decisive struggle, few 
occurred during tlie war that were 
more creditable to the generalship or 
the soldierly qualities of either army. 

Longstreet continued his pursuit, 
and in due time beleaguered the 
city,’^ though he can hardly be said 
to have invested it. That he intend- 
ed, and expected, and tried, to carry 
it, is true ; and there was very spirit- 
ed and pretty constant fighting 
around it, mainly on its west side ; 
but the day of rushing naked infantry 
in masses on formidable earthworks 
covering heavy batteries was nearly 
over with either side. The defenses 
were engineere(^ by Capt. Poe, and 
were signally effective. Directly on 
getting into position, a smart assanlt 
was delivered on our right, held by 
the 112th Illinois, 45th Ohio, 3d 
Michigan, and 12th Kentucky, and a 
hill carried ; hut it was not essential 
to the defenses. Our loss this day 
was about 100 ; among them was 
Gen. "W. P. Sanders, of Kentucky, 
killed. Slielling and skirmishing 
barely served to break the monotony 
for ten weary days, when — ^having 
been reenforced by Sam Jones, and 
one or two other small commands 
from Yirginia — Longstreet delivered 
an assault,’'" by a picked storming 
party of tliree brigades, on an nn- 
fiiiished but important work known 
as Fort Sanders, on onr left, but was 
bloodily repelled by Gen. Perrero, 
who held it — the loss of the assailants 
being some 800, including Col. Mc- 
Eiroy, IStli Mississippi, and Col. 
Thomas, IGth Georgia, killed; while 
on onr side the entire loss that night 
W'as about 100 ; only 15 of these in 
the fort. 


And now — ^Bragg hamng been de- 
feated by Grant before Chattanooga, 
and a relieving force under Sherman 
being close at band — Longstreet ne- 
cessarily abandoned the siege, and 
moved rapidly eastward nnassailed 
to Kussellville, Yirginia : onr entire 
loss in the defense having been less 
than 1,000 ; while his must have been 
twice or thrice that number. Sher- 
man’s advance reached the city, and 
Burnside officially aimonnced the 
raising of the siege, Dec. 5th. 


Gen. Halleck had been thoronghly 
aroused to the peril of Kosecraiis at 
Chattanooga just too late to do any 
good. On his first advice that Long- 
street had been dispatclied south- 
ward from Virginia — it was said, to 
Charleston — lie had telegraphed to 
Burnside at Knoxville, to Ilurlbnt at 
Memphis, and to Grant at Vicksburg, 
to move troops to the support of 
Bosecrans ; and the orders to Burnside 
and Ilurlbiit were reiterated next 
day. Schofield at St. Louis and Pope 
in the riorth-wesf were likewise in- 
structed respectively to forward to 
Tennessee every man they could 
spare. And it now occurred to Hal- 
leck — or did the day after Chicka- 
mauga — that two independent com- 
mands on the Tennessee would not 
be so likely to insure effective coope- 
ration as if one mind directed the 
movements of both armies ; so — Eose- 
crans being made tbe necessary scape- 
goat of others’ mistakes as well as 
his own— Gen. Grant was selected 
for chief command. ; Eosocrans beirsg 
relieved, and instructed to turn over 
Ms army to Gen. Thomas. But 
Grant was now sick in Kew Orleans, 
out of reach by telegraph ; and Sher- 
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man, who represented him at Ticks- 
burg, did not receive the dispatch till 
it was several days old. Ilurlbnt 
promptly put his "West Tennessee 
corps ill motion eastward; but this 
was not enough; and lialleck, on 
learning of the reverse on the Cliick- 
ainaiiga — hearing nothing from Grant 
or Sherman — detached ” the 11th 
and 12th corps from the Army of 
the Potomac, and ordered them, un- 
der Gen. Ilookei*, to Middle Tennes- 
see, to hold, till farther orders, Pose- 
crans’s line of communications from 
Masliville to Bridgeport. This trans- 
fer of 20,000 men, with all their ar- 
tillery, munitions, and baggage, was 
made with remarkable celerity, 
through the extraordinary exertions 
of Gen. D. 0. McCallnm, govern- 
ment superintendent of railroads, M. 
C. Meigs, Quartermaster General, and 
W. Prescott Smith, master of trans- 
portation on the Baltimore and Ohio 
road : the two corps marching from 
the Rapidaii to Wasliington, taking- 
cars, and being transported by Cum- 
berland, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Lou- 
isville, and Nashville, to the Tennes- 
see, and there debarked in lighting 
array, within eight days. 

Meantime, Bragg had sent a large 
portion of his cavalry, under Wheel- 
er and Wharton, across’" the Ten- 
nessee at Cottonport, between Chat- 
tanooga and Bridgeport, instructed to 
cut our communications and destroy 
onr supplies so far as possible. Wheel- 
er, doubtless thoroughly informed, 
made directly for a large portion of 
Gen. Thomas’s train of TOO to 1,000 
wagons, laden witli supplies, then in 
SorpaatchiG valley, near Anderson’s 
Cross-roads, which he captured’” and 
burned ; being attacked, directly af- 


terward, by Ool, E. M, McCook, who, 
with three regiments of cavalry, had 
been ordered from Bridgeport to pur- 
sue him. McCook had the better of 
the light ; hut darkness closed it ; and 
the enemy moved off during the niglit, 
■while McCook had no orders to pur- 
sue him. 

Wheeler next 'Strack McMinnville, 
in the heart of Tennessee, which, ■\vith 
600 men, a train of "wagons, and one 
of ears, was surrendered to liiin witli- 
ont a struggle, and where he burned 
a large quantity of supplies. But 
here lie was overhauled by Gen. Geo. 
Crook, who, with another cavalry 
division, 2,000 strong, had started, 
from Washington, Temi., and had for 
some hours been pursuing and fight- 
ing Wharton, and by whose order 
Col. Long, with the 2d Kentucky, 
charged the rear of the now flying foe 
with spirit and effect. Wheeler’s 
force being superior, he halted and 
fought dismounted till dark, aiul 'then 
struck out for Mnr'freesljoro’ ; but tliat 
post was firmly held, and he could 
not wait to carry it; so he swept 
down to Warren and Shelby ville, 
burning bridges, breaking the rail- 
road, and capturing trains and stores, 
taking thence a south-west course 
across Duck river to Parmiugton, 
where another fight®" 'was had, and 
the Bebels w^orsted by the lire of 
: Capt, Stokes’s battery, followed by a 
charge of infantry, and lost 4 guns, 
captured by Crook, though he was 
in inferior force. Wlieeler got away 
during the night to Pulaski, and. 
thence into North Alabama ; making* 
his escape across the Tennessee river, 
near the month of Elk ; losing 2 more 
guns and his rear-guard of TO men 
in getting over. Gens. Thomas and 
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Crook estimate liiB loss during this 
raid at 2,000 men, mostly prisoners 
or deserters. Ours, mainly in pris- 
oners, mUvSt kave exceeded tliat num- 
ber; while the Government property 
destroyed must have been worth mil- 
lion s of dollars. Roddy, who crossed “ 
the Tennessee at Guntcrsville, threat- 
ening Deeherd, retreated on learning 
that Wheeler had done so, and escaped 
without loss. 


Gen. Grant, having assumed®" at 
Louisville command of his new de- 
partment, telegraphed, next day, to 
Gen. Tliomas at Chattanooga to hold 
that place at all hazards, and was 
promptly answered, “ I will hold on 
till we starve,” Famine, not fire, was 
the foe most dreaded by the Army 
of the Cumberland, though it had 
a pretty rough experience of both. 
Proceeding forthwith to Chattanoo- 
ga, the new commander found®" Gen. 
Hooker’s force concentrated at Bridge- 
port, preparing to argne with Bragg 
our claim to supply our forces at 
Chattanooga by means of the river 
and the highway along its hank, in- 
stead of sending every thing hy wag- 
ons across the mountains on either 
side of the Sequatchie valley — a 
most laborious and diflicult under- 
taking, udiich left our men on short 
rations and starved many of our 
horses. It is computed that no less 
than 10,000 horses were used up iu 
tills service, and that it would have 
been imjiossible, by reason of their 
exhiuistion and the increasing had- 
'nosB of the roads caused hy the Au- 
tumn rains, to have supplied our army 
a week longer. 

Grant proceeded, the day after his 
arrivid, accompanied hy Thomas and 


Brig.-Gen. W. F. Smith, chief engi- 
neer, to examine the river below Chat- 
tanooga with reference to crossing. It ' 
was decided that Hooker should cross 
at Bridgeport with all the force he 
could muster, advancing directly to 
Wauhatchie in Lookout valley, mena- 
cing Bragg with a fiank attack. So 
much was to he observed and under- 
stood by the enemy. But, while his 
attention was fixed on this move- 
ment, and on the march of a divis- 
ion, under Gen. Palmer, down the 
north bank of the river from a point 
opposite Chattanooga to "Whiteside, 
where he was to cross and support 
Hooker, a force was to he got ready, 
under the direction of Smith, and, 
at the right moment, thrown across 
the river at Brown’s ferry, three or 
four miles below Chattanooga, and ^ 
pushed forward at once to seize the 
range of hills skirting the river at 
the mouth of Lookout valley, cover- 
ing the Brown’s ferry road and a ‘ 
pontoon bridge to be quickly thrown 
across the ferry ; thus opening a line 
of communication between our forces 
in Chattanooga and Hooker’s in W au- 
hatchie, shorter and better than that 
held hy Bragg around the foot of 
Lookout mountain. 

Hooker crossed, unimpeded, on 
the 26th ; pushing straight on to 
Wauhatchie, which he reached on 
the 28th. Meantime, 4,000 men had . 
been, detailed to Smith ; of whom 
1,800, under Brig.-Gen. Hazen, were 
embarked on 60 pontoon-boats at 
Chattanooga, and, at tlie word, 
floated quietly down the river during 
the night of the 27tii, past the Rebel 
pickets watching along the loft bank, 
and, landing on the south side, at 
Brown’s ferry, seized the hills over- 
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looking it, witliont furtlier loss tlian 
4 or 6 wounded. The residue of Gen. 
Smith’s men, with further materials ■ 
for the bridges, had simultaneously 
moTOd across Moccasin point on 
our side, to the ferry, unperceived by 
the enemy ; and, before dawn, they 
had been ferried across, and the diffi- 
cult heights rising sharply from the 
Tennessee and from Lookout valley 
on the south-west were firmly se- 
cured. By 10 A. M., a capital pon- 
toon-bridge had been completed at 
the ferry ; and now, if Bragg chose 
to concentrate on Hooker or on 
Chattanooga, we had the shorter line 
of concentration, and were ready. 
Before night. Hooker’s left rested on 
Smith’s force and bridge; while 
Palmer had pushed across to White- 
side in his rear; and now the wagon 
route of supply for Chattanooga, no 
longer infested by Eebel sharp- 
shooters, was reduced to the 28 miles 
of relatively tolerable road from 
Bridgeport, or, by using the river 
from Bridgeport to Kelly’s ferry, to 
barely 8 miles. Grant’s fighting had 
not yet begun ; but Chattanooga was 
safe, and Bragg virtually beaten. 

Hooker had found no enemy to re- 
pel, save pickets and perhaps a few 
sharp-shooters, until — having passed 
through a gorge of Eaccooii moun- 
tain into Lookout valley, some two 
miles wide, which is commanded and ' 
observed throughout b}^ the crests of 
Eaccoon mountain on the one hand 
and of Lookout mountain on the 
otiier, wliilc a low range of five or 
six hills, 200 to 300 feet high, divides 
it iiefirly in the center — ^he reached 
Wauhatchie, a petty station on the 
railroad, some 12 or 15 miles from 

Oet. 28. 

Hooker says they were two strong divi- 


AT WAUHATCHIE. 

Chattanooga, directly under the 
guns of the Eehel batteries on Look- 
out mountain. Of course, every 
movement on onr side was watched 
by the enemy, who might almost 
count the men in our ranks as they 
marched. Through another gorge 
on Hooker’s left, a road led down 
to Kelly’s ferry, three miles distant. 
Howard’s (11th) corps, in our ad- 
vance, had passed Wauhatchie, and 
had lost a few men by shells thrown 
from Lookout mountain, and as 
many by an irregular musketry fire 
from the wooded hills in its front, 
whence the enemy was speedily 
dislodged by a flanking advance ; 
burning the railroad bridge over 
Lookout creek as he fled. At 6 
p. M.,®‘ our column was hali;edfor the 
night, but little over a mile from 
Brown’s ferry, toward which three 
companies were thrown out; while 
Geary’s weak division of the 12th 
corps bivouacked at Wauliateliie, 
three miles back, holding the road 
trom Kelly’s ferry that leads up Look- 
out valley. 

Law’s division of Longstreet’s 
coips held Lookout mountain, and 
were deeply interested but quiet 
spectators of Hooker’s arrangements 
for the night. They were not strong 
enough to fight his entire force by 
daylight ; but it was calculated tiiat 
they would suffice to strike G eary 
by surprise in that strange, woo(ied 
region; routing liini before lie should 
be fairly awake, stampeding his tnen, 
running off Ms animals, andluirning 
his trains. Accordingly, about 1 
A. they attacked him with Ilobel 
impetuosity and the uncai-thly yells 
wherein they stood confessedly unri- 

sions : Pollard says they were but six regi- 
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valed, driving in liis pickets on a 
run, and following them into Ins 
liiuiti; but tliey found him wide 
aM'uho, and no -wise inclined to panic 
or running. Charged at once on 
three sides, he met the enemy with 
a lire as deadly as theirs, and with 
ranks steadier and firmer than those 
of a charging column could he, and 
vvas fully holding his own against 
them, when Carl Schurz’s division of 
Howard’s corps came rushing from 
Hooker to his aid; Tyndale’s brig- 
ade assaulting and carrying the hill 
whence they were enfiladed on their 
left, wdiile a thin brigade of Stein- 
wehr’s division, which closely fol- 
lowed, was led by Col. Orlan Smith. 
73d Ohio, on a charge up a very 
steep, difficult hill farther behind; 
carrying it without a shot, and tak- 
ing some prisoners. . It was now 


time for the Hebels to be off, and 
they left— all save 153 who lay dead 
in Geary’s front, and over 100 pris- 
oners. Their reports admit a loss 
of 3G1. Darkness prevented any ef- 
fective pursuit. Hooker’s total loss 
here was 416," including Gen. Green 
severely, and Col. ITnderw'Ood, 33d 
Mass., desperately wmunded. Capt. 
Gcai-y, son of the General, was 
•killed. 

There can l)o no severer test of the 
quality of soldiers than such a night 
attack, in a country Avhereof they 
know' nothing and their assailants 
know' every thing ; and w'hen the pre- 
snmpfcion is strong iliat the latter 
must have carefully measured their 
sircngth, and know what they have 
to <}u, Geary’s men were inferior in 
number to their foes; but the ordeal 
was nobly passed. Ho regiment 


quailed; and, though the 7Sd Ohio 
sufihred most, losing over 100, the 
charge of the 33d Massachusetts and ' 
that of the 136th Hew York, Coh 
James Wood, Jr., w'ere equally in- 
trepid and effective. This beginniim 
of its work in the West signally in- 
spirited and prepared Hooker’s com- 
mand for the arduous labors before it. 

The flight of the Rebels occurred 
at 4 A. M., before all Howard’s corps 
had arrived ; those in the rear W'ere 
now' halted and impelled in an oppo- 
site direction ; soon clearing Raccoon 
mountain of the enemy, with all 
w'est of Lookout valley. And Bragg, 
w'ho had weakened himself by send- 
ing Longstreet against Burnside, did 
not feel encouraged to make any 
more attacks, hut remained quiet 
and watchful in his intrenchments 
before Chattanooga. 

His position was one of remarka- 
ble strength, along the w'estern and 
iiortherii declivities of the difficult 
steeps known as Lookout mountain 
and Mission rid^’e, and across the 
valley at the month of Chattanooga 
creek, here very narrow, and so enfi- 
laded by heavy batteries along its ' 
mountain sides as to be impregnable 
to direct assault. Grant was eager 
to attack, so as to he able to send aid 
to Burnside, who was urgently call- 
ing for it ; hut the utterly hroken- 
dowm condition of most of his horses, 
rendering them unequal- to the task 
of hauling his cannon, much less 
mounting his cavalry, constrained 
him to aw'ait the arrival of Sherman, 
who, with the 15th corps, then on 
the Big Black, had Imen telegraphed “ 
by Grant, on his assuming command 
of this department, to embark a di- 
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vision at once for MempHs, and had 
started it, under Osterliaus, at 4 p. m. 
of that day. Enpairing next day by 
order to Vicksburg, he dispatched 
the rest of liis corps up the river ; fol- 
io wing himself to Memphis, whence 
he marched eastward, repairing and 
using the Charleston railroad for his 
trains, to Corinth. His forces having 
been sent forward from Memphis in 
divisions, he took the cars,®” and 
reaching, about noon, Colliersville sta- 
tion, found there the 66th Indiana, 
Col. D. C. Anthony, just undergoing 
an attack by Chalmers, witli 3,000 
Eebel cavalry and 8 guns. Having 
as escort a battalion of the 13th regu- 
lars, he helped beat off the assailants, 
and moved on ; reaching Corinth that 
night. 

But the Eebels did not seem recon- 
ciled to his movements, and were con- 
stantly infesting Osterhaiis’s division, 
who held the advance, supported by 
Morgan L. Smith’s, both under the 
command of Frank Blair, as well as 
John E, Smith’s, which covered the 
working parties engaged in repairing 
the railroad j so that the movement 
had to 1)6 made circumspectly and 
slowly, Stephen D. Lee, with Eod- 
dy’s and Ferguson’s brigades, made 
up a force of about 5,000 irregular 
cavalry, who were constantly watcli- 
ing for chances to do mischief ; and, 
though not strong enough to be per- 
ilous, they were so lively as to he 
vexatious. At length, they got di- 
rectly in the way at Cane creek, 
near Tuscumhia,-, compelling Blair to 
hurt sonic of tliem before they would 
in o ve. By this time — Hooker having 
long since arrived on the Tennessee 
— Grant had Ijecome impatient for 
more decisive operations, and a mes- 
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senger reached Sherman with an 
order to drop all work on the rail- 
road, and push on rapidly to Bridge- 
port. Moving energetically to East- 
port, Sherman found there two gun- 
boats and a decked coal-barge, which 
Admiral Porter, at his request, had 
sent up the Tennessee from Cairo, to 
facilitate his crossing ; but two trans- 
ports and a ferry-boat soon arrived, 
by whose aid Sherman was piishiiig 
on next day, leaving Blair to protect 
his rear. Arrived at Eogersville, lie 
found the Elk nribridged and unford- 
ahle, and was compelled to move up 
its right hank to Fayetteville, cross- 
ing there on a stone bridge, and 
marcbiug by "Winchester and Decherd 
to Bridgeport ; whence he forthwith 
reported in person to Grant at Chat- 
tanooga, being at once made ac- 
quainted with the plans of the Gen- 
eral commanding, and accompanying 
him to a survey of the positions of 
tlie enemy; returning forthwith to 
Bridgeport to expedite the movement 
of his troops. 

Grant had resolved to put in Slior- 
mari’s force mainly on his loft — or 
up the Tennessee ; so his first point 
was to make Bragg believe that lie 
should use it on his extreme light. 
To this end, his divisions were crossed 
as they arrived at Bridgepoj't ; tlie 
foremost (Ewing’s) moving by Shell 
Mound to Trenton, threatening to as- 
sail and turn Bragg’s extreme right. 
Blit the residue of this army, as it 
came up, moved quietly and screened 
from Eebel ohservaiion to Kelly’s 
ford, rccrossing on Smith’s ]) 0 !itoons, 
and marcliing around Oliattaiiooga 
to its assigned position on tlio loll of 
Thomas, where materials had already 
been noiselessly prepared for throw- 
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ing a Li’idge across tlie river above 
the town. At tlie proper time, Hugh 
S. Ewhig’s division was drawn back 
from Trenton and followed tbe oth- 
ers to our extreme left ; but the 
roads were so bad, and the over- 
taxed bridges broke so frequently — 
tbe river being swelled by heavy rains 
— ^that unexpected delays occurred ; 
and Osterhaus’s division was left to 
aid Hooker on the right. 

Grant, impatient to relieve Bum- 
side, had fixed the 21st for the at- 
tack ; but it was found impossible for 
Sherman to get ready by that time ; 
in fact, Ewing was not in position 
till the 23d, when the movement was 
begun. 

Grant^s eagerness to attack was 
stimulated by the misguiding report 
of a deserter that Bragg was falling 
I hack, when he was only posting his 
forces to strengthen himself for the 
coming attack. A most impertinent 
message from the Rebel chief, re- 
ceived two days before, had strength- 
ened Grant’s suspicion that Bragg was 
mainly intent on getting safely away 
from that dangerous neighborhood. 
Hence, before Sherman was fairly in 
position, Thomas was ordered®^ to 
advance our center, and see what was 
behind the Rebel picket-line facing 
Chattanooga. Hooker’s purposed at- 
tack on Lookout mountain was sus- 
pended, and Howard’s (11th) corps 
pushed over to Chattanooga and tem- 
porarily added to Thomas’s command. 

The movement was initiated by 
Granger’s (Ith) corps ; Sheridan’s di- 
vision on the right, "Wood’s on the 
^ _ 

®‘’‘ “ IIka-pquabtors Army oi’ theTbnnessbe, ) 

^ “ In the Pieu), Nov. 20, 1863. J 

“Maj.-Gew. tJ. S, Grant, Commanding XT. S. 
forces at Chattanooga: 

“ Generai. ; As there may still bo some non* 


left, reaching nearly to Citico creek ; 
Palmer, of the 11th corps, supporting 
Granger’s right with Baird’s division, 
refused ; Johnson’s division under 
arms in our intrenchments, ready to 
move to any point at a word. How- 
ard’s corps was likewise held in read- 
iness to act whenever required. 

It was 2 p. M. when Granger’s 
men moved out ; advancing stead- 
ily, squarely, swiftly, upon the Rebel 
.intrenchments, driving before them 
pickets, reserves, and grand guards, 
and rushing into the Rebel rifle-pits, 
on the low hill known as Orchard 
ridge, where they made some 200 
prisoners. This was done so quickly 
that no force was, and probably none 
could have been, sent from Bragg’s 
main camp, somewhat farther away 
from ns, to resist it; and Granger, 
under orders to secure his new posi- 
tion at once by temporary breast- 
works, and throw out strong pickets, 
while Howard moved up on his left, 
was soon too well established to be 
expelled during the remaining day- 
light: so he held on, unmolested, 
through the night. 

Hooker was now to take the labor- 
ing oar, by an assault on the north 
face and west side of Lookout moun- 
tain, attracting the enemy’s attention 
to that quarter while Sherman should 
lay his pontoons and cross the Ten- 
nessee on onr left, near the month of 
the Ohiekamauga. Accordingly, 
Hooker, at 4 a. m., was under arms 
and ready to advance ; but an unex- 
pected obstacle confronted Iiira. Tlic 
heavy rain of the 21st and 22d had 

combatants in Chattanooga, I deem it proper to 
notify you that prudence would dictate their 
early -withdrawal. 

“I am, General, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, B eaxton Bkagg, Gen. Oom’g.’ * 

»’Noy. 23, 
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not only deranged our pontoon 
bridges ; it bad so swelled Lookout 
creek that it was unfordable : so he 
dispatched Geary, supported by 
Cruft, up the creek to Wauhatchie, 
there to cross and hold the right 
bank, while the residue of his com- 
mand should construct temporary 
bridges directly in their front, lower 
down. 

A heavy mist favored this move- 
ment, which would otherwise have 
been perilous ,♦ as it was, the enemy 
were so intent on watching Hooker’s 
bridge-builders that they did not ob- 
serve Geary, who crossed the creek 
at 8 A. M,,"® capturing a picket of 42 
men posted at the bridge, resting 
here his left, extending his right to 
the foot of the mountain, on the 
enemy’s side of the valley, facing 
northward. Gross’s brigade now, 
by Hooker’s order, advanced and 
seized the bridge over the creek just 
below the railroad crossing, and 
pushed across there. How Oster- 
haus, who had just come up from 
Browui’s ferry, pushed forward 
W ood’s brigade to a point half a mile 
above Gross, laid a temporary bridge, 
and crossed there. Meanwhile, our 
batteries, established on the most 
available hills, were so planted as to 
enfilade the Hebei infantry, as they 
marched dowui from their camp on 
the mountain to man their breast- 
worlvS and rifle-pits. Part of them 
had taken post behind a railroad 
emijankment, and kept up a deadly 
lire wdth little exposure or loss on 
their part. Still, Hooker’s men — 
they were 9,681, all told, and no two 
divisions of them had hitherto fought 
in tlie same battle — acted from the first 
as though they were hound to eonqner. 


By 11 A. M., Wood had his bridge 
finished; Geary was close at hand, 
skirmishing smartly; and now all 
our guns opened in concert; while 
Wood and Gross, springing across 
the creek, joined Geary’s left, and 
moved down the valley, sweeping all 
before them ; taking many prisoners 
in their rifle-pits, and allowdng few 
to escape up the mountain ; our inen 
from right to left following at full 
speed, right under the muzzles of the 
enemy’s guns; climbing over ledges 
and bowlders, crests and chasms, and 
driving the Eehels through their 
camp without allowing thtmi to halt 
there; hurling them back with lit- 
tle more than a show of fighting ; 
Geary’s advance rounding the peak 
of the mountain about noon, and still 
pressing on ; though Hooker, who 
knew that Bragg had reenforced this 
Aving, hut not to Avhat extent, had 
given orders that they be halted and 
reformed on reaching tlie summit ; 
hut the men would not be halted, but 
rusliecl forward, making hundreds of 
prisoners, and hurling the residue 
down the precipitous eastern deeliAuty 
of the mountain. 

Darkness, at 2 p. m., arrested our 
Aictorioiis arms ; the inoimtaiii being 
now euA'eloped in a cloud so thick 
and black as to render farther move- 
ment perilous, if not impossible ; 
Avben Hooker’s line was established 
along the east brink of the precipice, 
its left near the mouth of Chatta- 
nooga creek; Avhere, by 4 p. m., it 
Avas so fortified, by whatever jueans 
were at hand, that he sent Avord to 
Grant that Ms position vns impreg- 
nahle. 

At Brig.-Gen. Carlin, of the 
14th corps, reported to him, and, 
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witli liis brigade, -was assigned to 
duty on the extreme right, where 
Geary’s men were nearly exhansted 
with hours of elinibing and fighting. 
This wing was assailed, about dark, 
])ut to no purpose — rCarlin easily re- 
pelling the enemy; who, before 
morning, abandoned the mountain 
altogether, leaving 20,000 rations 
and the camp equipage of three brig- 
ades, as they silently dropped into the 
Chattanooga valley. 

Sherinari had begun to cross the 
Tennessee early this morning.”® His 
pontoons had been prepared in the 
little creek on the north side, called 
the North Chickamauga ; whence 
they, before daylight, were pushed 
ont into the river, bearing 30 men 
each, and floated silently past the 
Hebei pickets, along the south hank, 
to the destined point just below the 
montli of the South or real Cliicka- 
mauga, where they struck the hostile 
shore, capturing a picket of 20 before 
their corning was suspected. The 
steamboat Dunbar, with a tow-harge, 
having been employed during the 
night in ferrying across horses pro- 
cured from Sherman, wherewith to 
move Tliomas’s artillery, was sent up 
to hasten the crossing here ; and, by 
daylight, 8,000 of Slierman’s men 
were over the river and so established 
ill rifle-trenches as to he prepared for 
an assault by tAvice their number. 
By noon, Bhernian hud bridges across 
both the Tennessee and the South 
Chickamauga, and was pushing over 
tlic rest of his command ; and, at 8-| 
1 *. w., lie had, by sliarp fighting, car- 
ried the iio]‘th end of Mission ridge 
nearly to the railroad tunnel; and 
here ho so fortified himself during 
the lught as to be ready for any 
iTov:. 24; ' 


emergency. Meantime, Col. Long, 
with his brigade of Thomas’s cavalry, 
had crossed the Tennessee and the 
Chickamauga on onr left, and raided 
on the enemy’s lines of eominnnica- 
tion; burning Tyner’s Station, and, 
pushing out to Cleveland, capturing 
200 prisoners, with 100 wagons, and 
destroying considerable Hebei stores, 
with small loss on our side. 

Thomas this day improved and 
strengthened his advanced positions ; 
pushing Howard’s corps up the Ten- 
nessee till it joined liands with Sher- 
man, just as the latter had brought 
his rear division across the river. 

Thus, by continuous though mode- 
rate advances, our. army, at small 
cost, had wrested from the enemy 
several important advantages of po- 
sition, and was now stretched in un- 
broken line from the north end of 
Lookout mountain to the north end 
of Mission ridge, with the enemy 
compressed between them. 

Next morning,’”” Hooker moved 
down from Lookqut mountain, and 
across Chattanooga valley, which iiis 
hold of Lookout mountain liad com- 
pelled the enemy to abandon, burn- 
ing the bridge over the creek ; which 
arrested onr advance here for three 
hours. So soon as our new bridge 
could be crossed, Osterhaus pushed 
on to Hossville ; driving the cuicniy 
out of the gap in Mission ridge by 
flanking them, and capturing guns, 
tnimitioris, wagons, &c. By this 
time, the bridge was finished, am,] 
Hooker’s force all over: bo Hooker 
undertook, as ordered, to cloar Mis- 
sion ridge, on his left, of the cue.my : 
Osterhaus moving eastward of the 
ridge, Geary on the west of it, and 
Cruft directly upon it, the batteries 
Not. 2D. 
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witli Geary, a,nd all moving together 
toward Bragg and Chattanooga. In 
the progress of the movement, the 
narrowness of the crest compelled a 
division of Grnft’s command into 
two lines. 

The enemy’s front was protected 
hy breastworks, thrown np hy our 
men while holding here in front of 
Bragg’s triumphant army during the 
night and day following the fight of 
Chickamanga, and they seemed dis- 
posed to hold on ; but tbat was not to 
be. As their skirmishers advanced to 
check 0 nr movement, the 9th and the 
86tli Indiana sprang forward, form- 
ing line under their fire, and, in- 
stantly charging, drove them back ; 
while the residue of our column 
formed line : . Gross’s brigade, with 
tlie 51st Ohio and 35th Indiana, in 
advance ; tlie residue of Whitaker’s 
brigade, closely supporting; Geary 
and Osterbaus advancing abreast of 
them ; and. all, at a charging pace, 
swept on, pushing hack all opposi- 
tion; every attempt of the enemy to 
make a stand being defeated by a 
withering fiank-fire from Geary and 
Osterbaus, who gathered up as pris- 
oners all w'lio sought escape by fliglit 
down tlie ridge. Osterbaus alone 
took 2,000 of them. , Those who fled 
along the ridge were intercepted by 
J oln 1 son’s di >• ision of Thomas’s corps, 
who were now advancing from the 
direciion of Chattanooga. At snn- 
set, Hooker halted for the night, there 
being: no more enemies in his front ; 
his trao])s going into bivouac on the 
rocky steegs they bad so nobly won. 

Gen. Sliornnm, who had been for- 
tifying liis position during the night, 
reeeiv(j<l oj’dors to attack at daylight 
this morning, and did so ; .finding 
the ground far more difficult than he 
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had. anticipated. The ridge was not 
continuous, but a succession of emi- 
nences: that which he had carried 
being commanded by that in liis 
front, across quite a valley; its crest 
covered with forest, and bi’istliiig 
with breastworks and abatis. But, 
difficult as was the task, these works 
must be caiTied; a] id by su arise 
Sherman had completed his disposi- 
tions and given the order [,o ad- 
vance. 

Gen. Corse, with a regiment from 
Lighthiirii’s brigade, was directed 
to advance along the ridge; Gen. 
Morgan L. Smith to move along its 
east base, connecting with. Corse; 
Col. Xoomis, ill like nianner, was to 
advance along its west base, support- 
ed by two reserve brigades under 
Gen. John E. Smith. And thus our 
line moved on; the 4-Oth Illinois, 
supported hy the. 20th and Iflth Ohio, 
pushing directly down the face of the 
hill held hy Sherman and up tliat 
lield by the enemy, to w'ithin eighty 
yards of the Rebel intrenchinonts, 
where Gen. Corse found a socoi'idary 
crest, which he gained and held ; 
calling up his reserves, andprej)uriug 
to assault, when a hand-to-hand con- 
test was maintained for an hour with 
varying success and heavy loss 011 
our part; but Corse was nimble to 
carry tbe enemy’s worlcs, as were 
they to drive him from bis slicltering 
liill. But Gen. Morgan L, Smith on 
one side, and Col. .Loomis on the 
other, gained ground on tbe Hunks, 
though John E. Smith’s suppariing 
brigades recoiled beflire a sudden and 
heavy artillery fire, giving; the im- 
pression in Chattanooga tliat Sher- 
man was losing gmund. I’'et no 
ground was really lost hy ouj* ad- 
vance; and , an attempt to r.>nrsue 
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tlie recoiling brigades was promptly i 
cliGclied l)y a flanking fire from tke j 
crest ; tlie enemy taking to tke skel- 
ter of Ms crest and Ms woods. Still, 
no decided success had loeen won ky 
Skerman’s column up to 3 p. m. 
Meantime, Gen. Giles A. Smitk kad 
keen disabled at 4 p, m. of tke day 
kefore ; and Gen, Corse kad keen se- 
verely wounded at 10 A.M. of tkis day. 

Geii. Grant kad been awaiting ad- 
vices of Hooker’s successful advance 
on tlie rigkt, before giving Tkomas 
the signal to advance. Unaware of 
tke long detention of Hooker in bridg- 
ing Lookout creek, ke kad expected 
suck advices kefore noon; and was 
still impatiently awaiting tkem,wken, 
seeing tkat Bragg was weakening Ms 
center to support Ms rigkt, and judg- 
ing tkat Hooker must ky tkis time 
be at or near Eossville, ke gave 
Tkomas, at 2 p. m., tke order to ad- 
vance and attack. 

At once, Baird’s, Wood’s, Skeri- 
dan’s, and Jolmson’s divisions went 
forward, witk donkle lines of skirmisk- 
ers in front, followed, at easy support- 
ing distance, ky tke entire force, rigkt 
into tke enemy’s rifle-pits at tke kase 
of tke ridge; driving out tke occu- 
pants, and kardly stopping to reform 
tkeir lines kefore tkey ckarged right 
up tke steep and difiicult ascent — 
slowly, of course, but steadily and in 
order; following so close to tke re- 
treating foe as to embarrass, doubt- 
less, Ids gunners firing from tke crest 
of tke ridgti. Says Gen. Grant, in 
kis official report : 

“Therift troops moved forward, drove the 
ctUiUjy tVom lire rifle-pits at the base of the 
ridge like bees from a lave, stofjpod bat a 
moment nntil tlie whole wore iu line, and 
coumionced the ascent of the mountain from 
rigid to left, almost simultaneously, follow- 
ing closely the retreating enemy without 
farther orders. They encountered a fearful 


volley of grape and canister from near 30 
pieces of artillery and musketry from still 
well-filled rifle-pits on the summit of the 
ridge. Not a waver, liow'ever, was seen in 
all that long line of brave men. Tlieir prog- 
ress was steadily onward until the summit 
was in their jjossession. In this charge, the 
casualties were remarkably lew for the fire 
encountered. I can account for this only 
on the theory that the enemy’s surprise at the 
audacity of such a charge caused confusion 
and purposeless aiming of their pieces. 

“ The nearness of night, and the enemy 
still resisting the advance of Thomas’s left, 
prevented a general pursuit that night ; but 
Sheridan pushed forward to Mission mills. 

“The resistance on Thomas’s left being 
overcome, the enemy abandoned his posi- 
tion near the railroad tunnel in front of 
Sherman, and by midniglit was in full re- 
treat ; and the whole of his strong position 
on Lookout mountain, Chattanooga valley, 
and Mission ridge, was in our possession, to- 
gether with a large number of prisoners, 
artillery, and small arms.” 

Says Geii. Tkomas, in kis report : 

“ Our troops advancing steadily in a con- 
tinuous line, the enemy, seized with panic, 
abandoned the works at the foot of the hill 
and retreated precipitately to the crest; 
whither they wore closely followed by our 
troops, who, apparently inspired by the im- 
pulse of victory, carried the hill simultane- 
ously at six different points, and so closely 
upon the heels of the enemy, that many of 
them were taken prisoners in the trenches. 
We captured all theii* cannon and ammuni- 
tion, before they could he removed or de- 
stroyed. After halting a few moments to 
reorganize the troops, who had become 
somewhat scattered in the assault of the hill, 
Gen. Sherman pushed forward in pursuit, 
and drove those in his front, wdio escaped 
capture, across Ohickainauga creek. Gens. 
Wood and Baird, being obstinately resisted 
by reenforcements from the enemy’s ex- 
treme right, continued fighting until dark- 
ness set in; slowly but steadily driving the 
enemy before them. In moving upon lioss- 
ville, Gen. Hooker encountered Stewart’s 
division and other troops: finding his loft 
flank threatened, Stewart attomiited to es- 
cape by retreating toward Grcysville ; hut 
some of his force, finding their retreat threat- 
ened in that quarter, retired iu disorder to- 
ward their right along the crest of the ridge; 
where they were met by another })ortion of 
Gen, Hooker’s command, and were driven 
by these troops in the face of Jolmson’s 
division of Palmer’s corps, by whom they 
were nearly all made prisoners.” 

Aa jet, we kave looked at tkis re- 
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markable action from our own side 
exclusively. Let ns now see it as it 
appeared to Gen. Bragg, posted on 
tke crest of Mission ridge (nntil driv- 
en off), and enjoying by far the wider 
and clearer view of it. Has report, 
being brief and pungent, is here given 
almost entire : 

“ Headqxjaetees Aemy of Tennessee, ) 

“ Dalton, Ga., 30th Nov., 1863. \ 

“Gen. S. CooPEE, Adjutant and Inspector 
General, Eiclimond: 

“SiE — On Monday, the ••23d, the enemy 
advanced in heavy force, and drove in our 
picket lino in front of Mission ai‘y lidge, but 
made no further effort. 

“ On Tuesday morning early, they threw 
over the river a heavy force, opposite the 
north end of tlie ridge, and just below the 
mouth of the Ohiokarnauga; at the same 
time displaying a heavy force in our imme- 
diate front. After visiting tlie right, and 
making dispositions there for the new de- 
velopnient in that direction, I returned 
toward the left, to find a heavy cannonad- 
ing going on from the enemy’s batteries on 
our forces occupying the slope of Lookout 
mountain, between the crest and the river. 
A very heavy force soon advanced to the 
assault, and was met by one brigade only, 
Walthall’s, which made a desperate resist- 
ance, hut was finally compelled to yield 
ground. Why this command was not sus- 
tained is yet unexplained. The commander 
on that part of the field, Maj.-Gen. Steven- 
son, had six brigades at his disposal. Upon 
his urgent appeal, another brigade was dis- 
patched in the afternoon to his suppoi’t — 
though it appeared his own forces had not 
been brought into action — and I proceeded 
to the scene. 

“ Arriving just before sunset, I found 
that we had lost all the advantages of the 
position. Orders were immediately given 
for the ground to be disputed until we 
could witlidraw our forces across Chatta- 
nooga creek, and tlie movement was com- 
menced. Tills having been successfully 
aiicoinplished, our whole forces were con- 
centrated on the ridge, and extended to the 
rigiit to meet the movement in that direc- 
tion. 

“ On Wednesday, the 25th, I again 
%isit6d the extreme right, now under Lt.- 
Gen. ITfirdee, and threatened by a heavy 
force, whilst strong columns could bo seen 
marching in that direction. A very heavy 
force in line of battle confronted our left 
and center. 

“ On my return to this point, about 11 
Jl. m., thoLncmy’s forces avoi'o being moved 


in heavy masses from Lookout, and hovoiid,' 
to our front, , whilst those in front extended 
to our right. They formed their lines ivith 
great deliberation, just beyond the range of 
our guns, and in plain view of our position. 

“ Though greatly outnumbered, such was 
the strength of our position that no doubt 
was entertained of our ability to hold it, 
and evei-y disposition was made for that 
purpose. During this time, they had made 
several attempts on our extreme right, and 
had been, handsomely repulsed, witdi very 
heavy loss,. by Maj.-Gen. Oleburne’s com- 
mand, under the immediate direction of 
Lt.-Gen. Hardee. By the road across tlie 
ridge at Eossville, far to our loft, a route 
was open to our rear. Maj.-Gen. Breckin- 
ridge, commanding on the loft, hud occupied 
this with two regiments and a battery. It 
being reported to me that a force of the 
enemy had moved in that direction, the 
General was ordered to have it reconnoi- 
tered, and to make every disposition neces- 
sary to secure his flank ; which ho proceeded 
to do. 

“ About half-past 3 p. m., the immense 
force in the front of our left and center ad- 
vanced in three lines, preceded by heavy 
skirmishers. Our batteries opened with 
fine effect, and much confusion was pro- 
duced, before they reached musket range. 
In a short time, the roar of musketry be- 
came very heavy, and it was soon apparent 
that the enemy bad been repulsed in my 
immediate front. 

“ Whilst riding along tho cro.st, congratu- 
lating the troops, intelligeuco reached me 
that our line was broken on my right, and 
tlie enemy had crowned the ridge. Assist- 
ance was promptly dispatched to that point 
under Brig.-Gen. Bate, who had so snecess- 
fully maintained tho ground in my front ; 
and I proceeded to tho roar of the hrokon 
line to rally our retiring troops, and return 
them to the crest to drive the enemy back. 
Gen. Bate found the disaster so gn3at that 
Lis small force could not repair it. Aljout 
this time, I learned that our extreme left 
had also given way, and that my position 
was almost surrouiuled. Bate was imme- 
diately directed to form a second line in tho 
rear, where, by the efforts of my staff, a 
nucleus of stragglers had been formed, upon 
wHch to rally. 

“Lt,-Gen, Hardee, leaving lilaj.-Gen, 
Cleburne in command on tho e.xtroine right, 
moved toward the left, when he iicard the 
heavy firing in that direction. Tie reached 
the right of Anderson’s division Just in time 
to find it had nearly all falleu back, com- 
mencing on its left, where the enemy had 
first crowned tho ridgo. By a ])rompt and 
judicious movement, ho threw a portion of 
Oheatham’s division directly across tho 
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ridge, facing tlie enemy, who was now 
moving a strong force immediately on Ms 
left Hank. By a decided stand here, the 
enemy was entirely cliecked, and that por- 
tion of onr force to the Eight remained 
intact. All to the left, however, escept a 
portion of Bate’s division, ’was entitely 
routed, and in rapid flight ; nearly all the 
artillery having been shamefully abandoned 
hy its infantry support. Every effort which 
could bo made by myself and staffs and hy 
many otlier mounted officers, availed but 
little. A panic, which I had never before 
witnessed, seemed to have seized upon ofli- 
cers and men, and eacli seemed to be strug- 
gling for his personal safety, regardless of 
his duty or his character. In this distress- 
ing and alarming state of affairs, Gen. Bate 
Was ordered to Imld his position, covering 
the road for tiie retreat of Breckinridge’s 
connnand; and orders were immediately 
sent to Gens, Hardee and Breckinridge to 
retire their forces upon the depot at Ohicka- 
maugii. Fortnuatcly, it was now near 
nightfall, and the country and roads in our 
rear were fully known to iis, but equally 
unknown bo the enemy. The routed left 
made its Avay hack in great disorder, effec- 
tually covered, however, by Bate’s siiiall 
conimarid, which had a sharp coutlict with 
the enemy’s advance, driving it hack. 
After night, all being quiet. Bate retired in 
good order, the enemy attempting no pur- 
suit, J,t.-Gen. Hardee’s command^ under 
his judicious management, retired in good 
order and unmolested. 

. “As soon as all the troops had crossed, 
the bridges over the Chickamauga were 
destroyed, to impede the enemy, though the 
streaui was fordable in several places, 

“Ao satisfactoi-y excuse can possibly be 
given f\)r tlie shameful conduct of our 
troops on the left, in allowing their line to 
he penetrated. The position was one 
which ought to have been held by a line of 
skirmisliers against any assaulting column; 
and, wherever resistance was made, the 
enemy fled in disorder, after suffering 
heavy loss. Those who reached the ridge, 
did .so in a condition of exhaustion from the 
great phy sical exertion in climbing, which 
rendered them potverless ; and the slightest 
elfuvt would have destroyed them. 

“ Having soc.ured much of our artillery, 
they sofui availed themselves of our panie, 
and, turning our guns n];)on ns, enfiladed 
our liiu'B, botli right and left, rendering 
them eutiroly untenable. Had all parts of 
the hue been niaintaiiied with equal gallan- 
try and pcrsistenee, no enemy could over 
have dislodged ns; and hut one possible 
reason presents itself to my mind in ex- 
planation of this bad conduct in veteran 
trocqjs, who hud never before failed in any 


duty assigned them, however difficult and 
hazardous. They had for two clays con- 
fronted the enemy, marshaling his immense 
forces in plain vic’^v, and exhibiting to tlieir 
sight sueh a superiority in numbers, as may 
have intimidated weak minds and untried 
soldiers. But our veterans had so often en- 
countered similar hosts, when tlie strength 
of position wms against ns, and with perfect 
success, that not a doubt crossed my mind. 
As yet, I am not fully informed as to the 
commands which first fled and brought this 
great disaster and disgrace upon onr arms. 
Investigation will bring out the truth, how- 
ever; and full justice shall be done to the 
good and the bad. 

“ After arriving at Ohickamauga, and in- 
forming myself of the fhll condition of 
affairs, it was decided to put the army in 
motion for a point farther removed from a 
powerful and victorious army, that we 
might have some little time to replenish 
and recuperate for another struggle. The 
enemy made pursuit as far as Einggold ; but 
ivas so Imndsomely checked by Maj.-G-en, 
Olebnrne and^ Brig. -Gen. Gist, in command 
of their respective divisions, tliathe gave us 
hut little annoyance. 

“ Our losses are not yet ascertained ; but 
in killed and wounded it is known to have 
been very small. In prisoners and strag- 
glers, I fear it is ranch larger. 

“ The chief of artillery reports the loss of 
forty (40) pieces. 

“ I am, sir, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, Buaxtox Beagq-, 

“ General Commanding.” 

He is not nsnall j accomitecl a good 
■workman who disparages his tools ; 
and the soldiers thus discredited hy 
Bragg were mainly those who fought 
so bravely, skillfully, tenaciously, suc- 
cessfully, at the Cliickamanga, l^arely 
two months before. They were prob- 
ably reduced by the casualties of that 
bloody contest, hy Longstreet’s with- 
drawal, and otherwise, to 40,000; 
while Grant must have had here not 
less than YO, 000, nearly all of whom 
were brought into action. This dis- 
parity of numbers, together witli the 
fact that the movements on. our side 
appear . to have been jndi(.dously 
planned, skillfully combined, and 
vigorously made, explain the result 
more naturally than does Bragg’s as« 
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sertion, tliat Ms Bien quite generally 
and sliamefully misbehaved and were 
panic-stricken. It is plain that they 
were largely ontiinmhered, and that 
they saw and felt it ; yet, with sncli 
dispositions, sncli ' handling on both 
sides, as rendered Prederickshnrg a 
black disaster to ns, there is no obvi- 
ons reason for believing that Bragg’s 
eyrie, so difficult of approach, might 
not have been triumphantly held. 

Thomas returned directly from the 
battle-field to Chattanooga to expe- 
dite the movement of G-ranger’s coiqis 
thence to the relief of Knoxville; 
while Sherman and Hooker pursued, 
at daylight, the routed columns of 
Bragg : the fonner, hy way of Cliick- 
amauga Station ; the lattqr hy Greys- 
ville and Hinggold ; Palmer, in his ad- 
vance, having overtaken and charged 
by the way the Eebel rear-gnard nn- j 
der Gist, breaking it and capturing j 
3 guns : our advance — badly delayed j 
by the non-arrival of pontoons at the 
Chiekamanga — ^bivouacking on the 
crest of the ridge- east of that stream, 
and resuming the' pursuit at dawn 
next morning;’"^ Osterhaus leading, 
followed by Geary, and he hy Cruft ; 
and going into Einggold, 6 miles far- 
ther, close on the heels of the flying 
enemy. 

Cleburne was now in command 
here — a man always hard to drive — 
and the gap in Taylor’s or "White 
Oak ridge, through wliicli be was re- 
treating, Avas one easy to bold and 
difficult to carry. Having guns ad- 
vantageously posted, be refused to be 
harried ; while our men, Hushed and 
exultJint, could not he restrained 
from attacking, though our guns 
Avere still heliiud, having been de- 
tained at the crossing of the Ghicka- 


manga, where the enemy had hurnod 
the bridge behind Mm. A most gal- 
lant but rash effort Avas made to drive 
him out, wherein the 13th Illinois 
Avas honorably conspicuous. Tivo or 
three charges' on our part vrere re- 
pulsed with loss ; and it Avas not till 
afternoon, when some of onr guns 
had come up, and the mouth of the 
gap had been flanked by our infantry 
croAvning the ridge on either hand, 
that Cleburne Avas persuaded to con- 
tinue liis retreat ; liaving inflicted on 
Hooker a loss of 65 killed and 367 
AAnunded. The enemy left 130 killed 
and wounded on tlie field. Hooker 
remained at Eiuggold till Dec. 1st ; 
but was not allowed to advance: 
Sherman, with a large portion of 
our army, liaving been dispatched to 
the relief of Knoxville. Meantime, 
Gross’s brigade visited the battle- 
field of Ghickamaiiga and buried the 
moldering remains of nuiny of our 
slain, Avho had been left by Bragg to 
lie as they fell. Osterhaus took jmst 
ill the valley of the Chattanooga, 
while Geary and Cruft returned to 
their camps in Lookout valley. 

Granger’s corps turned back from 
the battle-field to Chattanooga,’"" mid 
was impelled directly thence to the 
relief of EjioxA'ille— Sherman’s corps 
likewise turning hack from Greys- 
ville, he assuming command also over 
Granger, and moving rajiully by 
Charleston, Athens, and Loudon, to 
Knoxville;’®" making the last 84 
miles over East Tennessee roads in 
three December days ; thus (touipel- 
ling Longstreet to raise the siege and 
decamp ; then turning at once and 
marching back to Chattanooga.. 

Grant states onr losses in this se- 
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ri{-3s of struggles (not including Burn- 
side’s at Knoxville) at 757 killed, 
4,529 wounded, and 330 missing : 
total, 5,616 ; and adds : 

“We captured 6,142 prisoners, of whom 
239 were commissioned officers; 40 pieces 
of artillery, 69 artillery carriages and cais- 
sons, and 7,000 stand of small arms.” 

Bragg’s loss in killed and wounded 
was comparatively light — ^his men 
fighting mainly behind breastworks, 
ill rifle-pits, or on the crests of high 
ridges, where they suffered little, and 
getting rapidly out of the way of 
danger when it came too near them. 
Probably 3,000 would cover his 
killed and wounded — at least 1,000 


of the latter being included in our 
lists of prisoners. These, however, 
nltimately exceeded the number re- 
ported by Grant ; while Bragg’s loss 
by stragglers must have been very 
considerable. On the whole, his 
army was doubtless weakened by this 
struggle and its result by not less 
than 10,000 men ; while its losses in 
guns, munitions, supplies, and camp 
equipage, were seldom paralleled. 

JSTo further fighting of consequence 
took place in this vicinity that Win- 
ter, and our possession of Chatta- 
nooga was not thenceforth seriously 
disputed. 


XIX. 

: MISSOUEI AXD APvKAXSAS IX 1863. 


Missoimi, save when fitfully in - 1 
vaded or disturbed by domestic insnr- 1 
rection, remained under the Union 
flag from and after the expulsion of 
Price’s army by Fremont near the 
close of 1861.’ But the Eebel ele- 
ment of her population, though over- 
powered, was still hitter, and was 
stirred into fitful activity ])y frequent 
emissaries from compatriots serving 
"witii Pri<!e, Marmaduke, and other 
cliiels, who, with their Guvernor, 
Claiborne F. Jackson, who died in 
Arkansas," and his Lieutenant, Tho- 
mas 0, Ileynolds, wiio thenceforth 


assumed the role of Confederate^ 
Governor, invincibly hoped, and in-" 
trigued, and struggled, for a restora- 
tion to the homes ^they had deserted 
and the power they by treason had 
forfeited. 

Hardly had the year opened, when 
a Hebei force, led by Marmaduke, 
estimated at 4,000 strong, mostly 
mounted, emerged from northern 
Arkansas, and, evading our main 
body, under Gen. Blunt, struck at 
SpuiNG-iaieLD, Icnown to bo filled with 
Federal munitions and. provisions, 
lightly guarded. But that im ports nt 


Wui returns of the corps commanders add 
up aS: follows; 

Hni.Un'V <jfiO | Thomas’s 8,955 

l,!)bU ] Total C,8ai 

.\iiil evtm tilts makes the loss in Granger’s 
cfsi-pri (includei.1 with Thomas) but 2,391 ; where- 
as, Granner makes it about 2,700. It is proba- 
ble that our entivo loss here was at least 7,000. 

Amoug our killed were Cols. Putnam, 93d 
Ilk, O’lleara, OOtki Ilk, and Torrence, 80th Io- 


wa; among our wounded. Cols. Banin, ihlili fik, 
Wangeline, 12th Mo., Wiley, 41st Ohio, and Bor-| 
ry, GthKy. 

The Tikgmjjli (London) liad a Pdelnnond 
correspondent’s description of those bailies, 
which estimates tlnj Confederate los.s in killed 
and wounded at 2,500, and in prisoners at 5,000. 

’ See AUil. L, pp, 592-3. 

“At Little Rock, Deo, S, 1S(52. 
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FIG-HT AT HARTSYILLE — THE SAM GATT- 


post had by this time been rudely 
fortified with detached earthworks, 
which were of decided service against 
raw, imdisciplined troops, as Marma-' 
duke’s appear to have been. Spring- 
field was held by Brig.-Gen. E. B. 
Brown, Missouri militia, whose en- 
tire strength can not have exceeded 
1,200 men, mainly State militia, with 
166 of the 118th Iowa, Lt.-Col. Thos. 
Cook, reenforced, on the instant, by 
some 300 convalescents from the hos- 
pitals, known in army jargon as ‘the 
Quinine Brigade,’ Col. B. Crabb. 
With this motley force, Brown fought 
the Eebels bravely and skillfully from 
10 A. M.“ till dark ; when they desist- 
ed and drew off, having taken one 
gun and lost some 200 men. Our 
loss was 14 killed, 145 wounded, and 

6 missing ; but among our wounded 
was Gen. Brown, whose valor had 
animated his men to fight gallantly, 
and whose able dispositions had pro- 
bably saved the post. 

The Eebels moved eastward ; their 
advance striking, k at daylight, at 
Wood’s fork, the :21st Iowa, Col. 
Merrill, which, after some fighting, 
they flanked, moving by a more 
southerly route, on Haetsyille ; 
where . Col. Merrill was joined by the 
99th Illinois, with portions of the 3d 
Missouri and 3d Iowa cavalry, sup- 
porting Lt. Waldschmidt’s battery, 
and was ready to dispute their x>rog- 
ress. A spirited fight ensued, wEere- 
in the enemy was repulsed, with a 
loss f)! al) 0 iit 300, including Brig,- 
^ Gen. Emmett McDonald, Cols. Por- 
ter, Thompson, and ITinkley, killed; 
having i gun disrnoniited and aban- 
doned. Onr loss was 78, including 

7 killed. Merrill, short of ammuni- 


banon; while Marmaduke, moving 
13 miles eastward that night, tiumcd 
ahi’uptly southward and escmpcd into 
Arkansas before a sufficient force 
could be concentrated to intercept 
him. 

Eepairing, with a part of his force, 
to Batesville, Marmaduke was here 
attacked “ hy the 4th Missouri caval- 
ry, Col. Geo. E. Waring, who drove 
him over the river, taking Col. Ad- 
ams prisoner, with others. In a fight, 
the day before, a Eebel band of guer- 
rillas bad been routed in Mingo 
swamp by Maj. Eeeder ; their load- 
er, Dan. McGee, being killed, with 
7 others, and 20 wounded. Lt.-Col. 
Stewart, with 130 of the 10th Illinois 
and 1st Arkansas cavalry, seonting 
from Fayetteville, Ark., surprised 
and captured,® atTau Buren, the Ar- 
kansas river steamboat Julia Roon ; 
making 300 prisoners. 

Gen. Curtis wus relieved’ as com- , 
maiicler of tbe Department of Mis- 
souri ; Gen. Scbofield being ultimate- 
ly appointed " to succeed bim. 

The Missouri steamboat Sam Gaty, ; 
Capt. McCloy, was Btov)ped ® at, Sib- 
ley’s landing, near Inclcpendenee, 
by a gang of gnerrillas, 1 leaded by 
George Todd, 'who frightened the 
pilot into running her ashore, robbc<l 
boat and passengers of money and 
valuables, and then proceeded to 
murder a number of unarmed White 
passengers, with 20 out of 80 negroes 
who were known to he on board, and 
who were the ostensible olji'ct oi ilio 
raid. The other 00 made their es- 
cape ; but all wdio wore ttdeen wovo 
drawm up in line by tbe side ol tbe 
boat and shot, one by one, through 
the head. Barely one of tliciu siu*- 
vived. They wmre ]irol)al)ly oseaping 


tion, fell hack, after the fight, on Le- 
""^JanTsT^^^Tan. 10. ® Feb. 4. »Eeb. 28, ’March. 9. ^ 13. 
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from slayery to j^Ilssouri Eebels ; and 
tills was tlieii’ masters’ mode of puii- 
isliing tluit offense. 

Fa^yettcville Avas oiir cliief outpost 
on t] 1 C Arkansas frontier; and Lere 
Col. M. L. Harrison, witli the 1st 
Arkansas (Union) infantry and 1st 
Arkansas cavalry, vras charged l)y 
Gen. Yi. L. Oahell, who, with. 3,000 
inoiintcd men and 2 guns, had rap- 
idly crossed tlie Boston mountains 
from Ozark, intending to attack at 
daylight, but not arriving till after 
sunrise. After due shelling, a spir- 
ited cavalry charge on our right wing 
was led hy Col. Munroe,but repulsed; 
and by noon the enemy were on their 
■way back to Ozark. Harrison, hav- 
ing very few horses, was unable to 
pursue. His loss was but 4 killed, 
20 wounded, 16 prisoners, and 35 
“missing’,” whom he bluntly reports 
as “mostly stampeded to Cassville 
during the engagement.” lie took 
55 prisone'i’s, 50 liorses, and 100 sliot- 
guns. He says all of his force -vdio did 
any 'lighting numbered less than 500. 

Marmaduke, after his failure in 
south-western Missouri and his mis- 
hap at Bstesville, repaired to Lit- 
tle Eock ; wdiere a new cam^iaign 
was planned, in conjunction with 
the choice spirits there assemhled. 
South-western Missouri was prepon- 
derantly Union; while south-eastern, 
at least below the Iron mountain, 
W'as considered otherwise. It is an 
unprept.)ssessijig, s'^vampy, thinly peo- 
pled region, and had been scouted 
over by ea(*h party in turn, and 
not firmly lield by either. ^ Leaving 
IJttle Hock about the middle of 
April, with Ihice’s ‘ 1st corps of the 
trans-Mississippi department,’ report- 
ed (doubtless, with exaggeration) as 


10,000 strong, he moved north-east- 
w^ard into Missouri;" marcliiug up 
the St. Francis to Fredericktoii,'® 
thence striking sonth-eastward at 
Cape Girardeau, a large depot of 
Union army stores, on the Missis- 
sippi, whither Gen. John McHeil had 
repaired from Bloomfield, with 1,300 
men and 6 gnns ; reaching it, by hard 
marching, two days before IVIarma- 
dnke’s arrival.” McHeil found here 
500 men, mainly of the 1st FTebraska, 
Lt.-Col. Banmer, -wntli 4 more guns, 
behind four very rude and simple 
earthworks. As a measure of pru- 
dence, he sent away most of. the 
stores on steamboats, and wns then 
ready for the fight with which Mar- 
madnke, with four brigades, soon ac- 
commodated him : the place being 
first formally summoned “by order 
of Maj.-Gen. Sterling Price” (who 
was not within 100 miles) — 30 min- 
utes being allowed for an ans’wer; 
but only one 'was taken. The enemy 
next shelled a wLile ; when another 
I summons was sent ; but McMeil re- 
fused to stop firirlg or to make any 
answer. And now gunboats were 
seen coming tip with reenforcements 
to the besieged, and Marmaduke 
drew off,” having lost couBiderahly, 
and commenced his retreat toward 
Arkansas ; w’hich he was enabled, by 
burning bridges, to prosecute with 
little loss — McFTeil having been 
ranked by Gen, Yandever, who ar- 
rived with the reenforcements, and 
whose ideas of pursuit were of the 
slow-and-easy pattern. Two or three 
ineffective skirmishes oecniTcd be- 
tween onr advance and the Eebel 
rear: McjSTeil, in the last, having his 
horse shot : but Marmaduke got over 
the St. Francis unharmed, and was 
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April 20. 


April 22. 


April 25. 


April 26. 


BLTTHT DEFEATS COOPE 

tliencefortli safe ; retreating into Ar- 
kansas with as many prisoners as we 
had taken from him; hut his losses 
in killed and wounded were far the 
heavier. 

The next blow in this department 
was struck” by the Rebels, perhaps 
3,000 strong, under Col. Coffey, at 
Fort Blunt,” in the Cherokee Na- 
tion, which was held by Col. Wm. 
A. Phillips, with some 800 mounted 
men and a regiment of Creek Indi- 
ans. Phillips’s Indian scouts proved 
untrustworthy, letting the enemy ap- 
proach him unannounced ; still, he 
had works which they did not care 
to attack, but, crossing the Arkansas, 
pounced upon his cattle, that were 
grazing on his left, and, took the 
whole; only a part being recovered 
by a charge of his, mounted men. 
‘‘The Creek regiment refused to 
charge, or they would all have been 
saved,” the Colonel dolefully reports. 

The enemy posted themselves in 
a strong position five miles from 
his fort ; and there Cbl. Phillips at- 
tacked them with Spirit — ^he driving 
them (or they escaping with their 
booty) over the Arkansas, with a loss 
of 50 or 60 on each side. Phillips 
seems to have conducted his part of 
the affair with judgment and energy. 

A train of 300 wagons, conveying 
supplies from Kansas to Fort Blunt, 
and guarded by ten companies of 
Western cavafry, wdth the 1st Kan- 
sas colored, 800 strong, Col. J. M. 
Williams, and 500 Indians, Maj. 1 
Forman, had a fight” at the crossing 
of Cabin creek, Indian Territory, 
with a force of Texans and Indians 
under Standwatie, the Cherokee Rebel 
chief. The Texans fought well ; but 
they were only YOO ; while the Rebel 
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Indians proved of no account. Stand- 
watie was driven off, with a total 
loss of 23 on our side, including Maj. 
Forman, wounded. The Rebels left 
40 dead on the field and 9 prisoners. 

G-en. Blunt, learning that Fort 
Blunt, his advanced post, was in 
peril, rode thither from Fort Scott — 
1Y5 miles — ^in five days, arriving just 
in time.*® Learning that the Rebel 
Gen. Cooper was at Honey Springs, 
on Elk creek, 25 miles south, wait- 
ing, with 6,000 men, for a reenforce- 
ment of three regiments from Texas, 
which lie expected on the 17th, and 
purposed then to advance and fight, 
Blunt could not perceive the wisdom 
of waiting, hut resolved to bring the 
matter to issue forthwith. So, set- 
ting out at midnight, *“ with 250 
cavalry and 4 guns, and, moving 13’ 
miles lip the Arkansas, ho crossed 
and came down the other side, driv- 
ing hack the Rebel outpost and be- 
ginning forthwith to cross in boats 
his entire force — 3,000 men, with 12 
light guns. Advancing five miles, 
he came upon the enemy,- posted 
behind Elk creek: their numbers 
and position concealed by a growth, 
of bushes. At 10 a. m.,®*' Blunt 
advanced in two colinuns, under 
Cols. Judson and Phillips ; deploying 
rapidly to right and left when within 
400 yards of the enemy’s line, with 
cavalry dismounted on either flank, 
armed with carbines and fighting as 
infantry. In two hours, the Rebels 
were driven, and, in two or three 
more, hunted through tw'o or three 
miles of timber to the open prairie, 
when they fled in disorder, leaving 
behind them 150 dead and 77 pris- 
oners, with one dismounted gun and 
200 small arms. Blunt estimates 
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tlieir wounded at 400. Our loss was 
lY killed and 60 wounded. 

Hardlj had Cooper fled, when 
Cahell, at 4 p. m., arrived with the 
expected Texans, estimated hy Blunt 
at 3,000 ; hut they did not see fit to 
attack; while our men were ex- 
hausted with marching and fighting, 
and were running short of ammuni- 
tion. So Blunt halted and waited 
till next morning ; when he ascer- 
tained that the enemy had decamped 
during the night, retreating across 
the Canadian. 

But, though heaten at the front, 
the Kehels soon began to exhibit a 
fresh vitality by means of guerrilla 
raids in the rear of our forces. The 
6th Missouri cavalry. Col. Cather- 
wood, holding Pineville, in the 
south-west corner of Missouri, was 
next attacked “ by Coffey, raiding up 
fi’om Arkansas ; who was beaten oft‘, 
with the loss of his wagons, muni- 
tions, and cattle, with some 200 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

The next raid was more savage and 
more successful. It was made by a 
bandit termed Quantrell — though 
that was not his real name — who, 
collecting a force of 300 Kebel 
guerrillas on the Blackwater, in 
western Missonri, 50 miles from the 
State line, far within the Union 
lines, and while no Bebel flag openly 
floated within 100 miles, rode steal- 
thily across the border and at early I 
dawn into the young city of Law- 
rence, Kansas, where no preparation 
for defensG existed, for no danger of 
attack was ever dreamed of. The 
people were surprised in their beds, 
the reads picketed, and every one 
who emerged from a house with a 
weapon was shot down, of course. 


But very few thought of resistance, 
which -was manifestly idle. The 
Eldridge House, the chief hotel, con- 
tained no arms of any kind, and 
was formally surrendered hy Capt. 
Banks, who, frankly avowing himself 
a Union officer, insisted on seeing 
Quantrell, who assured him that 
none who surrendered should receive 
personal harm. The hanks, stores, 
and safes, were all broken open and 
robbed, as were the private dwell- 
ings. All the horses were taken, of 
course; otherwise the booty could 
not have been carried ofi’. Every 
negro and every G-erman who were 
caught were killed at once. The 
Court-house and many of the best 
dwellings ,were fired and hurnt. 
Eighteen unarmed recruits were 
found at the rendezvous near the city, 
and killed ; as were quite a ii umber 
of private citizens; several of them 
after they had surrendered and 
given np their money under a pro- 
mise that they should be spared ; 
but those . .taken in the Eldridge 
House were proticted hy Quantrell 
and saved. Few, if any, who w^ere 
shot, survived. U. S. Senator J, H. 
Lane escaped; as did Col. Deitzler 
and some others ; Gen. Gollamore, 
who hid in a well, was suffocated, as 
were two men who successively went 
down to help him out. At 10 a. m., 
the work of devastation and murder 
was complete— -140 men having been 
butchered and 185 buildings burned, 
including most of tlie stores and 
oiie-fonrtb of the dwellings — and the 
bandits left, being fired at by some 
soldiers across tbe Kansas, as they 
fled, and three of them ki lled. 

A series of fatalities had prevented 
the receipt of any warning of this 
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raid. One man was riding in ad- 
vance of tlie raiders, to warn Law- 
rence,, when his horse fell under him 
and was killed ; while the rider was 
so injured that he died next day. 
The banditti had been seen, the 
night before, passing five miles south 
of Aubrey, near the State line, 
where Capt. Pike, with two cavalry 
companies, was stationed ; hut Pike, 
instead of pursuing them, sent word 
to . Capt. Coleman, at Little Santa 
Fe ; who, with 100 more horsemen, 
marched to Aubrey, and, with Pike, 
commenced a pursuit ; hut the trail 
was now cold ; and the pursuers 
were six miles from Lawrence, on 
horses thoroughly hlovm, when the 
bandits, with fresh (stolen) horses, 
were leaving the scene of their mur- 
ders. They were overtaken near 
Palmyra by Senator Lane and a weak 
party from Lawrence; hut these 
could not attack, and were unable to 
keep them in sight; and, in short, 
Qiiantrell, dodging many times his 
force, who werfi after him, rested a 
while that night 5 hiiles north-east of 
Paoli, and escaped next day into the 
timber of the middle fork of Grand 
river, Missouri ; where his band scat- 
tered, seeking and finding conceal- 
inent wdtli congenial spirits througli- 
ont the snrrounding region. Perhaps 
100 of tlieiii were overtaken and 
killed in the pursuit ; but the greater 
number escaped, and were soon in- 
distinguishable. 

Col. Woodson, with 600 Missouri- 
ans, starting"' from Pilot Knob, Mo., 
daslied into Pocaliontas,'^ Ark., where 
he captured G en. M. Jeff. Thompson 
and some 50 others; returning un- 
molested. — 

The surrender of Mickshurg and 


Port Hudson, with the retreat of Jo. 
Johnston, from Jackson, having left 
Gen. Grant’s army at leisure, Maj.- 
Gen. F. Steele was sent to Helena, 
to fit out and lead an expedition for 
the capture of Little Eock. The 
force assigned him for this task num- 
bered 6,000 men of all arms, includ- 
ing 600 cavalry, with 33 guns ; but 
Gen. Davidson, with nearly 6,000 
more men, mainly mounted, and IS 
guns, soon joined him from Missouri ; 
swelling his aggregate to 12,000 men 
and 40 guns. Steele soon moved 
out,“® Davidson’s cavalry in advance ; 
crossing White river at Clarendon, 
and sending forward Davidson to 
reconnoiter the enemy’s position at 
Brownsville, while he sliipped his 
extra supplies and his sick — by this 
time numbering 1,000 — down to Du- 
vall’s bluff) winch was accounted the 
healthiest spot in that unhealthy re- 
gion. 

Davidson advanced, skirmiBliing, 
to Brownsville,^® wliieli Marmaduke 
evacuated ; retreating to his intrench- 
ments at Bayou Metea ; whence he 
was, after some fighting, dislodged 
and driven over the bayou ; burning 
the bridge behind him, and so check- 
ing pursuit. 

Gen. True’s brigade, from Mem- 
phis, reaching Clarendon on the 20th, 
was ferried over the White next 
day, and a general advance resumed ; 
Steele conceutrating at Brownsville, 
and, after attempting to pass Bayou 
Metea on the north and being l>affled 
by miry swamps, decided to move by 
the left to the Arkansas, which he 
struck” near Ashley’s mills ; where 
Davidson’s cavalry, recoimoiteimg 
in the advance, had anotlier sharp 
skirmish with the enemy ; Steele, 
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finding liimself embarrassed with 700 
more sick; wbom, along with bis 
train, be was obliged to leave True’s 
brigade and Eitter’s cavalry to guard, 
wliile be pushed up tbe Arkansas 
and fought his way into Little Eoek ; 
Davidson, supported by two divisions 
and two batteries, crossing directly, 
and approaching that city on tbe 
south side of the river. 

Davidson, having completed bis 
reconnoissances and fixed on bis point 
of crossing, threw over bis pontoons 
during the night,®* and was all over 
by 11a. m. ; tbe fire of his batteries 
having speedily silenced tbe enemy’s 
opposition. Advancing directly on 
Little Rock, be was more stubbornly 
resisted at Bayou Fourcbe, five miles 
out, by Marmaduke’s cavalry and 
Tappan’s brigade of infantry, sup- 
porting two batteries, strongly post- 
ed ; but Steele, advancing simultane- 
ously on the north bank of the river, 
bis batteries fired across at the ene- 
my obstructing Davidson ; which en- 
abled the latter slowly to gain 
ground, until at length, ordering a 
charge by Ritter’s brigade and 
Strange’s howitzers, supported by 
part of tlie 1st Iowa cavalry, bis men 
went into tbe city, saber in band, on 
tlie lieols of the Hying enemy ; and, 
at 7 r. M., the capital of Arkansas 
was formally surrendered by its civil 
authorities : the United States arse- 
nal being uninjured, and whatever 
Rebel stores were there falling into 
onr hands ; ])ut six steamboats were 
completely burned by Price, who had 
been in chief command here, with 
several railroad cars; while their 
three pontoon-bridges and two loco- 
motives, tbough also fired by them, 
were partially saved. 


Steele, moving parallel with Da- 
vidson, was opposite the city, when 
it was evacnated and given up, and 
entered it late that evening : the 
enemy making for Arkadelpliia too 
rapidly to he overtaken by our jaded 
horses, to say nothing of our men. 

Steele says his entire loss to or by 
the enemy during this campaign did 
not exceed 100 ; yet he had hut 7,000 
of his 12,000 when he started that 
morning to enter Little Rock, True, 
he had left many guarding hospitals 
and trains; but he had been reen- 
forced by two brigades : so tbat , his 
losses by disease must have been 
fearful. He had taken 1,000 pris- 
oners. — 

Ere this, Gen. Blunt, pursuing the 
motley Rebel horde under Stand- 
watie and Cabell, had very nearly 
brought them to a stand at Perry- 
ville,” Choctaw Ration; but they 
were too nimble to receive much 
damage, and he chased them by Fort 
Smith, whereof he took®^ bloodless 
possession. Col. J. M. Johnson, 1st 
[Union] Arkansal, was made post 
commander. Cabell, it was said, fell 
back to participate in the defense of 
Little Rock ; hut he failed to arrive 
in season; joining Price’s fugitive 
force somewhere on its retreat to the 
Washita. Price ultimately fell back 
to Red river. 

Gen. Blunt, having been on busi- 
ness to Kansas, was returning with a 
small cavalry escort to Fort Smith, 
when he was struck,*® near Baxter’s 
springs, Cherokee Ration, by Quan- 
trell, with 600 guerrillas, and most 
of his small escort killed or disabled: 
among the 80 killed — nearly all after 
they had been captured — ^^vere Maj. 
H. Z. Curtis, son of Maj.-Gen. S. E. 
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Curtis, and seYeral civilians, Gen, 
Blunt, rallying some 15 of liis guard, 
escaped capture and deatli by great 
coolness and courage : their persist- 
ency in boldly fighting creating a be- 
lief that they were the van of a heavy 
force. A considerable train that ac- 
companied them vp-as sacked and 
burned. The attack was made very 
near the little post known as Fort 
Blair, which was next assailed ; 
but its defenders, though few, were 
brave and well led by Lt. Pond, 3d 
Wisconsin cavalry, who beat the en- 
emy off, inflicting a loss of 11 killed 
and many more wounded. Gen. 
Blunt and his remnant of escort kept 
the prairie till night, then made their 
way to the post. They had not ven- 
tured thither before, apprehending 
that it had been taken. 

Pine Blijef, on the south bank of 
the Arkansas, 60 miles below Little 
E-ock, was occupied, early in October, 
by Col. Powell Clayton, 6th Kansas 
cavalry, with 350 men and 4 guns. 
Marmaduke, at Princeton, 45 miles' 
south, resolved to retake it. By the 
time he advanced to do so,’“ Clayton 
had been reenforced by the 1st Indi- 
ana cavalry : so that he had now 600 
men and 9 light guns. 

Marmaduke, with 12 guns and a 
force estimated at 2,500, advanced in 
three columns, and poured in shell 
and canister for five hours, setting 
fire to the place ; but Powell had or- 
ganized 200 negroes to barricade the 
streets with cotton-bales, by whose 
services the fire was stopped without 
subtracting from his slender fighting 
force. The Eebel shells burned the 

1. “Oct. 12. 

* “ St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14, 1863. 

“Maj.-Gen. Hallbck, General-in-Ohief : 

“ Gen. Brown bronglit the Rebels under Shel- 
by to a decisive engagement yesterday. The 


court-honse and, several dwellings, 
battering most of the residue ; bnt 
they could not take the town ; and, 
at 2 p. M., drew off, having lost 150 
killed and wounded, beside 33 prison- 
ers. Our loss was but 17 killed and 
40 wounded— 5 of the former and 
12 of the latter among the negro 
volunteers- 

Part of Cabell’s command, wdiich 
(as we have seen) had been worsted, 
in the Indian Territory, hy Blunt and 
Phillips, undertook, under Shelliy, a 
Fall raid into Missouri — probably in 
quest of subsistence. Emerging from 
the Choctaw region of the Indian 
Territory, the raiders passed rapidly 
through the north-west corner of 
Arkansas, crossing the river eastward 
of Fort Smith, and evading any col- 
lision with our forces near that post 
as wull as with those holding Little 
Bock, and entering south-western 
Missouri; being joined” at Crooked 
Prairie by a similar force under Cof- 
fey, whereby their number was said, 
to be swelled to 2,500. These ad- 
vanced rapidly through ’Western Mis- 
souri to the river at Booneville, but 
forthwith commenced a retreat— dis- 
appointed, probably, in their hopes 
of reenforcement from the no w pas- 
sive Kebels of that disloyal section. 
They were pursued hy a hastily gath- 
ered body of Missouri militia, under 
Gen. E. B, Brown, who struck''® them 
near Arrow Book at nightfall ; fightr 
ing them till dark ; renewing the 
attack at 8 next morning, and put- 
ting them to flight, with a loss of 
some 300 killed, wounded, and pris- 
oners.®® 

" fight was obstinato and lasted five hours. The 
Rebels were finally completely routed and scat- 
tered in all directions, with loss of all their ar- 
tillery and baggage and a large number of small 
arms and prisoners. The enemy’s loss in killed 
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Gen. ‘MeHeil was at St. Louis 
wlien first apprised ““ of this raid, and 
at onee set out for his post, Lebanon : 
whence, gathering up what force he 
could, he advanced on Bolivar, mov- 
ing by Humansville and Stockton on 
Lamar, where he hoped to intercept 
their flight. But Shelby bad already 
passed through Humansville, hotly 
pursued, losing there his last gun, 
when McHeil reached that point ; so 
tlie latter joined the hunt through 
Greenfield and Sarcoxie into Arkan- 
sas, and on through Huntsville over 
Buflalo mountain, taking prisoners 
by the way ; continuing the chase to 
Clarksville unable to come fairly up 
with the nimble fugitives, who had 
now crossed the Aihansas and van- 
ished among the wilds beyond. Mc- 
Heil here gave over the pursuit, mov- 
ing deliberately up the river to Fort 
Smith. During this chase, he had 
been designated to command of the 
Army of the Frontier, vice Gen. 
Blunt, relieved. 

Stanclwatie and Quantrell made 
another attack^® on Col. Phillips’s 
outposts near Fort Gibson, Indian 
Territory; but, after a fight of four 
or five hours, the assailants were 
routed and driven across the Arkan- 
sas. This terminated the fighting in 
this quarter for the year 1863. 


A general Indian ’^var on onr "West- 
eru frontier had been gravely ap- 
prehended in 1862 ; and that appre- 
hension was partially realized. Un- 
der the administrations of Pierce 
and Buchanan, the Indian agents and 
other Government employes among 
the aborigbial tribes of the great 
plains were of course Democrats; 


many of them Southrons, and all 
intensely pro-Slavery. These were 
generally superseded, under Mr. Lin- 
coln, in the course of 1861 ; and were 
suspected of having been stimulated, 
by wrath at finding themselves dis- 
placed and by political and sectional 
sympathies, to use tlieir necessarily 
great influence among the several 
tribes to attach them to the fortunes 
and involve them in the struggles of 
the Confederacy. Of some of them, 
this is probably true ; but it is not 
known to be proved, save with those 
formerly accredited to the tribes re- 
siding within the boundaries of the 
Indian Territory. But, however 
caused, the general feeling of the 
western Indians toward ns became 
more and more hostile during 1861-2 ; 
until at length -certain bands of the 
Sioux of Minnesota, with some other 
tribes, plunged into open war. Little 
Crow’s band bore a conspicuous part 
in these butcheries ; striking in rapid 
succession the north-western frontier 
settlements at Yellow Medicine,^® 
Hew Ulm,'^* Cedar City,^^ Minn., and 
a few other feeble outposts; besieging 
for nine days Fort Ridge! ey ; be- 
leaguering ajid twice assaulting Fort 
Abercrombie, whence they were driv- 
en with heavy loss; and butchering 
in all some 500 persons, mainly de- 
fenseless women and children. Mili- 
tia were promptly called out and sent 
against them, under Gen. H. IT. Sib- 
ley ; and the main savage band was 
finally atruclri’ at Wood lake ; where 
Little Crow was utterly routed, flee- 
ing thence into Dakota. Some 500 
of the savages were captured ; of 
» whom 498 were tried by court-mar- 
tial, and about 300 convicted and 


luid wouudod is very groat. Ours is also large 
Out troops are still pursuing the flying Rebels. 
‘‘ J. M. dcHoj’isijDj Major-General,” 
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sentenced to be banged ; but Presi- 
dent Lincoln deferred tbeir execution, 
and most of tbem were ultimatelj set 
at liberty. 

blext snmnaer — Gen. Pope being 
in command of tins department — 
the irregular frontier line of settle- 
ments in tbe nortb-west was picketed 
by about 2,000 men; wliile Gen. 
Sibley moved westward from Fort 
Snelling in June, with some 2,500 
infantry ; Gen. Sully, with a body of 
cavalry being sent up tbe Missouri 
on boats to cOoperate. Tbe two 
commands did not unite ; but Sibley 
found and fought some of tbe hos- 
tile savages at Missouri Couteau, Big 
mound. Dead Buffalo lake, and Stony 
lake ; killing or wounding some 130 
of tbem ; while Sully encountered "" 
a band at Wbitestone bill, rout- 
ing them with heavy loss, and tak- 
ing 156 prisoners. The remnant 
fled across tbe Missouri and evaded 
pursuit. This was tbe virtual close 
of the Sioux war. Our men on these 
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expeditions suffered terribly for water 
— a great drouth then prevailing on 
tbe plains. 

Far "West, Brig.-Gen, P. E. Connor, 
1st California volunteers, command- 
ing in IJtab, on bearing of Indian 
dej)redations by tbe Sliosbonees on 
Bear river, western Idaho, marched 
thither (140 miles) through deep "Win- 
ter snows, wherein 75 of bis men 
were disabled by frozen feet, and, 
with tbe residue, attacked 300 sav- 
ages in tbeir stronghold, killing 224 ; 
bis own loss being 12 killed and 49 
wounded. Four months later, Gen. 
Connor, with most of bis force, tras 
versed tbe region westward of tbe 
Pocky mountains so far north as old 
Fort Hall on Snake river, but found 
no enemy to combat. 

These Indian hostilities, though 
inglorious and most unprofitable, 
subtracted considerably from our 
military strength, and added largely 
to our exhausting outlays during the 
trying year 1863. 


XX. 

THE GAEOLIXAS, GEOEGIA, FLOEIDA— 1863-’63. 


The Savannah river having, with 
its largest affluent, the Tugaloo, 
formed the boundary between South 
Carolina and Georgia from their 
northern verge, after a generally 
south-east course of some 300 miles, 
passing, at the head of ship naviga- 
tion, near its month, its namesake 
city, which is the commercial empo- 
rium of Georgia, winds its sluggish 
way to the Atlantic through a clus- 


ter of mud-formed, often sand-fringed 
sea islands, matted over with a thin 
crust of grass-roots, covering a jelly- 
like mud several feet deep, resting 
uneasily on a bed of light, semi-licpiid 
clay. Foet Pulaski, on Cocks]3ur 
island (a mile long by half as wide), 
was a careMly constructed brick Na- 
tional fortress 25 feet above ground 
by 7|- thick, completely commanding 
not only the main channel of the 
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Sayannalij but all otlier inlets prac- 
ticable for sea-going yessels to tbe 
city and tbe firm land above. Having 
early fallen an easy prey to tbe devo- 
tees of Secession, it was field by a 
garrison of 385 men, Col. C. H. 01m- 
stead, 1st Georgia ; its 40 fieavy gnns 
barring access to tbe river by our 
vessels, and afibrding shelter and pro- 
tection to blockade-runners and Hebei 
corsairs. 

Yery soon after our recovery^ of 
Port Eoyat and tbe adjacent sea- 
islands, Gen. T. W. Sfierman direct- 
ed Gen. Quincy A. Gillmore to re- 
<3onnoiter tbis ugly impediment, and 
report on tbe feasibibty of overcom- 
ing it. Gillmore obeyed ; and re- 
ported “ tbat tbe fort might be re- 
duced by batteries of mortars and 
rified guns planted on Big Tybee 
island, soutb-east of it, across tbe 
narrower soutbern cliannel of tlie 
Savannah, as also from Yenus point, 
on Jones island, over two miles from 
Cockspiir, in tbe opposite direction : 
and submitted bis plan ; wbicb was 
sent to Wasbington, returned ap- 
proved, and tbe requisite ordnance 
and other enginery ultimately for- 
warded or collected. Meantime, the 
46tb Hew York, Col. E. Eosa, was 
sent* to occupy Big Tybee, and a 
detachment directed quietly to clear 
out tbe Eebel obstructions in “Wall’s 
cut,” an artificial cliannel connecting 
Hew and Wright rivers, north of 
Cockspur, and completing an inland 
water passage from Savannah to 
Charleston. After some sharp fight- 
ing and four nights’ bard work, this 
was achieved ; '■ and, after some far- 
ther delay, Yenus point, on Jones 
island, north-west of the coveted fort- 
ress, was selected® as a point whereon 


to place a battery, barring all day- 
light access to the beleaguered fort 
from above. To this point, mortars, 
weighing 8|' tuns each, were brought 
through Hew and Wright rivers (each 
of them a sluggish tide-course be- 
tween rush-covered islets of semi- 
liquid mud) ; being patiently tugged 
across Jones island on a movable 
causeway of planks laid on poles — 
those behind the moving gun being 
taken up and placed in its front and 
thus the guns were toilsomely drag- 
ged across and placed in battery on 
strong timber platforms, constructed 
by night behind an artfully contrived 
screen of bushes and reeds to re- 
ceive them. Just as the batteries 
were completed, the Eebel steamboat 
Ida passed down from Savannah to 
Pulaski, and the. recoil of our guns 
fired at her sent all hut one of them 
oft* the platforms ; which had there- 
upon to he enlarged and improved. 
Soon, another battery was established 
on Bird island, a little nearer Cock- 
spiir: and next, vessels having ar- 
rived® in Tybee foads with heavy 
guns and munitions, the 'Tth Conn., 
46th Hew York, and some detached 
companies, were employed in land- 
ing these on Big Tybee, construct- 
ing batteries and magazines, making 
roads of poles and plank, &c., &c. 
Heaiiy all this work had to he done 
by night, within range of Pulaski’s 
guns — the outline presented to the 
enemy by the low bushes skirting 
the river being skillfully and gradu- 
ally altered, night after night, so as 
to afford to the garrison no indica- 
tion of the menacing work going on 
behind its friendly shelter. 

The moving of each gun over the 
quaking, treacherous bog, from its 
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point of debarkation to its designated 
position in battery, was tlie tedious, 
arduous task of 250 men, all per- 
formed under tlie cover of ^darkness : 
the men being forbidden to speak; 
their movements being directed by a 
whistle. When a gun slipped, as it 
often would, off the planks and ‘ skids’ 
supporting it, the utmost efforts were 
required to keep it from plunging 
straight down through the 12 feet 
of mud to the supporting clay, if no 
farther. 

Thus were the remnant of Febru-. 
aiy and the whole of March intently 
employed — ^Maj.-Gen. Hunter, who 
had just succeeded" to the command 
of the department, with Brig.-Gen. 
Benham as district commander, vis- 
iting the works on Tybee island, 
and finding nothing in them to im- 
prove. 

At length, all was in readiness 
36 10 to 13-inch mortars and heavy 
rifled guns being firmly planted in 
11 batteries — the farthest two miles, 
the nearest less than a mile, from the 
doomed fort, with a depot and sepa- 
rate service magazine where they 
sliould ' be, and carefully considered 


orders given to regulate the firing. 
And now the fort was summoned 
in due form hy Geii. limiter — of 
course, to no purpose — whereupon, 
at 8^ A. M.jfire was deliberately open- 
ed, and kept up till dark — the mor- 
tars throwfing very few of their shells 
within the fort ; hut the rifled guns 
chipping and tearing away its mason- 
work, until it became evident that, 
unless our batteries should he disa- 
bled, the fort would soon be a ruin, 
Eive of the enemy’s gnns had already 
been silenced ; while our widely scat- 
t(3red, low-lying, inconspicuous batte- 
ries had received no damage what- 
ever. 

During the ensuing night, four of 
om* pieces were fired, at intervals of 
15 or 20 minntes each ; and at sun- 
rise """ our batteries opened afresh ; 
and now the breach, already visible, 
was steadily and rapidly enlarged : 
casemate after casemate being open- 
ed, in spite of a heavy and well- 
directed fire from the fort ; until, at 
2 p. M., a white flag was displayed 
from its walls, and the siege was end- 
ed. One only of our men had been 
killed, and no gun hit or otherwise 
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diimaged ; tlie garrison liad 10 of 
tlieir 40 guns dismounted or other- 
wise disabled, and several men 
wounded — one of them fatally. They 
were especially impelled to surren- 
der hy the fact that our guns were 
purposely trained on their magazine, 
which must soon have been pierced 
and exploded had our fire continued. 

The credit of this almost bloodless 
conquest is primarily due to Quincy 
A. Gillmore, who was at once Gene- 
ral and Engineer ; Gen. Yiele, com- 
manding under him the land forces, 
and Oom’r John E-odgers their naval 
auxiliaries, who were employed only 
in transporting and landing the ma- 
teriel. But the moral of this siege 
wms the enormous addition made by 
rifling to the range and efficiency of 
guns. Our artillerists were as green 
as might be ; and their gunnery — as 
evinced more especially by the mor- 
tar-firing— was nowise remarkable 
for excellence; but the penetration 
of a solid brick wall of seven feet 
thick at a distance of 1,650 yards by 
old 32s (now rifled) to a depth of 
20 Inches, and by old 42s to a depth 
of 26 inches, where the same guns, 
when smooth-bore, would have pro- 
duced no effect whatever, was so un- 
looked-for by Gen. GiUmore that he 
afterward reported that, had he been 
aware at the outset of what tins siege 
taught him, he might have curtailed 
his eight weeks of laborious prepara- . 
tiori to one; rejecting altogether his 
heavy mortars and columhiads as un- 
suited to such service, and increasing, 
if that were desirable, tlie distance at 
wbiclihis nearer batteries were plant- 
ed to 2,300 or even 2,500 yards. 


old vessels, picked up at various 
northern ports and taken down to 
om* fleet blockading the entrance to 
Charleston harbor, being loaded with 
stone, were sunk ” across one of the 
channels. A tremendous uproar was 
raised against this procedure, mainly 
hy British sympathizers with the 
Eebellion, who represented it as an 
effort permanently to choke and de- 
stroy the harbor. This acensation is 
absurd. "What was intended was to 
render it more difficult for blockade- 
runners, navigated by Charleston 
pilots, to run out and in under the 
screen of fog or darkness ; and this 
result was probably attained. Eo 
complaint bas since been made of 
any actual injury thus inflicted on 
the peaceful commerce of Charles- 
ton: on the contrary, it has been 
plausibly asserted that the partial 
closing of one of the passes, through 
which the waters of Ashley and 
Cooper rivers find their way to the 
ocean, was calculated to deepen and 
improve those remaining. 

Com. Dupont, in his steam frigate 
"Wabash, with twenty other armed 
vessels, and six unarmed transports, 
conveying a brigade of volunteers, 
Gen. Wright, and a battalion of ma- 
rines, Maj. Eeynolds, setting out from 
Port Eoyal swept down the coast 
to St. Andrew’s and Oumberlancl 
sounds ; taking unresisted possession 
of Port Clinch on Amelia island, 
Fernandina, St. Mary’s, Brunswick, 
Darien,’® St. Simon’s island, Jack- 
sonville,’’' and St. Augustine ; whore 
Fort St. Mark — another of the old 
Federal coast defenses — was repos- 
sessed ” without bloodshed — Gen. 
Trapier, Eebel commander on this 
coast, having no force adequate to 
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resisting sucli an expedition— Florida 
liaving ere this contributed nearly 
10,000 men, out of a total white 
population pf 80,000, to the Confede- 
rate armies fighting in other States. 

A considerable XJnion feeling was 
evinced at various points ; a Union 
meeting held in Jacksonville (the 
most populous town in the State), 
and a Convention called to assem- 
ble there on the 10th of April to 
organize a Union State Govern- 
ment ; but, on the 8th, Gen. Wright 
witlidrew his forces from that place, 
sending an invitation to Gen. Tra- 
pier to come and reoecnpy it. Of 
course, the projected Union Con- 
vention was no more ; and those who 
had figured in the meeting or call 
whereby the movement was initiated 
were glad to save their necks by ac- 
companying our departing forces. 
That settled, for yeans, the for- 
tunes of Unionism in Florida. And, 
though Com. Dupont, on returning 
with his fi.eet to Port Eoyal, left a 
small force at each of the more de- 
fensible places he had so easily re- 
covered to the Union, it is question- 
able that his expedition effected, on 
the whole, more good than harm for 
the national cause. 

At Mosquito inlet, the farthest 
point visited by a detail from his 
squadron, a boat expedition, under 
Lt. T. A, Budd, of the Penguin, was 
fired on while returning from an 
excursion down Mosquito lagoon, 
Lt. Budd and 4 others killed, and 
several more wounded or captured. 
Thus closed unhappily an enterprise 
which was probably adequate to the 
complete recovery of Florida, though 
not able to hold it against the whole 
power of the Confederacy. 


Pensacola was evacuated hyBrig.- 
Geii. Thos. M. Jones, its Eehel com- 
mander; who burned every thing 
combustible in the Mavy Yard, Forts 
MeUae and Barrancas, the hospital, 
&c., &C-, and retreated ^Unland with 
his command. The place was im- 
mediately occupied by Com. Porter, 
of the Harriet Lane, and by Gen. 
Arnold, commanding Fort Pickens. 

Another naval expedition .from 
Port Eoyal,'" under Capt, Steedman, 
consisting of the gunboats Paul 
Jones and Cimaroiie, with three other 
steamboats, visited the Florida coast 
in the Autumn, shelling and silenc- 
ing the Eebel batteries at the mouth 
of the St. John’s, 

Gen. Brannan, with a land force of 
1,576 men, with a fleet of six gim- 
hoats under Capt. Steedman, repeated 
this visit somewhat later expecting 
to encounter an obstinate resistance : ’ 
but the Eebel works on St. John’s 
bluff were evacuated — 9 guns being 
abandoned — on bis advancing to 
attack them; and he retook Jack- 
sonville without resistance, but found 
it nearly deserted, and did not garri- 
son it. The Eebel steamboat Gov. 
Milton was found up a creek and 
captured. 

Gen. E. Saxton next dispatclied,®' 
on three transports, an expedition, 
composed of two negro regiments 
under Col. Thos. W. Iligginson, 1st 
S. C. Volunteers, wdiiclx went up 
to Jacksonville, captured it with 
little resistance, and held it as a re- 
cruiting station for colored volun- 
teers. Two White regiments were 
soon afterward sent to reenforce 
them; but- hardly had these landed 
when a peremptory order came from 
Gen. Hunter for the withdrawal of 
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tlie entire force ; and, as if tliis were 
not enougli, several buildings were 
iBred by onr departing soldiers — of 
tbe 8tli Maine, it was said, though 
that regiment laid it to the 6th Con- 
neeticut — while hundreds of inhabi- 
tants, who desired to leave with our 
forces, were put ashore after they 
had embarked, and left to meet the 
vengeance of the Kebels as they 
might. The beautiful old town was 
substantially destroyed ; though oui* 
liigher officers did their best to save 
it — a high wind fanning the flames, 
which swept all within their reach. ' 
The deserted inhabitants — many of 
them hearty Unionists — were left to 
famish among their ashes and ruins ; 
though the few families who were 
brought away to Hilton Head were 
treated with considerate humanity. 
Pensacola was likewise abandoned 
and burned — burned by the Behels, 
it was asserted — hut that would 
neither be reported nor believed 
within the lines of the Confederates 
— so that it may he fairly conclnded 
that by this time whatever Unionism 
there had been in Florida — that is, 
among the Whites — w^as pretty thor- 
oughly eradicated by those who were 
sent tliither as upholders of the Na- 
tional cause. 


On returning from his Florida ex- 
pedition to Port Boyal,'‘'‘ Com. Du- 
pont found that the enemy had, dur- 
ing his absence, abandoned their for- 
midable batteries on Skiddaway^ and 
Green islands, conceding to us hill 
possession of Warsaw and Ossihaw 
sounds; while Gen. Sherman had 
long since taken quiet possession of 
Edisto island on our right, carrying 
our flag more than half way from 


Beaufort to Charleston. No inhabi- 
tants were left on Edisto but negroes ; 
and the cotton which the departing 
Whites could not remove they had, 
for the most part, burned. The fall 
of Pulaski, soon afterward, gave us 
extension and security on the other 
flank; and now Gen. Hunter and 
Coni, Dupont proposed to extend our 
possession still farther toward the 
city by the reclamation of Wad- 
milaw and Johns islands, bringing 
ns within cannon-shot of Charleston. 
To this end, various and careful re- 
connoissances were made, and sound- 
ings taken ; ending with marking by 
buoys the channel of Stono river, 
separating J ohns from J ames is- 
land ; whereupon, our gunboats 
Hnadilla, Pembina, and Ottawa, 
crossed*® the bar at its month and 
proceeded up that river : tlie Hebei 
earthworks along its hanks being 
abandoned at their approach. Thus 
the gunboats made their way slowly, 
carefully, up to a point within range 
of the Hebei batteries guarding the 
junction of Stono with Wappoo 
creek, barely three miles from 
Charleston, whose spires and cupolas 
were plainly visible, over the inter-^ 
vening trees, from the mast-heads of 
our vessels. 

But this hold advance of our gun- 
boats, unsupported by infantry, was 
a blunder. These were too weak to 
effect any thing hut give the enemy 
warning of what they must he pre- 
pared to meet. Nearly two weeks 
had thus been spent ere Gens. Hun- 
ter and Benham, with their soldiers, 
landed” on James island ; and three 
more days elapsed ere Gen. Wright 
came up from Edisto with the 
residue of their forces. Such dis- 
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jointed combinations in an intensely 
hostile region could have but one re- 
sult ; since the enemy were probably 
twice as strong, both in defenses and 
in men, as they would have been 
found had our advance been made 
with compact celerity. 

Secessionville is a petty village 
formed of the Summer residences of 
a few James island planters, on the 
east side of their island, two miles 
from the Stono, with salt water on 


three sides, and swamps narrowing 
to a mere ridge the only practicable 
land approach from the west. Pem- 
berton was in chief command at 
Charleston, Brig.-Gen. PT. G. Evans 
having direction under him in this 
quarter ; hut Col. J. G-. Lamar was 
ill immediate charge of the works ; 
against which Gen. H, Cf. Wriglit 
advanced at early daAvn,^® with a 
force of perhaps 6,000 meti, though 
some 1,500 more were on the island, 
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guarding camps, &c. The direct 
attack was made by Brig.-Gen. Isaac 
I, Stevens,”® witli Col. W. M. Ten- 
ton’s brigade, composed of tbe 8th 
Michigan, llth Conn., and 2Sth 
Mass., and Col. Leisure’s, comprising 
the Y9th iSTew York (Highlanders), 
46th do., and 100th Pa., with 4 de- 
tached companies of artillery, &c. — 
in all, 3,337 men. Stevens had these 
in position at 3| a. m. at our outer 
picket line, within rifle-range of the 
enemy, and advanced at 4 — the 
morning being cloudy and dark — so 
swiftly and noiselessly that he cap- 
tured most of the Bebel pickets, and 
was within 100 yards of the main 
defenses, not having fired a shot, 
when Lamar opened on him with 
grape and canister, plowing bloody 
lanes through the storming party, 
and destroying its compactness if 
not impairing the momentum of its 
charge. 

The 8th Michigan — Col. Fenton’s 
own — was in the direct advance, im- 
mediately supported by the High- 
landers, with the residue of both bri- 
gades ready and eager to do and 
dare all that men might; and, if well 
directed valor could have carried the 
enemy’s works by direct assault, they 
would have done it. But the neck 
of dry land over which it was possi- 
ble to advance was barely 200 yards 
wide, completely swept by grape and 
canister at close range from six guns 
in the Hebei works, as well as by 
their musketry ; while insuperable 
abatis, a ditch seven feet deep, and 
a parapet nine feet high, rendered 
such an assault a simple squandering 
of precious lives. The 8th Michigan 
lost lioro 185 out of 534 men, includ- 
ing 1 2 oiit of 22 officers ; the High- 


landers lost 110 out of 450 ; and onr 
total loss was at least 574, ■whereof 
Stevens’s two brigades lost 629 — 
nearly all within half an hour. The 
Eebel loss was 204 ; Lamar and 
Lt.-Col. Gaillard being among the 
wounded. 

Though it was plain that the ene- 
my’s works could not be carried by 
storm, a second but feebler assault 
was made on them after the failure 
of the fij’st, aided by a flank advance 
on the enemy’s right by a battalion 
of the 3d K. I. artillery, Maj. E. 
Metcalf, with the 3d N. H, and 97th 
Ba. ; but nothing was accomplished ; 
and our entire force fell back, nnpur- 
sned, but leaving their dead and some 
of their seyerely wounded to fall into 
the hands of the enemy. And this 
virtually termpiated in defeat Gen. 
Hunter’s ill-managed advance upon 
Charleston. 

Four months afterward — Gen. 
Hunter having been succeeded in 
command of this department by Gen. 
0. M. Mitchel — the latter planned an 
advance, not aimed at Charleston, hut 
due northward from Beaufort, with 
intent to break the railroad connec- 
tion between Charleston and Savan- 
nah, by destroying bridges, &c., about 
Pocotaligo and Coosawhatchie. Gen, 
Mitchel being prostrated by the dis- 
ease of which he ultimately died, the 
execution of this project was confided 
to Brig.-Gen. J. M. Brannan, with an 
eifective force of 4,448 men. 

This force, embarked on gunboats 
and transports, moved®" up Broad 
river to the junction of the ('oosaw- 
hatchie and Tnllifinny, NWicrc it was 
landed and pushed inland ; first meet- 
ing resistance when 5 or 6 miles on 
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its way ; but easily driving tbe ene- 
my, wbo burned bridges, &c., before 
it, and soon made another stand in a 
wood beliind a burned bridge, whence 
they were expelled by hanking, and 
still pursued nearly to Pocotaligo; 
where the Rebels, under G-en. Walk- 
er, opened heavily with artillery from 
a swamp behind a creek. Our cais- 
sons being far behind, our guns were 
soon without a cartridge, and none i 
to be had nearer than ten miles. ! 
Right was coming on ; and Brannan I 
— aware that his 4,000 men were no 
match for all that the railroad would ■ 
bring speedily from. Charleston and I 
from Savannah to assail them — ^wise- 
ly took the back track to Mackay’s 
landing; where he at once embarked 
and returned to Hilton Head. 

Meantime, Col. Barton, with 400 i 
men, the gunboats Patroon and Mar- 
blehead, and the little steamboat 
Planter, had gone up the Coosaw- 
hatchie nearly to the village of tliat 
name — the gunboats getting aground 
two or three miles below, and the 
Planter about a mile below. Hav- 
ing debarked his men, Barton pushed 
on, and encountered a train filled 
with reeiiforceinents sent to the 
enemy from Savannah, under Maj. 
Harrison, 11th Georgia — Gen, W. S. 
Walker, commanding in Brannaii’s 
front, hamiig telegraphed both ways 
for all tlie inen that could he spared 
him. This train was fired on while 
in motion, and considerable loss in- 
flicted ; Maj. Harrison being among 
the killed. The greater number es- 
caped to the woods and joined the 
defenders of tlie village and railroad 
bridge, aguiost whom Barton now 
advanced; hut, finding himself large- 
ly outnumbered by men strongly post- 
Oct. 2a. 


ed, supporting 3 guns, and night com- 
ing on, he, too, retreated to his boats ; 
burning bridges behind him. There 
was some pursuit notwithstanding; 
but the gunboats were ugly custom- 
ers, and were not seriously molested. 
When the tide had risen, they floated; 
and Barton retmmed with them, un- 
molested, to Port Royal. 

Our loss in this expedition was not 
far from 300, Walker reports his at 
14 killed, 103 wmunded, 9 missing; 
but this does not include the losses 
at Coosawhatchie. 


The river Ogeechee, rising in the 
heart of eastern Georgia, after a gen- 
erally S. E. course of some 200 miles, 
usually parallel with the lower lialf 
of the Savannah, and, for the last 40 
miles, very near it, falls into Ossaliaw 
sound, some 10 miles S. W. of Savan- 
nah. A few miles up the Ogeechee, 
the Rebels had constructed a strong 
earth w<ark known as Fort McAllis- 
ter, in a bend of the stream, enabling 
it to rake any vessel which Bhoiild 
attempt to pass it. A row of heavy 
piles across the channel, wdth some 
torpedoes in the river below, ren- 
dered ascent at once difficult and 
perilous. The steamer Rasliville lay 
under the protection of these wnnks ; 
having long watched an opportunity 
to run out to sea laden with cotton ; 
disappointed in this, by the vigilance 
of our cruisers, she wms uiiladen, fitted 
up as a war vessel, and again watcli ed 
her opportunity to rim out — not be- 
ing so easily stopped now as former- 
ly. Com’r Worden, wlio w- as wmtcli- 
ing her, in the iron-clad Mootauk, 
at length discovered” that she had 
got aground, just above the fort, and, 
at daylight next morning, went up, 
R ® Feb, 2T71S63. 
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backed by tbe Seneca, WissaMckon, 
and Dawn, to attempt ber destraction. 

He found ber still aground ; and, 
by disregarding torpedoes and tbe 
fire of tbe fort, was able to steam 
witbiii 1,200 yards of her ; and, by 
experiment, soon bad ber exact range, 
and was peppering ber with 11 and 
15-mcb shells ; while bis consorts — • 
forbidden a neai' approach by tbe 
narrowness of tbe channel — fired at 
her from positions farther down tbe 
stream. Twenty minutes thereafter, 
she bad been set on fire by shells 
which exploded within ber, and 
fiiames were seen to burst from every 
quarter ; at 9:20 A. m., ber large pivot 
gun forward was exploded by tbe 
beat ; at 9:40, ber smoke-stack went 
overboard ; and at 9:55, ber magazine 
exploded, shattering ber into worth- 
less fragments. Meantime, tbe fort 
kept firing away at tbe Montauk, 
striking ber five times, but doing no 
damage; and a torpedo which ex- 
ploded beneath ber, as she steamed 
down the river, accomplished very 
little. Our other vessels received no 
barm. We lost no men. 

Com. Dupont, encouraged by this 
cheap success, now resolved to give 
tbe fort itself a trial : to which end, 
tbe iron-dads Passaic, Capt. Dray- 
ton, Patapseo, Montauk, Ericsson, 
and Habaiit, with three mortar- 
seboonors, steamed"® up tbe Ogee- 
cbee, and opened fire : tbe Passaic 
leading, tbe rest following, and all 
firing at tbe fort at the shortest 
range they coTild severally attain. 
But the obstructions proved insuper- 
able, and forbade tbe Passaic to ap- 

March 3. 

T/ic Savannah Rep^iblican, March 12, saya: 

" Considerable havoc was made in the sand- 
banks in the fort ; and the quarters of the men 
wore almost entirely demolished, * * * Inside 


proacb nearer than 1,200 yards ; tbe 
other iron-clads being, of course, far- 
ther off, and tbe schooners farther 
still. Thus placed, the Passaic, Pa- 
tapsco, and Hahant, opened fire ; and 
it was kept up, with one or two in- 
tervals, from 8|- A, M. to 4 p. m,, and 
by tbe mortar-schooners every 15 
minutes thenceforth till next morn- 
ing ; when Capt. Drayton — who bad 
dropped down tbe river out of range 
at nightfall — went up again and took 
a look at tbe enemy’s works ; finding 
them so substantial and effective 
that be concluded to waste no more 
good cartridges upon them, and came 
away under a double salute of shells 
and yells. His l6-incb shells, each 
weighing 345 pounds, bad dismount- 
ed one of their 9 great guns, and 
taken a wheel from another ; but no 
man bad been killed, and but one 
wounded on either side. Captain 
Drayton, while standing behind the 
turret of bis ‘ Monitor,’ had received 
a mere scratch from a splinter of 
shell, and tbe Rebel loss was swelled 
to 3 wounded by an accident after 
tbe fight; but an enormous expen- 
diture of ammunition on either side 
had effected nothing of moment. 
Our shells often tore up the sand to 
a depth of ten feet, clouding the air 
with it ; but it descended nearly into 
I its former position ; even tbe em- 
brasures of the Rebel battery were 
but moderately damaged. Our ves- 
sels saved their ammunition by let- 
ting Fort McAllister alone there- 
after. — 

The National steamboat Isaac 
Smitli, having been sent up Struio 

the fort, and to the rear of it for half a milfe, ilie 
earth was dug up into immense pits and gullies 
by the enemy’s shell and shot.” j it sees a Provi- 
dence in the saving of Confederate life.] 
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river on a reconnoissanoe, went seven 
miles above Lcgareville without get- 
ting sight or sound of an enemy ; but, 
when 6 miles on her way back, was 
opened upon in a bend by three 
masked batteries, which had not 
been observed before, and thereby 
speedily crippled and captured. The 
Com. McDonough went to her assist- 
ance ; but arrived too late, and could 
do nothing. Several months there- 
after, the Rebels attempted to run 
the Isaac Smith out of Charleston 
harbor ; when she was sunk*® hy the 
gunboat Wissahickon. 

The morning after their capture 
of the Smith was signalized hy the 
Charleston Rebels by a far bolder 
and more significant exploit. At 4 
A. M.j favored hy a thick haze, their 
iron-clads Palmetto State, Capt. D. 
R. Ingraham, and Chicora, Com’r 
Tucker, with three steamboats as 
tenders, stole upon our blockading 
fleet, lying off the bar, while the 
Powhatan and the Canandaigua, our 
two largest men of war, were at Port 
Royal, coaling; aftd, first nearing 
the Mereedita, Capt. Stellwagen, the 
Palmetto State ran into her amidships 
with full force, and fired into her 
side at close range a T-inch shell, 
which passed through her condenser 
and steam-drum, blowing a hole 
through her farther side, scalding 
several of her men, and completely 
disabling her. Stellwagen, unable 
either to fight or fly, suiTeiidered. 

The Palmetto, leaving her to sink 
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” “Headq’rs Lake and Naval Iokces, > 

“ CiiARLESTON', S. C., Jan. 3L p 

“At about 5 o’clock this morning, the Confed- 
erate States naval force on this station attacked 
tiro United States blockading lleet off the harbor 
of the city of Charleston, and sunk, dispersed, 
or drove off and out of aiglit fof the tiih©, ttie en- 
tire hostile fleet. 

“Therefore, 'wo, the undersigned, commanders 
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if she would, forthwith attacked the 
Keystone State, Capt. Leroy; lodging 
a sbell in her forehold, wliieh set her 
on fire. Leroy sheered off, until the 
fire was got under; when, having a 
full head of steam, he attempted to 
run his assailant down; but, as he 
approached at full speed, another 
shot was sped through both his ves- 
sel’s steam-chests, utterly disabling 
her; ten rifled shells striking her, 
and two of them bursting on her 
quarter-deck. 

By this time, it was growing light, 
and our fleet had been thoroughly 
aroused. The Augusta, Quaker City, 
Memphis, and Ilousatonic, went in, ; 
the Memphis taking in tow the Key- 
stone State — ^which had one-fourth of 
her crew disabled, mainly by scald- 
ing — and dravdng her out of the 
enemy’s fire; wdieii the Rebel gun- 
boats turned homeward, and took 
refuge behind the slioals in the 
Swash channel j thence making their 
way hack to Charleston, and issuing 
there a bulletin declaring the block- 
ade raised and the port open ; ” the 
British consul at Charleston and the 
commander of II. B. M. ship Petrel 
corroborating the statejiient ; and the 
foreign consuls in the Confederacy 
were officially notified of the alleged 
fact in a circular from J. P. Benja- 
min, Confederate Secretary of State, 
“ for the information of such vessels 
of your nation as may choose to carry 
on commerce with the now op(3n port 


respectively of the Confederate StaloK naval and* 
land forces in this qiuirtor, do huroliy formally 
declare the blockade by the United States of the 
said city of Charleston, South Carolina, to be 
raised by a superior force of tho (Jonfedertile 
States from and after tliis 31st day of January, 
A. D. 1863. 

“ G-. T. Beattregard, General Com’dinf*. 

... “I). N. Ingraham, Flag-officer Com'ding 
Naval Forces in South Carolina.” 


of Charleston.” The “ vessels ” thus 
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invited did not attempt to profit by 
the opportunity thus afforded them, 
but continued to steal into arid out 
of that harbor during the darhest 
nights and in the most clandestine, 
insidious manner. ISTone of our ves- 
sels were sunk or lost — the Mercedita 
having been deserted by her captors, 
who never put a man on hoard — be- 
ing clearly no prize. She had but 
3 men killed and 4 wounded; the 
Keystone had 20 killed — mainly hy 
scalding — and 20 wounded. 

Gen. Poster, commanding the tSth 
corps in Korth Carolina, having been 
ordered to South Carolina, to coop- 
erate with Com. Dupont in an attack 
on Charleston, steamed®" from Beau- 
fort, jST. 0., with 12,000 excellent 
troops, landing them at Hilton Head ; 
whence — finding Com. Dupont not 
yet ready — ^lie ran up to Fortress 
Monroe in quest of siege-guns. Gen. 
Hunter — to whom Foster’s advent 
had been a complete surprise — there- 
upon took conmiand of Foster’s men, 
broke up bis corps organization, and 
— this exercise of authority being de- 
murred to — ordered Foster’s staff out 
of his department. Foster thereupon 
obtained authority from Gen.llalleek 
to return to his own department, leav- 
ing his 12,000 men to serve as a re- 
enforccrneiit to Gen. Hunter ; under 
whose auspices, in conjunction with 
Com. Dupont, the contemplated at- 
tack was now to be made. Ilalleck’s 
sending of Foster into Hunter’s de- 
partment witboiit notice to the latter 
has not been explained. 

Our preparations for this attack 
were made, so far as possible, at Hil- 
ton Head ; the iron-clads, so fast as 
ready, sli])]>ing quietly, one hy one, 


to their appointed rendezvous in. the 
mouth of the Korth Edisto river, 
half way to Charleston harbor ; where 
they were all finally assembled,"® 
awaiting the conditions of wind and 
tide deemed most favorable. A calm, 
clear night,'" following a full moon, 
proffered the awaited conjuncture; 
and Com. Dupont steamed" in full 
force up to the harbor bar ; sliifting 
there bis peniiant from the gunboat 
James Adger to the stately, mailed 
‘Ironsides,’ in which he proposed to 
direct and share in the bombardment. 
By 9 A. M. next day, his fleet had all 
crossed the bar, and was in line along 
the east shore of Morris island, head- 
ing toward the most Ibrmidable array 
of rifled great guns tliat had ever 
yet tested the defensive resources of 
naval warfare. „ 

The iron-clads thus pitted against 
the tremendous ordnance of Fort 
Sumter and her satellites were the 
following: 

1. ‘Weeiiawken, Oapt. Jokn Rodgera ; 

2. Passaic, Oapt. Percival Drayton ; 

8. Montauk, (Jom’^John L. Worden; 

4. Patapsco, Com’r Daniel Ainmen ; 

5. New Ironsides, Oom’r Thus. Turner ; 

G. Catskill, Oom’r Geo. W. Rodgers ; 

7. Nantucket, Gom’r Donald M. Fairfax ; 

8. Nabant, Oom’r John I)ownes ; 

9. Keokuk, Lt.-Oom’r Alex. 0. Rbind ; 

with the gunboats Canandaigua, Una- 
dilla, Housatonic, ’\¥ issaliickon, and 
Huron in reserve, below the bar, ready 
to support the iron-clads should they 
attack the batteries on, Morris island. 

The day was briglit, bland, and 
warm — ^like one of tlio finest of the 
later days of a Kortliern Mayr — the 
air of midday flashing with the wings 
of countless butterflies — thongli a 
slight haze or smolce in the morning 
so obscured remoter objects that the 
landmarks relied on to give bearings 
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in tiie diiiiciilfc navigation (for vessels 
of lieavy draft) of these intricate 
channels were indistinguishable, and 
the advance thereby postponed till a 
gentle northern breeze cleared the 
sky. But, as ebb-tide came at 11 
A. SL, and — the bar being safely 
passed — that was deemed the stage 
of water best fitted to the steering of 
those clumsy alligators — it is not 
probable that our j)lans were seriously 
deranged by this circumstance. 

Let us improve this pause to 
glance at the scene, as it imprinted 
itself on the mind of an observer/® 
scanning it through a powerful field- 


glass from the Coast Survey steam- 
boat Bibb, lying in tbe Swasli cbau- 
nel, thi'ee miles below Sumter : 

“ We are, tliis moinent, looking clirectly 
np into the harbor and liie city, v'hicli lien 
in the vista beyond — its wharves and ships, 
homes and steeples, standing out in the 
background like a picture. Hteeples and 
roofs are crowded witli spectators; the 
neighboring shores are lined with onlookers, 
just as when, now two years ago, lo^s two 
days, the same spectators stood on tlio same 
coignes of vantage to see, in the same li;ir- 
bor, another bombardment, whilci (diotlu-f 
flag from that which now llanuts in onr 
eyes, floated from the walls of riuint.er. 

are facing Fort Sumter, and loolcing 
directly np the harbor. Wc liave, aceortl- 
ingly, Sullivan’s island on onr right, and 
Morris island on our left. Those two isl- 
ands end each in curved points of laud, a-iid, 


’“ilr. William Swinton, correspondent of The New York 'Times. 
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at their nearest approach, are separated bj 
an interval of a mile, formed by the en- 
trance to the harbor; and, just in the mid- 
dle of this passage, and right between the 
two points of land, stands Fort Sumter, 
built on. an artilicial island made in mid- 
channel. Both Morris and Sullivan’s isl- 
ands are scarcely removed above the level 
of tlie sea; which, indeed, w'ould ijrobably 
invade and cover tliem, wmre it not that the 
margin of the islands on their sea-frontage 
is marked by a continnous, narrow strip of 
low sand-hills, some five or six feet in height. 
Behind the second ridge of the islands, are 
alternate salt marsli, sand, and clumps of 
wood of live-oak, palmetto, and tangled tro- 
pical underga-owths. The whole coast of 
South Carolina and Georgia consists of a 
labyrinth of islands and islets of this char- 
acter, round W'hich reedy creeks and rivers 
wind. 

“ With Sullivan’s island on our right, wo 
run the eye up to its upper or north end, 
formed by Breach inlet. Guarding this 
point, is Breach inlet battery — a powerful 
sand- work, having a circular, dome-like, 
bomb-proof magazine in its center. It is, 
however, three miles from the entrance of 
the harboi*, and will not be able to molest 
our ships on their jiassage. Its chief value 
has been to aid blockade-runners; as it 
covers Muffit’s channel (the passage through 
•which the great majority of these craft run 
in) from the approach of our blookaders. 
At pre.sent, it will serve to oppose our 
landing tvoops at Breach inlet, should the 
attempt be made. Uoiningdowii along the 
shore of tSullivan’s island, from Breach inlet, 
wo next reach Fort Beauregard, a powerful 
sand battery, mounting very heavy guns, 
and situated on the turn of the island a 
little right of the ‘Moultrie House’ hotel, 
from •which it is separated only by five 
intervening sea-shore houses. IS! ext, to the 
right of the channel, up and opposite Fort 
Sumter, is Fort Moultrie, which has been 
prodigiously strengthened by tlie Rebel 
engineers, both in, its moans of offense and 
of defense. Looking up the harbor and 
still to the right, the eye takes iu the exten- 
sive line of works, en cremaillaire, called 
the Redan, and which has been formed by 
throwing up iutrenchments on the line of 
the break-water erected some years ago by 
the pnited States Government, for the pro- 
ioetion of that portion of the harbor. 
Beyond, tbe Redan, up near the head of the 
harh<)r, on an ishitul, appears Castle Pinck- 
ney, in the vista, looking like the Battery 
in Hew York City as seen. from the sea- 
entrance. 

“ So far as the eye can see, we have now 
exhausted the furtificationsbn the right hand 
side of the harbor. It now remsfins briefly 


to glance at those that line the left-hand 
side. In the mean while, Fort Sumter 
rises rip conspicuously before us in mid- 
channel. We can see every brick in its 
walls. Two faces out of its five, and two 
angles only, come within sight from our 
point of view : namely, tlie south face, on 
which the sally-port and wharf are placed, 
and the eastern face. Y"ou are too familiar 
with the general features of this liistorie 
work to make any description necessary. 
It was, you know, pierced for two tiers 
of guns ; but the lower embrasures had. 
been ■filled in to strengthen it. From 
the top of the fort frown the barbette 
guns, which comprise all the heaviest 
portion of its armament. You can count 
distinctly each barbette gun — one, two, 
three, four, five on this; one, two, three, 
four on that ; and so on all around ; and it is 
easy to see that the ordnance is of the 
most formidable cliaractcr. From a flag- 
staff on one of the angles of the fort, 
floats the Confederate flag; from a flag-staff 
on the opposite angle, floats the Palmetto 
flag. 

“ Passing now to the left-hand side of the 
harbor, on James island, wo first have the 
Wappoo battery, near Wappoo creek, effec- 
tually commanding the embouchure of 
Ashley river and the left side of tlic city. 
Next, coming down, we have Fort Joliu- 
son; and, between it and Castle Pinckney, 
on an artificial island raised by the Rebels, 
on the ‘middle ground,’ is Fort Ripley. 
Coming down to Cumining’s Point, directly 
opposite Moultrie, is the Cumming’s Point 
battery, named by the Rebels Battery Bee, 
after the General of that name; soutli of 
Battery Bee, on Morris island, is Fort Wag- 
ner, a very extensive sand battery of the 
most’ powerful construction. Ilalf-way 
down Morris island, again, from Fort Wag- 
ner, is a new sand-work erected by tlie 
Rebels since I surveyed the ground from 
the blockading fleet, a furtniglit ago. Fi- 
nally, down at Lighthouse inlet, wdiich di- 
vides Morris from Folly island, is another 
fortification, guarding against an attempt at 
a landing at that point. Such is the for- 
midable panorama the eye takes in, in 
sweeping around the harbor and its ap- 
proaches.” 

And now let tlie same observer de- 
pict for ns the low, iron-liached turtles 
about to crawl up and try conclu- 
sions with these yawning craters of 
brick and stone and iron, so soon to 
burst into fierce and scathing erup- 
tion: 
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“ With respect both to the obstacles we 
are to meet, and the engines with which we 
are to meet them, every thing is novel and 
■unprecedented. Comparison is siinplv im- 
possible ; Ibr, where there are no points of 
resemblance, comparison, is out of the ques-^ 
tion. 

“ But can you imagine— if one ■were per- 
mitted to play •with the elements of time and 
space — the shade of Nelson transferred from 
Ms gun-deck oif Trafalgar, after but little 
over half a century, and placed on board of 
one of those iron craft before us? and can you 
imagine the sensations of that consummate 
master of all the elements of naval warfare 
as known in his day? He must be helpless 
as a child, and bewildered as a man in a 
dream. From his splendid three-decker, 
the Victory, carrying its hundred guns, and 
towering majestically on the water, which 
it rides like a thing of life, he finds himself 
imprisoned in an iron casing, the -whole hull 
and frame of which is submerged in the 
water, the waves washing clean over its 
deck, and depending for its defensive power 
on a couple of gHns of a caliber that would 
astonish him, placed in a’ circular tower, 
rising from the deck amidships. This turret 
is in thickness 11 incjies of wrought iron, 
revolves on an axis by the delicate appli- 
ances of steam engineering, and contains the 
entire armament and fighting crew of the 
ship. The fire, the animation, the life, of 
an old-time naval fight, when men gave and 
took, exposed to plain view — when ships 
fought yard-arm to yard-arm, and hunuin 
nature in its intensest exaltation appeared — 
are hero wholly opt of the question, with 
the combatants shut up in impenetrable iron, 
and delivering their fire by refined -process 
of mathematical and mechanical appliances. 

“Nor are the outward shapes of these 
craft less divergent from all that the world 
has hitliorto seen of naval models than are 
their internal economy and fighting arrange- 
ments removed from all previous inodes. 
The majesty of a first-class man-of-war, 
■with its lines of beauty and strength, on 
■which the costhetic instincts of ages have 
been ex])endo(l, is here replaced by purely 
geometrical combinations of iron, in which 
the one paramount and all-controlling con- 
sideration is the resisting power of lines, 
angles, and surfaces. As they stretch in 
horrid file before ns, along the shore of 
Morris island, awaiting the signal from the 
fiag-ship to move, those nine ships, compris- 
ing the three dilferent models represented 
by the Ironsides, the Monitors, and the Keo- 
kuk, one might almost fancy that some of 
the pacliyderiuous monsters which palaeon- 
tology brings to view from the ‘ dark back- 
ward and abysm of time ’ had returned in 
an iron resurrection ; and the spectacle they 


presented to the Rebels from their postsi of 
outlook must have been one of i)ortentous 
grandeur.” 

At 12|- p. M., our iron-cluds ad- 
vanced in the prescribed order — to 
be stopped directly by tlie anchor ca- 
ble of the Weehawken, in th(3 vfin, 
becoming foaled -with iron grappling^ 
.protruding from the raft at Iier bows, 
wherewith she was expected to ex- 
plode any torpedoes and clear away 
any obstructions she might eiiconn- 
ter. An hour was spent in. putting 
this right ; and then our fleet moved 
on, in order : each vessel, passing Mor- 
ris island without evoking a shot from 
Fort Wagner or Battery Bee, and 
meaning to make the entrance of the 
harbor between Fort Sumter and Sul- 
livan’s island before the former, at 
4:03 p. M., opened on the Weehaw- 
ken the tremendous broadside of her 
barbette guns. 

And now there dawned upon oiir 
j)erplexed though undaunted com- 
mander a revelation of the great and 
insuperable difficulty of the attack. 
That our nine small though stanch 
vessels, mounting 30 gunsin all, could 
last long under tlie lire which could 
he concentrated on them ivhile lying 
close in front or east of Fort Sumter 
was not and could not reasonably be 
expected. It had therelbre been deter- 
mined, and was distinctly prescribed 
in Dupont’s order of battle, that 

“The squadron will pass xip the mam 
ship channel -xvithout returning tlie fire of 
the batteries on .Morris island, unless signal 
should be made to commence action. 

“ The ships will open lire on .Fort Snintcr 
when within easy range, and will take up a 
position to the northward and westward of 
that fortification, engaging its loft or north- 
■west face, at a distance of from 1 ,IIU0 to 800 
yards; firing low, and aiming at the center 
embrasure.” 

But there were other plans tlmti 
omre to he taken into account. The 
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enemy’s engineers were quite as well 
aware as onrs of tlie relative weak- 
ness of tlie north-west face of Sumter 
(whidi had never been completed 
— the fort being designed, indeed, to 
guard the harhor, but not against an 
ohcnsive so formidable and persistent 
as oars), and had no idea of allow- 
ing our iron-clads to pass their heavi- 
est batteries and concentrate their 
hre upon that quarter. Accordingly, 
when the Wcehawken had come fully 
abreast of Sumter, and completely 
under the fire of Moultrie’s and other 
batteries as well us hers, she found 
herself confronted by a stout hawser 
buoyed up by empty casks, stretching 
completely across the channel from 
the north-west angle of Fort Sum- 
ter to Moultrie, and festooned with 
nets, seines, cables, &c., attached to 
torpedoes below — all contrived, if the 
torpedoes failed to destroy any vessel 
which might attempt to. break the 
hawser, at least to fi3ul her propeller 
and deprive her crew of all command 
over her movements, leaving her to 
drift helpless and useless where a few 
hours at most must insure her demo- 
lition . 

Capt Eodgers did not choose to 
squander his vessel so recklessly; 
and, after a brief besitation, attempt- 
ed to pass westward of Fort Sumter, 
between that and Cumming’s Point : 
but this channel was found obstruct- 
ed by a row of great piles, driven far 
into the earth and rising ten feet 
above the surface of the water ; with 
another row stretching across its en- 
tire width a mile or so farther np the 
harbor ; with still another behind this, 
backed by three Rebel iron-clads, all 
smoking and roaring in concert with 
the forts and batteries on every side. 
And now, as if onr embarrassments 


were too trivial, the Ironsides is 
caught by the tide and veered off her 
coiu’se-, refusing to mind her helm, 
and deranging the movements of her 
consorts: the Catskill and Mantucket 
running afoul of her on either side, 
and requiring a precious quarter of 
an hour to get cleariagain. This con- 
strained Corn. Dupont to signal the 
rest of the fleet to disregard the 
movements of the Ironsides, and take 
the positions w^herein their Are would 
prove most effective. Thus directed, 
Lt. Rhind ran the Keokuk within 500 
yards of Fort Sumter, and there held 
her, pomuirg in her hottest fire, till 
she was riddled and sinking; the 
Catskill and the Montank being 
scarcely farther off. Let the ob- 
server akeady quoted depict for us 
the maimer of serving the guns in 
those narrow, dim-lit caverns, the 
turrets of the monitors : 

“ Could you look through the smoke, and 
through the flarne-lit ports, into one of those 
revolving towers, a spectacle would meet 
your eye such as Vulcan’s stithy might pi-e- 
sent. Here are the two huge guns whicla 
form the armament of each monitor — tlie 
one 11 and the other 15 inches in diameter 
of bore. The gunners, begrimed with pow- 
der and stripped to the waist, are loading 
the gun. The allowance of powder — thirty- 
five pounds to each charge — is passed up 
rapidly from below ; the shot, weighing four 
hundred and twenty pounds, is hoisted up 
by mechanical appliances to the muzzle of 
the gun, and rammed home; the gmi is run 
out to the port, and tightly ‘ compressed 
the port is open for an instant, the captain 
of the gun stands behind, lanyard in hand — 
‘Beady, fire!’ and the enormous projectile 
rushes through its huge parabola, with the 
weight of ten thousand tons, home to its 
mark.” 

For half an hour thereafter, our 
sailors maintained the unoqnal and 
plainly hopeless contest — all of them 
under the fire of hundreds of the 
heaviest and best rifled guns that 
could be made, or bought, or stolen. 
The Rebel gunners had been direct- 
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ed by Beauregard, tlien in cliief com- 
mand at Charleston, to fire very de- 
liberately and with careful aim ; yet 
160 shots per minute were counted : 
and one of our commanders declared 
that the great iron bolts of the ene- 
my crashed upon the decks and sides 
of our vessels in succession as rapid 
as the ticks of a watch. Most of 
these, of course, rebounded or glanced 
off, and were added to the pavement 
of the harbor ; but even these often 
left ugly mementoes of their hasty 
visit; while the attentions of some 
were far more impressive. The Ma- 
hant carried off thirteen ugly bruises ; 
one of them made by a shot which 
struck her pilot-house, knocking out 
several of its holts, one of which 
wounded all three of the inmates — 
captain, pilot, amk quartermaster — 
the last fatally. Four of her crew 
were injured by a similar injury to 
her turret. The Passaic had as 
many womids™one of tliem from a 
shot which passed through the 11- 
incli plates of her turret, and then 
had force left ierionsly to damage 
her pilot-house beyond. The ITan- 
tiicket had, among others, a knock 
on her turret which so deranged it 
that her port could not be opened 
thereafter. The Ironsides had one 
of her port slmtters shot away ; and 
the Gatskill was struck by a bolt 
which, tore through her deck-plating 
forward, and still had force to break 
an iron beam beneath it. 

But the ].I.eokuk, though not the 
strongest among them, had dared 
most; and suffered most. She was 
struck 00 times, had both her turrets, 
riddled, with 19 holes through her 
3iull; some of them so large that a 

a dozen pock-marks show conspicu- 
oue ; while a huge 'crater is formed in the para' 
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boy might have crawled through, 
while her commander and 11 of her 
crew were wounded, five of tliem 
severely. She was at length com- 
pelled to draw off, mortally injured, 
and, limping away down the coast of 
Morris island to Lighthouse inlet, 
she had barely been relieved of her 
wounded, when, at 8 p. m., she sunk 
— the last of her crew jumping into 
the sea as slie went down, leaving 
only the top of her smoke-stack above 
the surface of the water. Three 
hours earlier, Com. Dupont, seeing 
half his vessels disabled, while Smn- 
ter, though somewhat damaged,'® 
was still vociferous and belligerent 
as ever — gave the signal for retiring ; 
winch was willingly, though not 
swiftly, obeyed. 

The iron-clad attack on Fort Sum- 
ter and its adjuncts was a failure — 
not a disaster. We lost few men, 
£ind hut one vessel ; for all l)ut the 
Keokuk were susceptible of easy re- 
pair; while the expenditure of am- 
mimition 'was many times greatest 
on the side of the Ecbels, and one 
that they could not afford so well as 
we could. It was computed that 
3,600 shots were fired by them tliat 
day ; tbe value of which was hardly 
to be measured by Confederate cur- 
rency in its then advanced stage of 
decomposition. Two guns on Fort 
Sumter were disabled, aud one was 
burst; while they had but few men 
injured aud only one IdllcMi. But 
their exultation over our repulse was 
unbounded : Beauregard, for once, 
hardly going beyond the a^•erage 
, sentiment in averring, in lus general 
order, that “ the happy iss'uo’' of tiiis 
conflict had ‘‘ inspired confidencte in 

pet neat the eastern angle,” reports Mr. Swinton 
aforesaid. 
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tlie country that onr ultimate success 
•will be complete.” 

G-en. Hunter had a supporting 
force of some 4,000 men, under 
Gen, Truman Seymour, carefully 
concealed behind a thicket of palms 
just l}elow Lighthouse inlet, with 
pontoons, guns, &c., all ready to 
rush across to Morris island and 
attack the Eebel forces stationed 
thereon — either party screening its 
position and numbers by the usual 
pieket-iiring at the front. "When it 
•was made manifest tliat Dupont was 
worsted, Adjutant Halpine was sent 
with all haste to Seymour with or- 
ders to desist : so no useless slaugh- 
ter on land intensified the bitterness 
of our failure on the water. 

The Eebels say that a blockade- 
runner in the harbor during the 
fight ran out through our fleet dur- 
ing the ensuing night, unperceived 
or unsuspected ; and it is certain that 
our gunboat George Washington, 
reeonnoitering next day,^" np Broad 
river, having got aground, was at- 
tacked by a party of Eebels, who 
succeeded in throwing a shell into 
her magazine and blowing her np ; 
killing 2 and wounding 8 of the 3d 
E. I. Artillery. 

Dupont, like most old sailors, was 
naturally partial to fighting on dock, i 
and not a lover of iron-clads. The 
issue of this struggle ripened his 
distrust into detestation. He had 
failed, -with 1,000 men and 30 guns, 
to take, at the first effort, what was 
probably the best fortified seaport 
on earth, defended by at least ten 
times his force in men and m.etal ; 
and he utterly refused to repeat the 

experiment. 

There were no movements there- 


after in South Carolina under Hun- 
ter ; save that Col. Montgomery, 
with 300 of his 2d S. C. (negroes) on 
two steamboats, weiit^" 25 miles up 
the Comhahee river, burnt a pon- 
toon-bridge, with some private pro- 
perty, and brought away 727 very 
willing slaves— all that they could 
take, hut not nearly all that wished 
to be taken. The 2d S. C. recruited 
two full companies out of ‘ the spoils.’ 


The Fingal, a British-built block- 
ade-runner, which had slipped into 
Savannah with a valuable cargo of 
anus, and been loaded witb cotton 
for her return, found herself unable, 
especially after the fall of Pulaski, 
to slip out ggain ; and, after many 
luckless attempts, was unloaded, and 
iron-clad into w^iat was esteemed a 
high state of warlike efficiency — 14 
months having been devoted to the 
work. She was now christened the 
Atlanta, and, wafted from the 
wharves of Savannah by a breeze of 
prayers and good wishes, moved 
down the inlet known as Wilming- 
ton river into Warsaw sound, at- 
' tended by two gunboats and intent 
on belligerency. Meantime, two poor 
Irishmen, tired of the Confederacy, 
had escaped to Hilton Head, and 
there revealed the character of the 
craft and the nature of her seaward 
errand. Hunter’s Adjutant, Hal- 
pine, a brother Irishman, who had 
wormed out their secret, by the help 
of a fluid winch seldom fails to un- 
loose the Celtic tongue, at once sped, 
the information to Dupont; vrlio 
^ forthwith dispatched the Weehawken 
and the Hahant to Warsaw sound, 
wherein the Cimarone alone had 
been previously stationed. 


April 8. 


June 2. 


Noy. 12, 18G1. 
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Oapt John Eodgers, in the Wee- 
hawken, had been several days in 
W arsaw sound ere the Atlanta made 
her appearance. At length, just 
after dajdight,*^ he espied her emerg- 
ing from Wilmington river, with the 
Rebel flag defiantly exalted. Per- 
ceiving his approach, the Atlanta 
sent him a ball, then halted to await 
his coming. The Rebel tenders, it 
was said, had only come down to 
tow lip the prizes, leaving the At- 
lanta at liberty to pursue her victori- 
ous career ; their decks being crowded 
with ladies, who had voyaged from 
Savannah to enjoy the sx^ectacle and 
exult over the victory. 

But there was not much of a 
fight — certainly not a , long one. 
Rodgers disdained to answer the 
Rebel’s fire till he had shortened the 
intervening distance to 300 yards; 
when, sighting his 15-inch gun, he 
struck and shivered the shutter of one 
of her port-holes, with the iron and 
wood- work adjacent. Loading and 
sighting again, he fired and struck 
her iron pilot-house; carrying it away 
bodily, and severely wounding two 
of her. three pilots. His next shot 
grazed the wreck of what had been 
the pilot-house ; his fifth, fired at 
100 yards’ distance, smashed through 
her side, bending in her four inches 
of iron armor, shivering eight inches 
of plank, killing one and wounding 
13 of her gunners ; passing through 
and falling into the water. Here- 
upon, the Rebel flag came down and 
a white one went up ; just 26 min- 
utes after Rodgers first descried his 
antagonist; and 15 after she had 
opened the battle. Her consorts 
slunk away nnliarined ; their passen- 
gers returning to advise their fellow- 


I citizens that raising the siege of 
I Charleston was not so easy a task as 
they had fondly supposed it. The 
Atlanta, it now appeared, had 
grounded, broadside to, just as she 
began the fight, but had nevertheless 
fired briskly and harmlessly to the 
end of it. She had 4 large guns and 

165 men. 

Gen. Quincy A. Gillmore having 
relieved Gen. Himter,^" as Com. Hald- 
gren soon after relieved^® Com. Du- 
pont, movements were at once set oii 
foot looking to systematic operations 
against Fort Sumter and Charleston. 
To a comprehension of these move- 
ments, a preliminary glance at the 
situation seems necessary. • 

Gen. Gillmore found in the De- 
partment of the South a total force 
of 17,463 officers and soldiers — the 
most of them veterans of approved 
(Xuality, in good part brought thither 
by Foster. Considoring the naval 
cooperation that might at all times 
he counted on, his real force must, 
for all purposes exceptt that of a do- 
terminecl advance into the lieart of 
the enemy’s territory, have been fully 
equal to 20,000 men. For defense, 
against any but a sudden attadc or 
suiprise, it was hardly less than 
25,000. But he had so many posts 
to hold in*a hostile region, and such 
an extensive line (250 miles) to j)icket, 
that 11,000 was the very utmost that 
he could venture to concentrate for 
any offensive purpose that might not 
he consummated within a few <Iays 
at farthest. And he had, apart from 
the navy, 96 heavy guns (all service- 
able but 12 IB-incli mortars, which 
[proved too large, and were left un- 
used), with an abundance of muni- 
tions, engineering tools, <fec. 


tTune 12. 


June It, 1863. 


July 0. 
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lie found our forces in quiet pos- 
session of nearly or quite all the Sea 
islands west of the Stono, with Sea- 
hrook and Folly islands, east of that 
inlet. Our pickets still — as on the 
day of Dupont’s attack — confronted 
those of the enemy across Lighthouse 
inlet, which separates these from Mor- 
ris island. 

Cxilhnore’s plan of operations — 
carefully matured before he entered 
upon his command — contemplated a 
descent hy surprise on tlie south end 
of Morris island — well known to he 
strongly fortified and held — ^Avliich, 
being taken, was to be firmly held as 
a base for operations against Fort 
"Wagner, a strong and heavily armed 
earthwork at the north end of that 
island, 2,600 yards from Fort Sum- 
ter, held by a strong garrison under 
Col. Lawrence M. Keitt. This car- 
ried, the less formidable earthwork 
at Cumming’s Point, on the extreme 
north, must fall, enabling us to plant 
batteries within a mile of Sumter, 
and within extreme shelling distance 
of Charleston itself. Thus, even prior 
to the reduction of Sumter, it was 
calculated tliat our iron-clads might 
pass that fortress, remove the chan- 
nel ohstructioiis, run the batteries on 
dames and Sullivan’s islands, and go 
up to the city. To distract the ene- 
my’s attention and prevent a concen- 
tration of forces from a distance to 
resist our estahlishmeut on Morris 
island — which Gillrnoro regarded as 
the moat critical point in his pro- 
gramme — Gen. A. II. Terry was sent 
np the Stoiio to make a demonstra- 
tion on dames island; while Col. Hig- 
ginson, steaming up the Edisto, was 
to make a fresh attempt to cut the 
railf oad, so as to prevent the recep- 


tion of rcenforcements fr-om Savan- 
nah. 

Save as a distraction of the enemy, 
this latter movement piwed a fail- 
ure. Col. Fliggiiison, with 300 men 
and 3 guns, on the gunboat dohn 
Adams and two transports, pushed^® 
up the Edisto, making an opening 
through a row of piles at Wiltown, 
to within two miles of the railroad 
bridge ; but he was so long detained 
here as to lose the tide ; so that the 
two transports, going farther up, re- 
peatedly grounded, and found the 
bridge defended hy a 6-gun battery, 
whereby lligginson was worsted and 
beaten off; being compelled to bum 
the tug Gov. Milton, as she could 
not he floated. He balanced the ac- 
count hy bringing off 200 negroes. 

Terry’s movement was successful, 

1 not only in calling oft’ the enemy’s 
attention from the real point of dan- 
ger, hut in di’awing away a portion 
of their forces from Morris island, 
where they were needed, to James 
island, where they were not. 

Folly island — a'loug, narrow beach 
or sand-spit, skirting the Atlantic 
ocean south of the entrance to 
Charleston inner harbor- — is, like 
most of the adjacent islands, barely 
elevated above the sea-level, and in 
part flooded by the highest tides. 
Though naked for half a mile toward 
the north end, it is, for the most 
part, densely wooded ; and ridges of 
sand, covered by a thick screen of 
forest and underbrush along Light- 
house inlet, effectually shield it from 
observation from Morris island. Here 
Saxton found Gen. Yogdes firmly 
posted, alert and vigilant, and gradu- 
ally, circumspectly strengthened him 
without attracting hostile observation 
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till lie had 47 gims in battery within’ 
speaking distance of the Rehel pick- 
ets, with 200 rounds of ammunition 
and all necessary appliances for each 
—the Bebel batteries right inhisfront 
being intent on destroying a block- 
ade-runner which had been chased 
aground by our cruisers just south 
of the entrance to Lighthouse inlet. 
Meantime, Gen . Terry’s division, 4,000 
strong, and Gen. Strong’s brigade of 
2,500, were quietly transferred to Fol- 
ly island, under the cover of darkness, 
and kejpt out of sight, while Vogdes 
made a great parade of strengthening 
his defenses as though he apprehend- 
ed an attack. 

At length, all being ready, Gen. 
Terry, with 3,800 men, was con- 
veyed®’ up the Stono, and menaced 
the Kebel works on the south end of 
James island; while "2,000 men, un- 
der Gen. Strong, were silently em- 
ba,rked®“ on small boats in Folly riv- 
er, and rowmd stealthily to the junc- 
tion of Lighthouse inlet ; where they 
were halted, behind a screen of 
marsh-grass, while yogdes’s batteries 
on the north end of Folly island 
broke, at daylight,®" the slumbers of 
the unsuspecting foe. Dahlgren’s 
iron-clads, Catskill, Montauk, hfa- 
hant, and Weehawken, forthwith 
opened a cross-fire, which they main- 
tained throughout the day ; address- 
ing their civilities for the most part 
to the tranquil izing of Fort Wagner. 

After two hours’ cannonade, Gen. 1 
Strung threw his men ashore, disre- 
garding a hot fire of Eebel artillery 
and musketry, and, by 9 A. m., we 
had carried all the enemy’s batteries 
on. the south end of Morris island, 
and held three-fourths of that island 
firmly, with our skirmishers pushed 
July 8, p. M, 
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up to within musket-shot of Fort 
Wagner. The intense heat and tlie 
exhaustion of our soldiers, who Lad 
been under arms all night, here fir- 
rested operations for the day. Eleven 
heavy guns, with much camp equip- 
age, -were the main trophies of our 
success. 

Mext morning, at 5, Gen. Strong 
led his men to an assault on Fort 
Wagner, w'^hereof they reached the 
parapet; but were here nlet by so 
withering a fire that they recoiled, 
with hilt moderate loss. Thus far, 
our casualties on this island were 
150 ; those of the Eebels wnire offi- 
cially reported by Beauregard at 300. 

Convinced by this failure that the 
fortress w'as very much stronger than 
it had been supposed, and could only 
be taken by regular approaches, 
Gillmore now sat down before it, in 
full view of the fact that the enemy 
could concentrate here at any time a 
force far larger than that which as- 
sailed them. But the narrowness of 
the island, while it constrained the 
besiegers to wmrk directly and con- 
stantly under the fire of the fort, pre- 
cluded flanking sallies, and rendered 
an accumulation here of force by 
the enemy of little practical account. 
And, beside, every ofiensive move- 
ment on their part must be made 
under tbe enfilading fire of our gun- 
boats; wliieh constantly aided to 
shield our working parties from a fu- 
sillade that, destructive fit best, would 
else have been insupportable. 

General Terry, on James island, 
was attacked at daybreak 1 ly a 
more numerous Eebel force uf Geor- 
gians, just arrived from Yirginia, 
who, expecting to^ surprise him, ad- 
vanced rapidly, driving in the 54th 
6’ July 10. July IS, 
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Mass., til en on picket duty; but tkey 
found Terry -wide awake and ready, 
witli the gunboats Pawnee, Huron, 
Marblehead, John Adams, and May- 
flower at hand; by whose aid they 
were easily driven off, with a loss of 
some 200. Ours was 100. Terry 
proceeded to Morris island forthwith, 
to share in the meditated grand as- 
sault on Fort "Wagner. 

The preliminary bombardment was 
to have opened at daylight;'^ but 
a terrible storm had so delayed our 
preparations and dampened our pow- 
der that it did not actually commence 
till 12| p. M. From that time till 
dark, the rain of fire from our semi- 
circle of batteries, ranged across the 
island at the distance of a mile, while 
our iron-clads, moving up to within 
a few hundred yards, poured in their 
heaviest missiles, regardless of the 
fire of the fort and that of Sumter. 
■Wagner, in fact, kept but two great 
. guns at work ; her men lying close 
in their bomb-proofs, till, their flag 
being shot away, a dozen or so in- 
stantly swarmed out to replace it ; 
when they as quickly disappeared. 
On our side, fully a hundred great 
guns steadily thundered ; the shells 
of our monitors often throwing up 
clouds of sand which must have 
nearly choked the entrance -to the 
garrison’s bomb-proof ; tearing the 
fort out of all regularity of outline, 
all appearance of structure or sym- 
metry. By many on our side, it was 
fondly counted that her bomb-proof 
must have been pierced and riddled, 
her garrison shattered and routed, 
by that tremendous bombardment. 

Events proved how sadly mistaken 
were all such sanguine calculations. 
The garrison had lain all day in their 


bomb-proof substantially unharmed ; 
returning, for appearance’s sake, per- 
haps one shot for every five hundred 
hurled at them, but reserving their 
strength and their iron for the sterner 
ordeal w’-hich they felt to be at hand. 

As the day declined, the roar of 
our great guns, no longer incessant, 
was renewed at longer and longer in- 
tervals, and finally ceased ; oiu* iron- 
clads, save the Moutauk, returning 
to their anchorage ; while a thunder- 
storm burst over land and sea ; shaip 
flaslies of lightning intermitting and 
intensifying the fast coming dark- 
ness, as our leaders, galloping hither 
and thither, perfected their disposi- 
tions for the pending assault. 

Our men were formed in three 
brigades: the first, led by Gen. 
Strong, consisting of tbe 54tli Mas- 
sachusetts (colored), Col. Hobert G. 
Sbaw, the 6th Connecticut, Col. Chat- 
field, the 48th Hew York, Col. Bar- 
ton, the 3d Hew Hampshire, Col. 
Jackson, the 76 tli Pennsylvania, Col. 
Strawbridge, and tbe 9th Maine, 
Col. Emery : the 54th Mass, having 
been assigned to this brigade at the 
request of its young Colonel, betw-een 
whom and Gen. Strong a warm at- 
tachment had sprung up during their 
brief acquaintance, formed and ripen- 
ed in tbe field. Shaw’s was the first 
colored regiment organized in a 
Free State ; audit shared his anxiety 
to prove that it was not in vain that 
Blacks as well as Whites had been 
summoned to battle for their country 
and the Freedom of Man. In order 
to be here in season, it had been for 
two days marching througli heavy 
sands and working its wuiy across 
creeks and inlets, unsheltered through 
the pelting rains of the intervening 
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niglits : only reacliiiig at 6 p. m. Gren. 
Strong’s lieadcinavters, abont midway 
of the island, where it was halted five . 
minntes; bnt there was now no time 
ibr rest or food, and it went forward, 
hungry and weary, to take its place 
ill the front line of the assanlting 
column. That column, advancing a 
few hundred yards under a random 
fire from two or three great guns, 
halted half an. hour, during which 
the 54th was addressed by Gien. 
Strong and by its Colonel ; and then 
— as the dusk was deepening rapidly 
into darkness — the order to advance 
was given, and, under a storm of shot 
and shell from W agner, Sumter, and 
Cuinming’s Point, our soldiers moved 
swiftly on. 

The distance traversed at double- 
quick was j)erhaps half a mile ; but 
not many had fallen until the pierced 
but unshaken column had almost 
reached the ditch and were within 
short mnsket-raiige of the fort, Avhen 
a sheet of fire from small aims light- 
ed up the enshrouding darkness, wliile 
howitzers in the bastions raked the 
ditch as our men swept across it, and 
hand-grenades from the parapet tore 
them as they climbed the seamed and 
ragged face of the fort and planted 
their colors for a moment on the top. 
Here fell Col. Shaw, struck dead; 
liere, or just in front, fell G-en. 
Strong, mortally wounded, with Col. 
Ohatneld and many noble ofticers 
beside ; while C(,>ls. Barton, Green, ! 
and Jackson, were severely wounded. 
The remnant of the brigade recoiled 
under the command of Maj. Plymp- 
ton, 3d H. II. ; while all that was left 
of the 54th Mass, was led off by a 
boy, Lt. lligghisoii. 

The first brigade being thus de- 
molished, the second went forward, 
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led by Ool. H. S. Putnam, Hli Hew 
Hampshire, whose regiment, with 
the fiSd Ohio, Col. Steele, the GTtli 
ditto. Col. Yoorhees, and the lOOtli 

H. York, Col Handy, was now re- 
qnu’ed to attenipt what a stronger 
brigade had proved impossible. 

There was no shrinking, however, 
until, after half an hour’s bloody 
combat before and upon the fort — 
Col. Putnam having been killed, and 
a large portion of liis subordinates 
either killed or wounded — no snj)- 
j)orts arriving, the remains of the 
brigade, like the first, fell back into 
the friendly darkness, and made their 
way, as they best could, to oiir lines, 
as the Hebei yell of triumph from 
"Wagner rose above the thunder of 
their guns from Sumter and Cum- 
ming’s Point. 

In this fearful assault, we lost fully 

I, 500 men ; while the ’.Rebel killed 
and wwmded did not much exceed 
100. There were few or no prisoners 
taken, save our severely w’oniidod : 
and the Rebels say they buried 000 
of our dead. Among these was Ool. 
Shaw — a hereditary Abolitionist — 
on whom they vainly tliought to 
heap indignity hy “ burying him in 
the same pit with his niggers.” His 
relatives and friends gratefully ac- 
cepted the fitting tribute ; and when 
in due time a shaft sliall rise from 
the free soil of redeemed Carolina 
above that honored grave, It will per- 
petuate, alike for leader and for led, 
the memory of their devotion to the 
holy cause whereto they olfei-ed up 
their Hves a willing sacrifum. 

Port Wagner being thus provetl, 
at a heavy cost, impregnable to as- 
sault-— Gillmore — at once General 
commanding aud Engincer-in-Glusf 
—■resumed the work of its reduetion 
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by regular approaches. Among the 
difficulties to bo confronted was the 
narro'syness of the neck of dry land 
along wliich those approaches must 
l>o carried : the fort covering the 
ciitire width of the island where it 
stood ; whereas, at the point where 
we commenced to rim our parallels, 
it is but a third, and at a point still 
nearer the fort, is but a tenth so 
wide. The faces of the fort were 
inutuall}'- defensive, and it was pro- 
vided with a sluice-gate for retaining 
in its ditch the water admitted at the 
highest tides. The problem was 
complicated by the cross-fire from 
Sumter, Cumming’s Point, and se- 
veral heavy batteries on James isl- 
and. Its garrison could at all times 
be readily supplied and reenforced 
from Charleston ; while the besiegers 
were embarrassed, and their opera- 
tions retarded, hy the knowledge that 
they might at any moment he as- 
sailed witliont notice hy a force of 
twice or thrice their strength, sud- 
denly concentrated by railroad from 
the Eehel armies in any part of the 
Confederacy. 

Within five days after the bloody 
repulse of the 18th, a row of inclined 
palisading had been stretched across 
the island, some 200 yards in advance 
of our front, with every added pre- 
caution against a sortie that experi- 
ence suggested, a homb-proof maga- 
zine constructed, and a first parallel 
opened, with 8 siege and field-guns 
and 10 siege mortars in position, be- 
side three 'Eegua batteries’ of rifle- 
barrels, designed mainly for defen- 
sive service if needed. And now a 
soctuid parallel was opened, GOO 
yards in advance of the filrst, in 
whi(.*h heavy bveacliing batteries 


were established so soon as might he ; 
their guns being trained partly upon 
Fort Wagner and Battery Gregg 
behind it, and partly upon Fort 
Sumter ; fire being opened on the 
latter, at a distance of two miles, 
from two 8-inch and five lOO-ponnder 
rifled Parrotts. Meantime, a breach- 
ing battery of two 200-ponnder rifled 
Parrotts and two 80-poniider Whit- 
worths, likewise intended for Fort 
Sumter, had been established hy Col. 
Serrell in the first parallel, whicli 
was manned by Admiral Dahlgren 
from the navy, under Captain Fox- 
hall A. Parker ; and which, in one 
week” of service, made a decided 
change in the physiognomy of that 
obstinate structure. Com’r G-eo. W. 
Eodgers, of the Oatskill, was killed. 
Still other breaching batteries were 
simnltaneonsly established on the 
left, 800 yards farther from Sumter, 
which participated in the bombard- 
ment of that fort, and contributed to 
its measurable success. 

All these extensive and difficult 
works were of course pushed forward 
mainly under the cover of darkness, 
which did not cause an intermission of 
the enemy’s fire, but materially inter- 
fered with the accuracy of his aim. 
The advancing over deep sand and 
mounting, niider fire, of the great 
gnus employed in these operations, 
was a most arduous labor, taxing the 
strength as well as patience and 
courage of all engaged. 

(xeii. Gillmorc had. long since re- 
solved to establish a l)attGry in the 
marsh westAvard of Morris island, at 
a point whence he believed it practi- 
cable to reach the wharves and ship- 
ping of Charleston, and had directed 
Col. Serrell to niake the requisite ex- 
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aminations. The marsh here was a 
heel of soft, black mud, 16 to 18 feet 
deep, overgrown with reeds and grass, 
traversed by tortuous, sluggish water- 
courses, and overflowed at high tide. 
Here, at a point midway between 
Morris and James islands, fully five 
]niles from the lower end of Charles- 
ton, on a capacious and substantial 
platform of logs, placed directly on 
the surface of the marsh, but strength- 
ened, beneath its gun platform, by 
piles, driven through the mnci into 
the solid sand below — ^the rectangu- 
lar space inclosed by them being 
filled in with sand — was established 
the ‘ Marsh Battery mounting a 
single 8-inch rifled Parrott, named 
by the soldiers the Swaipp Angel’ 
Protected by a sand-hag parapet and 
epaulement, it was sqpn made ready 
to transmit tlie compliments of tlie 
besiegers to the heart of the Eehel- 
lion, 

’When all was ready, fire was 
opened'”’ with shot and shell, from 
twelve batteries of heavy guns, on 
Sumter, Wagner, and the Cumming’s 
Point batteries, but mainly on Sum- 
ter — the breaching guns being served 
with great care and deliberation — 
the distance of onr batteries from 
Sumter Varying from 3,428 to 4,290 
yards, or from two to two and a half 
miles. Those in the second parallel 
were exposed to a galling fire from 
W agner, which, tliongli somewhat im- 
peded by a cross-fire from onr iron- 
clads, at times caused a partial sus- 
pension of onr bomhardment ; while 
a heavy nortli-oastcr, raging ’on two 
d-ays,®" seriously affected the accuracy 
of our fire at distant Sumter ; which 
the llebcls were constantly strength- 
ening by sand-bags so fast as it was 
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demolished by our shot. Tet Gill- 
more ceased firing on tlie 23d, be- 
cause he considered, and reported to 
Halleck, that Port Sumter, as an 
offensive work, was now practically 
demolished : its barbette guns being* 
mainly dismounted ; its stately and 
solid walls reduced to a lieap of un- 
sightly ruins, whence most of the 
guns were gradually withdrawn 'by 
night, because no longer capal^le of 
effective service upon or within its 
walls; and its garrison, of artillerists 
exchanged for one mainly of infan- 
try, who were tolerably safe in tlie 
bomb-p»roofs covered by its slieltering 
ruins, but capable neitlier of imped- 
ing our approaches to Wagner nor 
offering formidable resistance to oiu* 
iron-clads. 

Gillmore now expected tlie iron-- 
clads to force their way into the in- 
ner harbor and up to the city, winch 
be deemed no longer defensible 
against our naval force; but I)ahl- 
gren did not concur in this opinion 
of the feasibility of such an enter- 
prise, and it was not attempted. 

Gillmore, having couipletcd.”’ his 
aiTangemeiits for opening fire from 
f the Swamp Angel,’ summoned Ik^fiu- 
regard to abandon Morj'is ishoul and 
Sumter, on penalty of the bombard- 
ment of Charleston, lleeeiving no 
reply, he fired a few shots from, that 
battery, and desisted. Beauregard 
thereupon complained that no rea- 
sonable notice was given of this 
opening on an iuhahited city; add- 
ing that he was absent from Ids ])est 
when Gillniore;s nn'ssago v.ois I'c- 
ceived there. Glihnoro could not 
see how lie was hjamable this a,],>- 
sence, and insisted that he hail done 
nothing contrary to the laws of we.r. 

Aught 1. " 
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The high tides raised by the storm 
aforesaid partially filled our works, 
washing down parapets and imped- 
ing our operations as well as destroy- 
ing our approaches; yet a fourth 
parallel was soon established,”® barely 
300 yards- from. Wagner, and only 100 
from a sheltering ridge in its front, 
from behind w'hieh Kebel sharp-shoot- 
ers had seriously impeded our work- 
ing parties and defied efforts to expel 
them by infantry, as they afterward 
did““ to dislodge them by mortar- 
firing. But Gen. Terry was now 
directed to take it with the bayonet, 
and did so : whereupon our fifth par- 
allel was established behind it, only 
240 yards from Wagner. Here, the 
di’y part of the island is but 25 yards 
wide and barely two feet high : high 
tides sweeping across in rough weather 
to the marsh behind it. Hencefor- 
ward, the ground was filled with tor- 
pedo mines ; in spite of which, a rude 
treiieli had been pushed forward, by 
daybreak of the 2Tth, to within 100 
yards of the fort. 

Yet here the progress of the be- 
siegers was checked. The fire of 
W agner, concentring from its extend- 
ed front on this narrow sand-spit at 
close range, was necessarily most ef- 
fective; that of the James island 
batteries w^eis steadily increasing in 
Yolume and accuracy; to push the 
sap by day was death to all engaged 
in it; while a bright harvest-moon 
rendered it all hut equally hazardous 
by night. It became necessary to 
silence the fort utterly by an over- 
powering curved fire from siege and 
Coeborn mortars, at the same time 
attempting to breach the bomb-proof 
by a fire of rifled guns at close range ; 
thus expelling the garrison from its 


only available shelter. To this end, 
all the light mortars were brought 
to the front, and placed in battery • 
the capacity of the fifth parallel and 
’advanced trenches for sharp-shooters 
was greatly enlarged jind improved ; 
the rifled guns in the left breachino- 
batteries were trained upon the fort ; 
and powerful calcium lights prepared 
to assist the operations of our eannon- 
iers and sharp-shooters, while blind- 
ing those of the enemy. The Hew 
Ironsides, Capt. Rowan, also moved 
up and set to wmrk, during the day- 
light, on the obstiiuite fortress.- All 
being ready, our batteries reopened 
in full cborus: the Hew Ironsides 
pouring in an eight-gun broadside of 
ll-inch shells against the parapet, 
whence they dropped nearly verti- 
cally, exploding within or over the 
fort; Avhile ciilciura lights turned 
night into day, blinding tlie garrison, 
and rendering visible to the besiegers 
every thing connected with the fort. 
This proved too much for the be- 
sieged, \vbo were compelled to seek 
and abide in the shelter of tlieir 
bomb-proof, leaving our sappers free 
to push forwfird their work until they 
were so close to the fort that the fire 
of the James island batteries, which 
had become tlieir chief annoyance, 
could only be rendered effective at 
the peril of friends and foes alike. 
And now the sap wtis pushed with 
vigor, and in entire disregard of the 
enemy ; the workers off duty mount- 
ing the parapets of their works to 
take a survey of tlie ground ; until, 
a little after dark,”” the sup was 
pushed by the south face of the fort, 
leaving it on their left, crowning the 
crest of the counterscarp near the 
j flank of the cast or sea front, com- 
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pletely inasMiig all tlie gans in tlie 
work, save tkose on tHs flank, and 
removing a row of long pikes wMch 
had been planted at the foot of the 
counterscarp as an impediment to 
assanlt. , 

Gen. Gillmore directed Gen. Terry 
to assault in three columns at 9 
A. M. that being the hour of ebb 
tide, which gave the broadest beach 
whereon to advance the assaulting 
columns; but, by midnight, it was 
discovered that the garrison Were es- 
caping ; and with such celerity did 
they move that we took hut 70 pris- 
oners. They left 18 guns in W agner 
and 7 in Battery Gregg. 

Though 122,300 pounds of metal 
had been hurled at it ah short range 
from breaching guns — none of them 
less than a 100-pounder— within the 
last two days, the bomb-proof of the 
former was, found substantially in- 
tact, and capable of sheltering 1,500 
men. Sand was fully proved to pos- 
sess a power of protracted resistance 
to the power of heavy ordnance far 
surpassing that o? brick or stone. 


During the night of the 8th, a 
flotilla of 25 to 80 row-boats, from 
Admiral Dahlgren’s fleet, led hy 
Com’r Stephens of the Patapsco, at- 
tempted to carry Port Snmter hy 
assanlt, wliereof no notice was given 
to, and of course no cooperation in- 
vited ’ from, Gen. Gillmore. The 
boats, having been towed nearly to 
the fort, were cast off and made their 
way to the ragged walls of the old, 
inveterate obstacle to our progress, 
whereon tlie crews of three of them, 
led by Comi.’ Williams, Lt. Eemey, 
and Ensign Porterj debarked, and 
attempted to clamber up the ruins 
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to the parapet ; hut found the slope 
far steeper and its ascent more diffi- 
cult than they appeared when viewed 
from a distance through a field-glass. 
The garrison, under Maj. S. Elliot, 
proved exceedingly wide awake, and 
at once commenced firing and throw- 
ing hand-grenades ; while, at a signal 
given by them, the Eebel batteries 
on every side but the ofiiug opened 
a terafic " fire, whereby onr three 
boats were soon torn to pieces, and 
those they had home to the fort — 
some 200 in nmnher — either killed, 
wounded, or compjelled to surrender. 
The killed and wounded were about 
80 ; while 121 were taken prisoners. 
The residue of the expedition drew 
off unhurt. Eo life was lost on the 
side of the defense. 


Gen. Gillmore’s ‘Swamp AngeP 
had rather alarmed than injured the 
Charlestonians — no person having 
been harmed hy its fire, though seve- 
ral slielis had reached and ex])loded 
in the lower part of their city, and 
one had entered a -waroliouse, and, 
exploding there, done considerable 
damage to its walls and contents. 
The ‘ Swamp Angel,’ Ijoing fired at 
a ■ considerable elevation, with a 
charge of 16 pounds of pjowdor, im- 
pelling a projectile weighing 160 
pounds, himst at its 30th discharge. 
But now Fort Wagner and Batte- 
ry Gregg were transformed and 
strengthened, while other woiks were 
erected on that end of the island, 
armed with mortars and heavy rifled 
guns, aihll mile nearer to Charles- 
ton than the ‘ Marsh Battery,’ .and of 
course far more effective for the ])otn- 
bardment of that city, a full half of 
which was henceforth under fire, and 
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was, after some casualties, abandoned 
by most of its inliabitants, wbo either ; 
moved farther up, or left altogether: 
while many of the buildings, includ- j 
ing some of tlie most substantial and | 
costly edifices, sutfered severely. 
Blockade-rimniiig — which had long 
been a source of activity, importance, 
and profit to ‘ tbe cradle of Secession,’ 
ill spite of all the gunboats, iron- 
clads, c%c., that could lie off her bar, 
reenforced by the ‘ stone fleet’ — suc- 
cumbed to and was broken up by the 
terrible missiles of Grillmore, though 
sped by guns mounted fully four 
miles from her wharves. 

Meantime, Sumter, though still a 
volcano, was a volcano asleep — ^her 
guns mainly dismantled, her garrison 
hidden in her inmost recesses. At 
length, upon advices that the enemy 
was remounting some guns on her 
south-east free, Gillmore reopened" 
on that face from his heavy rifled 
guns in "Wagner and Gregg, crum- 
bling it speedily into ruins, whicli 
sloped from the summit of the breach 
to the level of the surrounding water. 
Thereafter, a slow and iiregular fire 
from Cumming’s Point was main- 
tained for weeks, or till nearly the 
close of tlie year ; when, all prospect 
Cff a penetration of the harbor by the 
iron-clads being over, and no object 
seeming to justify a continuance of 
the fire, it w'as suspended, or thence- 
forth mainly directed against Charles- 
ton alone. 

A luckless attempt*® to blow up 
by a torpedo boat tbe new Ironsides, 
as she lay off Morris island, and the 
foumlering*® of the "Weehawkon, car- 
rying down 30 of her ci’ew, while at 
anchor in the outer harbor, during 
a gale — owing to her hatches having 


been ineonsiderately left open — com- 
plete the record of notable events in 
this department for the year 1863. 


In dSTorth Carolina, little of mo- 
ment occurred in 1863. Gen. "D, 11. 
Hill attempted to retake ISTewbem on 
the first anniversary’* of its recov- 
ery to the Union : attacking, witli 20 
guns, an unfinished earthwork north 
of the Ueuse: but that work was 
firmly held by the 92d Uew York 
until reenforced; ■when its assailants 
drew off with little loss. 

Hill next demonstrated’! against 
Washington, M. 0. : erecting batte- 
ries at Eodman’s and Hill’s Points, 
below the town, which commanded 
the navigation of Pamlico river and 
isolated the place. But Gen. Foster' 
had meantime arrived : finding a gar- 
rison of 1,200 men, with two gun- 
boats and an armed transport under 
Com’r E. Eenshaw; while the de- 
fenses were well placed and in good 
condition. Hill had here his corps, 
estimated by Foster at 20,000 strong, 
with 50 guns. But he paused three 
days before assaulting ; which pre- 
cious time was well improved by tl'ie 
garrison in strengthening and per- 
fecting their works — Foster peremp- 
torily refusing to allow any espionage 
of his doings under the pretense of 
summoning him to surrender. Those 
days being ended, it was uiiderstot')d 
I on our side that , an order to assaiiit 
[ was given, but not obeyed — our 
I works being deemed too strong to 
[justify the risk. Hill now com- 
! menced a siege in due form; mount- 
ing guns on the several ridges com- 
i manding the to-wn, -^vith one on Eod- 
man’s Point, across the river; our 


small force posted there being easily 
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expelled. As tliis position enabled 
tbe enemy to sliell tlie town and onr 
Yessels Ijnng before it, Foster at- 
tempted to recover it by an assault, 
but failed; and a second attempt, 
aided by the gunboat Geres, wMch 
bad just come up, running tbe Bebel 
batteries, was defeated by tbe un- 
timely grounding of that vessel. 

Hill, having opened upon our 
works with 14 heavy .guns, Fort 
Washington replied; and a mutual 
bombardment for 12 days was only- 
interrupted by the failure of our 
ammunition. 

Meantime, a small fleet of gun- 
boats liad arrived below tbe Rebel 
batteries commanding the river, with 
a relieving force of 3,000 men on 
transports, under Brig.-Gen. Henry 
Prince, whom Foster ordered to land 
and take the Hill’s Point battery, so 
as to allow, the boats to come up. 
Prince decided this impracticable, 
and refused to attempt it. 

Foster was now obliged to supply 
bis balteries with ammunition, by 
means of sail and row-boats, wbicb 
stole up tbe river under tbe cover of 
darkness ; evading Hill’s guard-boats, 
which w’cre on the lookout to inter- 
cept them. Thus, be generally re-: 
ceiv<'d enough during each night to 
serve bis batteries for the cusuing day. 

At length, the steamboat Escort, 
Capr. Hall, hawing on board the 5th 
Rhode Island, with a supply of am- 
niuuithm, ran the blockade by nighy 
and arr-’ved safely at the wharf, giv- 
ing ‘matters a very different aspect; 
so Foster returned in her by day- 
lighf ta Hewbern ; she receiving, on 
her way down the river, 47 shots, 
which liilled her pilot and killed or 
wounded 7 of her crew; but her ma- 


chinery was so shielded by pressed 
bay-bales that tbe gunboat was not 
disabled. 

And now, putting himself at the 
bead of 7,000 men who, under Gen. 
J. IST. Palmer, had been quietly 
awaiting at bTewbern the issue of 
the siege, Foster started by land to 
fight his way’^ back ; gathering up 
Prince’s 3,000 men by tlie way, aud 
occupying, next day. Hill’s Point bat- 
tery, which the enemy abandoned on 
his approach. Pushing on, he found 
Hill in full retreat, aud was unable 
to bring liim to a stand. Of course, 
tbe presumption is strong that Hill’s 
force had been over-estimated by Fos- 
ter at 20,000. 

An expedition composed of three 
Mass, regiments, under Gob J. R 
Jones, was soon dispatched to cap- 
ture a Rebel outpost at Gum Swamp, 

8 miles from Kinston ; and was par- 
tially successful, taking 165 prison- 
ers ; but tbe enemy attacked our out- 
post ill return, killing Col. Jones and 
inflicting some other loss, though 
finally repulsed. 

A cavalry raid, supported by in- 
fantry, to Warsaw,"” on the "Weldon 
and Wilmington Railroad, and an- 
other, soon afterward, to the Rocky 
Mount station, proved successful ; the 
railroad being broken in eitlier in- 
stance, and considerable p>r()p{?rty de- 
stroyed; Tarborougb being {aqitnrGd, 
•and several steamers burned there, 
during the latter. 

.Gen. Foster was soon ordered” to 
Fortress Monroe — ^liis conimand be- 
ing enlarged to embrace tb'\t scctioa 
of.Yirginia — but no im[)ortiint tuove- 
. merit occurred till be was relieved by 
Gen. Butler, and ordered to succeed 
Gen. Bnrnside In East Tetmesseo, 
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XXI. 

THE POLITICAL OE CIVIL HISTOEY OF 1863. 


Unquestionably, the darkest horn's 
of the National cause were those 
which separated Burnside's and Sher- 
man’s bloody repulses, at Fredericks- 
burg ’ and Vicksburg ® respectively 
from the triumphs of Meade at Gret- 
tysburg,’ Grant in the fall of Vicks- 
burg,'^ and Banks in the surrender of 
Port Hudson.^ Our intermediate and 
subordinate reverses at Galveston," 
and at Ghancellorsville,^ also tended 
strongly to sicken the hearts of 
Unionists and strengthen into confi- 
dence the hopes of the Eebels and 
those who, whether in the loyal States 
or in foreign lands, were in symjDa- 
thy, if not also in act, their virtual 
allies. Xo one in Europe but those 
who ardently desired our success 
, spoke of disunion otherwise than as 
an accomplished fact, which only pur- 
blind obstinacy and the invincible lust 
of power constrained us for a time to 
ignore. Hence, when the French Em- 
peror iriade, during the dark Winter 
of 1862-3, a formal, diplomatic prof- 
fer " of liis good offices as a mediator 
between the American belligerents, 
he was regarded and treated on all 
hands as proposing to arrange the 
terms of a just, satisfactory, and con- 
clusive separation between the Xorth 
and the South. Even before this, and 
before the repulse of Burnside at Fred- 
ericksburg, Lord Lyons, British Em- 
bassador at 'W ashington, had sent a 
conlidentiai dispatch to his Govern- 
ment, narrating the incidents of a 

^ Dec. 13, 18G2. Dec. 28. “ .Tulj 3, 1863. 

* July 4. 6 IS ;jL863. 


visit he had paid to Xew York di- 
rectly after our State Election of 1862, 
wherein Horatio Seymour was chosen 
Governor and an average majority of 
over 10,000 returned for the Demo- 
cratic tickets : he reasonably claiming 
that vote, with the corresponding re- 
sults of elections in other loyal States, 
as a popular verdict against the fur- 
ther prosecution of the War for the 
Union. While discouraging any pres- 
ent proffer of European mediation, as 
calculated lo discredit and embarrass 
the ‘Conservatives,’ and to inspirit 
and inflame thfe ‘ Eadicals,’ who were 
still intent on subjugating the South, 
and would hear nothing of conceded 
Disunion or of foreign intervention. 
Lord Lyons gives the following com- 
prehensive and evidently dispassion- 
j ate view of the cxiJTent aspects of our 
domestic politics, as they were pre- 
sented to his keenly observant vision ; 

“‘Washington, ITov. 17, 18G2. 

“In his dispatches of the Utii and of the 
24th ultimo, and of the 7th instant, Mr. Stu- 
art reported to your lordship the result of 
the elections for members of Congress and 
State oflicers, -which have recently taken 
place in sevei'al of the most important States 
of the Union. Without repeating the de- 
tails, it -will be sufficient for mo to observe 
that the success of the Democratic, or (as it 
now styles itself) the Conservative party, 
has been so great as to manifest a change in 
public feeling, among the most rapid and the 
most complete tliathas ever been witnessed, 
even in this country. 

“On. my arrival at Mew York on tlie 8th 
instant, I found the Conservative leaders ex- 
ulting in the crowning success achieved by 
the party in, that State. They appeared to 
rejoice, above all, in the conviction that per- 

’’ May 3-.5, 1863. • ® By dispatch of M. 

Drouyn de I’Huys, Jan. 9, 1863. 
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eonal liberty and freedom of speech had been 
secured fur the principal State of the Union. 
They believed that the Government must at 
once d^e.sist from exercising in the State of 
New York the extraordinary (and as they 
regarded them) illegal and unconstitutional 
powers which it had assumed. They were 
confldent that, .at all events, after the 1st of 
eT anuary next, on which day the newly elect- 
ed Governor would come into office, the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus could 
not be practically maintained. They seemed 
to be persuaded that the result of the elec- 
tions wmuld be accepted by the President as 
a declaration of the will of the people; that 
he would increase the moderate and conser- 
vative element in the Cabinet ; that he would 
seek to terminate the War, not to push it to 
extremity ; tliat he would endeavor to effect 
a reconciliation with the people of the South, 
and renounce the idea of subjugating or ex- 
terminating them, 

“ On the following morning, however, in- 
telligence arrived from 'Washington which 
dashed the rising Ixopes of the Conserva- 
tives. It W’as announced tliat^Gen. McClel- 
lan had been, dismissed from ’the Army of 
tlie Potomac, and ordered to repair to liis 
home ; that he had, in fiict, been removed 
altogetlier from active service. The Gen- 
eral had been regarded as tlie representa- 
tive of Conservative principles in the army. 
Support of him had been made one of the 
articles of the Conservative electoral i)ro- 
grarnme. His dismissal was taken as a sign 
that the President had thrown lumself en- 
tirely into the arms of the extreme Radical 
jxarty, and that the attempt to carryout the 
policy of that party would be persisted in. 
The irritation of the Conservatives at New 
York was certainly very great ; it seemed, 
however, to be not unmixed with conster- 
nation aud despondency. 

“ Several of the leaders of the Democratic 
party sought interviews with me, both before 
and alter tlie arrival of the intelligence of 
Gen. McClellan’s di.smissal. The subject up- 
permost ill their minds, while they were 
speaking to me, was naturally that of foreign 
mediation l)etweeu the North and the South. 
Many of tlicm seemed to think that this me- 
diation must come at last ; but they appeared 
to lie very much afraid of its coming too 
soon. It was evident that they apiirehended 
that a premature proposal of foreign inter- 
vention would afford the Radical party a 
moans of reviving the violent -war spirit, and 
of thus defeating the peaceful plans of the 
Conservatives, They appeared to regard 
the present moment as peculiarly unfavora- 
ble for such an otfei’, and, indeed, to hold 
that it would be essential to the success of 
any jiroposal from abroad that it should be 
deferred until the control of the Executive 


. Government should be in the hands of the 
Oonsei’vative party. 

“I gave no opinion on the subject. I did 
not say whether or no I myself thought for- 
eign intervention probable or advisable; but 
I listened with attention to the accounts 
given me of the plans and hopes of the Con- 
servative party. At tlie bottom, I thought I 
perceived a desire to put an end to the war, 
even at the risk of losing tlie Southern States 
altogether; but it was plain that it was not 
thought prudent to avow this desire. In- 
deed, some hints of it, dropped before the 
elections, were so ill received tliat a strong 
declaration in the contrary sense was deemed 
necessary by the .Democratic loaders. 

“At the present moment, therefore, the 
chiefs of the Oonservativ'e party call loudly 
for a more vigorous prosecution of the war, 
aud reproach the Goverumout with slack- 
ness as well as with want of success in its 
military measures. But tliey repudiate all 
idea of interfering with the institutions of 
the Southern people, or of waging a war of 
subjugation or extermination, Tliey main- 
tain tliat the object of the military opera- 
tions should be to place the North in a x>o- 
sitiou to demand an armistice with honor 
and effect. The armistice should (they hold) 
bo followed by a Convention, in which such 
changes of the Constitution should be pro- 
posed as would give the Goutli ample secu- 
rity on the subject of its slave property, and 
would enable the North and the South to 
reunite aud to live together in peace and har- 
mony. The Conservatives profess to tliink 
tliat tlie South niiglit be induced to take 
part in such aOouveutiuu, and that a resto- 
ration of the Union would be the result. 

“The more .sagacious members of the 
party must, however, look upon the pro- 
posal of a Convention merely as a lust ex- 
periment to test the possibility of I’eunion. 
They are no doubt well aware that the inore 
probable consequenco of an armistice would 
be the establishment of Southern independ- 
ence; but they perceive tli'at, iftlieBoutii is so 
utterly alienated that no pos.sible concessions 
■will induce it to return voluntarily to the 
Union, it is -wiser to agree to separation tlian 
to prosecute a cruel and hopelos.s war. 

“ It is with reference to sucli an arvuistlce 
as they desire to attain, tliat tlie leaders of 
the Ooiiservativo party regard the question 
of foreign mediation. They think that the 
offer of mediation, if made to a Radical ad- 
ministration, would herejeeted ; that, if made 
at an vmpropitious nioiuent, it might in- 
crease the vii'uleuce with whiidi the war is 
prosecuted. If their own party were in 
power, or virtually controlled the adininis- 
tration, they ivould rather, if posmble, ob- 
tain an arinistiee without tlio aid of foreign 
. goverame.iits ; but they would be di.sposed to 
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accejot an offer of mediation if it appeared 
to be the only means of putting a stop to 
hostilities. They would desire that the offer 
should come from the great powers of Eu- 
rope conjointly, and in particular that as 
little prominence as possible should be given 
to G-reat Britain.” 

. The State elections of 1863 opened 
ill hTew Hampshire ; ® where the Ee- 
piiblifiaii party barely escaped defeat ; 
losing one of the three Keprcseiita- 
tives in Congress for the first time in 
some years, and saving tlieir Governor 
through his election hy the Legisla- 
tm*e ; he not having oven a plurality 
of the popular vote.^“ Tlie regular 
Democratic poll ivas larger than at 
any former election. 

The next State to hold her Elec- 
tion was Ehode Island w'here the 
Eepuhlicans triumphed, electing both 
Eepresentatives in Congress as well 
as their State ticket ; hut hy a ma- 
jority considerably reduced from 
that exhibited on any clear trial of 
party strength for some years. 

Connecticut had, by common con- 
sent, been chosen as the arena of a 
determined trial of strength, at her 
State Election this Spring,*® between 
the supporters and opponents respec- 
tively of the War for the Union. 
The nomination for Governor by the 
Eepiiblieans of William A. Eucking- 
ham, the iiicnmhent, who had, both 
officially and personally, been a 
strenuous and prominent champion 
of ‘ coerci<jn,’ was fairly countered 
by the presentation, as his competi- 
tor, of Col. Thomas II. Seymoim, an 
ex-Governor of decided personal pop- 
ularity, but an early, consistent, out- 
spoken contemner of the War — or 

■ ® Marcb 10. ■ 

** Eastman, I)eiu., 3*2,S3.n* Gilmore, Rep., 
20,035; JlaiTiman, ITnion or War Rem., 4,372:’ 
Eastman lacks of a majority, 574. . April i. 


rather, of the National side of it. His 
nomination was made hy a very large 
Convention, and with a degree of 
unanimity and genuine enthusiasm 
rarely manifested ; while the canvass 
that ensued thereon was one of the 
most animated and energetic ever 
witnessed even in that closely bal- 
anced State : its result being the tri- 
umph of the Eepuhlicans hy a much 
reduced hut still decisive majority. “ 
It is quite probable that a candidate 
less decidedly and conspicuously hos- 
tile to the W ar than Col. Seymour 
might, while polling fewmr votes, 
have come much nearer an election ; 
since Seymour’s nomination was a 
challenge to the War part}- wdiicli 
incited it to the most vehement ex- 
ertions. 

Ho other general Election wms 
held in any of the loyal States dur- 
ing the earlier half of 1863 ; yet the 
result in these three — though main- 
taining the Eejjublican ascendency 
in each — ^lefb no room for reasonable 
doubt that, apart |rom the soldiers 
in the field, a majority of the voters 
in the loyal States were still — as had 
been indicated by the results of the 
elections duiiiig the later months of 
1862*® — opposed to a further prosecu- 
tion of the War, and certainly opposed 
to its prosecution on the anti-Slavery 
basis established by the action of 
Congress and hy the President’s two 
Proclamations of Sept. 22, 1862, and 
Jan. 1, 1863. If called to vote di- 
rectly on the question of making 
peace on the basis of a reeognition 
of the Southern Confederacy, somo 
of those who voted the Oppositiiui 

“Eor Governor: SmitJi, Rep., 1().S2S; Coz- 
zens, Rem., 7,537. ^^AprilC. 

** Buckingham, 41,032; Seymour, 33,303. 

“Seepage 254. 
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tictets miglit — as was indicated by 
Lord Lyons— have slirnnk an 
open committal to sncb a peace ; but 
it is none tlie less certain tliat their 
attitude and action tended directly 
to insure a result wbicb their bolder 
or more candid compatriots hanldy 
proclaimed inevitable. Many wlio 
aidliered to tlie Democratic organiza- 
tion assertedj what some, at least 
must have believed— that the Con- 
federates, in spite of tbeir persistent, 
peremptory denials and disclaimers’ 
miglit yet, by conciliatory oveidnres 
and proper concessions, be reconciled 
to a restoration of tbe TJnioii • but 
very few wbo still adhered to that 
body, out of the army, averred that, 
it all proffers and guaranties should 
be rejected, they would favor a prose- 
cution of theAVar for theii* subju- 
gation. 

The Eebel Congress having long 
since passed a conscription act, 
whereby all the White males in the 
Confederacy between the ages of 18 
and 35 were' plj^ced at the disposal 
of their Executive, while all those 
already in the service, though they 
bad enlisted and been accepted for 
specific terms of one or two years, 
were held to serve through the War 
our Congress was constrained to fol- 
low afar off in the footsteps of the 
enemy; since our ranks, since our 
heavy losses in the bloody strug- 
gles of 1SC)2>, were filled by volunteers 
too slowly for the exigencies of the 1 
seinice. The act providing “ for the 
emnllment of the National forces” 
was among the last passed " by the 
XXX'YIlth Congress prior to its dis- 
solution. It provided for the enroll- 
ment, ])y Federal provost-marshals 
and enrollhig officers, of all able- 
Api-il 16, 1862. 


bodied male citizens (not Whites only), 
including aliens who had declared 
their intention to become natural- 
ized, between the ages of 18 and 45— 
those between 20 and 35 to consti- 
tute tbe first class; all others the 
second class — from which the Presi- 
dent was authorized, from and after 
July 1, to make drafts at his discre- 
tion of persons to serve in the Na- 
tional armies for not more than three 
years ; any one drafted and not 
reporting for service to he considered 
and treated as a deserter. A com- 
mutation of $300 was to be received 
in lieu of sueb service: and there 
were exemptions provided of certain 
heads of Executive Departments ; 
Federal judges ; Governors of States ; 
the only son of a widow, or of an 
aged and infirm father, dependent on 
that son’s labor for support ; the father 
of dependent motherless children 
under 12 years of age, or the only 
adult brother of such children, heing 
orphans ; or the residue of a family 
which has already two members in 
the service, &c., &c. 

The passage and execution of this 
act inevitably intensified and made 
active the spirit of opposition to the 
War. Those who detested every 
fonn of ‘ coercion’ save the coercion 
of the Eepiiblic by the Eel)el 3 , with 
those who especially detested the 
National eilbrt under its ]n’esent 
aspects as ‘ a war not for the Union, 
but for the Negro,’ were aroused by 
it to a more determined and active 
opposition. The bill passed tlie 
House by Teas 115, Nays 49 — tbe 
division being, so nearly as might 
be, a party one— while in the Senate, 
a motion by Mr. Bayard, that; it be 
indefinitely postponed was supported 


MarcL. 3, 1363. 
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by 11 Yeas (all Democrats) to 35 
ISTays: consisting of every Eepnb- 
lican present, vntli Messrs. McDon- 
gall, of California, Harding and Hes- 
mitli, of Oregon. The bill then passed 
witliont a call of tbe Yeas and Hays. 

Tbe President proceeding to con- 
stitute an enrolling board for eacb 
Congress district in tbe loyal States, 
and tlie Board to enroll those, wbo 
•were held to military service under 
its provisions, the repugnance to 
being drafted into the service began 
to threaten organized and formidable 
resistance. That the enrolling act 
•was unconstitutional and void, was 
very generally held and xoroclaiined 
hy the Opposition, and was in due 
time formally adjudged by Justice 
John H. McCunn, of the Hew York 
Supreme Court, as also by the De- 
mocratic justices^® forming a majority 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. That Court held broadly that 
the Federal Government has no 
power to recruit its armies otherwise 
than hy voluntary enlistments; that 
the Militia can he called out only hy 
State authority, under State officers, 
and in accordance 'with State laws. 
Says Judge "Woodward : 

“ The great vice of the conscript law is, 
that it is founded on an assumption, that 
Congress may tahe away, not tlie State 
riglits of the citizen, but the security and 
fonnd.atioii of his State rights. And how 
long is civil liberty expected to last, after 
the securities of civil liberty are destroyed 2 
The Constitution of the United States com- 
initted tlie liberties of tlie citizen in part to 
the .Federal Government, but expressly re- 
served to the States, and the people of the 
States, all it did not delegate. It gave the 
General Government a standing army, but 
left to tbe States their militia. Its purposes, 
in all this bidancing of powers, were wise 
and good; hut this legislation disregards 
these distinctions and' upturns the whole 
system of goveruinent when it converts the 


State militia into ‘Fational forces,’ and 
claims to use and gbvern them as such.” 

If, then, the Governors of the 
States, or of most of them, should 
see .fit to respond to the "President’s 
requisitions as Gov. Caleb Strong, of 
Massachusetts, did to those of "Pre- 
sident Madison in 1813-14, and as 
Govs. Letcher,"® Ellis, Harris, Ma- 
goffin, Jackson, and Burton, did to 
President Lincoln’s requisitions in 
1861, the Federal authority may he 
successfully defied, and what Mr. 
Jefferson Davis terms “ the dissolu- 
tion of a league” secured. It were 
absurd to contend that judges who 
so held were opposed, either in prin- 
ciple or in sympathies, to the cause, 
or at least t6 the ethics, of Secession. 


The Constitution of the United 
States (Art, I., § 9) prescribeB that 

“ The privilege of the writ of haljcas cor- 
pus shall not be suspended, unless when, in 
cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it.” 

The imjfiication*' that it may he 
suspended in the cases specified is so 
irresistible that its justice has never 
been seriously questioned. But hy 
whom may it be suspended % And 
with what effect? That Congress 
should authorize the suspension, was 
generally held by the early and es- 
teemed commentators: but suppose 
Congress not in session — nay, sup- 
pose no Congress to be in existence — 
when a great and imminent public 
peril shall require such suspei.isiou — 
what then? To this question, no 
conclusive answer had been given, 
when, at tlie very outbreak of the 
Eebellion, the President authorized 


Gen. Scott to suspend the privilege 
of haheas corpuR^ 


Chief .Justice Lowrie and Justiees Wood- 
ward and Thompson. 


“ See Yol. I., pp. 459-00. The Deinocratio 
Governors were a unit. ^ April 2T, 1861. 
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“if, at any point on or in the vicinity of the 
military line which is now or which shall be 
used between the city of Philadelphia and 
the city of Washington, you find resistance 
which renders it necessary.” 

A similar discretion was soon 
afterward accorded to our com- 
mander on tlie Florida coast; the 
authority conferred on Gen. Scott 
was soon extended ; it was next 
made general so far as it might 
affect persons arrested by militaiy 
authority as guilty of disloyal prac- 
tices ; and — Congress having at 
length by express act authorized’* 
such suspension — ^the President pro- 
claimed a general suspension of the 
privilege of habeas oorj>us — to “ con- 
tinue throughout the duration of 
such Eebellion.” But, nnonths ere 
this, a serious collision between mili- 
tary authority and -Peace Democ- 
racy had been inaugurated, and bad 
created mncli excitement, in Ohio. 

Mr. G. L. Yallandigham, having j 
been defeated in his canvass for re- 
election by Gen. Eobert C. Sehenck, 
at the Ohio State Election in 1862, 
ceased to be a Member at tlie close 
of the XXXYIIth Congress.’" Ee- 
tnrning to Ohio, where he had al- 
ready been suggested as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor in the 
canvass of that year, he speedily en- 
gaged in a popular canvass of the 
War and the Federal Administration, 
in a spirit of sweeping hostility to 
both, Gen. Buniside, who had just 
been transferred to and placed in 
command of the military department 
including Ohio, put forth” a general 
order, wherein he proclaimed that 
henceforth 

“ All persons found within our lines who 
commit acts for tlie benefit of the enemies, 
of our country will be tried as spies or 
traitors, and, if convicted, will suffer death. 


* * The habit of declaring sympatlues 

for the enemy will not be allowed in this 
department. Persons committing such of- 
fenses will be at once arrested, with a view 
to being tried, as above stated, or sent 
beyond our lines into the lines of their 
friends. It must be distinctly nuderstood 
that treason, espi’essed or implied, will not 
be tolerated in this department.” 

Whether this was specially aimed 
at Yallandigham or not, it 'was easily 
foreseen that he would be one of the 
first to^expose himself to its penalties ; 
and but three weeks elapsed fn^m the 
date of the order before be was ar- 
rested at night while in, l:)ed in liis 
own house, on a charge of liaviiig, in 
a recent speech at Mount Yernon, 
“pnblicly expressed sympathy for those 
in arras against the Government of the 
United States, and declared disloyal senti- 
ments and opinions, with the object and 
purpose of weakening the power of the Go- 
vernment in its efforts to suppress an un- 
lawful Eebellion.” 

Being arraigned before a Court- 
Martial over •sdiieb Brig,-Gen. E. B. 
Potter presided, he was found guilty 
on some of the specifications em- 
braced in the charge, and sentenced 
to close confinement till the end of 
the War. Gen. Burnside designated,* 
Fort Warren, in Boston harbor, as 
tlie place of such confinement ; but 
the President modified the sentence 
into a direction that Mr. Y. should 
be sent through our military lines 
into the Southern Confederacy, and, 
in case of his return therefrom, he 
should he confined as prescrihed in 
the sentence of the court. Judge 
Leavitt, of the D. S. District Court 
for Ohio, was applied to for a writ of 
habeas corpus io take the prisoner 
out of the hands of the military, hut 
refused it. 

This sentence was duly executed 
by Gen. Eosecrans, so far as to send 
the convict into the Confodej-acy ; 
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but lie remained there only a few 
weeks, taking a bloekade-ninner from 
Wilmington to JSTassan, and thence 
making his wny in due time to Can- 
ada, -where he remained: having 
meantime been nominated for Gov- 
ernor by an overwhelming vote in a 
large Doinocratic State Convention, 
and with an niiderstanding that, in 
case of liis anticipated election, he 
should be escorted from the* State 
line to its capital by a volunteer pro- 
cession of Democrats strong enough 
to resist successfnlly any attempt to 
reaiTcst him. 

The action in this case of Gen. 

. Burnside and his Court Martial crea- 
ted a profound sensation throughout 
the country ; and a great meeting 
of Democrats was held at Albany, 
wherein very strong resolves con- 
demning such action were unani- 
mously passed — among them the fol- 
lowing : 

“ lieaolved, That we denounce the recent 
assumption of a military commander to seize 
and try a citizen of Ohio, Clement L. Val- 
landigham, for no other reason tliaii words 
addressed to a public meeting, in criticism 
of the course of the Administration and in 
condemnation of the military orders of that 
AJeneral. 

. That this assumption of power 

hy a military tribunal, if successfully as- 
serted, not only abrogates the right of the 
people to assemble and discuss the affairs of 
government, the liberty of speech and of the I 
press, the right of trial by jury, the law of i 
evidence, ami the privilege oilmheas cor^nts, 
hut it strikes a fatal blow at tlie "supremacy 
of law and the authority of the State and 
federal Constitutions, 

Jiavlved. That the Constitution of the 
United States — the supreme law of the land 
— has defined the crime of treason against 
the United .States to consist ‘only in levy- 
ing war against them, or adheinng to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort,’ and 
has }>rovidt;d that • no person shall be cou- 
vid.ed of treason, unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court.’ And it fnrthter 
l)rovides that ‘no person shall be held to 


answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presenUnent or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising 
in the land and naval forces, or in the mili- 
tia, when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger;’ and further, that ‘in all 
criminal prosecutions, the accused shall en- 
joy the right of a speedy and public trial by 
an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime was committed.’ 

^'■JSesohed, That, in the election of Gov. 
Seymour, the people of this State, by an em- 
phatic majority, declared their condemna- 
tion of the system of arbitrary arrests and 
their determination to stand by the Consti- 
tution. That the revival of this lawless sys- 
tem can have but one result : to divide and 
distract the North, and destroy its confi- 
dence in the purposes of the Administration. 
That wo deprecate it as an element of con- 
fusion at home, of weakness to onr armies 
in the field, and as calculated to lower the 
estimate of American character and magnify 
the apparent peril of our cause abroad. And 
that, regarding the blow struck at a citizen 
of Ohio as aimed at the rights of every citi- 
zen of the North, we denounce it as against 
the spirit of our laws and Constitution, and 
most earnestly call upon the President of 
the United States to reverse the action of 
the military tribunal which lias passed a 
‘cruel and unusual punishment’ upon the 
party arrested, prohibited in terms by the 
Constitution, and to restore him to the lib- 
erty of which he has been deprived.” 

Hon. Erastns Corning, Fresideiit of 
the meeting', transnutted, by its order, 
these resolves to President Lincoln ; 
who, after taking ample time to con- 
sider them, responded frankly, cour- 
teously, elaborately, cogently ; and, as 
the subject discussed is one of grave, 
abiding interest, the material portion 
of his reply will here he given. He 
says : 

“The resolutions promise to support me 
in every constitutional and lawful measure 
to snppres.s the Eebollion ; and I liave not 
knowingly employed, nor shall knowingly 
employ, any other. But the meeting, by 
their resolutions, assert and argue that <;er- 
tain military arrests, and proceedings fol- 
lowing them, for which I am ultimately re- 
sponsible, are unconstitutional. J think they 
are not. The resolutions quote from the 
Constitution the definition of tj’ea.son, and 
also the limiting safeguards and guaranties 
therein provided for the citizen on trial for 
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treason, and on his being held to answer for 
capital or otherwise infamous crimes, and, 
in criminal pr osecutions, his right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury. They 
proceed to resolve, ‘that these safeguards 
of the rights of the citizen against the pre- 
tensions of arbitrary power were intended 
more for his protection in times of 

civil commotion.’ And, apparently to de- 
immstrate the proposition, tlie resolutions 
proceed : ‘ They w'ere secured substantially 
to tlie English people a/ter years of pro- 
tracted civil war, and were adopted into our 
Constitution at the close of the Revolution.’ 
■Would not the demonstration have been 
better if it could have been truly said that 
these safeguards had been adopted and ap- 
plied during the civil wars, and during o.ur 
Revolntion, instead of after the one and at 
the cdose of tlie other ? I, too, am devotedly 
for them after civil war, and lefore civil 
war, and at all times, ‘ except when, in cases 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
may require’ their suspension. The resolu- 
tions proceed to tell us that these safeguards 
‘have stood the test of seventy-six years of 
trial, under our republican system, under 
circumstances which show that, while they 
constitute the foundatioii of all free govern- 
ment, tliey are elements of tlie enduring 
stability of the Republic.’ No one denies that 
they have so stood the test up to tlie begin- 
ning of the present Rebellion, if we except a 
certain occurrence at New Orleans ; nor does 
anyone question that they will standthesame 
test much longer after the Rebellion closes. 
But these provisions of the Constitution 
have no application fo the. case we have in 
hand, because the arrests complained of 
were not made for treason — ^that is, not for 
the treason defined in tlie Constitution, and 
upon conviction of which the punishment is 
death — nor yet were they made to hold per- 
sons to answer for any capital or otherwise 
infamous crimes ; nor were the proceedings 
following, in any cons titntional or legal sense, 
‘criminal ]>rosecutious.’ The arrests were 
made on totally difterent grounds, and the 
proceedings following accorded with the 
grounds of the arrest. Let us consider the 
real case wfith w'hich we are dealing, and 
apply to it the parts of the Constitution 
plainly made for such case.s. 

“ . Prior to my installation here, it had 
been inculcated lhat any State had a lawful 
right to secede from the national Union, and 
that it would be expedient to exercise the 
right whenever the devotees of the doctrine 
should fail to elect a President to their own 
liking. I Avas elected contrary to their lik- 
ing; and accordingly, so far as it was legally 
pmssihle. they hiurtaken seven States out of 
the Union, had seized many of the United 
States forts, and had fired ni>oa the United 
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States flag, all before I was inangiiratedi and, 
of course, before I had done any official act 
whatever. The Rebellion tluis began soon 
ran into the present civil war; and, in cer- 
tain respects, it began on very niidiual terms 
between the parties. The insurgents had 
been preparing for it more than tliirty years, 
while the Government had taken no steps to 
resist them. The former had careliilly con- 
sidered all the means which could be turned 
to their account. It undoubtedly Avas a well- 
pondered reliance with them that, in their 
own unrestricted efforts to destroy Union, 
Constitution, and law, all togetlier, the Gov- 
ernment w-Quld, in great degree, be restrain- 
ed by the same Constitution and huv from 
arresting their progress. Their .sympathiz- 
ers pervaded all departments of the G overn- 
ment and nearly all communities of the peo- 
ple. From this material, under coA’er of 
‘liberty of speech,’ ‘liberty of the press,’ 
and ^habeas corpus^^ they hoped to keep on 
foot amongst us a most efficient corps of 
spies, informers, suppliers, and aiders and 
abettors of their cause in a thousand Avays. 
They kneAV that, in times such as they were 
inaugurating, by the Oonstitution itself^ the 
'■habeas corpus’' might be suspended; but 
tliey also kneAv they had friends avIio would 
make a question as to Avho was to suspend 
it; meanwhile, their spies and othcr.s might 
remain at lai'ge to help on their cause. Cr 
if, as has happened, the ExeontiAm should . 
suspend the writ, without ruinous waste of 
time, instances of arresting innocent persons 
might occur, as are always likely to occur 
in such oases : and then a clamor could bo 
raised in regard to tliis, Avhich might be at 
least of some service to the insurgent cause. 
It needed no very keen perception to dis- 
cover this part of the enemy's programme, 
so soon as by open hostilities their machinery 
Avas fairly put in motion. Yet, thoroughly 
imbued with a reverence for the guaranteed 
rights of individuals, I Avas slow to adopt 
the strong measures Avhich by degrees I 
have been forced to regard as being' within 
the exceptions of the Oonstitution, and as 
indispensable to the public safety. Nothing 
is better known to history than tliat courts 
of justice are utterly incompetent to such 
cases. Civil courts are organized chicily for 
trials of individuals, or, at most, a few indi- 
viduals acting in concert ; and this in quiet 
times, and on charges of crimes Avell de lined 
in the law. Even in times of peace, hands 
of horse-thieves and robbers frequently grow 
too numerous and powerful for ordinary 
courts of justice. But Avhat coiuparison, in 
numbers, liaA'e such bands ever borne to the 
insurgent sympathizers even in, many of the 
loyalStates? Again, a jury too frequently has 
at least one member more ready to hang the 
panel than to hang the traitor. Aud yet, 
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again, lio wlio dissnades one man from vol- 
nntoeving, or induces one soldier to desert, 
weakens the Union cause as much as he who 
kills a Union soldier in battle. Yet this dis- 
suasion or inducement npiy he so conducted 
as to he no defined crime of which any civil 
court would take cognizance. 

‘•Ours is a case of rebellion — so called 
by the resolutions before me — in fact, a 
clear, flagrant, and gigantic ease of rebellion; 
and the provision of the Constitution, that 
‘the privilege of tlie writ of haheas corpim 
shall not bo suspended, unless when, in cases 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
may require it,’ is the provision which 
specially ai)plics to our present case. This 
provision ]>lainly attests the understanding 
of those who made the Constitution, that 
ordinary courts of justice are inadequate to 
‘cases of rebellion’ — attests their purpose 
tliat, in suci: cases, men may be held in cus- 
tody whom the courts, acting on oz’dinary 
miles, would discharge. Habeas corpus does 
not discharge men who are proved to be 
guilty of defined crime ; and its snspension 
is allowed by the Constitution on purpose 
tlnit men may be arrested and held who 
cannot be proved to bo guilty of defined 
crime, ‘ when, in cases of reliellion or inva- 
sion, tlie public safety may require it.’ 

“ This is precisely our present case — a 
case of rebellion, wherein the public safety 
i.ocs require the suspension. Indeed, ar- 
rests by process of courts and arrests in 
cases of rebellion do not proceed altogether 
upon the same basis. The former is direct- 
erl at the small percentage of ordinary and 
continuous perpetration of crime ; wliilo the 
latter is directed at sudden and extensive 
uprisings against the Government, which, 
at most, will succeed or fail in no great 
leugtli of time. In the latter case, arrests 
are made, not so much for what has been 
done, as for what probably would be clone. 
The latter is more for the preventive and 
less for the vindictive than the former. In 
such oases, the purposes of men are much 
more easily understood than in cases of 
ordinary crime. The man who stands by 
and says nothing, when the peril of his Gov- 
ernment is discussed, cannot be misnnder- 
Btood, If not hindered, he is sure to help 
the enemy; much more, if he talks ambigu- 
ously— talks fur ills country with ‘ huts’ and 
‘ifs’ and ‘ands.’ Of liow little value the 
constitutional provisions I have quoted will 
be rendered, if arrests shall never be made 
until defined crimes shall have been com- 
mitted, may be illnstrated by a fevv notable 
examples. Gen. John 0. ilreckinindge, Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, 
Gen. John B. _ Kagruder, Gen. William 
Preston, Gen. Bimon B. Buckner, and Com. 
Eranklin Buchanan, now oeofipying the 


very highest jdaces in the Rebel war ser- 
vice, were all within the power of the Gov- 
ernment since the Rebellion began, and 
were nearly as well knowm to be traitors 
then as now. Unquestionably, if we had 
seized them and held them, the insurgent 
cause would be much weaker. But no one 
of them had tlien committed any crime de- 
fined in the law. Every one of them, if ar- 
rested,, would have been discharged on lia- 
bcas corpus^ were the writ allowed to ope- 
rate. In view of these and similar cases, I 
think the time not unlikely to come when I 
shall be blamed for having made too few 
arrests rather than too many. 

“By the third resolution, the meeting in- 
dicate their opinion that military arrests 
maybe constitutional in localities where re- 
bellion actually exists, but that such arrests 
are unconstitutional in localities where re- 
bellion or insurrection does not actually ex- 
ist, They insist that such arrest.s shall not 
be made ‘ outside of the linos of necessary 
military occupation, and tlie scenes of in- 
surrection.’ Inasmuch, however, as the 
Oonstitution i|self makes no sucli distinc- 
tion, I am. unable to believe tliat there is 
any such constitutional distinction. I con- 
cede that the class iif arrests complained of 
can be constitutional only when, in cases of 
rehellibn or invasion, the public safety may 
require them, and I insist that in such cases 
they are constitutional wherever the public 
safety does require them ; as well in pilaces 
to which they may prevent the rebellion 
extending, as in those wdiere it may be al- 
ready prevailing ; as well -where they may 
restrain mischievous injerference -nfitb the 
raising and supplying of armies to suppre.ss 
the rebellion, as where the rebellion may 
actually be; as -well Avhere they may re- 
strain the enticing men out of the army, as 
where they would prevent mutiny in the 
army; equally constitutional at all places 
where they will conduce to the public safe- 
ty, as against the dangers of rebellion or in- 
vasion. Take the peculiar case mentioned 
by the meeting. It is assorted, in substance, 
that Mr. Vallundigham wms, l)y a military 
commaudor, seized and tried ‘for no otlmr 
rea.son than -words addressed to a ])nhlio 
■ meeting, in criticism of the conr.se of the 
j .Administration, and in condemiuitiou of the 
military orders of tlie General.’ Now, if 
there be no mistake about this; if this as- 
sertion is the truth and the whole truth ; if 
there was no other rea.son for the ai-re.st, 
then I concede that the arrest was wrong. 
But the arrest, as I understand, was made 
for a very different reason, il'r. YalhuKlig- 
' ham avows his hostility to the war on the 
' part of the Union; and his arrest was made 
because ho was laboring, with some csffeet, 
to prevent the raising of troops ; to eueour- 
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age desertions from the army ; and to leave 
the liebellioii ■without an adequate military 
force to suppress it. He was not arrested 
because he was damaging the political pros- 
pects of the Ad-ministration, or the personal 
interests of tlie commanding General, hut 
because he was damaging the army, upon 
the existence and vigor of which the life of 
tlie nation depends. He was warring upon 
tlie inilitary ; and this gave the military con- 
stitutional jurisdiction to lay hands upon 
him. If Mr. Vallandigham was not dam- 
aging the military power of the country, 
then his arrest was made on mistake of fact, 
whicli I would he glad to correct on reason- 
ably satisfactory evidence. 

“ I understand the meeting, whose reso- 
lutions I am considering, to be in favor of 
suppressing the Eebellion hy military force 
— hy armies. Long experience has shown 
that armies cannot be maintained unless 
desertions shall be punished by the severe 
penalty of death. The case requires, and 
tlie law and the Constitution sanction, this 
punislunent. Must I shoot a simple-minded 
soldier boy who deserts, while I must not 
touch a hair of a wily agitator who induces 
him to desert? This is none the less injurious 
when effected hy getting a father, or brother, 
or friend, into a public meeting, and there 
working upon his feelings till he is per- 
suaded to write the soldier hoy that he is 
fighting in a had cause, for a wicked Ad- 
ministration of a contemptible Government, 
too weak to arrest and piuiisii him if ho 
shall desert. I think that, in such a case, 
to silence the agitator and save the boy is 
not only constitutifjnal but withal a great 
mercy. 

“ If I be wrong on this question of con- 
stitutional power, my error lies in believing 
that certain proceedings are constitutional 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety requires them, which would 
not be constitutionalwhen,inthe absence of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
does noi require them : in other words, that 
the Constitution is not, in its application, in 
all respects the same, in cases of rebellion ' 
or invasion involving the public safety, as 
it is ill times of profound peace and public 
security. The Constitution itself makes 
tlie disliiiction ; and I can no more be per- 
suaded that the Government can constitu- 
tionally take no strong measures in time of 
rebellion, because it can be shown that the 
same could not be lawfully taken in time 
of peace, than I can be persuaded that a 
particular drug is not good medicine for a 
sick man, because it can be shown not to be 
good food for a well one. ISTor amiable to 
appreciate the clanger apprehended by the 


meeting, that the American people will, by 
means of military arrests during the Rebel- 
lion, lose the right of public discussion, the 
liberty of speech and the press, the law of 
evidence, trial by jury, and firaims ewpm’, 
throughout the indefinite peaceful future, 
which I trust lies before them, any more 
than I am able to believe that a man could 
contract so strong an appetite for emetics 
during a temjjorary illness as to jiersist in 
feeding upon them during the remainder of 
his healthful life. * 

“ One of the resolutions expresses the 
opinion of the meeting that arbitrary ar- 
rests will have the effect to divide and dis- 
tract those who should be united in sup- 
pressing the Eebellion; and I am specifically 
called on to discharge Mr. Vallandigham. 1 
regard this as, at least, a fair appeal to mo 
on the expediency of exercising a constitu- 
tional x>ower which I think exists. In re- 
sponse to such appeal, I have to say, it gave 
me pain when I learned that Mr, Yallan- 
digham bad been arrested — that is, I was 
pained that there should have seemed to be 
a necessity for arresting him — and that it 
will afford me great pleasure to discharge 
him so soon as I can, hy any means, believe 
the public safety will not suffer by it.” 

Tlie Oliio Democratic Oonventioiij 
wliicli met at Coliimbu&, and by ac- 
clamation nominated Mr. Tallandig- 
ham as tlieir. candidate for Governor, 
passed resolves strongly condemning' 
Ids banisliment as a palpable viola- 
tion of four specified provisions of 
tbe [Federal Constitution, and ap- 
pointed their President find Yice- 
Presidents (nearly all Members or 
ex-Mernbers of Congress) a Commit- 
tee to address the President in hivor 
of a revocation of the order of hanish- 
ment. In obeying this direction, 
that Committee, claiming to utter 
the sentiments of a majority of the 
people of Ohio, said : 

“ Mr. Vallandigham may differ with tha 
President, and even with some of his own 
political party, as to the true aud most ef- 
fectual means of maintaining the Constitu- 
tion and restoring the Union; hut this 
difference of opinion does not prove him to 
be unfaithful to his duties as au American 
citizen. If a man, devotedly attached to 
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tlie Constitution and the Union, conscien- 
tiously believes that, from the inherent na- 
ture of the Federal compact, the war, in the 
present condition of things in this country, 
caimot bo used as a means of restoring the 
Union ; or that a wai- to subjugate a part of 
the States, or a war to revolutionize the 
social system in a part of the States, could 
not restore, but would inevitably result in 
the final destruction of, both the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, is he not to be allowed 
the right of an American citizen to appeal 
to the judgment of the people for a change 
of policy by the constitutional remedy of the 
ballot-box ? 

“The undersigned are unable to agree 
witli you in the opinion you have expressed, 
that the Constitution is different in time of 
insurrection or invasion from what it is in 
time of peace and public security. The 
Constitution provides for no limitation upon 
or exceptions to the guaranties of ijersonal 
liberty,, except as to tlie writ of Jialeas eor- 
pm: Has the President, at the time of in- 
vasion or insurrection, the right to engraft 
lirnitatlona or exceptions upon these oonsti- 
tutionnl guaranties whenever, in his judg- 
ment, the public safety requires it? 

“ True it is, the article of the Constitu- 
tion whic'h defines the various powers dele- 
gated to Oon.gress declares that ‘the 
lege of the writ of habeas coipus slinll not 
he suspended unless when, in cases of rebel- 
lion or invasion, the public safety may re- 
quire it.’ But tills qualification or limita- 
tion upon this restriction upon the powers 
of Congress has no reference to or connec- 
tion with the other constitutional guar- 
anties of personal liberty. Expunge from 
the Constitution this limitation upon the 
power of Congress to suspend the writ of 
haliens corpus, and yet the other gnai'anties 
of personal liberty would remain un- 
changed.” 

]\Ir. Lincoln responded. pungently 
to tills aj)])oal, but less elaborately 
than lie liacL done to the Albany ar- 
raigurneiit; deeming the argnment 
in good part exhausted. On the ' 
main point, he said; 

‘■•Tbo caniestiiess with which yon insist 
that persons can only, in times of rebellion, 
bo lawfully dealt with, in accordance rvitli 
the rules for criminal trials and punishments 
in times of peace, induee.s metoadd a word 
to what 1 stud on that point in the Albany 
rosputise. You chum that men may, if 
tlii-y choose, embarvas.s thn.se whose duty 
it is to combat a giant rebellion, and then be 
dcidt with only in turn as if there were no 


rebellion. The Constitution itself rejects 
this view. The military arrests and deten- 
tions which have been made, including 
those of Mr. Vallandighara, which are not 
different in principle from the other, have 
been for prevention, and not for pimu'h- 
ment — as injunctions to stay injury, as pro- 
ceedings to keep the peace — and hence, like 
proceedings in such cases and for like rea- 
sons, they have not been accompanied with- 
indictments, or trials by juries, nor, in a 
single case, by any punisbment whatever, 
beyond what is purely incidental to the 
prevention. The original sentence of im- 
prisonment in Mr. Vallandigham's case was 
to prevent injury to the military service 
only; and the modification of it was n?ade 
as a less disagreeable mode to him of secur- 
ing the same prevention.” 

In drawing his argument to a 
close, the President said ; 

“You omit to state or intimate that, in 
your opinion, an army is a constitutional 
means of saving the Union against a reliel- 
liou, or even 'to intimate that you are con- 
scious of an existing rebellion being in ])ro- 
gress with the avo^ved object of destroying 
that very Union. At the same time, your 
nominee for Governor, in whose behalf you 
appeal, is knowm to you and to the world to 
declare against the use of an army to sup- 
press the Eebellion. Your own attitude, 
therefore, encourages desertion, resistance 
to the draft, and the like ; because it teaches 
those who incline to desert and to escape 
the draft to believe your purpose to 
protect them, and to hope that you will be- 
come strong enough to do so. 

“After a short personal intercourse with 
you, gentlemen of the committee, I cannot 
say I think you desire this effect to follow 
your attitude ; but I assure you that both 
friends and enemies of the Union look upon 
it in this light. It is a substantial liope, and 
by consequence a real strengtli, to the ene- 
my. It i.s a false hope, and one whic.h you 
would willingly dispel. I will imiko the 
way exceedingly easy. I send you du]ili- 
cates of this letter, in order tliat you, or a 
majority, may, if you choose, indorse yo’ur 
names upon one of them, and return it tirns 
indorsed to me, witli the understanding 
that those signing are thereby committed to 
tlte following propositions, and to jjorhing 
else-: 

“1. That there is now a rebelliori in the 
United States, the object and tendency of 
which is, to destroy the National uni<m ; 
and tliat, in your opinion, an army and 
navy are constitutional means for suiiin-ess- 
ing that rebellion. 


June 29. 
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“2. That no one of you will do any thing 
•which, in his ow-ii j udgment, will tend to 
hinder the increase or favor the decrease or 
lessen the efficiency of the army and navy, 
•while engaged in the effort to suppress that 
rebellion; and 

“ 3. That each of yon will, in his sphere, 
do all he can to have tlie officers, soldiers, 
and seamen of the army and navy, while 
engaged in the effort to suppress the Rebel- 
lion, paid, fed, clad, and otherwise well j)ro- 
# vided for and supported. 

“And with the further tmderstanding 
that, upon receiving tlie letter and names 
thus indorsed, I will cause them to be pub- 
lished ; which publication shall he, within 
itself, a revocation of the order in relation 
to Mr, Vallandigham. 

“ It will not escape observation that I 
consent to the release of Mr. Vallandigham 
• upon terms not embracing any pledge from 
him, or, from others, as to what he will or 
will not do. I do this because he is not 
present to speak for himself, or to authorize 
others to speak for him; and hence I shall 
expect that on returning he w^ould not put 
himself practically in antagonism with his 
friends. But I do it chiefly because I 
thereby prevail ou othen influential gentle- 
men of Oliio to so deiine their position as 
to be of immense value to the army — thus 
more than compensating for the conse- 
quences of any mistake in allowing Mr. Val- 
landighara to return ; so that, on tlie whole, 
the public safety will not have suffered by 
it. Still, in regard to Mr. Vallandigham 
and all others, I must hereafter, as hereto- 
fore, do so much as^the public service may 
seem to require. 

“ I have the honor to be, respectfully, 
yours, &o,, A. Linooln.” 

Tlie Committee rejoined/® contro- 
verting the President’s positions ; re- 
pelling his imputation that they or 
their party would encourage deser- 


tions, or resistance to the draft ; sug- 
gestirig that 

“The measures of the Administration, 
and its changes of ‘policy in the prosecution 
of the war, have been the fruitful sources 
of discouraging enlistments and inducing 
desertions, and furnish a reason for the un- 
deniable fact that the first call for volun- 
teers was answeredby very many more than 
were demanded, and that the next call for 
soldiers will probably ho I’espoiided to by 
drafted men alone.” 

They express surprise at the Pre- 
sident’s proffer to revoke the baiiish" 
merit of Mr. Y. on the conditions 
above specified, and decline to 
“ enter into any bargains, terms, 
contracts, or conditions, with the 
President of the United States, to 
procure the release of Mr, Y allandig- 
ham. They regard the proffer as in- 
volving an imputation on their own 
sincerity and fidelity as citizens of 
the United States and declare that 

“they have asked the I’evocation of the 
order of ban i. shine at not as a favor, hut as a 
right clue to the people of Oliio, and with a 
view to avoid tlie possibility of conflict or 
disturbance of the public trancpiillity.” 

At this point, the argument of this 
grave question, concerning the right, 
in time of W' ar, of those who question 
the justice or the policy of sucdi war, 
to denounce its prosecution as mis- 
taken and ruinous, was rested by the 
President and his assailants — of 
rather, it was transferred by tlie 


““ J uly L. 

Tlie arbitrary pupprossion, within a certain 
military department, by the General command- 
ing tiierein, of the eirculatioii of two or three ' 
journals deemed by him disloyal, having pro- 
voiced nmeli discussion and excited some alarm, 
a meeting of tlie journalists of New York was 
hold at the Astor Hoime, .Iiino 8th, and the fol- 
lowing declaration of sentiments unanimously 
adopted: 

“ ir/area*’. Recent events indicate the exist- 
ence of grave misapprehensions and lamentable 
confusion oi' idlias with regard to this vital ques- 
tion; therefore, 

‘‘ Itosolrcd, That our conceptions of the rights 


and duties of the Press, in a season of convul- 
sion and public peril, like the present, are briefly 
summed up in the following propositions : 

. “ 1. Wo recognize and atfirm the duty of fidel- 
ity to the Constitution, Glovernmeut, and laws 
of our country, a.s a high moral as well as polit- 
ical obligation resting on every citizen; and 
neither claim for ourselves nor concede to others 
any exemption from its requirements or privi- 
lege to evade their sacred and binding force. 

“ 2. That Treason and Rebellion are crimes, 
by the fundamental law of this as of every other 
country; and nowhere else so culpable, so ab- 
horrent,, as in a republic, where each, has an 
equal voice and vote in the peaceful and legal 
direction of public affairs. 

. “ 3, ‘While vre thus emphatically disclaim and 
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latter to tlie popular forum, wliere- — 
especially in Oliio—it was continued 
witli decided frankness as well as re- 
markable pertinacity and vehemence. 
And one natural consequence of such 
discussion was to render the Demo- 
cratic party more decidedly, openly, 
palpalily, anti-War than it had hither- 
to been. 

Perhaps the very darkest days that 
the Eepuhlic ever saw were the ten 
which just preceded the 4:tli of July, 
1803 — ^wlien our oft-beaten Army of 
the Potomac was moving northward 
to cover Washington and Baltimore 
— when Milroy’s demolition at Win- 
chester seemed to have filled the hit- 
ter cup held to our lips at Freder- 
icksburg and Chancellorsville — when 
tidings of the displacement of Hook- 
er by Meade, just on the eve of a 
great, decisive battle, were received 
with a painful surprise by many 
sad, sinking hearts— when Hrant was 
held at bay by Ticksburg and Banks 
by Port Hudson; while Kosecrans 
had for half a year stood still in Mid- 
dle Tennessee. At this hour of na- 
tional peril and depression, when the 
early appearance of Lee’s victory- 
crowned legions in the streets of 
Philadel])liia and Hew York was con- 
fidently, exultiiigly anticipated by 
thousands, onr leading Democratic 
statesmen and orators were preparing 
orations and addresses for the ap- 
proaeliing (mniversary of onr Kation- 
al IiidepeiidGnee, which were in due 
time delivered to applauding, entliu- 

deny any right, as inhering in journalists or 
others, to incite, advocate, abet, uphold, or justify 
treason or rebellion, ^YO respectfully but firmly 
assort and maintain the right of the Press to 
criticise freely and fearlessly the acts of those 
charg'(,‘(l with the administration of the govern- 
ment, also those of all their civil and military 
subordinates, whethor with intent directly to se- 
cure greater energy, efficiency, and fidelity in 
tho public service, or in order to achieve the 


siastic thousands, though the speak- 
ers were generally as chary as the 
Ohio Democratic State Committee 
of admitting the existence in onr 
country of a gigantic Behellion, and 
insisting on the duty of aiding in its 
suppression. Hot the Hebei chiefs 
conspiring, nor the Hebei armies ad- 
vancing at their behest, to overthrov^ 
the Government and sever finally the 
Hnion, hut the directors and chief 
functionaries of that Government, 
were regarded and reprobated by 
those orators as public enemies to be 
combated, resisted, and overcome. 

Ex-President .Franklin Pierce®"' was 
the orator at a great Democratic mass 
meeting held at Concord, H. H.; and, 
in his carefully prepared oration, amid • 
the ringing acclaim of thousands, he 
said : 

“Tlio Declaration of Independence laid 
the foundation of our political greatness in 
the two fundamental ideas of the absolute 
independence of the American people, and 
of the sovereignty of their respective States. 
Under that standard, our wise and heroic 
forefathers fought tlie battle of the Revolu- 
tion ; under tliat. they conquered. Izi this 
spirit, they established the Union ; having 
the conservative thought ever present to 
their minds, of the original sovereignty and 
independence of the several States, all with 
their diverse institutions, interests, opinions, 
and habits, to be maintained intact and se- 
cure, by the reciprocal stipulations and mu- 
tual compromises of the Constitution. They 
were master builders,' w'ho reared up tlie 
grand structure of the Union — that august 
temple beneath whoso dome three genera- 
tions have enjoyed such blessings of civil 
liberty as were never before vouchsafed by 
Providence to man — that temple before 
whose altars you and I have not only bowed 
with devout and grateful hearts, Lrt where, 
with patriotic vows and sacrifices, wo hare 

same ends more remotely, througli the substitu- 
tion of other persons for those now in power. 

“ 4. That any limitations of this right created 
by the necossitios of -war should be confined to 
localities wherein hostilities actually exist, or 
are imminently threatened; and vre deny the 
right of any military officer to ^oppress the is- 
sues or forbid tho general circulation of journals 
printed hundreds of miles from the seat of war.” 

. See his letter to Jeff. Davis, Vol. I, p. 512. 
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so fre<|uciitlj consecratod ourselves to tlie 
proteetlon ajid niaintenance of those lofty 
columns of the Ooustitutioii by which it was 
uplield. No visionary enthusiasts were they, 
dreaming vainly of the impossible uniformity 
of some wild Utopia of their own irnagina- 
tions. No desperate reformers were they, 
madly bent upon schemes which, if consum- 
mated, could only result in general confu- 
sion, anarchy, and chaos. Oh, no! high-, 
hearted, but sagacious and practical states- 
men they were, who saw society as a living 
fact, not as a troubled vision; who knew, 
that national power consists in the recon- 
cilement of diversities of institutions and in- 
terests, not their conflict and obliteration; 
and who saw that variety and adaptation 
of parts ai*e the necessary elements of all 
there is sublime or beautiful in the works of 
art or of nature. Majestic were the solid 
foundations, the massive masonry, the col- 
umned^ loftiness, of that raagnifioent struc- 
ture of the Union, Glorious was the career 
of prosperity and peace and power upon 
wliioli, from its very birthday, the Arnericuu 
Union entered, as wdth the assured march 
of the conscious ofispring of those giants of 
the Kevolution. Such was the Union, as con- 
ceived and administei’ed by Washington and 
Adams, by Jefferson and Madison and Jack- 
son. Such, I say, was the Union, ere the evil 
times befell ns ; ere tlio madness of sectional 
hatreds and animosities possessed ns; ere, 
in the third generation, the all-comprehen- 
sive patriotism of the Fathers had died out, 
and given place to the passionate emotions 
of narrow and aggressive sectionalism. * * 
Glorious, sublime above all that history re- 
cords of national grefltness, was the specta- 
cle w'hich the Union e.xhibited to the world, 
so long as the true spirit of the Constitution 
lived in the hearts of the people, and the 
government w as a governihent of men recip- 
rocally respecting one another’s rights, and 
of States, each moving, planest-like, in the 
orbit of its proper place in the firmament of 
the Union. Then we were the model repub- 
lic of the -world, honored, loved, or feared 
■where -we cverc not loved, respected abroad, 
peaceful and happy at home. No Ameri- 
can citiiieu wuis then subject to be driven 
into exile for opinion’s sake, or arbitrarily I 
arrested and incarcerated in military bastiles 
— oven as ho may now be — not for acts or 
■words of imputed treason, but if ho do but 
mourn in silent sorrow over the desolation 
of his country; no embattled hosts of Ameri- 
cans were then wasting their lives and re- 
source.s in sanguinary civil strife; no suicidal 
and parricidal civil war then swept like a ra- 
ging tempest of death over the stricken home- 
steads and wailing cities of the Union. Oh, 
that such a change should have come over 
our country, in a day, a*s it wore — as if all 
YOL. n. — 33 
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men in every State of the Union, North and 
South, East and West, were suddenly smit- 
ten with homicidal madness, and ‘ the luis- 
tora of fell deeds ’ rendered as familiar as 
if it were a part of our inborn nature; as 
if an avenging angel had been suffered by 
Providence to wave a sword of dmuing fire 
above our heads, to convert so many mil- 
lions of good men, living together in broth- 
erly love, into insensate beings, savagely 
bent on the destruction of thetuselves and 
of each other, and leaving but a smoulder- 
ing ruin of conflagration and of blood in the 
place of our once blessed Union. I endeavor 
sometimes to close my ears to the sounds 
and my eyes to the sights of woe, and to ask 
myself whether all this can be — iucpiiro 
wliich is true, whether the past happiness 
and prosperity of my country are but the 
flattering vision of a happy sleep, or its pres- 
ent misery and desolation haply th(3 delusion 
of some disturbed dream. One or the other 
seems incredible and impossible ; but, alas I 
the stern truth can not thus ho dispelled from 
our minds. Oan you forget, ought I espe- 
cially to be expected to forget, those not re- ■ 
mote days in the history of our country, 
when its greatness and glory shed the 
reflection at least of their rays upon all 
our lives, and thus enabled us to read the 
lessons of the fathers, and of their Constitu- 
tion, in the light of their principles and their 
deeds? Then war was conducted only against 
the foreign enemy, and not in the spirit and 
purpose of persecuting non-combatant pop- 
ulations, nor of burning undefen ded towns or 
private dwellings, and wasting the fields of 
the husbandmen, or the ^vorkshop3 of the 
artisan, but of subduing armed hosts in the 
field. * * * How is all this changed ! And 
why? Do we not all know that the cause 
of our calamities is the vicious intermed- 
dling of too many of the citizens of the 
Northern States with tlie constitutional 
rights of the Southern States, cooperating 
with the disoontents of the people of those 
States ? Do we not know that the disregard, 
of the Oonstltiition, and of the security it 
j affords to the rights of States and of individ- 
uals, has beeu the cause of the calamity 
which our country is called tm undergo? 
And now, war! war, in its direst shape — 
war, such as it makes the blood run cold to 
read of in the history of other nations and 
of other times— war, on a scale of a million 
of men in anns — ^war, horrid as that of bar- 
baric ages, I'ages in several of the States of 
the Union, as its more immediate fiedd, and 
casts the lurid shadow of its death and lam- 
entation athwart the Avhole exi)aiise, and 
into every nook and corndr of our vast do- 
main. Nor is that all ; for in those of the 
State-s which are exempt from the actual 
ravages of wai’, in which th.® roar of the 
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canuon, and tlic ratfio of the musketry, and 
tlie groans of the dying, are heard but as a 
faint echo of terror from other lands, even 
here in tlio loyal States, the mailed hand of 
military usurpation strikes down the liber- 
ties of tliG people, and its foot tramples on 
a desecrated Constitution. Ay, in this land 
of free thought, free speech, and free wri- 
ting — in tills republic of free suffrage, with 
liberty of thought and expression as the 
very essence of republican institutions— 
even here, in these free States, it is made 
criminal * for that noble martyr of free 
speech, Mr. Vallancligham, to discuss public 
affairs in Ohio— ay, even here, the tempo- 
rary agents of the sovereign people, the 
transitory administrators of the government, 
tell us that in time of war the mere arbitrary 
will of tlje President takes the place of the ^ 
Constitution, and the President himself an- 
nounces to us that it is treasonable to speak 
or to write otherwise than as he may pre- 
scribe ; nay, that it is treasonable even to 
he silent, though we he struck dumb by 
the shook of the calamities with which evil 
counsels, ineornp6tency,and corruption, have 
overwhelmed our country.” 

Considering that Gen. Lee, at 
the head of a formidable Southern 
army, composed in good part of the 
Tirginians like himself, was on the 
soil of the Free States when this ad- , 
dress was written, intent on compel- 1 
ling them, by force of arms, to sub- 
mit to a dissolution of the Union, the 
following passage can hardly be sur- 
passed : 

“ I trust it may be profitable on this occa- 
sion, as the call of your meeting suggests, to 
revive the memories of that heroic epoch of 
the republic, even though they come laden 
with regrets, and hold up that period of our 
history in contrast with, the present — though 
they come to remind us of what were our 
relations during the Revolution, and in later 
years, prior to 1861, to that great common- 
wealth which we were accustomed to refer 
to by the name of ‘ the Mother of Statesmen 
and of States;’ and of what those relations 
now are. Oan it bo that we are never to 
think agiiin of tlie land whore the dust of 
■Washington and Patrick lloiiry, of Jefterson 
and Madison, repose, with eraotiona of grati- 
tude, admiration, and filial regard? Is hate 
few all that Virginia has taught, all that Vir- 
ginia has (lone, all that Virginia now is, to 
take the place of sentiments which we have 
cherished all our lives ? Other men may be 
asked to do this ; but it is in vain to appeal to 


me. So far as my heart is concerned, it is 
not a subject of volition. While there may 
be those in whose breasts such sentiments 
as these awaken no responsive .feeling, I feel 
assured, as I look over this vast assemblage, 
that the grateful emotions which have sig- 
nalized this anniversary in all onr past his- 
tory are not less yours than they :ire mine 
to-day. Lot ns be thankful, at least, that 
wo have ever enjoyed them; that nothing 
can take from us th(3 pride and exnlt.atinn 
we have felt as we saw the old flag unfold 
over us, and realized its glorious accretion 
of stars from the original thirteen to thirty- 
four; that wo say much, when we say, in 
the language of Kew Hampshire’s greatest 
son, if we can with assurance say no more : 
"■The past at least is secure.’ ” 

Ml*. Pierce closed his oration with 
a deprecation of civil war and an 
. appeal for peace on the basis of the 
Union and Constitution, which — con- 
sidering by whom and for what the 
AVar was initiated — seems to this 
writer to evince an amazing defiance 
of the assumptipa that Man is a ra- 
tional being. It is as fallows : 

“My friends, jum have had, most of you 
have had, great sorrows, overwhelming per- 
sonal sorrows, it may be ; but none like 
these, none like these, which come welling 
up, day by day, from the great fountain 
of national disaster, red with the best and 
bravest blood of the country, North and 
South — red with the blood of those in both 
sections of the Union whose fathers fought 
i the common, battle of IndepemPmce. Nor 
I have these sorrows brought witli tliem any 
I compensation, whether of national pride or 
. of victorious arms. For is it not vain to 
appeal to yon to raise a shout of joy because 
the men from the land of Waslfington, Mari- 
on, and Sumter, are baring their breasts to 
I the steel of tlie men from the land of War- 
' ren, Sfcark, and Stockton ; or because, if this 
war is to continue to he waged, one or the 
other must go to the wall— must be con- 
signed to hiumliating subjugation? Tlfis 
fearful, fruitless, fatal civil w;ir has exhib- 
ited our amazing resources and vast military 
power. It has shown that, united, even in 
carrying out, in its widest interpretation, 
the Monroe (loctriue, on this continent, we 
could, with such protection as the broad 
ocean which flows between ourselves and 
European powers affords, have stood aguinst 
the Avorld in arms. I speak of the war as 
fruitless; for it is clear that, prosecuted 
upon the basis of the proclamations of vSop- 
tember 23d and Sexitomber 24th, 1S62, pros- 
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eented, as I must understand tlose procla- 
mations, to Siiy nothing of the kindred brood 
which has followed, upon the theory , of 
emancipation, devastation, subjagation, it 
can not fail to be fruitless in every thing ex- 
cept the harvest of woe which it is ripening 
for what was once the peerless republic. 

• “Now, fellow citizens, after having said 
thus much, it is right that you should ask me, 
What would you do in this fearful extremi- 
ty? I reply, From the heginning of this 
struggle to the present moment, my hope 
has been in moral power. There it reposes 
still ^ When, in the Spring of 1861, I had 
occasion to address my fellow citizens of 
this city, from the balcony of the hotel be- 
fore us, I then said 1 had not believed, and 
did not then believe, aggression by arms was 
either a suitable or possible remedy for ex- 
isting evils. All tliat has occurred since 
then has but strengthened and confirmed 
my convictions in this regard. I repeat, 
then, niy judgment impels me to rely upon 
moral force, aud not upon any of the coer- 
cive instrumentalities of military power. 
We have seen, in the experience of the last 
two years, liow futile are ail our efforts to 
maintain the Union by force of arms ; but, 
even had war been carried on by us suc- 
oessfully, the ruinous result would exhibit 
its utter impracticability for the attaiumeut 
of the desired end. Through peaceful agen- 
cies, and through such agencies alone, can 
we hope to ‘ form a more perfect Union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity:’ 
the great olyects for which, and for which 
alone, the Constitution wms formed. If you 
turn round and ask me, What if these agen- 
cies fail? what if the passionate anger of 
both sections forbids? what if the ballot-box 
is sealed ? Then, all efforts, whether of war 
or peace, having failed, my reply is, Yon will 
take care of yourselves ; with or without 
arms, wilh or without leaders, we will, at 
least, in the effort to defend our rights as a 
free people, build np a great maasoleum of 
hearts, to which men who yearn for liberty 
will, in after years, with bowed heads and 
reverently,. resort, as Clu-istian pilgrims to 
the sacred shrines of the Holy Land.” 

It can not. surely, he needful to de- 
monstrate that the author of this ora- 
tion did not regard tlie Rebel power 
as his enemy, nor that of the country. 


Got. Seymour, who addressed a 
large gathering in the hfew York 


Academy of Music, in language care- 
Mly weighed beforehand and tem- 
pered by the obvious requirements of 
his official position, was far more 
measured and cautious in his assaults 
and imputations than were the groat 
majority of his compatriots. Yet he 
opened with this allusion to thobTa- 
tion’s imminent perils and the disap- 
pointed hopes, the blighted expecta- 
tions, of tliose who, whetlier in coun- 
cil or on the field, were charged witli 
the high responsibility of upholding 
its authority and enforcing its laws : 

“ When I accepted the invitation to ripenk, 
with others, at this meeting, we were pro- 
mised the downfall of Vicksburg, the open- 
ing of the Mississippi, the probable capture 
of the Confederate capital, ami the. exhaus- 
tion of the Rebellion. By common oou- 
seiit, all parties had fixed upon this day 
when the results of the campaign should be 
known, to mark out that line of policy which 
they felt that our country should pursue. 
But, in the moment of expected victory, there 
came tlie midnight cry for help from Penn- 
sylvania to save its despoiled fields from 
the invading foe ; and, almost within sight 
of this great commercial metropolis, the 
ships of your merchants wore burned to the 
water’s edge.” 

Having completed his portrayal of 
the National calamities and perils, he 
proceeded : 

“ A few years ago, we stood before this 
community to warn tliein of the dangers of 
sectional strife; but our fears were laughed 
at. At a later day, when the clouds of war 
overhung our country, we implored those 
in authority to compromise that difiiculty: 
for we had been told by that great orator 
and statesman, Burke, that tljcre never yet 
was a revolution that might not have heeu 
prevented by a comi)rumise opportunely 
and graciously made. [Great a[)plansc.] 
Our prayers were unheeded. Again, when 
the contest was opened, we invokL'd those 
who had the conduct of atfairs not to un- 
derrate the power of the adversary — not to 
underrate the courage, and resources, aud 
endurance, of our own sister States. This 
warning w^as treated as symjmthy with 
treason. You have the results of these uti- 
heeded warnings aud unheeded prayers; 

' they have stained our soil with blood ; they 
have carried mourning into thoasan<}s of 
homes ; and to-day they liuve brought our 
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country to tlic ver}'’ verge of (lestmction. 
Once more, I come before jmn, to offer again 
an earnest prayer, and beg you to listen to 
a warning. Onr oountry is not only at tins 
time torn by one of the bloodiest wars that 
lias ever ravaged the face of the earth ; but, 
if wo turn our faces to our own loyal States, 
how is it there? You, find tlie coniniunity 
divided into political parties, strongly ar- 
rayed, and using with regard to each other 
terms of rcjiroacli and dcliance. It is said 
by those who support more particularly the 
Administration, that we,Avho differ honestly, 
patriotically, sincerely, from tlicm with re- 
gard to the line of duty, are men of treason- 
able pui'poses and enemies to our country. 

[‘ Hear, liear.’J On the other hand, the De- 
luocralic organization look upon this Adrain- 
istration as hostile to their rights and lib- 
erties they look upon their opponents as 
men ivho would do them wrong in regard 
to their mo.st sacred franchises. I need not 
call your attention to the tone of the press, 
or to tlio tone of public feeling, to show you 
how, at this moment, parties are thus exas- 
perated, and stand in defiant attitudes to 
each other. A few years ago, we were told 
that sectional strife, waged in words like 
these, would do no harm to our country; 
but you have seen the sad and bloody re- 
sults. Let us be admonlMied now in time, 
and take care that this irritation, this feel- 
ing Avhioh is groAviug up in our midst, shall 
not also ripen into civil troubles that shall 
, carry the evils of war into our own homes. 

“ Upon one point, all are agreed, and that 
is this : Until we have a united North, we can 
have no successful Avar. Until Ave have a 
united, liarinonious North, avo can have no 
beneficent peace. TIoav shall Ave gain har- 
mony ? Hoav shall the unity of all be ob- 
tained? Is it to be coerced? I appeal to 
yon, my Republican friends, Avhen you say 
to us that the nation’s life and existence 
hang upon harmony and concord here, if 
you yourselves, in your serious moments, 
believe that this is to he produced by seizing 
our persons, by infringing u])on our rights, 
by insulting our homes, ami by depriving 
us of those cherished principles for Avhich 
our fatliers fought, and to Avhich Ave have 
alAvayssAVorn allegiance.'” [Great applause.] 

After some variations on this 
theme, he continues his appeal to 
Eepuhlicans in these words : 

“ '\fe only ask that you shall give to us 
that which you claim for yourselves, and 
that Avhicli every freeman, and every man 
AA'lio respects himself, will have, freedom of 
speech, the right to exorcuse all tlie fran- 
oitises conferred by the Oonstitution upon 
American citizens. [Groat applause.] Can 


you safely deny us tliese? "Will you not 
trample upon your oAvn rights if you refuse 
to listen? Do you not create revolution 
when : you say that our persons may be 
rightfully seized, our property confiscated, 
our homes entered ? Are you not exposing 
yourselves, your oavu interests, to as great 
a peril as that Avith Avhich you threaten us ? 
Remember this, that the bloody, and trea- 
sonable, and revolutionary, doctrine of pub- 
lic necessity can be proclaimed by a mob as 
Avell ashya government. [Applause.] * * * 

“To-day, the great masses of conserva- 
tives who still battle for time-honored prin- 
ciples of government, amid denunciation, 
contumely, and abuse, are the only barriers 
that stand between this Government and 
its OAvn destruction.' If we should acquiesce 
in the doctrine that, in times of war, Oon.sti- 
tutions are suspended, and huvs have lost 
their force, then Ave should accept a doc- 
trine that the very right by which this Go- 
vernment administers its power has lost 
its virtue, .and Ave would be brought down 
to tlie leA'el of rebellion itself, having an ex- 
istence only by vii-tue of material poAver. 
When men aepept despotism, they may 
have a choice as to Avhothe despot shall he. 
The struggle then will not he, Shall we have 
constitutional liberty*? But, having accept- 
ed the doctrine that the Oonstitution has lost 
its force, every instinct of personal ambition, 
every instinct of personal security, AA'ill lead 
men to put themselves under the protection 
of that poAver Avliich they suppose most 
competent to guard their persons.” 

l^ear tlie close of liis address, tlie 
Governor says : 

“"We stand to-day amid neAv-mado 
graves, in a land filled Avith mourning; up- 
on a soil saturated Avith the blood of tliO 
fiercest conflict of Avhich history gives us an 
account. 'We can, if avo will, avert ail 
these calamities, and cA'oice a blessing. If 
AVO Avill do Avhat? Held that Constitution, 
and liberties, and laAVS, are snspended? — 
.shrink back from the assertion of right? 
Will that restore them ? Or sh.all Ave dt) as 
our fathers did, under circumstances of like 
trial, Avhon they oomhated .against the 
powers of a crown? Tliey did not say tlnit 
liberty was sn.sponded ; that men might be 
deprived of the right of trial by jury; that 
they might be torn from their homes by 
midnight intruders? [Tremoudous and 
continued applause.] If you Avould save 
your country, and your liberties, begin 
right ; begin at the beartli-stones, Aviiich are 
ever meant to be tbe foundations of Ameri- 
can institutions; begin in your ffimily 
circle; declare that your privileges shall be 
held sacred; and, haA’ing once proclaimed 
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7f oni- own riglit.s, take e-are that yon do not 
invade those of your neighbor.” [Applause.] 

These orations are mild and cau- 
tions compared with the great mass of 
Democratic harangues on this occa- 
sion. The allusions to Mr. Yallandig- 
hani’s arrest as a lawless outrage, 
and to the States as guardians of the 
rights of their citizens (with' direct 
reference to the impending draft, 
which Gov. Se^unonr, with the great 
mass of his party, was known to re- 
gard as nncoiistitntioual), and all kin- 
dred indications of a purpose to resist 
the Federal Executive, even unto 
blood, in ease his usurpations ” and 
“ outrages ” should he repeated and 
persisted in, were everywhere re- 
ceived with frenzied shouts of con- 
currence and approbation: and a 
proposition to organize at once to 
march on Washington, and hurl from 
power the tyrant enthroned in tlie 
"Wliite House, would have elicited 
even more frantic manifestations of 
delight and approval. 

The first Draft in the city of New 
York for conscripts under the Enroll- 
ment Act was advertised to com- 
mence at the several enrollment of- 
fices soon afterward p® and, as a prepa- 
ration therefor, the several Demo- 
cratic journals of that city seemed to 
vie -witli each other— -especially in I 
their issues of the eventful morning — 
in efforts to iuffame the passions of 
those who at best detested the idea 
of braving peril, privation, suffering, 
and death, in the prosecution of an 
‘ Abolition wnir.’ That the enroll- 
ment here was excessive, and the 
quota recpiired of the city was too 
high, were vehemently asserted; that 
there would be unfairness in the 


drawing of names from the wheel 
was broadly insinuated ; hut that the 
Draft itself— any Draft — was uncon- 
stitutional, needless, and an outrage 
on individual liberty and State rights, 
was more emphatically insisted on. 
Said The Journal of Coimnerce : 

“ It is a melanclioly fact that wav, sad 
and terrible us it is, becomes often times the 
tool of evil-minded men to accomplisli their 
ends. The horrors of its coutiimanco are 
nothing to their view. The blood shed 
counts as of no value, in their measurement. 
The mourning it causes produces no impres- 
sion on their sensibilities, yiicli men lose 
all consciousness of personal responsibility 
for the war, and only look to seltisli desires 
to be realized. What right has any man, 
or any class of men, to use this war for any 
purpose beyond its original object? If they, 
indeed, have diverted it from that, if tliey 
have prolonged it one day, added one drop 
of blood to its sacrifice, by their efforts to 
use it for other ends than its original design, 
then they are responsible before God and 
man for the blood and cost. There is no 
evading that responsibility. 

“ Sonic men say, ‘ How that the war lias 
commenced, it must not be stopped till 
slaveholding is abolished.’ Such men are 
neither more nor less than murderers. The 
name seems severe: it is nevertheless cor- 
rect. Would it have been justifiahle for the 
Horthern States to cominouce a war on the 
Southern States for the sole purpose of 
abolishing Shivery in them ? Ho! it would 
have been murder to commence sut-h a w’ar. 
By what reasoning, then, does it become 
le.s3 murder to divert a war, cornTiKuiccd for 
other purposes, to that object? How can it 
he any less criminal to prolong a war, com- 
menced for the assertion of governmental 
power, into a war for the sujipression of 
Slavery, which, it is agreed, would have 
been uiijustiliable and sinful if begun for 
that purpose?” 

The World : 

“ Whether the w'oak find recldossmeu who 
temporarily administer the Ft‘der;>l (fov- 
eruiuent are aware of the fact or not, it is 
undeniably a tact that the very cxisieucc of 
the Government they administer is quite as 
seriously involved, in the execution of the 
eonscription which they are now putting 
in force, as it has boon in any other ine,asrire 
or event of the war. The act itsedf, which 
should never have been framed, excoift with 
the most absolute deference to the- (ionsti- 
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tntion and on the hroadest attainable basis 
of repvesentative support, was fairly forced 
to its passaj^e through the Constitution and 
over tliie restraints and decencies of SenatO'.- 
rial debate. Bucli were the eircnmstances 
wbieli attended its final passage, that one 
might almost have sipiposed the Natiorniil 
legislature. to be an oligarchic conspiracy 
plotting a vast scheme of military servitude, 
rather than tlie council of a great i)eoplc 
giving form to its independent determina- 
tion and organizing its force for the asser- 
tion of its freedom. The ide.a of a military 
conscrij>tioii being in itself profoundly re- 
pugnant to the American mind, it might 
have been supposed ttiat im usual .steps 
would have been taken by the friends of 
that resort to present it with the utmost 
possible fr.ankness, and in the light best 
ada]»ted to dissipate the popular hostility, 

“ Nothing of the sort was done. A meas- 
ure which could not have been ventured 
upon in England even in those dark days 
when the press-gang filled the English shii)s- 
of-war with slaves, and dimmed the glory 
of England’s noblest naval heroes — a meas- 
ure wholly repugnant to the habits and 
prejudices of our people — was thrust into 
the statute-book, as one might say, almost 
by force. It was not only a conscription, 
but an act passed by conscription. 

“The natural consequences followed. 
Hundreds of tbomsands of loyal citizens 
were led to look with distrust and concern 
upon the passage of the bill. Men who 
would not hesitate for a moment to risk 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honors, upon the summons of any legiti- 
mate National autliority, became discon- 
tented and dissatisfied with what they re- 
garded (whether justly or unjustly is not 
now to the point) as an unnecessary stretch 
of Goveriuaentul control over individual 
liberty.” 

Said The Daily We'm: 

“ It is sincerely to be hoped that meas- 
xires will be taken to test the constitution- 
ality of the law which threatens to remove 
sixty-odd thousand of onr citizens from the 
State of New York, before a single individ- 
ual is permitted to be forced, against his 
W'ill, to take part in the ungodly conflict 
which is distracting the hind. It is said that 
Gov. Seymour openly expresses his belief 
that neither the Prasidunt nor Congress, 
vnthont the consent of the State authori- 
ties, has any right to enforce such an act as 
is mnv being carried into effect under the 
auspices of the War Department; hut that 
he thinks Ms interference would do more 
harm than good, and that the question 
ought to be settled liy the courts. 

“ The manner ia which the djaft is being 


conducted in New York is .such an outrage 
upon all decency and fairness a.s bas no 
parallel, and can find no apologists. No 
prochimatiou Las been issued upon tlie sub- 
ject; and it i.s only a matter of surmise 
whether 300,000 or 600,000 men are to be 
raised. If, as is supposed, 300,000 addi- 
tional troops arc to bo added to tlie Hnioii 
Army by the present conscri])tion, the pro- 
per quota to be drawn from this city would 
be about 12,000 of our citizems. Instead of 
this number, liowever, over 22,000 are being 
drafted; and, with 50 per cent, extra re- 
quired for exemptions, 33,000! No allow- 
ance is made for the militia who arc in 
Penmsylvania and Maryland ; and the $300 
to be paid by rich conscripts, instead of 
purchasing substitutes, is to" be diverted, 
against the spirit of the law, to some other 
direction. 

“ The evident aim of those who have the 
Conscription Act in hand, in this State, i.s 
to lesson the number of Democratic votes at 
the next election. The miscreants at the 
licad of the Government are bending all 
their poiver,s,*as was revealed in the late 
speech of Wendell Phillips at Framingham, 
to securing a perpetnation of their ascend- 
ency for another'" four years ; and their 
triple method of accomplishing this purpose 
, is, to kill off Democrats, stuff the ballot- 
boxes with bogus soldier votes, and deluge 
recusant districts with negro suffrages. The 
crafty, quiet way in which the enrollment 
has been carried on, forestalled both criti- 
cism and opposition. Nevertheless, the 
work has neither been fairly performed, nor 
has it been thorough. *■ And, now that it is 
over, the people are notified that one out 
of about two and a half of our citizens are 
destined to be brought off into Messrs. Lin- 
coln & Company’s charnel-house. God for- 
bid! "We hope that instant measures will 
be taken to prevent the outrage, and to se- 
cure .such a deci.rion from onr courts as will 
exempt New York from further compelled 
participation in the suicidal war which is 
desolating the land.” 

A most incendiary Inind-bill ap]>oa,l 
to tlie people to rise for the vindica- 
tion of their liberties had been cir- 
culated anonymously througliout the 
city on the night before tlie dth, with 
evident intent to incite an insurrec- 
tionary movement on that day ; but 
the tidings received by telegraph of 
Meade’s success at Gettysburg, call- 
ing all the supporters of the War into 
the streets and iiioiining its ox^ponents 
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to solitude and seclusion, interfered 
witli the execution of the programme. 
Blit now , iiifiamed by the appeals of 
their favorite journals, the commence- 
ment of drafting in our several 
districts was marked by the gather- 
ing— -especially in the up-town dis- 
tricts, where there is a compact pop- 
ulation of laborers, mainly of foreign 
birth — of excited crowds, who soon 
proceeded to violence, arson, and 
bloodshed. 

In the IXth Congress district, com- 
prising the most northerly wards of 
the City, largely peopled by railroad 
employes and other foreign-horn la- 
borers, the drawing commenced at 
10 A. M., in the house where the en- 
rollment had been made,, at the cor- 
ner of Third Avenue and 46th-street, 
in the presence of some 300 jiersoiis, 
mainly spectators. Half an hour 
thereafter, when 75 to 100 names had 
been drawn, while all was quiet and 
orderly within the building, a pistol 
was fired in the street, where a large 
crowd had rapidly assembled ; where- 
upon, a shower of brickbats and other 
missiles was hurled at the house, and 
the crowd rushed in, driving out the 
officers and clerks, tearing up the 
papers, and taking complete posses- 
sion. In a few minutes, one of the 
rioters produced a can. of spirits of 
turpentine, wliicli ho poured over the 
floor and set fire to it, and the build- 
ing was soon in flames — ^the police- 
men and draft officers who attempted 
resistance being driven off by show- 
ers of stones — Mr. J olm A. Kennedy, 
Superintendent of Police, who was 
present in plain clothes, being recog- 
nized and severely beaten. A small 
force of the Invalid Corps soon ap- 
])eared, but was promptly overpow- 
ered and driven off by the mob, now 


swelled to furious thousands ; and 
a strong detachment of the police, 
which attempted to disperse or drive 
the moh, was likewise worsted and 
forced to retreat. Tlie fii-emcn, who 
were tardy in their appea.r:mcG, and 
who were cheered and applauded by 
the mob, made no effort to save tlie 
obnoxious house in which tlie fire 
had been kindled, hut finally arrested 
the progress of the conflagration; 
though not till several more houses 
had been destroyed, and tlic bulk of 
the mob had moved off to other 
scenes of outrage and devastation. 

The organized militia of the city 
were generally absent in the interior 
of Pennsylvania; the Grovernment 
had no military force within call hut 
a handful on Governor’s island and. 
in the forts commanding the seaward 
approaches ; while the Police, though 
well organized and efficient, was not 
competent to deal with a virtual in- 
surrection wiiich had tlie great body 
of the foreigu-boru laborers of our 
city at its back, with nearly every* 
one of the 10,000 grog-shops for its 
block-houses and recruiting-stations. 
The outbreak had maiiifestiy been 
premeditated and prearranged ; and 
the tidings of its initial success, being 
instantly diffused throughout the city, 
incited an outpouring into the streets 
of all who dreaded the Draft, iiatod 
the War, or detested Abol itionists and 
Kegroes as the culpable causes of 
both. The rioters Cfuistfiiitly aug- 
mented their numbers liy^ calling at 
the gas-houses, railroad offices, W' ork- 
shops, and great manufactories, and 
there demanding tli at all work should 
he stopped and the lai^orers allowed 
to fail into their ranks — a demand 
which, through sympathy or coward- 
ice, was too generally’- acceded to. Of 
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course, the tliieves, burglars, and other ment had possession of the business I 

predatory classes, the graduates of En- office, and had just time to disniantie ^ i 
ropean prisons and the scum and sedi- and set it on fire before they were ^ 

ment of Old-World felony, whoby tens charged and driven out by the Police), 
of thousands have their lairs in the was quite intelligible, if not so clearly 
great emporium, were too glad to em- justifiable 5 and so of the attachs on 
brace the opportunity afforded them enrollment offices, arsenals, police 
to plunder and ravage under the garh stations, &c. ; hnt that an inoffensive f 

of popular resistance to Abolition negro boy should be hunted at full 
desi^otism, and made haste to swell speed hy a hundred White miscreants | 

the ranks and direct the steps of the intent on his murder, while many a 1, 

drunken, bellowing, furious mob, who poor Black woman had her humble 
now riisliedthrougdi street after street, habitation sacked and devastated as 
attacking the dwellings of peaceful she narrowly escaped into the street 
citizens who were stigmatized as — ^barely saving her life, and nothing j 

Abolitionists, or who were exposed else — several of this abused race he- 
to odium by some sort of connection ing killed without even a suggestion * 

with the G-overnment. By 8 p. m., or suspicion of fault on their part, and i 

' the rioters had become many thou- all the rest put in mortal terror — was ; 

sands "in number; and they were an exhibition of human fieiidishness [ 

probably more numerous throughout which the ISTiivsteenth Century has ! 

the two following days. rarely paralleled. In one case that 1 

The most revolting feature of this was noted, (and there were doubtless j 

carnival of crime and villainous mad- others as atrocious,) a colored boy not ’ 

ness was the uniform maltreatment ten years of age was set upon in the j 

to which the harmless, frightened most public part of the city, and pelt- 
Blacks were subjected. That The ed with sticks and stones by scores of 
Tribime hidldiug should have been men and boys until he managed to 
for days beleaguered by a yelling, make his escape. In another case, a 
frantic crowd, who constantly sought Black man, no otherwise obnoxious 
to incite each other to an attack save by his color, was chased, caught, 
which they were too careful of their hung, and all his clothing burned off. 
own safety to make (save once, just Ills dead body remained hanging for 
at dark of the first day, before it had hours, until cut down by the Police.^’' 
been armed, and when they for a mo- The Coloi*ed Orphan Asylum was 

The Trihune of July 15 said: si Wo may just as wall look the iuofcs in Uio 

“It is alDSurd imcl futile to attribute this out- face? These riots are ‘a firo in tlio mrr’ on 
hurst of ruffianism to any thing else than gym- our country’s defenders in the lickl. Tlicy are, 

1 pathy with the llehels. If, as some protend, it in purpose and in essence, a diversion in favor 

' ' results from dissatisfaction with the $300 ex- of Jeff. Uavis and Lee. Listen to the yells of 

emptioii, why are negroes indiscriminately as- the moh, and the harangues of its favr-rite ora- 
sailed and beaten almost or quite to death? Did tors, and you will find them surcharged with 
- filet/ prcHcribo this exciinption? On the contrary, ‘nigger,’ ‘Abolition,* ‘Black Ropiiblionn,’ dc- 
are tbpy not almost uniformly poor men, them- nunciation of prominent Eepublioaiis, The 7'rih~ 
selves exposed to tlio draft, and. unable to pay une, &c., &c.— all very wide of the draft and the 
$300 '1 What Single thing have they done to ex- exemption. Had the Abolitionists, instead of 
post! them to this infernal, cowardly ruffianism 7 the Slaveholders, revolted, and undertaiccn to 
Whiit can be alleged against them, unless it be upset the Government and dissolve the L'niou. 
that they are generally hostile to the Slavehold- nine-tenths of these rioters would have eagerly 
ers’ Rebellion? And how are the drafting officers volunteered to put them down. It is the "fear, 
i ■' I'caponsible for tho $300 clause? 1 stimulated by the recent and glorious triumpiis 

krij ' ' 
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ODe ot tlie noblest charities of the 
city. It had a spacious and elegant 
edifice, worth, with its furniture, 
some $200,000, at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 46th-Btreet, not far fiom 
the enrolling office, where the riots 
began. It was a school as well as an 
asylum, affording shelter, sustenance, 
and Christian nurture, to some 200 
colored orphans, under the patronage 
and management of a society of phi- 
lanthropic ladies. At 5 a vast 
mob surrounded it, disabled or drove 
off the few jDolicemen who attempted 
to bar an entrance, and, having af- 
forded time for the hasty exit of tlie 
inmates, fired and destroyed the edi- 
fice and all its remaining contents ; 
having meantime stolen a liberal 
share of the carpets, iron bedsteads, 
and other portable furniture, which 
women stood ready, at a little dis- 
tance, to carry off, so soon as they 
were handed to them by their hus- 
bands or sons. Some of the gar- 
ments, which the fleeing inmates had 
left behind in their haste, were thus 
appropriated. Tlie cool, business- 
like manner wherein this wholesale 
robbery and arson were perpetrated 
astonished even the most callous re- 
porters. A liberal but not very re- 
sponsible offer of “ $500 for tbe sight 
of a Black Ilepublican,” chalked in 
gigantic letters on tbe fence of the 
adjacent cattle-market, failed to elicit 
any proffers. 

The enrolling office of the Ylllth 
District stood at the corner of Broad- 
way and 29th-st., in a block of stores 
flilod with costly goods, including a 
goldsmith’s shop, heavily stocked 
WTth watches and jeweliy. These 
■were speedily stripped of their con- 

of the ITnioti arms, that Slavery and the Rehel- 
lion must suffer, which is at the Bottom of all 
this arson, devastation, robbery, and murder. 


tents and then fired; the firemen 
here, as at the Orphan Asylum and 
elsewhere, being forbidden to play 
on the obnoxious building — an order 
which the mass of them seemed 
quite too willing to obey. In twenty 
minutes after the matches tyere igni- 
ted, the walls fell with a lond crash. 
The firemen were allowed to play 
upon and save, so far as they might, 
all structures not ohnoxions to the 
rioters. 

The riots, thus begun on Monday, 
July 13th, were kept up throng] tout 
the three following days, and extend- 
ed to Brooklyn, where an expensive 
new Grain Elevator, worth $100,000, 
which was obnoxious as reducing the 
demand for labor, was among the 
buildings burned. But, by this time, 
some soldiers bad been called in from 
tbe military posts in the harbor, and 
some militia mustered in the city; 
so that, though there was more fight- 
ing than on tlie first day, there was 
less devastation ; and the loss of life 
was decidedly greatest on the side 
of the rioters, who were gradually 
crowded back into those quarters 
where they were naturally strongest, 
and no longer plundered and burned 
at will. But the running of the city 
railroads was generally stopped by 
the mob on tbese days, in order to 
impede the movements of the defend- 
ers of order, as well as to swell the 
ranks of the rioters ; laborers conld 
not be obtained to lofrd vessels in, 
port, and the industry of the city was 
very generally paralyzed. 

But a riot stoutly confronted and 
checked has reached its cnlniinating 
point; and this one — which would 
almost certainly have broken out on 

And this tact sh.oul.d arouse every devotee of 
Liberty and Law to oppose to the rioters tho 
sternest rcsistaace." 
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tlie 4tli, Ijiit for the news of Lee’s de- j 
feat at Gettysburg — was now prose- j 
cuted imdor the heavy discourage- 
ment of the Ml tidings of Grant’s 
triumph at Ticksburg ; while the first 
news of Banks’s capture of Port Hud- 
son, of Holmes’s bloody repulse at 
Helena, and of Gillraore’s initial suc- 
cess on Morris island, now pouring 
in from day to day, proved a quick 
succession of wet blankets for the 
spirits of the rioters. 

Gov. Seymour had been in the city 
on the Saturday previous; but left 
that afternoon for Hew Jersey, and 
did not return till Tuesday forenoon ; 
when he was at once escorted to the 
City Hall, and thence addressed the 
crowd who fiocked thither — ^inany if 
not most of them from the mob just 
before menacing The Trihune ofiice 
— as follows : 

“Xy Eriends: I have come down here 
from the quiet of the country to see what 
was tlie difficulty — to learn what all this 
trouble was concerning the Draft. Let me 
assure yon that I am your friend, [Upi'oari- 
ous cheering.] You have been my Mends 
— [cries of ‘Yes,’ ‘Yes,’ ‘That’s so:’ ‘We 
are, and. will be again’] — and now I assure 
you, my fellow citizens, that I am hero to 
show you a test of my friendship. [Cheers,] 

I wish to inform you that I have sent my 
Adjntant-Ceneral to Washington to confer 
with the autliorities there, and to have this 
Draft suspended and stopped. [Vociferous 
cheers.] I now ask you, as good citizens, 
to wait for his return ; and I assure you 
that I will do all that I can to see that there 
is no inequiilitj", and no wrong done any 
one. I wish you to take good' care of all 
property as good citizens, and see that eve- 
ry person is safe. The safe-keeping of pro- 
perty and persons rests with you ; and I 
charge you to disturb neither. It is your 
duty to maintain the good oi*der of the 
city ; and I know you will do it. I wish 
you now to separate as good citizens, and 
yon can assemlde again whenever you wish 
to do so, I ask you to leave all to me now, 
and I vyill see to your rights. Wait until 
my Adjutant returns from Washington, and 
you shall be satisfied. Listen to me, and see 
that no harm is done to either persons or 
property, but retire peaceably.” 


The most objectionahle feature of 
this brief address was not its initial 
salutation, but its underlying assump- 
tion that order and obedience to law 
were suspended on the stoppage of 
the Draft. True, he did not in terms 
say, It would be right to riot, and 
burn buildings, and hunt negroes, 
and slaughter officers, if the Draft 
were to go on ; hut I will liave it 
stopped and given up: so go home 
and keep the peace hnt, to the 
minds of the rioters, his speech 
amounted exactly to that. Hence, 
there was great danger that tran- 
quillity thus attained would, be bro- 
ken whenever the attempt to enforce 
the Draft should be renewed. And 
it was already well understood — in- 
deed, it had been proposed to promi- 
nent Repiihlieaim the day before — 
that, if they would promise that the 
Draft should be arrested, the riots 
should thereupon be stopped. 

The riots continued during the 
fourth day (Thursday) ; but were then 
mainly restricted to isolated rob- 
beries and assaufts on unprotected 
negroes, many of whom were most 
inhumanly abused, and two or three 
murdered. The only continuously 
embodied force of rioters held the 
eastern upper part of the city, where 
many large tenement houses are 
densely crowded with the poorest 
of our foreign-born popnlatioii, and 
where Col. O’Brien, who had been 
in command of a volunteer military 
force, had been followed to his home 
on Tuesday, and there ])eaten to 
death by the rioters, under circum- 
, stances of shocking baibarity. Here, 
especially in and near 21st-3t,, east- 
ward of Third Avenue, a determined 
stand was made, during the evening 
of Thursday, by the rioters, against 
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a small body of soldiers under Oapt. j 
Putnam, 12tli regulars, whom Gen. 
Harvey Brown, conimauding in the 
city under Gen. Wool, had sent to 
quell the riot, and who did it, by or- 
dering his men to tire at those who 
were hurling missiles at them from 
the liouse-toiis, while a body of artil- 
lerymen entered the houses and made 
prisoners of their male inmates. Capt. 
Pntnam returned 13 hilled, 18 wound- 
ed , and 21 prisoners ; while of his men 
but two or three suffered injury. The 
whole amount of property destroyed 
by the rioters, for which the City was 
*lield responsible to the owners, was 
valued at about $2,000,000. 

During tins night and the following 
day, several regiments ofmur disci- 
plined Militia arrived, on their return 
from Pennsylvania, soon followed by 
oth§r regiments of veterans from the 
Army of the Potomac ; and it would 
not thereafter have been safe to at- 
tempt rioting. The City authorities 
now appropriated large (borrowed) 
sums to pay bounties for volunteers ; 
so that the City’s quotas were sub- 
stantially filled without recourse to 
drafting : tlie Government much pre- 
ferring volunteers, of course, but ut- 
terly iiuwilling, because unable, to 
forego a resort to drafting when men 
were not otherwise forthcoming. In 
other words, it could not admit that 
its right to endure depended on the 
volunteering in sufficient numbers of 
citizens to defend its existence. 

'There were simultaneous and sub- 
sidiary riots in Boston, in Jersey City, 
and at Troy and Jamaica, hT.Y. ; with 
preliminary perturbations in many 
other places; but all these were 
plainly sympathetic with and subof- 
dinato to the New York effort, and 


quickly subsided when that was over- 
borne. So there was, at different pe- 
riods of the War, forcible rosistauce 
offered to conscription iu two or 
three counties of Wisconsin, perhaps 
a few more of Pennsylvania, and 
possibly two or three other localities. 
But in no single instance was there 
a riot incited by drafting, wherein 
Americans by birth bore any consid- 
erable part, nor in whieli the great 
body of the actors "were not born 
Europeans, and generally of recent 
importation. Considering how wide- 
spread, earnest, intense, vvas the feel- 
ing of repugnance to the W ar, espe- 
cially after it had assumed an anti- 
Slavery aspect, this fact tends strongly 
to establish the natural strength in a 
republic of the sentiment of defer- 
ence to law and to rightful author- 
ity, even when that authority is held 
to be abused or perverted. 

Gov. Seymour next appealed to 
the President, urging a suspension of 
the Draft, because of the alleged ex- 
cessive quota required of the urban 
districts of his State — saying 

“ It is just to add that the Adininistvatiou 
owes this to itself; as these inequalities fall 
most heavily on those districts which have 
been opposed to its political views.” 

He further insisted that the en- 
forcement of the Draft be p»ostponed 
till after its constitutionality shall 
have been adjudged hy the courts — 
saying : 

“ It is believed by at least one-balf of the 
people of the loyal States that the Oonscrii)- 
tion Act, which they are called upon to obey 
because it is on the statute-book, is in itself 
a violation of the supreme constitutional law. 
There is a fear and siis|)\ciou that, while they 
are threatened with the severest penalties 
of the law, they arc to be de])rivod of ibs pro- 
tection. * * * 1 do not dwell upon what I 
believe would be the consequence of a vio- 
lent, harsh policy before the coustitutional- 
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ity of tlie Act id tested. T'ou can scan the 
immediate future as well as 1. The temper 
of the people to-day you can readily learn.” 

At tills time, Democratic organiza- 
tions and meetings were denouncing 
tlie Draft as unconstitutional, and 
calling on tlie Governor to invoke 
tlie military power of tlie State to 
maintain its sovereignty and riglitfiil 
jurisdiction, and protect its citizens 
from a ruthless conscription. 

President Lincoln, in response®® to 
the Governor’s appeal, after propos- 
ing to suspend the Draft in the City 
districts, in so far as it was claimed 
to he excessive, until after a fair and 
rigid scrutiny, said : 

“ I do not object to abide the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, or of the 
Judges thereof, on the constitutionality of 
the Draft law. In fact, I should be willing 
to facilitate the obtaining of it. But I can- 
not consent to lose the time while it is being 
obtained. We are contending with an ene- 
my -who, as I understand, drives every able- 
bodied uiiin he can reach into his I'anks, 
very much as a butcher drives bullocks into 
a slaugltter-[)en. No time is wasted, no ar- 
gument is used. This produces an army 
which will soon turn upon our now victori- 
ous soldier.s already in the field, if they shall 
not be sustained by recruits as tliey should be. 
It produces an army with a rapidity not to 
he niatclied on our side, if we first waste 
time to reesperiment with the volunteer 
■ system, already deemed by Congress, and 
palpably, in fact, so far exhausted as to be 
inudequate ; and then more time to obtain 
a Court decision as to whether a law is con- 
stitutional wliicli requires a part of those 
not now ill the service to go to the aid of 
those who are already in it; and still more 
time to dcteriniiie with absolute certainty 
that wm got those who arc to go in the pre- 
cisely legal proportion to those who are not 
to go. My jairposo is to he in my action 
just and cunstitntionul, and yet practical, in 
perfonning tlio iiniiortant duty with which 


I am charged, of maintaining the unity .and 
the free principles of our common conn- 
tiT-” 

Tlie Autumn al Elections inevitably 
liinged on and embodied the popular 
judgment on the issues thus made 
up; and the brighter prospects of 
the National cause were rejected in 
tlie general success of the Eepublicaii 
candidates. 

Yermoiit — the first to vote there- 
after'*® — did, indeed, show a reduction 
of her alv/ays heavy Eepiihlican ma- 
jority — ^the Democratic party having 
made no effort “ in 1863, and now 
doing its best ; whereas, her election 
I in the former year had been unaf- 
I fected by the wave of depression and 
discouragement that swept soon af- 
terward over the loyal States. Cali- 
fornia voted liext : going ‘Union’ 
throughout by a very large majosi'ity^® 
— nearly equal to that of 1861 ; but 
Maine — voting somewhat later 
felt the full impulse of the swelling 
tide, and showed it in her vote,” 

But the October Elections were 
far more significant and decisive. In 
Pennsylvania, Gov. Andrew G. Cur- 
tin — who had aided the war to the 
extent of his ability — was presented 
by the Eepublicans for reelection ; 
while the Democrats opposed to him 
Judge Geo. W. Woodward,” wlio, it 
I was certified, liacl declared in 1861 — 
“If, the 'Union is to be divided, I' 
want the line of separation run north 
of Pennsylvania ” — and who, not far 
from the day of election, united with 


Aug. I. 

** 1S62. RepuUican. 

Gov. Hulbrook, 30,032, 
1863. RepuUican. 

J. G, Smith, 29,613. 

'^’'Sept 3. 

«1S03, Union. 


"Sept. 1. 
Democratic, 
Smalley, 3,724, 
Democratic.. 
Eedfield, 11,962. 


" 1862. Repub. 
Gov. Coburn, 
•45,534 


War Bern. Peace Dem. 


jjemocraac. 

jow, 64,447, Do'vmey, 44,716. 1 "See his ' Peace' speech, Yoi. I., j 
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Ills Democratic bretliren on tlie bench, 
of the Supreme Corn-tin adjudging the 
Enrollment Act unconstitutional. ' It 
was hardly possible to make an issue 
more distinctly than was here made 
between the supporters and the con-r 
temners of the War for the Union; 
yet Gen. McClellan — still a Major- 
General in full pay, though not in 
active service^ — wrote a letter for 
publication in the canvass, wherein 
he declared that — 

“ Having, some days ago, had a full con- 
versation with Judge 'Woodward, I find that 
our views agree; and I regard his election 
as Governor of Pennsylvania called for by 
the interests of the nation.” 

The canvass in this State was ex- 
. ceedingly animated and earnest ; the 
vote polled at the election exceeded, 
by many thousands, any ever cast be- 
fore ; and the result was decisive. 
Though the vote of the preceding 
year had shown no decided prepon- 
derance of either party but gave 
the Legislature and a TJ. S. Senator 
to the Democrats, that of 1863 re- 
elected Gov. Curtin hy more than 
15,000^° majority, and established the 
ascendency of the ReiDuhlicans in 
■'every branch of the State Govern- 
ment. For— as if to render the pop- 
ular verdict more emphatic — Chief 
Justice Lowrie, who pronounced 
the decision of the Supreme Court, 
adjudging the Enrollment Act un- 
eoiistitutioual, was a candidate for 
rdelection, opposed hy Daniel Ag- 
ue w, liepuhlican, by whom — though 
comparatively unknown to the peo- 
ple — he was conclusively beaten. ““ 
And the Court, as thus reconstituted 


hy the; election of Judge Agnew, re- 
viewed and reversed the decision 
pronounced hy Chief Justice Lowrie. 
Said. Judge Agneyv, in his opinion ; 

“The constitutional authority to use tlio 
national forces creates a corresponding duty 
to provide a number adequate to the neces- 
sity. The duty is vital and essential, fall- 
ing back on the fundamental right of self- 
preservation, and the powers expressed to 
declare war, raise armies, maintain navies, 
and provide for the common defense. Pow- 
er and duty now go hand in h:ind with the 
extremity, until every available man in the 
nation is called into service, if the emergen- 
cy requires it; and of this there can be no 
judge but Congress.” 

Justices David Davis (Circuit) and 
S. II. Treat (District) in Illinois, and 
Justice Uathan K. Ilall (District) in 
northern NewTork, also pronounced 
judgments in cases brought before 
them, affirming the constitutionality 
of the Enrollment Act and of draft- 
ing under it. No Federal Judge ever- 
made a contrary decision. 

Ohio — ^by reason of the unrevoked 
and continuing banishment of Mr. 
Yallandigham — was the arena of a 
contest equally earnest and somewhat 
more heated. The public meetings, 
especially those of the Democrats, 
were enormously attended through- 
out the canvass, and were brimmed 
with enthusiasm. Yet, when the 
vote was polled,®^' the Democratic 
majority of 6,000'^^ on Secretary of 
State, in 1862, was found to have 
given place to a ‘ITnioii’ majority 
on Governor of over One Ilicndred 
Thoi(,sandy'‘ and, even without the 
Soldiers’ vote, of more than Sixty 
Thousand."® And, though the ma- 
jority on the residue of the tic.lcet was 


IG, 1S64. ‘Viine :iG, 1SG4. “Oct 8. 


Aucl. Ocn., Bq->. Dera. 

Codirane, 215,016. Sleiiker, 319,140. 

1863. Curtin. 2GD,49G ; Woodward, 254, ITl. 
“ A.gnew, 261,251 pLovn^ie, 254,855 . 


*^Koiinon;, Eep., 178,755; Armstrong, Dem,, 
184,332. 

Brough, 288,661; Yallandighara, 187,502. 
Brough, 24.7,194; YaUandigliaTU, 185,274. 
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somewhat less, it still ranged from 
96,445 np to 97,479 ; while the new 
Legislature stood“ 29 to 5 in the Sen- 
ate and 73 to 24 in the House. Yet 
the soldiers in the field — ^^vho had 
given 41,467 votes for Brough to 
2,288 for Yallandigham — ^I'egretted 
that the election had not tahen 
place before instead of soon after the 
sanguinary battle of Chickamanga ; 
which, they safely calculated, had 
reduced Gov. Brough’s majority by 
several thousand votes. 

Of the 'Western States, Indiana 
and Illinois chose only county or local 
officers this year ; but the results as 
to these sufficed to show that a great 
revolution had taken place, and that 
their Democratic Legislatures, elect- 
ed ill 1862, and the U. S. Senators 
chosen by them, were already dis- 
owned by their constituents. Iowa 
elected a Legishature almost entirely 
Eepnblican, and a Governor and 
Judge of like faith by over 30,000 
majority ; Wisconsin likewise — not 
voting till later “ — rolled up a very 
heavy majority®” on every ticket, 
though she had been very evenly di- 
vided in 1862, and had only been 
saved by the votes of her soldiers in 
the field from going Democratic at 
a Judicial election in April of this 
year. Minnesota of course went Re- 

Charles R. Buckalew in Peansylvama ; 
Thomas A. Hendricks in Indiana. 

The rival candidates for Governor were Col- 
Wm. M. Stone (Republican) and Gen, S. Tuttle 
(DemGcrat), both at that time in the volunteer 
service. Their official vote is not at hand ; but 
it was very nearly that cast at the same election 
for Judge of the Supreme Ooui't, which .was as 
follows ; 

Home. Soldiers\ Total. 

Dillon (Repnb.) 68,306 17,435 85,741 

M-ason (Lem.) 50,829 2,289 53,008 

Repub. majority, 17,477 15,046 32,673 

*»ITov. 3. 


publican now, by a majority largely 
above that of last year. In Michi- 
gan — which only elected by general 
vote a Regent of her ITnivei’sity in 
1863, and this early in the year — 
there was an inconsiderable increase 
in the Republican majority and vote.®“ 
■ In the Atlantic States, but espe- 
cially in Row York — tlie arena of 
the most formidable and bloodiest of 
the Draft Riots — the popular reac- 
tion evinced by the State Election 
of 1863 was most incontestable : Gov. 
Seymour’s majority of over 10,000 
in ’62 being reversed by one of near- 
ly 30,000 for the Republican State 
ticket, with a corresponding Legisla- 
ture; while Massachusetts — upon a 
far lighter vote than in ’62 — gave a 
much larger majority.®'' And Mary- 
land filled' the measure of Rational 
triumph by electing Unionists to 
Congress in four of her five districts, 
and, for the first time, a distinctively 
Emancipation Controller and Legisla- 
ture by some 20,000 majority. Rew 
Jersey chose only a Legislature this 
year, and hence c^dneed no essential 
change; while in Delaware, which 
had to choose specially a Representa- 
tive in Congress, the Democrats with- 
drew their candidate on the eve of 
Election, insisting that the voters 
were to he overawed, if not worse, 

““Total vote for Governor: Jame.s T. Lewis 
(Repub.), 79,959; Palmer (De,m.), 55,248. 

Home vote: Repub,, 51,948 Dem., 66,840 
Soldiers’ “ “ 9,440 “ 1,747 

Total— Dixon, 61,388 Cothron,58,58T 

“®In. 1862 (Gong,), Repub., 15,754 Dem, 11,442 
In 1863 (Gov.), “ 19,515 “ 12,722 

““In 1862— Gov., Repnb,, 67,716 Dem. 62,102 
In 1863— Regent, “ 68,992 “ 61,913 

Total vote for Sec. State : Depew (Repub.), 
314,347 ; St. John (Dem.), 284,942. 

““In 1862, Gov. Andrew, S0.835 Dfivens,52,587 
In 1863, » “ 70,483 Paine, 29,207 


BLAOK SOLDIERS IN THE 


by Federal pro mst marshals and sol- 
diers, iiiidcr the guise of repressing 
disloyal utterances and seditious 
manifestations. The results in Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and other Slave 
States than Maryland, had very little 
enduring or general signihcanee ; 
but it was e^ddent, from the verdict 
of the States nowise exposed to Mili- 
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tary feoereioii,’ that public opinion 
had by this time grown to the full 
stature of the Proclamation of Free- 
dom, and had settled into a determi- 
nation that Slavery must die and the 
Union survive, through the overthrow 
hy force of all forcible resistance to 
the integrity and rightful authority 
of the one KepubHc. 


XXIL 

MEGRO SOLDIERY. 


The first fatal collision^ between 
British soldiers and American pat- 
riots was popularly distinguished as 
* the Boston Massacre ; and Crispus 
Attucks, a mulatto fugitive from 
Massachusetts Slavery, was a leader 
of the patriot mob, and one of tlie 
four killed outright by the British 
fire. At the fight of Bunker Hill,” 
Peter Salem, one of the enfranchised 
negroes who mann^ the slight breast- 


Lawrenee, of Groton, Mass., is re- 
ported as having, at an early day, 
commanded a company of negroes in 
the ‘ Continental’ line. But Slavery 
was tlien cherished in nearly all the 
organized colonies ; and its incon- 
sistency with the embodiment of 
its victims in the armies of Freedom 
was felt to he so galling that the 
Committee of Safety judiciously re- 
solved:* 


works so gallantly defended, shot 
dead Maj. Pitcairn, of the British 
marines, who, in the final struggle, 
had scaled the redoubt, shouting, 
“ The day is our owm !” and wms 
commanding the ‘ Rebels ’ to surren- 
der. Kegroes and mulattoes largely 
swelled the motley host of raw but 
gallant patriots suddenly collected® 
around Boston hy the tidings of Lex- 
ington, Concord, and Bunker Hill, 
and were freely accepted in regiments 
mainly 'White ; tliough Maj. Samuel 


“ That it 13 the opinion of this Oomniit- 
tee, as the contest now between Great 
Britain and the Colonies rosi)eets the liber- 
ties and privileges of the hitter, which the 
Colonies are detennined to inaintain, that 
the admission of any persons, as soldiers, 
into the army now raising, but only such 
as are freemen, will be inconsistent with 
the principles tliat are to be sup[)orted, and 
reflect dishonor on tliis Colony ; and that 
no slaves he admitted into this army upon 
any consideration whatever.” 

This rescript did not forbid the en- 
listment or retention of negroes or 
1 mulattoes, butonly of those still held 
in bondage. Many were thereupon 


niarch 5, 1770. “June 17, 1775. 

“ “ Ror should history forget to record that, 
as in the army at Cambridge, so also in this 
gallant baud, the iVee negroes of the colony had 
their representatives. For tlie riglit of free ne- 
groes to bear arms in the public defense was, 
at that day, as little disputed in hiow England 


as their other rights. Tliey took tlmir place, 
not in a separate corps, but in the ranks with 
the White man ; and tlieir names way be read 
on the pension-rolls of the country, side by side 
with those of other soldiers of the Revolution.” 
— Bancrofis History of the United Slaks, vol. vil, 
:p..421.. May 20, 1775. 
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emancipated in order tliat tliey migM 
lawfully serve in tlie patriot forces ; 
and the tendency to recruiting ne- 
groes was ,so strong that Gen. Gates 
was constrained to issue “ the follow- 
ing stringent instructions to the pa- 
triot recruiting-officers : 

“Yon are not to enlist any deserter from 
the Ministerial army; nor any stroller, ne- 
gro, or vagabond, or i)er 80 ii suspected of 
being an enemy to the liberty of America; 
nor any under eighteen years of age. 

“As the cause is the best that can en- 
gage men of courage and principle to take 
up arms, so it is expected tliat none but 
such will he accepted by the recruiting-offi- 
cer. Tlie pay, provisions, etc., being so 
ample, it is not dorrbted but that the offi- 
cers sent upon this service will, without 
delay, complete their respective corps, and 
march the men forthwith to camp. 

“ You are not to enlist any person who 
is not ah American horn, unless such per- 
son has a wife and family, and is a settled 
resident in this country. The persons you 
enlist must be provided with good and com- 
plete arras.” 

In the Continental Congress, Mr, 
Edward Rutledge, of S. 0., moved ® 
that all negroes be dismissed from 
the patriot armies, and was supported 
therein by several Southern dele- 
gates; but the opposition was so 
formidable and so determined that 
tlie motion did 'not prevail.’’ ISTe- 
groes, instead of being expelled from 
the service, continued to be received, 
often as substitutes f di* ex-masters or 
their sous ; and, in Yirginia espe- 
cially, it gradually became a custom 
among the superior race to respond 


to an imperative summons to the 
field by giving an athletic slave liis 
freedom on condition of his taking 
the place in the ranks assigned to his 
master. It is stated that, after the 
close of the war, quite a number who 
had thus earned their freedom were 
constrained to sue for it; and that 
the Courts of the Old Dominion ’ — 
which had not yet discovered that a 
slave has no will, and so can make 
no legal and binding contract — ^uni- 
formly sustained the action, and gave 
judgment that compelled the master 
to act as if he had been honest. The 
Legislature felt constrained, in 1TS3, 
to provide by law ® that every slave 
who had enlisted upon the strength 
of such a'promise should be set free 
accordingly; to which end, the At- 
torney-Genera] was required to com- 
mence an action in favor of every 
such patriot soldier thereafter unjust- 
ly restrained of his liberty, who 
should be entitled, upon due proof 
of his averment, not only to his free- 
dom, but to damages for past injury 
in withholding and denying it. 

South Carolina" authorised the 
enlistment of slaves — though not os- 
tensibly as soldiers — by a vote of 
her Provincial Congress, as follow^s : 

'•‘■Rc&olmd, That tlie Colonels of tlio several 
regiments of militia throughout the colony 
liave leave to enroll such a number of able 
male slaves, to be employed as pioneers and 
laborers, aa public exigencies require; and 


:^ July 10, l’?75. '^yept. 2G, 1775. 

■' So says Bancroft. 

“Hening’s Statutes at Largo of Yirginia, vol. 
xi-, p. SOS. 

’John Adams, in his ‘.Diary,’ gives, under 
(late of Sept. 28, 1775, an account of a confer- 
ence with Messrs, Bullock and Houston; where- 
in he says : 

“ These gotitlomen give a melancholy account 
of the .States of Georgia and South Carolina. 
They say that, if 1,000 regular troops .should 
land in Georgia, and their ■ commander bo pro- 


vided with arms and clothes enough, and pro- 
claim' freedom to all the negroes who would join 
his camp, 20,000 negroes wmuldjoin it from tlio 
two Provinces in a fortnight. The nogi-oes 
have a wonderful art of communicating intelli- 
gence among themselves; it will run set'crid. 
hundreds of miles in a week or fortnigiit. They 
say their only security is this; that all tlio 
‘ ffing’s friends ’ and tools of government have 
large plantations, and property in negroes ; so 
that the slaves of the Torie.s would be lost, as 
well as those of the Whigs.” 

‘"Hov. 20, 1775. 


EOYAIISTS APPEALING 

that a daily pay of seven shillings and six 
pence be allowed for the service of such 
slave while actually employed.” 

A grand patriot Committee of 
Conference, civil and military, iiead- 
ed by Dr. Franklin, was convened ” 
at "WasHington’s headquarters before 
Boston ; and, five days thereafter, 
voted, on the report of a council of 
officers, that negroes, “ especially 
such as are slaves,” should no longer 
be enlisted ; and an order was is- 
sued accordingly; but "Washing- 
ton, upon full consideration, wrote 
to the President of Congress that 
“the free negroes” a, re reported to 
to he “ very much dissatisfied at be- 
ing discarded and adds : 

“As it is apprehended that they may 
seek employ in tlie Ministerial Army, I have 
presumed to depart from the resolution re- 
specting them, and have given license for 
their being enlisted. If tills is disapproved 
by Congress, I will put a stop to it.” 

Congress hereupon decided 

“ That the free negroes, who have served 
faithfully in the army at Cambridge, may 
be reenlisted therein ; but no others.” 

Lord Dunmore, Royal Governor 
of Yirginia, had ^re this issued a 
Proclamation of martial law, where- 
in he called “ all persons capable of 
hearing arms, to report to His Majes- 
ty’s standard,” on pain of confisca- 
tion, forfeiture, &g., as traitors ; and 
proceeded : 

“And I do hereby further declare all in- 
dented servants, negroes or others (apper- ] 
taining to rebels), free, that are able and 
willing to bear arras; they joining His 
M.ajesty’s troops, as soon*as may be, for the 
more speedy reducing this colony to a pro- 
per sense of tlieir duty to His Majesty’s 
crown and dignity.” 

An answer to this Proclamation 
was made through a Williamsburg 
journal, wherein the existence of 
Slavery in these colonies was attri- 
buted to Britisli royal policy, and 
''0ct.l8. 
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the negroes assured that they were 
far more likely to acquire personal 
liberty by adhering to the cause of 
American and of general freedom; 
and were forcibly reminded that — 

“To none, then, is freedom promised, 
bnt to such as are able to do Lord Dun- 
more service. The aged, the infirm, the 
women and children, are still to remain the 
piroperty of their masters — of mastci's who 
will be provoked to severity, should pari; of 
their slaves desert them. Lord Dunmore’s 
declaration, tlierofore, is a cruel declaration 
to the negroes. He does not pretend to 
make it out of any tenderness to them, but 
solely upon his own account ; and, should 
it meet with success, it leaves by far the 
greater number at the mercy of an enraged 
and injui-ed people.” 

Some of the negroes listened to the 
voice of the Royal charmer ; who at 
one time had large expectations of 
raising Black troops for King George ; 
hut he finally explained to his Gov- 
ernment that a malignant fever, 
whereof he had already reported the 
existence, 

“has carried off an incredible number of 
our people, especially the Blacks. Had 
it not been for tins horrid disorder, I am 
satisfied 1 should have had 2,000 Blacks; 
with whom I should have had no doubt of 
penetrating into the heart of this colony.” 

Still, negroes were enlisted on both 
sides ; in the bTortli, more on the side 
of Independence ; while in the South 
a larger number fled from plantation 
Slavery to strike for King George 
against their ‘ Rebel ’ masters. 

An official return ” of tlie negroes 
serving in the army under W ashiiig- 
ton’s command, soon after tlie battle 
of Monmouth, makes their nimibcr 
755 ; and this was prior to any sys- 
tematic efforts to enlist tliem, and 
wbile their presence in the armywas 
rather tolerated than invited. 

Rhode Island, in 1778, antborized 
a general enlistment of slaves for the 
patriot army — every one to be free 
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from tlie moment of enlisting, and to 
receive pa,y, bounty, &c., precisely 
like otber soldiers. A Black regi- 
ment was raised under tins policy, 
wbicli foiiglit bravely at tlie battle 
of Rhode Island,'® and elsewhere ; as 
many of those composing it had done 
prior to its organization. Massachu- 
setts, Rew York,'® and other States, 
followed the example of Rhode 
Island, in offering liberty to slaves 
who would enlist in the patriot ar- 
mies; and the policy of a general 
freeing and arming of able and will- 
ing slaves was m-ged hy lion. Henry 
Laurens, of S. C., hy his son Col. 
John Laurens, hy Col. Alexander 
Hamilton, Gen. Lincoln, James Mad- 
ison, Gen. Greene, and other ardent 
patriots. It is highly probable that, 
had the Revolutionary War lasted a 
, few years longer, it Avould have then 
abolished Slavery throughout the 
Union. Sir Henry Clinton, the King’s 
commander in the Horth, issued a 
Proclamation, premising that “the 
enemy have adopted a practice 
of enrolling negroes among their 
troops and thereupon oftering to 
pay for “ all negroes taken in arms,” 
and guaranteeing, to every one who 
should “ desert the Rebel standard, 
full security to follow withhi these 
lines any occupation Avhich he shall 
think proper,” Lord Cornwallis, 
during liis Southern campaign, pro- 
claimed freedom to all slaves who 
would join him; and his subordi- 
nates — Tarleton especially — took 

away all who could he induced to 
accompany them. Jetferson, in a 
letter to Dr. Gordon,®' estimates that 
tins policy cost Yirginia no less 
than 30,000 slaves in one year ; most 

.“A\ig. 29, 111?,. 

'"Juno 30, 1779. 


of them dying soon of smali-]-)ox and 
camp-fever. Thirty v/ ere carried off 
hy Tarleton from Jefferson’s own 
homestead ; and J effcrsoji character- 
istically says I®® “ Had this been to 
give them freedom, he wn)uld have 
done right.” 

The War of 1812 wdth Groat Brit- 
ain was much shorter than that of 
the Revolution, and was not, like 
that, a struggle for life or death. Yet, 
short as it was, negro soldiers — who, 
at the outset, would doubtless have 
been rejected — were in demand be- 
fore its close. Hew York author- 
ized” the raising of two regiments 
of “freemen of color” — to receive 
the same pay and allow^ances as 
Whites— and provided that “any 
able-bodied slave” might enlist there- 
in “ with the written assent of liis mas- 
ter or mistress,” who was to receive 
his pay aforesaid, while the negro 
received his freedom: being manu- 
mitted at the time of his honorable 
discharge. 

Gen. Jackson’s employment of 
Blacks in his ffimous defense of Hew 
Orleans — liis public and vigorous rep- 
robation®' of the “mistaken, policy” 
which had hitherto excluded them 
from the servieo, and his emphatic 
attestation of tlioir bravery and good 
conduct while serving under his eye 
^ — are too well known to rerpiire cita- 
tion or comment. 

When, upon hearing of the bom- 
bardment of Port Sumter, and still 
more, after the riotous massacre of 
Massachusetts volunteers in the sti'cets 
of Baltimore, the city of Hew York 
blazed out in a fervid though not very 
profound enthusiasm, andmilitary or- 
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ganizalion. and arming became the 
order ot tlie daj, a number of Blacks 
€|uietly liired a public ball and com- 
menced drilling therein, in view of 
the possibility of a call to active ser- 
vice, they were promptly notified by 
the Chief of Police that they must 
desist from these military exercises, 
or he could not protect them from 
popular indignation and assault. 
They had no choice hut to do as 
they were bidden. 

Gen. Hunter, while in command 
at Hilton Head, was the first to di- 
rect the organization of colored men 
as soldiers, soon after issuing his or- 
der of general Emancipation through- 
out his department, already record- 
ed.*® This movement elicited from 
Mr. "Wicklifie, of Ky.j.in the House, 
the following resolution of iiicjiiiry : 

“ Hesohed, That tlie Secretary of War be 
directed to inform this Honse if Gen. Hun- 
ter, of the Department of South Carolina, 
has organized a regiment of South Carolina 
Yolunteers for the defense of the Union, 
composed of Black men (fugitive slaves), 
and appointed the Colonel and other offi- 
cers to command thein. 2. Was he author- 
ized by the Department to organize and 
muster into the Army of the United States, 
as soldiers, the fugitive or captured slaves? 
8, Has he been furnisbed with clothing, tini- 
forras, etc., for such force? 4. Has he been 
furnished, by order of the War Department, 
with a,rms to be placed in tlie hands of these 
slaves? fi. To report any orders given said 
Hunter, and correspondence between him 
and the Department.” 

Secretary Stanton replied*" that 
Gen. Hunter had noi been author- 
ized to organize and muster into the 
service of the United States either 
fugitive or ca,ptiired slaves, nor had 
he been tiirnished with clothing or 
arms tor such slaves; and further, 
that the Government’s orders to and 
correspondence with Gen. limiter on 
this subject could not be published 


at this time without prejudice to the 
public welfare. But, some days later,*® 
he made a further report, covering a 
letter*® from Gen. Hunter, in reply 
to one addressed®® to him by the Ad- 
jutant-General, asking for informa- 
tion on the subject; wheroiii Gen. 
H. makes answer to Mr. Wickliffe’s 
several inquiries as follows : 

“To the first qne.stioii, therefore, I reply 
that no regiment of ‘fugitive shires’ has 
been, or i.s being, organized in this dejiart- 
ment. There is, however, a fine regiment 
of persons whose late masters are ‘ fugitive 
Eebels ’ — men who every where fly before 
the appearance of the nabonal Dag, leaving 
their servants behind them to shift as best 
they can for themselves. So far, indeed, are 
the loyal persons composing this regiment 
from seeking to avoid the presence of their 
late owners, that they are now, one and all, 
working with remarkable industry to place 
themselves in a position to go in full and 
effective pursuit of their fugacious and trai- 
torous proprietors. 

“ To the second question, I have the honor 
to answer that the instructions given to 
Brig.-Gen. T. W. Sherman, by the lion. Si- 
mon Oarneron, late Secretary of War, and 
turned over to me by succession for my 
guidance, do distinctly authorize me to em- 
ploy all loyal persons offering their services 
in defense of the Union and for the suppres- 
sion of thisKebellion, in .any manner I might 
see fit, or that the circumstances might call 
for. There is no restriction as to the char- 
acter or color of the persons to be employed, 
or the liature of the employment, whether 
civil or military, in whicli their services 
should be used. I conclude, therefore, that 
I have been autborized to enlist ‘fugitive 
slaves’ as soldiers, could any such he found 
in this De])artrnent. No such characters, 
however, have yet appeared within view of 
our most advanced pickets ; the loyal slaves 
every where remaining on their plantations 
to -welcome us, aid us, and supply ns with 
food, labor, and information. It is the mas- 
ters who have, in every instance, been tho 
‘fugitives;’ running away from loyal slaves 
as well as loyal soldiers; and ndiom wo 
have only ]>art,ially been aiile to see — cliielly 
their heads over ramparts, or, rifle in liaml, 
dodging behind trees — in the e.\'treme dis- 
tance. In the absence of any ‘ i'ugitl ve-tmis- 
ter law,’ tho deserted slaves would be wholly 
without remedy, had not the crime, of trea- 
son given them the right to pursue, ciqitnro, 
and bring back, those persons of whoso pro- 
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tectiou they liavo been thus suddenly be- 
reft. 

“ To the third interrogatory, it is my pain- 
ful duty to reply that I never have received 
any specific authority for issues of clothing, 
nnifoinns, anns, equipments, anf! so forth, to 
tlie troops in question — iny general instruc- 
tions from Mr. Cameron to employ them in 
any manner J might find necessary, and the 
military exigencies of tlie Department and 
the country, being my only, but, inmy judg- 
ment, sufficient justification. Neither have 
I iiad any specific authority for supplying 
these persons witli shovels, spades, and puck- 
axes, when employing them as laborers, nor 
with boats and oars when using them as ligli t- 
erinen ; but these are not points included in 
Mr. 'Wickhlfo’s resolution. To me, it seemed 
that liberty to employ men in any particu- 
lar capacity implied with it liberty also to 
supply them with the necessary tools; and, 
acting upon this faith, I have clothed, equip- 
ped and armed, the only loyal regiment yet 
raised in South Carolina. 

“ I must say, in vindication of my own 
conduct, that, had it not been for the many 
other diversified and imperative claims on 
my time, a much more satisfactory result 
might have been hoped for; and that, in 
place of only one, as at present, at least five 
or six wmll-flrilled, brave, and thoroughly 
acclimated regiments, .should by this time 
have been added to the loyal forces of the 
Union. 

“ The experiment of arming the Blacks, 
so fin* as I have made it, has been a com- 
plete and even marvelous success. They 
are sober, docile, attentive, and enthusias- 
tic ; displaying great natural capacities for 
acquiring the duties of the soldier. They 
aro eager beyond all things to take .the field I 
and be led into action; and it is the unani- | 
inous opinif)n of the ollicers w'ho have had 
charge of thorn, that, in the peculiarities of 
this climate and country, they will prove in- 
valuable auxiliaries — ^fully equal to the 
similar regiments so long and successfully 
used by the British authorities in the West 
India islands. 

“ In conclusion, I would say it is my hope 
—there appearing no possibility of other ro- 
enforccnieuts, owing to the exigencies of the 
campaign in the Peninsula — ^to have organ- 
ized, by the end of next Fall, and to be able 
to present to the Government, from 48,000 
to 130,000 of these hiu'dy and devoted sol- 
diers. 

‘‘ Tru.sting that this letter may form part 
of your answer to Mr. Wickliffe’s resolu- 
tions, 1 have the honor to he, most respect- 
fully, your very obedient servant, 

“ I). IIuxTEB, Maj.-Gen. Oom’ding.” 


These responses, tliongh not par- 
ticularly satisfactory to Hr. 'Wickliffe, 
appear to have been conclusive; 
though his colleague, Mr. Mmilap, 
proposed that it be by the House 

Hesohed, That the sentiments con- 
tained in the paper read to this body yes- 
terday, approving the arming of slaves, 
emanating from Maj.-Gen. David Hunter, 
clothed in discourteous language, are an 
indignity to the American Congress, an in- 
sult to the American people and our brave 
soldiers in arras ; for which sentiments, so 
uttered, he justly merits our condemnation 
and censure.” 

The House did uot so resolve ; 
preferring to adjourn. 

Gen. Ilunter’s original recruiting 
and organizing Blacks in South Caro- 
lina having been tvithoiit express au- 
thority, tliere v^as no vrarraiit for 
paying them ; but this defect was 
cured, before .Congress was ready to 
act decisively on the subject, by a 
special order from the Secretary of 
’War,"'* directed to Gen. Kufiis Sax- 
ton, Military Governor of the Sea 
Islands, which says ; 

“ 3. In view of the small force under your 
command, and the imsbility of the Govern- 
ment, at the present time, to increase it, in 
order to guard the plantations and settle- 
ments occupied by the United States from 
invasion, and protect the inhabitant.s thereof 
from captivity and murder by the enemy, 
you are also authorized to arm, uniform, 
equip and receive into tho service of the 
United State.s, such number of Volunteers 
of African descent a.s you may deem ex])e- 
dient, uot e*.xcecding 5,000; and may detail 
officers to instruct tliom in military «lri]], 
(liscipline and duty, and to command ihem : 
tho persons so received into service, and 
, their officers, to he entitled to and receive 
the same pay and ration.s as are allow’ ed by 
law to Volunteers in the service. 

“4., You will occupy, if po.ssible, all the 
islands and plantations heretofore occupied, 
by the Government, and .secure and harve.st 
the crops, aud cultivate and hnpruvo the 
plantations. 

“6. The population of African descent, 
that cultivate tlio land aud perform tho 
labor of the Bebels, constitute a largo share 
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of their rnilitai’y strength, and enable the 

lute inasters to till the Rebel armies, and 
wage a cruel and murderous war against 
the people of the Nortlierii States. By re- 
ducing the laboring strength of the Rebels, 
their military power will be reduced. You 
are, therelore, authorized, by every means 
in your power, to withdraw from the enemy 
their laboring force and population, and to 
spare no effort, consistent with civilized 
warfare, to weaken, harass, and annoy 
them, and to establish the authority of the 
Government of the United States within 
your Department.” 

Meantime, Brig.-Gen. J.W. Phelps, 
commanding under Geu. Butler at 
Carrollton, La., finding liis camp 
continnally beset by fugitives from 
Slavery on the adjacent plantations, 
but especially from that of Mr. B. 
La Blanche, a wealthy and eminent 
sugar-planter just above New Orleans 
— (who, it appears, being" vexed by 
military interference with tlie police 
of his plantation, had* driven off all 
his negroes, telling them to go to 
their friends, the Yankees) — had in- 
volved himself in a difference with 
his superior, by harboring and pro- 
tecting those and other fugitives, 
contrary to the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, which Gen. Butler was en- 
deavoring, so far as possible, to con- 
form to. Gen. Phelps, in his report ““ 
to Geu. Butler’s Adjutant, justifying 
his conduct in the premises — after 
setting forth the impossibility of 
putting down the Rebellion and at 
the same time upholding its parent, 
Slavery, and the absolute necessity 
of adopting a decided anti-Slavery 
policy — says : 

“ The enfranchisement of the people of 
Europe has been, and is still, going on, 
through the instrumentality of military 
servicb ; and hy this means our slaves might 
be rai.sed in the scale of civilizatioa and 
prepared for freedom. Fifty regiments 
miglit be raised among them at once, which, 
could be employed in tliis climate to pre- 
serve order, and thus prevent the necessity 
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of retrenching our liberties, as we sliouhl 
do by a large army exclusively of White.s. 
For it is evident that a considerable army 
of Whites would give stringency to oifr 
Government ; while an army partly of 
Blacks would naturally operate in favor of 
freedom and against those influences wliicli 
at pi'esent most endanger our liberties. At 
the- end of five years, they could be sent to 
Africa, and their places flllod witli new en- 
listments.” 

Receiving no specific response to 
this overture, Gen. Phelps made a 
requisition of arms, clothing, &c., 
for “tfiree regiments of Afriean.s, 
which I propose to raise for the de- 
tense of this point;” adding ; 

“ The location is swampy and unhealthy ; 
and our men are dying at the rate of two or 
three a day. 

“ The Southern loyalif^ts are willing, ,as I 
understand, to furnish their share of the tax 
for the support of the w^ar ; but they sliould 
also funiish their quota of men ; which 
they have not thus far clone. An oppor- 
tunity now offers of sui>plyi!ig the defi- 
ciency ; and it is not safe to neglect oppor- 
tunities in war. I think that, with the 
proper facilities, I could raise the three 
regiments proposed in a short time. With- 
out holding out any inducements, or offer- 
ing any reward, I have now upward of 300 
Africans organized into five companies, who 
are all willing and ready to show their de- 
votion to our cause in any way that it may 
be put to the test. Tlioy are willing to 
submit to anything rather than, to Slavery. 

“ Society, in tho South, .seeru.s to he on 
the point of dissolution ; and the best wmy 
of preventing the African from becoming 
instrumental iu a general state of anarchy, 
is to enlist him in the cause of tlie Repub- 
lic. If we reject his services, any petty 
military chieftain, by offering him freedom, 
can have them for the purpose of robbery 
and plunder. It is for the interests of tlio 
South, as well as of the North, that the 
African should be permitted to oiler ids 
block for tho temple of freedom. Senti- 
ments unworthy of the man of tlio ])rescnt 
day — worthy only of another Gain — could 
alone prevent sucii an offer from being ac- 
cepted. 

“I would recommend that the cadet 
graduates of the present year should be 
sent to SouGi OaroUna and this point, to^ or- 
ganize and disciplino our African levies; 
and that the rnore promising non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates of tho army bo 
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appointee! as company officers to command 
them. Prompt and energetic efforts in this 
direction would probably accomplish more 
toward a speedy termination of the war, and 
an early restoration of peace and unity, than 
any other course which conidbe adopted.” 

Gen. Butler, in response, instructed 
Gen. Plielps to employ iiis ^ contra- 
l)ands’ in cutting down trees and 
forming abatis for tlie defense of liis 
lines, instead of organizing tliem as 
soldiers. Tliis Gen. P, peremptorily 
declined to do ; saying, I am not 
willing to become tlie mere slave- 
driver you propose, having no quali- 
fications that way,” and thereupon 
throwing up his commission. Gen. 
Butler declined to accept his resigna- 
tion ; but it was, on reference to 
Washington, accepted by the Go- 
vernment ; whereupon, he quit the 
service and returned to his Yermont 
home, leaving 600 able-bodied negro 
men in his camp, and a very decided 
tendency on the adjacent plantations 
to increase the number. 

The current of events soon carried 
Gen. Butler along with it ; so that — 
though he was almost isolated from 
the Government, with which he 
communicated but fitfully — at least 
a fortiiiglit being usually required to 
send a dispatch from New Orleans to 
Washington and receive an answer 
— ^he felt constrained by the necessi- 
ties and perils of his position, just 
the day before Stanton’s direction to 
Saxton aforesaid, to appeal to the 
free colored men of New Orleans to 
take np arms in the National service ; 
which appeal wms responded to with 
ahnnity and enthu.siasm, and a first 
regiment, 1,000 strong, filled within 
14: days — all its line officers colored 
as well as the rank and file. His 
next regiment, filled soon afterward, 


had its two highest officers White ; 
all the rest colored. His third was 
officered by the best men that could 
he had, regardless of cohm. Ilis two 
batteries were officered by Whites 
only ; for the simple reason that tlicre 
were no others who had any knowl- 
edge of artillery. 

On the reception at ^Richmond of 
tidings of Gen. Hunter’s and Gen, 
Phelps’s proceedings with reference 
to the enlistment of negro soldiers for 
the IJiiion armies, J efierson Davis 
issued an order directing that said 
Generals be no longer regarded as 
public enemies of the Confederacy, 
but as outlaws ; and that, in the event 
of the capture of eitlier of them, or 
of any other commissioned officer 
employed in organizing, drilling, or 
instructing sHves, he slionld not he 
treated as a prisoner of war, hut held 
in close confinement for execution as 
a felon, at such time and place as he 
(J. D.) should order. It is not re- 
corded that any one was ever actual- 
ly hung under this^order. 


So long as the ranks of the IJiiion 
armies were satisfactorily filled by 
volunteering alone, and Whites stood 
ready to answcir promptly every re- 
quisition for more men, negroes or 
mnlattoes were not accepted as sol- 
diers ; though they were, as they had 
ever been, freely enlisted and exten- 
sively employed in the navy, witli 
the same pay and allowances as 
Whites, At no time during the war 
was a colored person, if known as 
such, accepted — as many had been 
throughout our own Eevoliitionary 
War — for service in a regiment or 
other organization preponderantly 
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'Wliite.”’' But no sooner had MeOlel- 
lan’s campaign against Eiclimond 
culminated in disaster and a requisi- 
tion upon the loyal States for Six 
Hundred Thousand more recruits to 
our armies, rendering conscription in 
some localities unavoidable, than the 
barriers of caste began to give -way.'® 
Thus, Mr. Wilson, of Mass., having 
reported ““ to the Senate a bill to 
amend the act of lYGS, prescribing 
the manner of calling forth the Mili- 
tia to suj^press insurrection, &c., Mr. 
Grimes, of Iowa, moved that hence- 
forth there shall he no exemption 
from Military duty because of color. 
On the suggestion of Mr. Preston 
King, of H. y., this proposition was 
so amended as to authorize the Pre- 
sident to accept “ persons of African 
descent, for the purpose of construct- 
ing intrenchments, or performing 
camp service, or any war service for 
which they may be found competent.” 
This, and the whole project, wmre ve- 
hemently opposed by Messrs. Sauls- 
bury, of Del., Davis, of Ky., Car- 
lile, of Va., and others of tlie Oppo- 
sition. Mr. G. Davis endeavored to 
strike out the words last above quoted ; 
but failed : Teas, 11 ; Kays, 27. Af- 
ter mucli debate, the Senate decided, 
by close votes, to free, as a reward 
for services in the Union armies, the 
slaves of Eebels only, and not to free 
the 'wives and children tSYen of these. ' 
In this shape, the bill passed the Se- 
nate: Teas 28 (including Mr. Eice, 
of Minn.) ; Kays 9 (all the Opposi- 
tion present and voting hut Mr. Eice 

At au early stage of tlie war, a son of old 
John Brown intluentially aided the enlistment 
of a regiment of volunteers in Northern New 
Work; and, uniting zeal and abiliiy with some 
military experience, was appointed a lieutenant 
therein; but his brother officers evinced such 
dissatisfaction that he was obliged to resign. 


aforesaid). And the hill going thence 
to the House, Mr. Stevens, of Pa., 
at once demanded and obtained the 
Previous Question thereon; and an 
attempt to lay it on the table having 
failed (Teas 30 ; Kays 77), it was 
passed,*" and signed next day by the 
President. By another act of like 
date and similar history. Congress 
prescribed tliat “the enrollment of 
the Militia shall in all cases include 
all able-bodied male citizens between 
the ages of 18 and 45.” 

In the next Congress,* the enroll- 
ment of the Kational forces being 
under consideration in the House, 
Mr. Stevens, of Pa./“ moved to amend 
it by striking out the 27th section, 
and inserting instead the following ; 

“ And le it further enacted, Thnt all able- 
bodied male persons of Afrioan descent, be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 46, whether citi- 
zens or not, shall be enrolled and made a 
part of the National forces ; and, when en- 
rolled and drafted into the service, hia 
master shall he entitled to receive $300, 
and the drafted man shall be free.” 

Mr. S. H. Boyd, of Mo., suggested 
that only loyal masters be entitled 
to the $300 bounty ; whieli Mr. 
Stevens readily accepted ; hut, on 
motion of Mr. Webster, of Md., it 
was afterward decided— -G7 to 44: — 
that any bounty accruing to a drafted 
man who is a slave shall he j^aid to 
his master. Mr. B. G. Harris, of 
Md., denied “ that you have a right 
to enlist or enroll a slave.” Mr. Fer- 
nando Wood, of K. T., denounced 
the measure as “ clearly, -palpably in 
violation of the Constitution.” Kir. 

“I have never,” .said Mr. Brooniall, of Pa., 
in the House (Fob. llth, 1803), “ found the most 
snahy constituent of mine, who, when he was 
drafted, refused to let the blackest negro in the 
district go as a substitute for him.” 

July 8, 1862. July 9. « July 15. 

«Jiay 16. «Eob. 10, 1864. 
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Stevens’s proposition prevailed: so 
tliat Blacks, wlietlier free or enslaved, 
were directed to be enrolled and 
drafted into the National service pre- 
cisely like "Whites. The bill was nl- 
timately sent to a Conference Com- 
mittee of three members of either 
House ; by Avhom the 2^11 section 
was so amended as to read as fol- 
lows : 

“ That all able-hodied male colored per- 
eons, between tlie ages of 20 and 45 years, 
whether citizens or not, resident in the 
IJnited States, shall be enrolled according 
to the provisions of this act, and of the act 
to which this is an aniendment, and form 
part of the h^ational forces; and, when a 
slave of a loyal master shall be drafted and 
mustered into the service of the United 
States, his master shall have a certiticate 
thereof; and thereupon such slave shall bo 
free ; and the bounty of a hundred dollars, 
now payable by law for each drafted man, 
shall be paid to the person to whom such 
drafted person was owing service or labor 
at the time of his muster into the service 
of the United States. The Secretary of 
“War shall appoint a commission in each of 
the slave States represented in Congress, 
charged to award to each loyal person to 
whom a colored volunteer may owe scrvwe, 
a just compensation, not exceeding $300, for 
each such colored volunteer, payable out 
of the fund derived from commutations; 
and every such colored volunteer, on being | 
mustered into the service, shall bo free.” i 

The report of the Conference Ooni- 
mittee was agreed to by the two 
Houses respectively, and the bill, 
thus amended, became the law of the 
land. 

By a section of the Act of 1862, 
aforesaid, the said “ persons of Afri- 
can descent” were to be paid $10 
per month, $3 of it in clothing ; while 
the pay of the "Wliite soldiers was 
$13 per month, beside clothing. 
Gov. Andrew, of Mass., on his solici- 
tation, was aiithori;( 5 ed ** by Secretary 
Stanton to raise of three years’ men 
“ volunteer companies of artillery for 
duty in the forts of Massachusetts 


and elsewhere, and such, companies 
of infantry for the volunteer military 
service as he may find convenient, 
and may include persons of African 
descent, organized into separate 
corps.” Under this order, G-ov, A. 
proceeded to raise t^vo full regiments 
of Blacks, known, as the 54th and 
55th. Massaelmsetts ; which in due 
time were mnstered without objec- 
tion into the service of the Union, 
and there won honorable distinction. 
When, at length, the paymaster 
made his usually welcome appear- 
ance at their camp, and offered them 
$10 per month, they refused to ac- 
cept that or anything less than the 
regular pay of soldiers of the United 
States ; and a tender of the State to 
make good the difference between 
wliat they wese offei’ed and what 
they demanded, they declined ; going 
wholly without pay for more than a 
year in order to establish their right 
to be regarded, not especially as 
negroes, but as men. Those who, 
being meantime hopelessly disabled 
by wounds or by uisease, received 
honorable discharges from the ser- 
vice, did accept what was offered 
them by the F ederal paymaster, and 
the residue of their full luiy from 
Maj. Sturgis, agent of the State. 
At last, after repeated and most ur- 
gent representations to the lUar De- 
partment by Gov. Andrew, and 
upon the opinion of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bates that they were legally 
as well as eepiitahly entitled to it, 
they received from the United States 
the full pay they had persistently 
claimed. And Eev. Samuel Harri- 
son, the Black chaplain of the 54th, 
being refused by the U. S. paymas- 
ter the regular pay of a chaplain bo- 


:**, Jau. 26, 1863. 
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cause of Ills color, or because of tbat 
of bis regiment, appealed to Gov. 
Andrew ; on whose representation 
and advocacy, backed likewise by 
Judge Bates’s opinion as Attorney- 
General, lie was ultimately paid in 
ML And, finally, it w^as by Con- 
gress enacted 

“ That all pei'sons of color who were free 
on the 19th clay of April, 1861, and who 
have been enlisted and mustered into the 
military service of the United States, shall, 
from the time of their enlistment, be en- 
titled to receive the pay, bounty, and 
clothing, allowed to such persons by the 
laws existing at the time of their enlist- 
ment.” — 

When the Sdth Massachusetts were 
ready, in May, 1863, to proceed to the 
seat of war in South Carolina, ap- 
plication was made in their behalf to 
the Chief of Police of New IM’k for 
advice as to the propriety of taking 
that city in their route, and march- 
ing down Broadway. He responded 
that they could not be protected 
from insult and probable assault if 
they did so. They thereupon pro- 
ceeded wholly by water to their des- 
tination, Witlrfn seven or eight 
months thereafter, two New Yorle 
regiments of Blacks, raised by vol- 
untary efforts mainly of the Loyal 
League, though discountenanced by 
Gov. Soymonr, marched proudly 
clown Broadway and embarked for 
the seat of War, amid the cheers of 
enthusiastic thousands, ^nd without 


ey Walker, at Mobile, exultingly 
proclaimed that — 

“Large gangs of negroes from planta-^ 
tions are at work on the redoubts, wbick 
are substantially made of sand-bags and 
coated with sheet-iron.” 

A Washington dispatch to The 
JEkening Post (New York), about 
this time, set forth that — 

“ A geutleman from Charleston says that 
everything there betokens active prepara- 
tions for fight. The thousand negroes busy 
in building batteries, so far from inclining 
to insurrection, were grinning from car to 
ear at the prospect of slrootiiig the Yan- 
kees.” 

The Charleston Mercury of Jan. 
3d, said: 

“IVe learn that 160 able-bodied free 
colored men, of Charleston, yesterday 
fered their services gratuitously to the 
Governor, to hasten forward the important 
work c5f throwing up redoubts wherever 
needed along our coast.” 

The Legislature of Tennessee, that 
negotiated that State out of the 
Union, by secret treaty with, the 
Confederate Executive, passed’" an 
act authorizing the Governor (Isham 
G. Harris) — 

' “ to receive into the military service of 
the State all male free person.? of color, 
between the ages of 16 and 60.” 

These Black soldiers were to re- 
ceive $8 per month, wdth clotliing 
and rations. The sheriff of each 
county was required, under the pen- 
alties of misdemeanor, to collect and 
report the names of all such per- 
sons ; and it was further enacted — 


elicitino; one discordant hiss. 


The use of negroes, both free and 
slave, for belligerent purposes, on 
the side of the Kebellion, dates from 
a period anterior to the outbreak of 
actual hostilities. So early as Jan. 
1st, 1861, a dispatch from Mr. E-, B. 
Biordan, at Charleston, to Hon. Per- 


“ That, in the event a sufihiient num- 
ber of free persons of color to meet the 
wants of the State shall not tender their 
services,- the Governor is orn]) 0 \vcrc‘d, 
through the sheriffs of the different comp 
ties, to f ress such person.? imtil llie re(|ui“ 
site number is obtaiued.” 

The Memphis Amlanche joyously 
proclaimed”' that — 

“ A procession of several huudrod stout 
negro men, members of the ‘ domestic iu- 


June 28,1 861, Sept. 3, ,1861. 


June 15, 1864, 
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stitutlon,’ marched through oxir streets 
yesterday in military order, under com- 
mand of Oonfoderate officers. They were 
all armed and equipped with shovels, axes, 
hlaulcets, &c. A merrier set were never 
seen. They were brimful of patriotism, 
shouting for Jeff. Davis and singing war- 
songs.” 

And again, four days later : 

“Upward of 1,000 negroes, armed with 
spades and pickaxes, have passed through 
the city within tlie past few days. Their 
destination is nnknown ; hut it is sujjposed 
that they are on their way to the ‘ other 
side of Jordan.’ ” 

Tlie drafting of Blacks, and espe- 
cially of slaves, by thousands, to 
yvork on Kebel fortificatioiis, yvas, in 
general, rather ostentatiously para- 
ded throughout the earlier stages of 
the "W ar. The Confederate Congress 
was finally constrained to regulate 
hy law the impressment of property 
for militm'y service ; and its general 
“ Act to regulate Impressments ” 
provides — 

“ Sec. f). 'Where slaves are impressed by 
the Confederate Government, to labor on 
fortifications, or other public works, the 
impressment shall be made by said Govern- 
ment according to the rules and regula- 
tions provided in the laws of the State 
wherein they are impressed ; and, in the 
absence of such law, in accordance with 
sueli rules and regulations, not incon.sietent 
witli the provisions of this act, as the 
Secretary of 'War shall from time to time 
piyscribe: JPi'orided^ That no impressincnt 
of slaves shall bo made when tliey can be 
hired or procured by the consent of the 
owner or agent. > 

“Sec. 10. That, previous to the 1st day 
of December next, no slave laboring on a 
farm or plantation, exclusively devoted to 
the production of . grain and provisions, 
shall be taken for the public use, without 
the con.sent of the owner, except in case 
of urgent necessity.” 

The Zyncliburg liepubliemi (Y a.) 
liad, BO early as April, chronicled tlie 
Yoiimtoered enrollment of 'TO of the 
free negroes of that place, to fight in 
defease of their State ; closing with — 


“ Three cheers for the patriotic free ne- 
groes of Lynchburg ! ” 

The next recorded organisation of 
negroes, especially as Behel soldiers, 
was at Mobile, toward Autumn ; and, 
two or three months later, the follow- 
ing telegram was flashed over the 
length and breadth of the rejoicing 
Oonfederacy ; 

“Kew Okleans, Kov, 28, 1861. 

“ Over 28,000 troops were reviewed to- 
day by Gov. Moore, Maj. Gen. Lovell, and 
Brig.-Gen. Buggies. The line was over 
seven miles long. One regiment comprised 
1,400 free colored men.” 

The (Behel) Legislature of Yir- 
ginia was engaged, so early as Feb. 
4, 1862, on a hill’ to enroll all the 
free negroes in the State, for service 
in the Behel forces ; which was favor- 
ed by all w'lio discussed it ; when it 
passed to its engrossment, and pro- 
bably became 5 law. 

All these, and many kindi'ed move- 
ments in the same direction, preced- 
ed Mr. Lincoln’s first or premonitory 
Proclamation of Freedom, and long 
preceded any organization of negro 
troops to fight for ;|he Union. The 
credit of having first conquered their 
prejudices against the employment 
of Blacks, even as soldiers, is fairly 
due to the Behels. Had the negroes 
with equal facility overcome their 
rej)ugnance to figliting for their own 
enslavement, the Black contingent 
in the Behel armies might soon have 
been very little inferior to the White, 
either in immbers or in efficiency. 

Yet Mr. Lincoln’s initial Procla- 
mation aforesaid had hardly been 
diffused throughout the Confederacy, 
when measures of deadly retaliation 
and vengeance were loudly pressed 
on every hand. That a Government 
struggling against a BebelHoii found- 
ed on Slavery, should threaten to 


■‘“Approved, March 26, 1863. 
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fight tlie consequence tlirougli the 
cause, was esteemed an immeasur- 
able stretch of presumption. The 
following dispatch aptly embodies 
the preTaiiing sentiment: — 

“ Chaeleston, S, 0., Oct, 13, 1863, 
“Hon. Wm. P. Miles, Eiclnnond, Va. : 

“ lias the bill for the execution of AholE 
tion prisoners, after Janxiaiy next, been 
passed ? Do it ; and England will be stirred I 
into action. It is high time to proclaim 
the black flag after that period. Let the I 
execution be witb the garrote. i 

(Signed) “ G-. T. BEAUEEGi-AEn.” 

Prior to the issue®® of President 
Lincoln’s later, unconditional edict of 
emancipation, Jefferson Davis had, 
in proclaiming®’ the outlawry of 
Gen. Butler and Ms officers,®” decreed 
that all slaves captured in arms he 
turned over to the Executives of their 
several States, to be dealt with ac- 
cording to law, aiid.^tliat a similar 
disposition be made of their "White 
officers. So, in his third Animal 
Message,®® he dealt, of course, very 
harshly with President Lincoln’s final 
Proclamation of Freedom, then re- 
cently promulgated, which he stig- 
matized as a viffiation of a solemn 
assurance embodied in the author’s 
Inaugural Address, and in the resolve 
of the Chicago Convention therein 
quoted.®’ Mr, Davis hailed the 
proclamation as an admission that 
the Pnion could never be restored, 
and as a guaranty that such restora- 
tion was impossible. Sii^s the Con- 
federate chief ; 


wliicli can no longer find any justifloation in 
witMiolding our just olaiius to formal recog- 
nition. It is also, in effect, an intimation 
to the people of the North that they must 
prepare to submit to a separation, now be- 
come inevitable ; for' that ]ieoi)le are too 
acute not to understand that a restitution 
of the Union has been rendered forever im- 
possible by the adoption of a measure which, 
from its very natu re, neither admits of re- 
traction nor can coexist with union.” 

But the jiassage which more es-' 
pecially concerns JSTegro Soldiership 
is the following : 

“ We may well leave it to the instincts 
of that common humanity which a benefi- 
cent Creator has implanted in the breasts 
of our fellow -men of all oountrio.s to pa.s3 
judgment on a measure by which several 
millions of human beings of an inferior race 
— peaceful and contented laborers in their 
sphere — are doomed to extermination, while 
at the same time they are encouraged to a 
general assassination of their masters by the 
insidious recommendation to abstain from 
violence unless in necessary self-defense. 
Our own detestation of those who have 
attempted the most execrable measures re- 
corded in tlie ld.story of guilty man is tem- 
pered by profound contempt for the impo- 
tent rage which it discloses. So far as 
regards the action of this Government .on 
such criminals as may attemjit its execu- 
tion, I ooiifino myself to informing yon that 
I shall — ^unless in your wisdom you deem 
some other course more expedient — deliver 
to the several State authorities all commis- 
sioned officers of the United States that 
may hei'eafter he captured by our forces in 
any of the States embraced in the procla- 
mation, that they may he dealt with in ae- 
cordance with the laws of those States 
providing for the punishment of criminals 
engaged in exciting servile insurrection. 
The enlisted soldiers I .shall continue to treat 
asiimvilling instruments in the commission 
of these crime.s, and shall direct their dis- 
charge and retui-n to their homes on the 
proper and usual parole.” 


“ It has established a state of things which 
can lead to but one of tliree possible con- 
sct|ueuccs — the extermination of the slaves, 
the exile of the whole White population of 
the C<}nledcracy, or absolute and total sepa- 
ration of these States from the United 
States. This proclamation is also an au-^ 
theritic statement by the Government of 
the United States of its inability to subju- 
gate the South by force of arms, and, as 
.such, must be accepted by neutral nations. 


The Confederate Congress took rq> 
the subject soon afterward, and, nffer 
protracted consideration, nltiniat.elj 
disposedof it bypassing the following: 

“ jSawZwd, ly the, Congi'e&a of the Con- 
federate States of Amo'icit, In response to 
the message of the President, trausinittod 
to Oongfess at the corumencement of the 
present session, That, in the opinion of 


Jan. 1, 1863, 
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Congress, tlie commissioned officers of the 
eiieuiy ought not to be delivered to the an- 
thorities of the respective States, as sug- 
gested in the said message, but all captives 
taken by the Confederate forces ought to be 
dealt vith and disposed of by the Confede- 
rate Government. 

“Seo. 2. That, in the judgment of Con- 
gress, the proclamations of the President of 
the United States, dated respectively Sep- 
tember 22d, 1802, and January 1st, 1863, 
and the other measures of the Government 
of the United States and of its authorities, 
commanders, and forces, designed or tending 
to eiriancii)ate slaves in the Confederate 
States, or'to abduct such slaves, or to incite 
them to insurrection, or to employ negroes 
in war against the Confederate States, or 
to overthrow the institution of African 
Slavery, and bring on a servile war in these 
States, would, if successful, produce atro- ! 
clous consequences, and they are inconsist- 
ent with the spirit of those usages which, 
ill modern warfare, prevail among civilized 
nations ; they may, therefore, be properly 
and lawfully repressed by retaliation. 

“ Seo. 3. That in every case wherein, 
during the present war, any violation of the 
laws or usages of war among civilized na- 
tions sliull be, or has been, done and perpe- 
trated by those acting under tlio antliority ' 
of tlie Government of the United States, on 
the persons or propei'ty of citizens of the 
Confederate States, or of those under the 
protection or in the land or naval service 
of tiie Ooufederatc States, or of any State 
of the Oonfederacy, the President of the 
Confederate States is hereby authorized to 
cause full and ample retaliation to be made 
for every .such violation, in sncii manner and 
to su(‘h extent as he may think proi>er. 

I “ Sec. 4. That every MHiite person, being 
a comniissioned officer, or acting as such, 
who, during tlie present war, sliall com- 
mand negroes or mulattoes in arms against 
the Confederate States, or who shall arm, 
train, organize, or prepare negroes or nmlat- 
toes for military service against the Oon- 
federute States, or wlio shall voluntarily aid 
negroes or mulattoes in any military enter- 
prise, attack, or oouffict, in such service, 
shall be deemed as inciting servile insurrec- 
tion, and shall, if captured, bo put to death, 
or tie otherwise punished at the discretion 
of the court. 

“Seo. 5, Every person, being a commis- 
sioned officer, or acting a.s such in the ser- 
vice of the enemy, who shall, during the 
present war, excite, attempt to excite, or 
cause to be exeited, a servile insurrection, 
or wiio shall incite, or cause to be incited, 
a slave to rebel, shall, if captured, be put 


to death, or be otherwise punished at the 
discretion of the court, 

“Seo. 6. Every person charged with an 
offense punishable under the preceding reso- 
lutions .shall, during the present war, be 
tried before the military court attached to 
the army or corps by the troops of which 
he shall have been captured, or by such i 
other military court as the President may 
direct, and in such manner and under Such 
regulations as the President shall prescribe ; 
and, after conviction, the President may 
commute the punishment in such manner 
and on such terms as he may deem proper, 

“Seo. T. All negroes and mulattoes who 
shall be engaged in war, or be taken in arms 
against the Oonfederate States, or shall 
give aid or comfort to the enemies of the 
Oonfederate States, sliall, when captured 
in the Oonfederate States, be delivered to 
the authorities of the State or States in 
which they shall be captured, to he dealt 
with according to the present or future 
laws of such State or States.” 

The connection between the prem- 
ises here alleged and the action based 
thereon is by np means obvious. For 
more than two years, negroes had 
been extensively employed in bellige- 
rent operations by the Confederacy. 
They had been embodied and drilled 
as Kebel soldiers, and had paraded 
with "Wiiite troops at a time when 
this would not have^ieeii tolerated in 
the armies of the Union. Yet, in 
the face of these notorious facts, it 
is here provided that “ every White 
person, being a commissioned officer, 
or acting as such, who, during the 
present war, shall command negroes 
or mulattoes [whether ever slaves or 
not] in armyigainst tlie Coiifedorato 
States, shall, if captured, he -put to 
deaths or otherwise punished at the 
discretion of the court.” 

Some of the leading and most 
thorough Kebel journals, on reflec- 
tion, admitted that this was uiijnsti- 
fiable — that the Confederacy could 
not prescribe the color of citizens of 
the Free States, never in bondage at 


At New Orleans, see p. 522. 
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tlie Soiitlij wlioni our Governmeiit 
iniglit justifiably employ as soldiers. 
But tlie resolve nevertheless stood for 
years, if not to tlie last, unrepealed 
and unmodified, and was the primary, 
fundamental impediment whereby 
the exehange of prisoners between 
the belligerents was first interrupted ; 
so that tens of thousands languished 
for weary months in prison-camps, 
where many thousands died of expo- 
sure and starvation, who might else 
have been living to this day. 

Secretary Stanton, having learned 
that three of our Black soldiers cap- 
tured with the gunboat Isaac Smith, 
in Stono river, had been placed in 
close confinement, ordered three of 
our prisoners (South Carplinians) to 
be treated likewise, and the fact to be 
communicated to die Confederate 
leaders. The Richmond Examiner^ 
commenting on this relation, said : 

“It is not merely the pretension of a 
regular 0-overninent affecting to deal with 
‘Rebels,’ but ft is a deadly stab which they 
are aiming at our institutions themselves 
— because they know that, if we were in- 
sane enough to yield this point, to treat 
Black men as the equals of White, and in- 
surgent slaves as equivalent to our bravo 
soldiers, the very foundation of Slavery 
would be fatally wounded.” 

After one of the conflicts before 
Cliarleston, an immediate exchange 
of prisoners wms agreed on ; bnt, 
■when onrs came to he received, only 
the Whites made their appearance. 
A remonstrance againsT'this breach 
of faith ’svas met by a ])lea of want 


of power to surrender Blacks taken 
in arms, because of the resolve just 
quoted and orders based thereon ; 
and this was probably tlie immediate 
impulse to the issue of the following 
General Order : ” 

“ Exeoxttive Mansion, ) 
“Washin&tox, July 30, 1863. f 
“ It is the duty of every Government to 
give, protection to its citizens, of wbntover 
class, color, or condition, and especially to 
those who are duly organized as soldiorH in 
the public service. The law of nations, and 
the usages .and customs of war, as carried 
on by civilized powers, permit no distinction 
as to color in the treatment of prisoners of 
war as public enemies. To sell or enslave 
any captured person, on account of bis col- 
or, and for no offense against fhe laws of 
war, is a relapse into barbarism, and a crime 
against the civilization of the age. 

“ The Government of the United States 
will give the same protection to all its sol- 
diers ; and if the enemy shall sell or enslave 
any one because of his color, the offense 
shall be punished by retaliation , upon the 
enemy’s prisoners in our possession. 

“ It is therefore ordered that, tor every 
soldier of the United States killed in viola- 
tion of the laws of w.ar, a Rebel soldier shall 
be executed; and for every one enslaved by 
the enemy or sold into Sl.aveiy, a llebcl sol- 
dier shall be placed at hard labor on public 
works, and continued at such labor until 
the other shall be released iuid receive the 
treatment due to a prisoner of war. 

“AnuAnAM LrNooi.N. 
“By order of the Secretary of War, 

“ E. D. Townsend, Assist. Adj’t.-Gen.” 
It must not be presumed tliat, be- 
cause either belligerent had decided 
to make all possible use of Blacks in 
the prosecution of the W ar, the op- 
position to this policy in Congress or 
in the Democratic journals and pop- 
ular harangues was foregone. Far 
otherwise.®® 


In discussing the livst bill that came before 
the Senate involving directly the policy of arm- 
ing negroes to tight for the Union, Mr. Preston 
King — who very rarely spoke, and never with 
bitterness— said: 

“ I have done talking in such a manner as to 
avoid giving offense to our enemies in this mat- 
ter. I think it wa.s the captain of the watch 
here at tlie Capitol who came and consulted me 
about getting permission to omit, during the ses- 
sions of the Senate, to hoist the flag on the top 


of the Capitol ; and, when he was asked wdiat he 
wanted to omit that for, he said ho feared it 
might be supposed that he desired to save laiior 
and trouble, but he really suggested it because 
it hurt these people about here to look at it — ^to 
see the flag on tlie top of the Capitol. I had not 
done. much; but I wrote a letter very promptly 
to the Secretary of the Interior, stating the fact, 
and saying that I did not care whom he appoint- 
ed, but I wanted tMt man removed. He was 
removed; and, within ten days, was with the 
enemy at Manassas." 
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The Army Approj)nation bill be- 
ing before the Senate, Mr. Garrett 
Da.vis, of Ky., moYed to add : 

“ Provided, That no part of the sums ap- 
pvopriatc-d bv this act shall be disbursed for 
the pay, subsistence, or any other supplies, 
of any negro, free or slave, in the armed 
military service of the United States.” 

‘Which was rejected : Teas 8 ; 
bTaysSS: 

Yeas— Messrs. Oarlile, G. Davis, Ken- 
nedy, Latham, Fesinith, Dowell, Turpie, 
and Wall (all Democrats}. 

At the next session — the Deficien- 
cy ])ill being before the Ilonse — Mr. 
Harding, of Ky., moved to insert — 

“ Provided,,^ That no part of the moneys 
aforesaid shall he applied to the raising, 
arming, equipping, or paying of negro sol- 
diers.” 

Which was likewise beaten : Teas 
41 ; ITays 105 — the ITeas (all Demo- 
crats) being 

Messrs. Ancona, Bliss, James S. Brown, 
OolTruth, Cox, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, 
Edgerton, Elclridge, Finch, Grider, Hall, 
Harding, Harrington, Benjamin G. Harris, 
Charles M. Harris, Philip Johnson, William 
Johnson, King, Knapp, Law, Long, Marcy, 
McKinney, William II, Miller, James E. 
Morris, Morrison, Nolle, John O’Neill, Pen- 
dleton, Samuel J. Eandall, Eogers, Boss, 
Scott, Stiles, Stronse, Stuart, Chilton A. 
White, Joseph W. White, Yeaman. 

Ho other War measure was so 
strenuously, unitedly, persistently, 
veheitiently resisted by tlie Opposi- 
tion, whether Democratic or Border- 
State Uiiiouists, as was the propjosal 
to -arm Blacks to uphold the Ha- 
tioiial eansc. Said jVIr. S. S. Cox, of 
Ohio: 

“I believe the object of gentlemen, in 
forcing this bill here, is to bring about — or, 
rather, to make final and forever— a disso- 
lution of the Union. * Every man along 
the border [Oiiif)] will tell yon Unit the Union 
is for ever vomlered hopeless if you pursue 
tlii.s pulicy of talcing tlie slaves from the mas- 
ters and arming them in this civil strife.” 

The regular, authorized, avowed 
employment of Blacks in the Union 

Jan. 2a, 1803. 


armies-— not as menials, hut as sol- 
diers— -may be said to have begiiii 
with the year 1863 — that is, with the 
issne of the President’s absolute 'Pro- 
clamation of Freedom. Air. Stan- 
ton’s first order to raise in the loyal 
States three years’ men, with express 
permission “ to inclnde persons of 
African descent,” was that issued to 
Gov. Andrew, Jan. 20th of this year ; 
which was promptly and heartily re- 
sponded to. In 11 arch , Gen. Lorenzo 
Thomas, Adjutant-General of our 
Army, was dispatched from Wash- 
ington to the Mississippi Yalley, 
there to initiate and supervise the 
recruiting and officering of Black re- 
giments — a duty which he discharged 
with eminent zeal and efficiency ; 
visiting and, laboring at Memphis, 
Helena, and „ other points, where 
Blacks were congregated, addressing 
them in exposition of the Emancipa- 
tion policy, and urging them to re- 
spond to it by rallying to the flag of 
their country. To onr officers and 
soldiers, in a speech at Lake Provi- 
dence, La.,^®* he forwbly said : 

“You know full well — for you have been 
over this country — that the 'Rebels have 
sent into the field all their available fighting 
men — every man capable of bearing arms ; 
and you know they have kept at homo all 
their slaves for the raising of subsistence for 
their armies in the field. In this way, they 
can bring to hear against us all the strength 
of their so-called Confederate States; whilo 
we at the North can only send a portion of 
our fighting 1>*ce, being conq)elled to leave 
behind un^Jtlier portion to cultivate onr 
fields and .supply the wants of an iminenso 
army. The Administration ha.s dotormined 
to take from the Rebels this source of su]>ply 
-ato take their negroes and com])el tbein to 
.send back a portion of their Whites to cul- 
tivate their deserted plantations — and very 
poor persons they would be to fill the ])lace 
of tho tlark-luicd laborer. Tiiey must do 
this, or their armies will .starve. * * 

“All of you will some day he on picket- 
duty; and I charge you all, if any of this 


Deo. 21, 18G3. 
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unfortunate race oome witbin your Imes, 
that you do not turn them away, but re- 
ceive them kindly and cordially. They are 
to be fciicouniged to come to us; they are 
to be received with open arms; they are to 
be fed and clothed ; they ax-e to be armed.;” 

There was still nnicli prejudice 
against Kegro Soldiers among our 
rank and file, as well as among their 
siij^eriors ; those from New England 
possibly and partially excepted : but 
the Adjiitaiit-Greneral was armed 
with a potent specific for its cure. 
The twenty regiments of Blacks 
which he was intent on raising he 
had antliority to officer on the spot 
from the White Teterans at hand; 
and this fact — at least, until the com- 
missions should be awarded— operated 
as a powerful antidote to anti-negro 
prejudice. There were few, if any, 
instances of a 'White sergeant or cor- 
poral whose dignity' or whose nose 
revolted at the proximity of Blacks as 
private soldiers, if he might secure 
a lieutenancy by deeming them not 
unsavory, or not quite intolerably so; 
while there is no case on record 
where a; soldier deemed fit for a cap- 
taincy in a colofed regiment rejected 
it and clung to the ranks, in deference 
to his invincible fintipathy to “ nig- 
gers.’’ And, though Gen. Banks, in 
his order directing the recruitment 
of a ‘ Corps d’xkfrique ’ in his depart- 
ment, saw fit to say that 

“Tlie prepulices or opinions of men ai’e 
in no wise involvoxl and “it is not estab- 
lished xipou any dogma of oipSality, or other 
tlieory, but as a practical and sijnsible mat- 
ter of business. Tlxe Government makes 
use of mules, horses, uneducated and edu- 
cated White men, in the defense of its insti- 
tutions, Why should not the negro con- 
tribute xyliatever is in bis powei* for the 
cause in wiiicli ho is .as deeply interested 
as other men ? We may properly demand 
from hhii wluxtever seiwico he can ren- 
der,” &c., &c. — 

yet there wore few wdio did not see. 


and not many who refused to admit, 
that a systematic arming of the 
Blacks in defense of the Union im- 
posed obligations and involved con- 
sequences incompatible not merely 
with the perpetuation of Slavery, but 
with that of Caste as -well Hence, 
the proclaimed repugnance in Con- 
gress, in the Press, and among the 
People, to arming the Blacks, was 
quite as acrid, pertinacious, nnd de- 
nunciatory, as that which had been ex- 
cited by the imli cy of Euxancipation. 

Yet, in sj)ite of ugly epithets, the 
work went on. Prcsentlj, a distinct 
Bureau was established," in the Ad.- 
jutant-General’s office at Washing- 
ton, “for the record of all matters 
relating to the organization of colored 
troops and a Board, whereof Gen. 
Silas Casey was President, organized 
for the strict examination of all can- 
didates for commissions in Black 
regiments ; by whose labors and in- 
vestigations a higher state of average 
character £ind eflicieney was secured 
in the officering of these than had 
been attained in the (too often hasty 
and hap-hazard) organization of our 
White regiments. In Axigust, the 
Adjutant-General again vi.sited the 
Great Yalley on this bnsinoss ; and 
he now issued from Vicksburg " an 
order which was practically a xnxn- 
scriptioii of all able-bodied male 
Blacks who should seek ]xrolectioii 
within the Union lines, and t-dxould 
not he otherwise employ|.ul, into tlm 
National sej'vice. Next appean'od 
an order from the War I)o])artiueut, 
establishing recruiting slatuxtis Jbr 
Black soldiers in IMaryland, issonri, 
and Tennessee, and directing the en- 
listment as voluntcGi’s (d" “'ail able- 
bodied free negroes also tlui “idavos 
Oct. 3. 


May 1. 


May 22. 


'Aug. IS. 
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of disloyal persons [absolutely], and 
slaves of loyal persons witli the con- 
sent of their owners,?’ who were to 
be paid $300 for each slave so en- 
listed, upon inahing proof of owner- 
ship and filing a deed of manmnis- 
sion. Tims- the good work went on ; 
until, in December, ’63, tlie Bureau 
aforesaid reported that over 50,000 
had been enlisted and were then in 
actual service ; and this number had 
been trebled before the close of the 
following year. And, though some 
of our Generals regarded them with 
disfavor, while others were loud in 
their praise, it is no longer fairly 
disputable that they played a very 
important and useful part in the 
overthrow of the Eebellion. Though 
they were hardly allowed to partici- 
pate in any of the great battles 
■whereby the issue was determined 
they bore an honorable part in many 
minor actions and sieges, especially 
those of 1 864-5. In docility, in un- 
questioning obedience to superiors. 


in local knowledge, in capacity to 
endure fatigue, in ability to brave 
exposure and resist climatic or mi- 
asmatic perils, they were equal if 
not superior to the average of our 
White troops ; in intelligence and 
tenacity, they wmre inferior ; a,nd no 
wise General would have counted a 
coips of them equal, man for man, 
in a great, protracted battle, to a like - 
nnmhcr of onr Whites. Yet there 
were Black regiments above the aver- 
age of Whites in merit; and their 
fighting at Fort Wagner, Port Hud- 
son, Helena, Mobile, and some other 
points, was noticed by their com- 
manders with well deserved com- 
mendation. To exalt them to the 
disparagement of our White soldiers 
would he as unwise as unjust; but 
those AYhites who fought most brave- 
ly by tbeir side will be the last to de- 
tract from the gratitude wherewith 
the Republic fitly honors all her sons 
who freely offered their lives for the 
salvation of their country. 


XXIII. 

THE WAR ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST IN 1864. 


The XXXYIIIth Congress hav- 
ing assembled,’ and the House been 
organized by the friends of the Ad- 
ministration and the War — Schuyler 
Colfax, of Indiana, Speaker,® and 
Edward McPherson, of Pennsylva- 
nia, Clerk — President Lincoln trans- 
mitted next day his Annual Message, 
to which he appended a Proclama- 
tion of Amnesty, which he therewith 
issued, offering a free pardon, on con- 
dition of taking an oath to support 


the Federal Constitution and irnion, 
and also 

“abide by and faitbfnlly siippcn't all acts of 
Congress pus»<ll during the existing liebei- 
lioii liavinsp reference to slaves, so long ami 
so far as not niodilied by decision, of the 
Supreme Court.” 

Exceptions to this proffer of am- 
nesty were made in case of ail who 
had thrown up seats in Congress, 
Federal judgeships, or commissions 
in the army or navy of the Pnited 
States, in order to embark in the 


“Vote; Colfex, 10.1; all others, 81. 
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Eebellion; all ciyil or diplomatic diers fired and ran as our troops 
^ oflicers or agents of the Eebel Goy- debarked, to find tlie place in ruins, 
eminent ; all officers in tbe Confede- and Yery few residents remaining, 
rate army, above tbe rank of Colonel ; A railroad train from Tallabassee 
and of all wbo bad been engaged in bad arrived and departed that day; 
treating our colored soldiers or tbeir but tbe rails were to bave been taken 
^ officers “otberwise than lawfully as up that week for use elsewhere, 
prisoners of war.” Tbis proffer was At 3 p. m. next day,® our troops 
accepted by very few, and seemed to moved westward parallel with the * 
'be regarded with even more con- railroad — ^Col. Guy Y. Henry, with 

the cavalry, leading ; the intent being 
to surprise tbe Eebel Gen. Finnegan 
at Camp Finnegan, 8 miles west. 
The advance was skillfully and brave- 
ly made; hut only 150 men were at 
tbe camp — Finnegan, with tbe resi- 
due, having hurriedly fallen back. 
Henry evaded a Eebel cavalry force 
covering tbe front, and dashed into 
tbe camp nnannounced ; captnring 
4 guns, with a large amount of camp 
equipage and commissary stores, and 
a few prisoners — but not till the tele- 
graph had had time to give tbe alarm 
to Baldwin, beyond. Henry pushed 
bis iron-elads and fight bis way up on at 4 a. m., and was in Baldwin at 
to tbe city, Gen. Gillmore decided 7 ; capturing another gun, three cars, 
to employ a parlpof his force in a and $500,000 wuntli of provisions 
fresh expedition to Florida. The and munitions. He bad a skirmish 
President, apprised of tbis design, at tbe sontb fork of St. Mary’s, 5 
commissioned John Hay, one of his miles farther on, and drove the ene- 
private secretaries, as major, and my, but lost 17 men. At 6 p. m., he 
sent him down to Hilton Head to was in Sanderson, 40 miles from 
accompany the proposed expedition, Jacksonville; where he captnred and 
raider expectations, founded on the destroyed much jmoperty; pushing 
assurances of refugees, til^at Florida on, at 2 a. m., very nearly to Lake 
was ripe for amnesty and re^oration City, almost half way from the coast 
to tbe triiioii. ' to Tallabassee ; but here, at 11 A- m., 

Gillniore’s force, under the imme- be found Finnegan in position, very 
diate command of Gen. Trninan Sey- stubborn, and too strong to be moved s 
inoiir, embarked ^ on 20 steamers and so be fell back 5 miles, bivouacked 
8 scliooiiers, and was off tbe northern in a drenching rain, and telegraphed 
month of the St. John’s next fore- to Seymour, now at Sanderson with 
noon; occupying Jacksonville unre- part of bis infantry, for orders and 
sistod at 5 p. m. The few Eebel sol- food . It was reported that Finne- 

" Jan. 13, 1864. ^Feb. 6. 'Feb. 8. 
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tempt than indignation by tbe Eebel 
oracles. Where all who are promi- 
nently, responsibly engaged in a re- 
bellion are excepted from a proffer 
of amnesty, those not thus exempted 
are apt to resent the discrimination 
as implying an inadecpiate apprecia- 
tion of their consequence. 

Operations against Charleston hav- 
ing been but langiiidjly’prosecnted 
since the complete conquest of Mor- 
ris island, the failure of Dahlgreu’s 
boat attaclc on Sumter, and his refu- 
sal to attempt to pass its ruins with 
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gan, tlioiigli lie had 3,000 men, fell 
hack from Lake City that night. 
'Whetlier he did so or not, the belief 
that he did probably misled Seymour 
into his great blunder thereafter. 

Gillinore had followed his lieuten- 
ant down to Jacksonville and out so 
far as Baldwin;" returning directly 
fo Jacksonville, and thence’' to Hil- 
ton Head ; without a shadow of sus- 
picion that Sejnnour contemplated, 
or (without orders) wmuld attempt, a 
farther advance. In fact, he had 
telegraphed to Gillinore • from San- 
derson on the 12th that 

“I last night ordered Col. Henry to fall 
hack to this point. I am destroying all 
pnhlio property here, and shall go back to 
the south fork of St. Mary’s as soon as 
Henry returns. I hope he will he in this 
morning.” 

Gillmore at once responded : 

’ “ I want your command at and beyond i 

Baldwin concentrated at Baldwin without 
delay.” 

Seymour replied, insisting that 

“ To leave the south fork of the St, Mary’s 
will make it impossible for ns to advance 
again 

but intimated no jnirpose to make 
such advance witliout orders. Gill- 
more therenpoii returned to Hilton 
Head; and was very soon tlmnder- 
striick by receiving® a letter from 
Seynioii]-, saying that he had been 
compelled to remain wdiere his men 
could he fed ; but adding 

“Not enough supplies could he accumu- 
lated to ])e]'mit me to execute my intention 
of moving to the Sawimee river. But I 
now propose to go without supplies 

and asldng that an iron-clad demon- 
stration he made np the Savannah, 
to prevent the dispatch of Kebel 
forces from Georgia to Binnegan ! 

Gillmore at once wrote him a 
strong remonstrance against the mad- 


ness of his project— which was, in 
effect, to pit his (at most) 6,000 dis- 
posable men against whatever force 
the Rebels, wdth all Georgia and Ala- 
bama to draw from, and railroads at 
command, might see fit to concen- 
trate upon him. Geu. Turner was 
sent post-haste with this letter ; hut 
it was too late. When he readied 
Jacksonville, he met there tidings 
that Seymour was already fighting 
at Olustee. 

Seymour had left Barber’s (the 
south fork aforesaid) that morning,® 
with a few short of 5,000 men ; ad- 
vancing westward along the high- 
way wLich runs generally parallel 
with the railroad, frecpiently crossing 
it, till about 2 p. m., when the head 
of his colfimii ran square into the 
dead-fall which Finnegan had set for 
him. Our men were feint with hun- 
ger and a hard march of 16 miles 
over miry or sandy ground, until, 
two or three miles east of Olustee 
station, our van reached a point 
where the railroad is carried straiglit 
through a long cypress swamp, while 
the wagon-road makes a square turn 
I to the right, crossing the railroad, in 
I order to avoid and flank the swamp. 
Here Finnegan had disposed his men, 
under cover of the swamp and adja- 
cent pine forest, with his flanks thor- 
oughly protected by the former and 
by a lakelet known as Ocean LVmd; 
while onr^en, rushing lieodlessly, 
headlong^ on, were at close cpiarters 
before they suspected that they were 
to be seriously resisted. 

Onr strength lay in artillery, 
whereof we had 16 pieces to 4 — Fin- 
negan having lost most of his iu his 
hasty retreat from Camp Finnegan — 
hut our guns were rushed up to the 


®Feh. 9. 


" Fob. 15. 


** Fob. 18— dated Feb. 17. 


^ Feb. 20 
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Yery edge of tlie woods wHcli con- 
cealed and slieltered tlie foe, so that 
tlieir sharp-shooters picked off the 
artillerists and shot down the horses 
as though enjoying a sportsman’s bat- 
tue ; while oiir infantry, half formed, 
and not well armed, were pushed into 
file slaughter-pen with equal stiipid- 
... ity. Had our line been formed half 
a mile back from the enemy’s, and 
there simply held while onr gunners 
shelled the woods, we might not have 
achieved a brilliant success, hnt we 
could not have been beaten ; but 
Ilamiltoii’s battery went into action, 
under a heavy fire of musketry, barely 
150 yards from the Rebel front, and 
in 20 minutes had lost 40 out of 50 
horses and 45 out of 82 men — when 
wliat was left of it recoiled ; leaving 
2 of its 4 guns wherb its life-blood 
had been blunderingly squandered. 
And this was a fair specimen of the 
generalship displayed on onr side 
throughout 

Col. Henry’s cavalry (40th Mass.), 
with Maj. Stevens’s battalion, and 
the 7th Conn, (infantry), Col. J. R. 
Hawley, vrere in the advance, and 
drew the first fire of the maiiil}^- con- 
cealed enemy. Hawley, finding his 
regiment falling under a concentric 
fire, ordered up the 7th Hew Hamp- 
sliire. Col. Abbott, to its support ; 
Hamilton’s, Elder’s, and Langdon’s 
batteries also coming action. 

The 7th H. H. was a tried a^d trusty 
regiment; but it bad been lately de- 
prived of its beloved Spencer repeat- 
ing rifles, and armed instead with 
SjU’ingfleld muskets which it pro- 
nounced in had order and unfit for 
service; so it was not in good condi- 


ten men for every one of the enemy 
it had even a chance to hit. It was 
soon demoralized; when Hawley or- 
dered up the Sth H. S. colored, Col. 
Chas. W. Fribley- — a regiment never 
before under fire. It held its posi- 
tion ill, front for an hour and a half, 
losing 350 killed or womidcd (its^ 
Colonel mortally); when Col. Ear- 
ton led his brigade, consisting of the 
48th (his own), 49th, and 115th K'eiv 
York, hitherto on the right, into flie 
hottest forefront of the battle. Col. 
Sammons, of the 115th, was aniong 
the first of his regiment disabled ; T 
of its captains or lieutenants were 
killed or wounded; one of its com- 
panies lost 32 out of 59 men. The 
47th had its Col. (Moore) wounded, 
and 6 captains or lieutenants killed 
or disabled. 

Our left column, Col. Montgomeiy, 
came last into the fight, just in time 
to stop a Rebel charge. The 54th 
Mass, went in first, followed by the 
1st H. C. (both Black). They were 
of course overpowered ; but the lat- 
ter left its Cob, Lt.-Col., Major, and 
Adjutant, dead on the field. It was 
admitted that these t-wo regiments 
had saved our little ^rmy Irom be- 
ing routed. For Seymour — who 
had fought with reckless gallantry 
throughout, rushing from point to 
point, wherever Rebel bullets flew 
thickest — ^profited by tbeh charge to 
reestablish wdiat remained of his bat- 
teries farther to the rear ; and now, 
giving four parting volleys of grape 
and canister, lie ordered a retreat ; 
which was covered by the 7th Con- 
necticut, and executed cleliheinitely, 
and without effective pursuit.'® Wo 
brought off 1,000 of onr wounfle<l, 
and probably left 250 more, beside 


tion for maintaining a position m 
■wliicli it was rapidly losing at least 

PolUu-d says, “Just then [4 P.M.], our [Rebel] ammunitiou became exhausted.” 
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quite as many, dead or dying, to tlie 
mercy of the Rebels and tbe vnl- 
turesd* Tlie enemy admitted a loss 
of but 80 killed and 650 wounded. 
Beyinour retreated nearly or quite to 
Jacksonville, burning provisions, &c., 
worth at least $1,000,000. And that 
virtually ended all hope of the re- 
covery of Florida to the Union before 
the entire collapse of the Rebellion. 

Few disasters were encountered 
during the War so utterly inexcusa- 
ble. It was Rraddock’s defeat re- 
peated, after the lapse of a century. 
Our soldiers fought as well as ever 
men ought to fight • they were abun- 
dantly able to have routed the ene- 
my ; they were simply sacrificed by 
a leader brave to rashness, and pos- 
sessing every soldierly quality hut the 
ability to plan and direct the move- 
ments of an independent force. Left 
to himself, he was fit only to afford 
fresh verification of the old axiom, 
that, against stupidity, even the gods 
are impotent. And now, President 
Lincoln — ^who had never dreamed of 
such a folly — was assailed and held 
up to execration as having fooled 
away 3,000 men in a sordid attempt 
to manufacture for himself three ad- 
ditional votes in the approaching 
Presidential election. 


During this Winter, extensive salt- 
works in West Bay, near St. An- 
drew’s sound, belonging to the Con- 
federate (xovcrniuent, and making 
400 bushels per day, were destroyed 
by order of Rear-Admiral Bailey, 
with certain pmivate salt-works in 
that vicinity ; also, salt-works on 
Lake 0(tola ; the whole being valued 
at $3,000,000. 


Rext Slimmer,*'^ G-en. Birney, un- 
der orders from Gen. Foster, moved 
out from Jacksonville to Callahan 
station, on the Feriiaiidina railroad, 
burning bridges, two cars,* &c> ; and 
a number of petty raids were made 
from Jacksonville to Whitesville, and 
to the south fork of the St. Mary’s ; 
while, ultimately, Baldwin and Gamp 
Milton were occupied for a season by 
detachments of our forces ; and seve- 
ral skirmishes took place, but with 
no decided advantage to either party. 
A meeting at Jacksonville, May 20th, 
had assumed the style and title of a 
State Convention of the Unionists of 
Florida, and deputed six delegates 
to represent her in the Union Ra- 
tional Conyention at Baltimore — 
which some of them did, to their 
own undoubted satisfaction. But, 
to all practical intents, the battle 
of Olnstee was the first and last 
event of consequence that happened 
in Florida during the year 1864, and 
thence to the close of the war. 


In South Carolmaf«^while the long- 
range firing at Charleston from Mor- 
ris island and the surrounding forts 
was lazily and irregularly kept up 
through most of the year, eliciting 
fitful responses from Rebel forts and 
batteries, there was no movement of 
importance ; save that, in July, four 
brigades (Bipj^y’s, Saxton’s, ITatch’s, 
and Schi^melfeniiig’s) were quietly 
assembled. from the sea islands held 
by us and from Florida, pushed’” over 
to Seahrook island, and thence, at- 
tended by two gunboats on theRorth 
Edisto, to John’s island, and so to a 
place called Decker ville,’* two miles 
west of Legareville. The weather 


Pollard say.s wo left 350 dead on the field, 
and that they took 500 prisoners — (including 


wounded, of course;) witli 5 guns and 2,000 
small arms. “ July 20. July 2. “ July 4. 
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•was intensely liot; tlie dusty roads 
lined by thick brush, which excluded 
air, yet afforded little or no shade ; 
so that marches of barely 5 or 6 miles 
|)er day -were accomplished with great 
fatigue and peril. Our men had no 
cannon. A Hebei battery, well sup- 
ported, was found in position three 
miles north-west of Legareville ; 
which the 26th U. S. Colored was 
finally senO'' forward to take, and 
made five spirited charges upon, los- 
ing 9T killed and wounded. But they 
were 60G without cannon, against an 
equal force strongly posted, with 4 
guns ; so they were wmrsted, and 
their Col. (Silliman) falling from sun- 
stroke, they were called oft' ; and the 
expedition returned, ‘“ after parading 
'about tlie islands for another week. 
Wiiat it meant, if it tneant any thing, 
or why force enongh was not sent up 
to take the Eebel battery, if that was 
deemed desirable, remains among the 
mysteries of strategy. The foolish, 
wasteful fight was called hy our men 
The Battle of Bloody Bridge.’ 


In hforth Carolina — our forces here 
having been slender since Foster’s 
12,000 veterans were made over to 
the South Carolina department in 
1863— the initiative was taken this 
year by Gien. Pickett, commanding 
the Eebel department, who suddenly 
struck ” our outposl^^-a^ Bachelor’s 
creek, 8 miles above ISTe^bern, held 
hy the 132d Hew York, carrying it 
hy assault, and making 100 prisoners. 
Following 'll]-) his success, he threat- 
ened Newbern; and a force under 
Capt, Wood actually carried, by 
boarding from boats, the fine gun- 
boat Underwriter, lying close to the 
wharf, and under the fire of three 


batteries scarcely 100 yards distant. 
Those batteries opening upon lier, 
while she had no steam up, the cap- 
tors could do no better than fire and 
destroy her. Pickett now drew oft* 
without trying his strength against 
the defenses of Kewberii ; claiming 
to have killed and wounded 100 of 
our men, captured 280, witli 
guns, 300 small arms, &g., and de- 
stroyed a gunboat of 800 ]LO^sc-po^ce,L‘, 
mounting 4 heavy guns — all at a cost 
of 35 killed and wmunded. 

The next blow w^ns struck" at 
Plymouth, near the mouth of the 
Koanoke, which was held for the 
Union by Gen. Wessells, with the 
Sbth FTew York, 101st and 103d 
Penn., 16th Conn., and 6 companies 
from other regiments — in all 2,400 
men. It was a fairly fortified posi- 
tion ; while the gunboats Soutlifield, 
Miami, and Bombshell, were anchor- 
ed in the river opposite. Gen. E. F. 
Iloke, with three infantry brigades, 
a regiment of cavalry, and 7 batte- 
ries — in all, at least TjOOO men—ad- 
vanced against it so stealthily that 
he was within two miles before 
Wessells was apprised of liis danger. 
The mailed ram Alloemarle, coming 
down the Koanoke, took part in tlie* 
attack. 

Fort Warren, our up-river outpost, 
was first assailed ; and our gunboat 
Bombshell, going” to its assistance, 
was disabled by the fire of the Rebel 
artillery. While the fight here was 
still in progress, Hoke opened on 
Fort Wessells, a mile farther down, 
which Avas repeatedly cliavg'ed in. ita- 
mense force ; but every assault was 
repulsed with great slaughter. At 
length, however, this fort was so com- 
pletely and closely surrounded hy 


July 1. 


July 14. 


Eeb. 1. 


xlpril II. 
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the enemy’s infantry, with their guns 
but 200 yards distant, that it was 
forced to surrender. 

Hoke vigorously pressed the siege. 
Sooii, the Albemarle, Capt. Cooke, 
ran down by Fort Warren and en- 
gaged our two remaining gunboats, 
of 8 guns each, striking the South- 
field, Lt. French, so heavily as to 
sink her ; then, turning on the Mi- 
ami, killed Lt.-Gom’r Fhisser, and dis- 
abled many of lier crew ; when she 
fled down the river. The Albemarle 
tlicn shelled the town with her rifled 
32s, doing considerable execution, 

Next morning,*''' Floke pushed for- 
ward all liis batteries, and opened on 
the town and our remaining forts* at 
1,100 yards : Eansom, with one brig- 
ade, assaulting on the right, and 
Hoke, with two, going in on the left. 
By a desperate effort, in The face of a 
murderous fire, the two outer forts, 
mounting 8 guns, -xrere carried at a 
heavy cost, aiid their garrisons made 
prisoners. A rush was then made on 
tbetosvn ; which was likewise carried; 
and at length Fort Williams — which 
was still mowing down the assailants 
with grape and case-shot — was so en- 
veloped and enfiladed that nothing re- 
“ inained for Wessells but to surrender. 
The fruits of the victory were 1,600 
ettcctivc prisoners, 25 guns, at least 
2,000 small arms, and some valuable 
stores. The Rebels admitted a loss 
here of only 300, Our combatants 
estimated it at fully 1,000, and say 
we bad but 100 killed and wounded. 

As a conse(j^uenco of this disaster, 
Washington, at the head of Pamlico 
sou ud, was soon evacuated by Gen. 
Palmer some of our*departmg sol- 
diers disgracing themselves and their 
flag by arson and pillage ere they left. 


Capt. Cooke, of the Albemarle, 
being naturally somewhat inflated by 
his easy triumph ever two unmailed 
gunboats, onr remaining gunboats in 
those waters, under Capt. Melanc- 
thon Smith, were disposed to tempt 
him to a fresh encounter, on more 
equal terms. They had not long to 
wait for it. The Mattabesett, Sassa- / 
CHS, and Wyalusing, were lying 20 
miles off the mouth of the Roanoke, 
when our picket-boats, which had 
been sent up the river to decoy the 
ram firom under the protecting bat- 
teries of Plymouth, reported her 
coming ;*** and soon she was descried 
bearing down, accompanied by the 
river steamboat Cotton Plant, and 
■w^hat was irately our gunboat Bomb- 
shell. The former — being too frail for 
such an encounter — put back, with 
her 200 shai*p-shooters and boarders, 
to Plymouth ; and the contest began. 
The Albemarle was heavily iron-clad 
and armed with very large Whit- 
worth guns ; and our vessels of course 
played around her, seeking to inject 
their iron into lierxffeakest quarter : 
the Sassacus taking occasion to pour 
one broadside at close range into the 
Bombshell, which compelled her to 
strike her flag and fall out of the 
range of fire. After a spirited can- 
nonade at short range, the Sassacus 
struck the Albemarle at full speed, 
crowding h^hull under water, but 
not sinkmg her. And^ no^v these 
life-and-death wrestlers exchanged 
100-pound shots at five or six paces ; 
.the gunners of the Sassacus watching 
for the opening of a port by the Al- 
bemarle, and trying — sometimes with 
success — ^to fire a shell or shot into it 
before it could be closed again ; as, 
from the ram’s mailed sides or deck, 


'April 28. 


April 20. 


May 5, 3 i>, M. 
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tlie largest l)olts, fired at tliis distance, 
reboiTiided like dry peas. At length, 
the ram put a sliot through one of 
of her adversary’s boilers, killin g 8 
and wounding 6 of her men, and fill- 
ing her with scalding steam, from out 
which the shrieks of the scalded were 
piercingly heard. And now the chief 
engineer of the Sassacus was com- 
pelled to call his men to follow him 
into the fire-room, and there to drag 
the fires from beneath the uninjured 
boiler, which was on the brink of 
explosion ; while the engine had be- 
come entirely unmanageable. 

Out of the thick, white cloud which 
enveloped the two combatants, fre- 
quently irradiated by the flashes of 
guns, the Albemarle soon emerged, 
limping ofi’ toward her sheltering 
fort ; still keeping Up her fire ; the 
Sassacus moving slowly in pursuit, 
working on a vacuum alone. We 
had the Bombshell, with her 4 rifled 
guns, as a trophy; while the siege 
of IsTewbern-— which the Albemarle 
had set forth to form the naval part 
of, while that ^ost had already been 
summoned by Hoke, on the assump- 
tion that “ the river and sound were 
blockaded below” — was indefinitely 
postponed. 

The Albemarle made gooa her re- 
treat, and never cared to renew the 
enconntcr. Months afterward, she 
•was still 8 miles up’^hp Hoanoke, 
lying at a dock, behind barricade 
of logs, when Lt. Wm. B. Cushing 
slipped"' up the river in a steam- 
laiinch and, under a fierce fire from 
the monster, lowered a torpedo-boat, 
rowed it to and under the overhang 
of the Albemarle and fired it, at the 


same instant that one of the enemy’s 
shots crashed through the torpedo- 
boat, utterly destroying it. The 
launch hkewise was instantly dis- 
abled ; hut Cushing, spurning every 
call to surrender, ordered his men to 
save themselves as they best could ; 
himself dropping into the water and 
S'wimming down stream half a mile, 
when he crawled out at daybreak, 
and hid in an adjacent swamp; 
through which he slowly, cautiously 
worked his way until he found a 
skiff in a creek, and, at 11 n. m., was 
on board one of our vessels in the 
offing. The Albemarle sunk like a 
stone, and was never more trouble- 
some to friend or foe. 

Plymouth — Hoke being busy on 
the James — ^was now easily retaken 
by our fleet under Corn’r Macomb, 
who captured a few prisoners, some 
guns and warlike stores. 

Of Burnside’s extensive conquests 
in Hortli Carolina, but little more 
than Hewhern and Roanoke . island 
remained to iis, after the loss of 
Plymouth and the abandonment of 
Washington; and Hoke was intent 
on reducing our possessions still fur- 
ther, when the pressure of our ad- 
vance in Virginia summoned the 
greater part of his force to the de- 
fense of Richmond. 

Two or three nnimjoortaut raiding 
expeditions were sent out from Hew- 
bern during the Summer; and one 
from Roanoke island, led by G-en, 
Wild and composed of colored troops, 
penetrated far into Camden county; 
bringing off 2,500 slaves, many horses 
and cattle, and destroying much, 
grain; at a tbtal cost of 13 men. 


Oct. 27. 


ai. 
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XXIV. 

THE WAE BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI IK 1864. 

BANKS— STEELE— EOSECRANS. 


G-en. Banks was in New Orleans, 
intent on farther operations against | 
Texas by way of Galveston and the j 
sea-coast, when he received* a dis- , 
patch from Halleck, prescribing (or, 
as Halleck says, “suggesting”) a to- 
tally dijferent plan of campaign. Its 
line of operations was the Bed river ; 
its object, the capture of Shreveport, 

. with the rout and dispersion of Ilirby 
Smith’s army, culminating in the re- 
covery of Texas and a boundless sup- 
ply of cotton for our mills and for ex- 
port. To this end, Admiral Porter, 
with a strong fleet of iron-clads and 
transports, was to embark at Vicks- 
burg, 10,000 of Sherman’s old army 
under Gen. A. J. Smith, and move 
with them up Bed river, capturing 
by the way Fort de Biissy, remov- 
ing all impediments, and meeting at 
Alexandria Gen. Banks, who, with his 

15.000 to 17,000 disposable men, was 
to march overland from the Atchafa- 
laya to the designated point of junc- 
tion; while Gen. Steele, with the bulk 
(15,000) of Ills Arkansas force, was 
to move on Shreveport directly from 
Little Bock. In other words : we 
were to threaten Slu-eveport with 

40.000 men, so disposed that the en- 
emjr, with a compact, mobile force of 
25,000, might light them all in turn 
with superior numbers, and so cut 


them up in detail. It was a very 
old blunder, so often repeated in our 
struggle that none could plead igiio- - 
ranee of its oft-tested and certain 
effect ; but braying in a mortar 
■would be effective only with those 
who do not need it. Had Steele’s 
men been brought down the Arkan- 
sas in boats, and added to Banks’s 
and Smith’s forces, tlie issue must 
almost certainly have been difler- 
ent. But Gen. Steele’s demonstra- 
tion, though designed to he simulta- 
neons and cooperative with Banks’s, 
was entirely “inclependent ; "^vliile 
Gen. Smith’s cpiota was only loaned 
to Banks for a brief period, and was 
subject to I’ecall in entire disregard 
of his authority. Had such* a move- 
ment missed failing, it would have 
been a disparagement of good gen- 
eralship evermore. 

Banks’s own force was to have 
moved from Eranklin on the 7th of 
Marcli, so as to he at Alexandria on 
the I7tli : but the General was busy 
at New Orleans, and intrusted the 
immediate command of his force to 
Gen. Franklin ; who was not ready 
to start ti^^-fhe 13th, and had not 
fully re^hed Alexandria till tlie 
25th; though his cavalry advance, 
under Gen. A. L. Lee, had arrived 
on the 19th. 


^ Jan. a3, iSO-i. 

^ Gen. Bank.?, before the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War,: testitied that — 

“Tlie trulli was, that while four forces — Gen. 
Steele’s, Gen. Sherman’s (under Gen.* Smith), 
Admiral Porter’s, and my own — ^were operating 
together, neitlier one of them had a right to give 


any order to the other. Gen. Srailli never made 
any report to me, hut considered his as substan- 
tially an independent force. * * * It took us 20 
•days to communicate with Gen. Steele ; and then 
we could only state our own po.sition, a.sk what 
he was doing, and give advice ; but we could 
not tell whether he followed the advice or not, 
nor what he was doing.” 
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Ere tHs, Admiral Porter, with 15 
iron-dads and four lighter steam- 
boats, had reached “ the mouth of 
Ked river, where he was joined* by 
Gen. A. J. Smith and. his io, 000 men 
ill transports, and proceeded next day, 
pioneered by the Eastport, up the Eed 
to Simmsport, which was evacuated 
1)y the Rebels, who fell back on Fort 
de Russy. Nine of our gunboats en- 
tered the Atchafalaya, followed by 
the land force; while the residue, 
followed by the transports, continued 
up the Red, where the Eastport, in 
advance, w^as for hours engaged in 
removing the Rebel obstructions of 
piles and chains in the channel, wdiich 
months had been given to construct- 
ing and strengthening. 'J'hese being 
disposed of, the Eastport and Reosho 
passed them, and pushed forward to 
Fort de Russy, where Smith had by 
this time arrived; and he, after a 
few shots from the Eastport, assault- 
ed and carried the works, capturing 
10 guns and 283 prisoners. Smith, 
who had started from Simmsport at 
daylight, marched 40 miles, built a 
bridge that detained him two hours, 
taken a large and strong fort by as- 
sault, after considerable skirmishing 
and cannon-firing, had his day’s 
work done and the fort fully in pos- 
session befoi*e sunset. The main 
. Rebel force, about 5,, 000 strong, un- 
der Gen. "Walker, ret]«eated up the 
river. Porter at once senKhis swift- 
est vessels up to Alexandria, which 
w'as abandoned without a struggle.® 


The Eastport had come up the night 
before. 

But here commenced the real dif- 
ficulties of the undertaking. There 
was hardly water enough in the river 
to float our heavy iron-dads up to 
this point ; and here was a considera- 
ble fall or rapid, up which about half 
of them were forced with great eifort. 
Porter wisely left five or six of tlio 
heaviest below, though Banksdeem ed 
naval cooperation essential to tJie 
success of the undertaking. One lios- 
pital-ship was sunk and lost in get- 
ting up. As there was but 6 feet 
water in the channel at the fall, 
while our vessels drew from 7-|- to 10 
feet, it is not surprising that 7 or 8 
days" were spent in getting over those 
vessels that went higher. During the 
halt here, Gen. Warner, with four 
brigades of Smith’s coips, surprised’ 
a Rebel post at Henderson’s bill, 21 
miles westward, capturing 4 guns, 
250 men, and 200 horses. 

But embarrassments multiplied. 
Gen. McPherson, now in command 
at Yickshurg, called for the return’ 
of the marine brigade, 3,000 strong, 
of Smith’s corps, to its special duty 
of guarding the Mississippi from 
raids ; and it had to be sent. Then 
it was found necessary to make Alex- 
andria a depot of supplies, which 
could nob he carried farther; and 
Gen. 0. Grover’s division of 3,000 
more were left to garrison it. And, 
as no cooperation could be expcc;ted 
from Steele,® Banks’s 40,000 men 


“ March I. March 11. ® March 16. 

® Marcli 26 to April 3. March 21. 

® Banks says, in his official report : 

“The partial disintegration of the several 
commands assigned to this expedition was a 
cause of embarrassinent, though noi; entirely 
of failure. The comrhand of Maj.-Gen. Steele, 
which I was informed by Maj.-Gen. Sherman 
would be about 15,000, was in fact but tjOOO, 


and operating upon a line several hundred miles 
distant, with purposes and results entirely un- 
known to me. Eeb. 5, I was informed by Gen. 
Steele that, if any advance was to be made, it 
must he by the Washita and Red rivers ; and 
that he roight .be able to move his command, by 
the way. of Pine Bluff, to Monroe, for this pur- 
pose. This would have united our forces on 
Red river, and insured the success of the cam- 
paign. Feb. 28, he informed me that ho could 
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•vrere already reduced, tliougli scarce- 
ly a shot had been fired, to about 
20,000. Part of these had already 
been pushed on, SO miles farther, to 


hlatchitoclies® — the enemy skirmish- 
ing sharply at intervals with our van, 
but making no stubborn resistance. 
Gen. A. L, Lee, scouting in advance to 
Pleasant Hill, 36 miles farther, found 
the enemy in force ; while some of 
Price’s men, here taken prisoners, 
reported a concentration in that 
neighboz’hood of troops from Texas 
(under Green) and from Arkansas ; 
raising the aggregate Kebel force 
barring the road to Shreveport to 
about 25,000 men, with Y6 guns. 

Shreveport was 100 miles from 
Katchitoches — the direct road (which 
was taken) passing through a sandy, 
baiTen, mainly pine-covered, nearly 
uninhabited country. The river, 
which had been confidently expected 
to rise, was unequivocally, steadily 
falling ; and ohr gunboats could not 
pass Grand Ecore.'® 

Banks should have stopped here ; 
but Smith’s corps must soon leave, in 
obedience to peremptory orders from 
Gen. Grant, who had work cut out 
for it elsewhere ; and Banks’s array, 
its General inclusive, was hungry 
for Shreveport. A partisan encouii- 


not move by "way of Monroe ; and March 4, the 
day before my command was ordered to move, 
I was informed by Gen. Sherman that lie had 
written to Gen. Steele ‘to push straight for 
Shreveport.’ March 5, I was informed by Gen. 
Halleck that he had no information of Gen. 
Steele’s plans, further than th.at he would be di- 
rected to facilitate my operations toward Shreve- 
port. March 10, Gen. Steele informed me that 
the objeetions to the route I wished him to take 
(by the way of Red river) were stronger than 
ever, and that he ‘would move with all his 
available force (about 1,000 men) to Washington, 
and thoHco to Shreveport.’ 1 received informar 
tion, March 26, dated March 15, from Maj.-Gen. 
Halleck, that he had ‘directed Gen, Sleolo to 
make a real more, as suggested by you (Banks), 
instead of a demomtratmi, as he (Steele) thought 
advisable.’ In April, Gen, Halleck informed mo 
that lie had telegraphed Gen. Steele ‘ to cooper- 
ate with you (Banks) on Red river, with all 
his available forces.’ April 16, 1 was informed, 
under date of the 10th, by Gen. Sherman, that 
Gen. Steele’s entire force would ciioperate with 
Tae and the navy. In May, I received informa- 


tion from Gen. Steele, dated April 28, that he 
could not leave Camden unless supplies "were 
sent to him, as those of the country were ex- 
hausted; that we ‘could not help each other 
operating on lines so wide apart;’ that he could 
not say definitely that he could join me ‘ at any 
point on Red river at any given time and, from 
the distance that separated us, that I could ren- 
der no assistanegifto him — an opinion in which I 
entirely concjsffrefo I never received authority 
to give or^rs to Gen. Steele. My instructions 
limited moao communicating wdth him upon the 
subject of the expedition. I have no doubt 
that Gon. Steele did all in his power to insure 
success; but, as communication with him was 
necessarily by special messenger, and occupied 
from 15 to 20 clays at each communication, it 
was impossible for either of us fully to compre- 
hend the relative positions of the two armies, or 
to assist or to support each other.” 

” April 2-3. 

“ Niitchitoohes is on the old (deserted) chan- 
nel of Red river ; Grand Ecore is on its nm chan- 
nel, four miles farther north. 
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ter,^ nortb. of Bed river, between 
Col. 0. P. Gooding’s brigade of 1,500 
cavalry and a Bebel force under 
Harrison, wberein Gooding came out 
ahead, stimulated the pervading ea- 
gerness to advance. 

‘^Forward’ was the word, and 
Hatehitoches was left behind on tlie 
Cth : Gen. A. L. Lee, witb the cav- 
alry, in tlie van; next, Gen. Ban- 
sorn, with two thin divisions of the 
13th corps ; then Gen. Emory, with 
the Ist division of the 19th corps and 
a Black brigade ; the whole advance 
immediately commanded by Gen. W. 
B. Franklin ; Gen. A. J. Smith, with 
part of the 16tli corps, followed next 
morning ; but, as the iroii-clads had 
been unavoidably left behind, a divi- 
sion of ,the I'Tth corps, 2,500 strong, 
under Gen. T. Kilhy Smith, was 
guarding the transports creeping np 
the river, under orders to halt and 
communicate with the army at Boggy 
bayou, half way to Shreveport. Gen. 
Banks left Grand Ecore on the morn- 
ing of the Ttli, reaching the van at 
Pleasant Hill bsfore night. A rain 
that day, which had greatly retarded 
the rear of our extended column, had 
not reached its front. 

Gen. Banks found that Lee had that 
afternoon had a sharp fight with a 
body of Kebels ; worsting and driving 
them 9 miles to St. Patrick’s bayou, 
Avhere our van halted for the night. 
Our loss in this aflair was^^ naen. 

Gen. Lee jaushed on at daybreak 
next morning ; driving the enemy 
three miles farther to Sabixe Okoss- 
IhaxDS, three miles below Mansfi.eld, 
w' here ho encountered the Eebel ‘ Ar- 
my of the trans-Mississippi,’ under 
Kirby Smith, Dick Taylor, Mouton, 
and Green, numbering not less than 


20,000 men. Here Banks, reaching 
our front at 1|- p. m., found our men 
in line of battle, the skirmishers hotly 
engaged; the main body of the foe 
hidden in j)me woods behind the 
crest of a hill, across which ran the 
only road to Shreveport. 

Banks had passed Franklin some 
miles back, and had ordered him to 
send forward a brigade of iniiantry 
and close up to the front ; and he now 
sent back to hnrry him up. Gen. 
Hansom, with a single brigade of 
infantry, had already come np when 
Banks arrived, Lee was ordered to 
hold his ground, but not attempt to 
advance. Messenger after messenger 
was sent back to hurry Franklin; 
the skirmishing growing gradually 
hotter; until, at 4|- p. m., the Eebels 
having, in overwlielming force, out- 
flanked our handful on both wings, 
made a grand charge, which was 
gallantly resisted ; but the odds were 
three or four to one, and our front 
recoiled from the field wherein their 
line was formed to the woods this 
side, losing heavily. 

It was now 5 p. m. Gen. Franklin 
had come up, with Gen. Cameron’s 
I (3d) division of the 13th corps, and a 
new and somewhat stronger line was 
formed; which the exulting foe at 
once fianked and charged, crushing 
it back in spite of its desp)ei'ate re- 
sistance. And now the narrow, 
winding forest-road was found so 
choked with the supply-train of Lee’s 
division that any orderly retreat ].ie- 
came impossible, and 10 of Tiansora’s 
guns were lost, with perhaps 1,000 
prisoners, inclnding Ool. Emerson, 
67th Indiana. Gens. Fraiildin and 
Hansom, and Col. E-obinson, 3d cav- 
alry brigade, were wonnded, and Col. 


‘ April 4. 
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J. TV'. YancG, 96tli Ohio, and Lt.-Col. 
TYeb’b, VTth Illinois, Idllecl. Eepeat- 
ed attempts to reform oiir disheart- 
ened men, so as to present a fresh 
"barrier to the enemy’s victorious ad- 
vance, proved of no avail. The 
Press (Philadelphia) had a corre- 
spondent watching the fight, rrho thus 
reports its melancholy finale : 

“ The reader will understand that oiir 
forces were in an. open space — a pine-wood 
clearing — that our line of advance was one 
single, narrow road ; and that, having made 
the attack onrselves, we found the enemy 
superior, and were compelled to make a de- 
fensive fight. There were other troubles. 
The country was so formed that artillery 
was almost useless. We could not place a 
battery without exposing it in a manner 
that suggested madness; and yet we had 
the guns, and were compelled to fight them. 
A further disadvantage was to he found in 
the long trains that followed the different 
divisions. The cavalry had the advance; 
immediately behind, came the baggage- 
wagons, moving in a slow, cumbersome 
manner, and retarding the movements of 
the infantry. This made it impossible for 
ns to have our divisions in supporting dis- 
tance ; and, when the time came for that 
support, it could not he rendered. Gen. 
Banks perceived this at once ; hut it was 
too late to remedy it, and he was compelled 
to fight the battle in the best manner pos- ’ 
sihle. Ransom’s division had been engaged 
and routed. Cameron’s division was in the 
thickest of the fight. Gen. Franklin had 
arrived on the field, and a division of his 
magnificent corps, under Gen. Emory, was 
pushing along rapidly. Gen. .Banks person- 
ally directed the tigJit. Every thing that 
ruau could do he did. Occupying a position 
so exposed that nearly every horse ridden 
by his staff was wounded, and niaixy killed, 
ho constantly disregarded the entreaties of 
tho.se around, who begged that he would 
retire to sojuo less exposed position. Gen. 
Stone, his chief of stall’, with his sad, earnest 
face, that seemed to wear an unusuaT ex- 
pression, was constantly at the front, and 
by his reckless bravery did much to encour- 
age the men. And so the fight raged. The 
enemy were pushing a temporary advan- 
tage. Our army was merely forming into 
position to make a sure battle. 

“ Then came one of those unaccountable 
events that no genius or courage can con- 
trol. I find it impossible to describe a 
scene so sudden and bewildering, although 
.•4; r- ' I "Was present, partly an actor, partly a 


spectatoi*, and. saw plainly every tiling tliat 
took place. The battle was progressing 
vigorously. The musketry firing was loud 
and continuous; and, having laaiovtu-ed 
from the danger experienced by Ransom’s 
division, we felt secure of the position. I 
was slowly riding along the edge of a 
wood, conversing with a friend, who had 
just ridden up, xibout the events and pros- 
pects of tlie day. We had drawn into 
the side of the wood to allow an aramuni- 
tion wagon to pass ; and, although many 
were observed going to the rear, some on 
foot and some on horseback, we regarded it 
as an occurrence familiar to every battle, 
and it occasioned nothing but a passing re- 
mark. 

‘‘ I noticed that most of those thus wildly 
riding to the rear were negroes, hangers-on, 
and serving-men; for, now that we have 
gone so deeply into tliis alaveholding coun- 
try, every non-commissioned oflicer lias a 
servant, and every servant a mule. These 
people were the first to show any panic ; 
but their scamper along the road only gave 
amusement to the soldiers, who pelted them 
with stones and whipped their flying ani- 
mals with sticks to increase tlieir speed. 
Suddenly, tlier# urns a rush, a shout, the 
crashing of ti’ees, the breaking down of rails, 
the rush and scamper of men. It was as 
sudden as though a tlmrider-bolt had fallen 
among ns and set the pines on fire. What 
caused it, or when it commenced, no one 
knew. I turned to my companion to in- 
quire the reason of this extraordinary jxro- 
ceeding; but, before he had a chance to 
reply, vvo found ourselves swallow^ed up, as 
it were, in a hissing^ seething, bubbling 
whirlpool of agitated men. We could not, 
avoid the current; we could not stem it; 
and, if we hoped to live in that mad com- 
pany, wm must ride with the rest of them. 
Our line of buttle had given way, Gen. 
Banks took off his hat and iuiplorccl his men 
to remain ; his stati-ofiicers did the same : 
but it was of no avail. Then the General 
drew his saber and endeavored to rally his 
men ; but they would not listen. Behiml 
him, the l^hcfls were sliouting and advanc- 
ing. Th^m- musket-balls filled the air witli 
that str^igo, file-ra.sping sound that war has 
made familiar to our fighting men. The 
teams wore abandoned by the drivers, the 
traces cut, and the animals ridden off by 
the frightened men. Bareheaded riders 
rode with agony in their faces ; and, for at 
least ten minutes, it seemed as if we were 
going to destruction together. It was my 
fortune to see the first battle of Bull Run, 
and to be among those who made that cele- 
brated midnight retreat toward W''ashing- 
ton. The retreat of the 4th division was 
as much a rout as that of the first Federal 
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army, with the exception that fewer men 
were engaged, and our men fought here 
witli a valor that was not shown on that 
serious, sad, mock-heroic day in July.” “ 

Gen. Emory, advancing beliind 
Eraiildin, had been ea.rly advised 
that matters were dubious at the 
front, and directed to take a position 
'wherein to stop the mischief. Ad- 
vancing four miles farther, he halted 
his division at Pleasant Gbove, 
three miles hehind Sahine Cross- 
roads, and disposed it for the emer- 
gency. It held the western edge of 
a wood, with an open field in front, 
sloping toward Mansfield; and here 
Gen. Dwight formed liis (1st) bri- 
gade across the road, with the 3d, 
Col. Lewis Benedict, on his left; 

“ xi grumbling private of the Ohio thus 
sums up his view of this aflair : 

“The battle was shockm"ly managed. It 
was, no doubt, a surprise on the Cteneral com- 
manding. He endeavored to charge the enemy 
with a baggage-train, but it did n’t work. * * * 
Gens. Banks and Franklin did n’t believe there 
was any force in our front but a few skirmish- 
ers, and, by their incredulity, lost the day.” 

A letter to Tha Missouri Republican has the 
following : 

“ About 3 p. M., when within two miles of 
Man.sfleld, the advanw, consisting of cavalry, 
artillery, and the 4th division, 13th army corps, 

■ while marching through a dense pine forest, 
there being a thick undergrowth of pine.s on 
either side of the road, were attacked by the Re- 
bels in great force, on both flanks and in front. 
The engagement soon became general: the Re- 
bels suddenly opening with artillery and mus- 
ketry, charging our surprised and panic-stricken 
columns with terrific yells, evincing a daring 
and determination worthy of a better cause. 
Gen. Banks and G en. Franklin hurried to the 
front, and were in the thickest of the fight. 
The artillery was speedil}’’ put in piS^tion at the 
extreiae front, and, for a while, diu excellent 
service. Finding the front rather too Dangerous 
for Major-Generals, Banks and Franklin return- 
ed to the rear of the wagon-train, just in time to 
save themselves from capture, as the Rebels 
pressed upon both sides of our army with 
crushing effect. A ball passed through Gen. 
Banks’s hat. Every thing was soon in the 
wildest confusion; tlie w'agoii-train, being in the 
rear and in the narrow road, attempted to turn 
round to fall back, and completely blocked up 
the way, cutting off the advance both, from a. 
way of retreat and from reenforcements. The 
Rebels had formed in the shape of an isosceles 


tbe 2d, Gen. McMillen, in. reserve ; 
tbe 161st N. York, Lt.-Ool. Ivlnscy, 
being thrown out in advance as skir- 
mishers; Lee’s and Franklin’s flying 
columns being allowed to pass 
tkroiigh and form (if they would) 
behind the living rampart thus erect- 
ed. 

Hardly was Emory’s fo.rination 
completed when the flushed Ilohels 
came headlong on, driving in our 
skirmishers pell-mell, and cliargi ng 
np the slope as though there were 
only the routed fugitives from the 
Cross-roads before tliem. Tbeii- left 
overlapping onr right, Gen. McMil- 
len was thrown forward on that 
wing, and our fire reserved until 

triangle, leaving the base open, and at the apex ' 
planting their artillery. Our advance marched 
directly into the triangle, having the two wings 
of the Rebel forces on either side of them. 
These wings were speedily connected, compel- 
ling our forces to retreat or surrender.. The bat- 
teries above mentioned, consisting of 20 pieces 
in all, were now captured, together with nearly 
all their officers and men. The Chicago Mercan- 
tile battery was captured entire, and I am in- 
formed that all her officers and men fell into the 
liands of the enemy. The 4th division, 1 3th 
corps, 2,800 men, under Gen. Ransom, and Gen. 
Leo's cavalry, about 3,000 strong, arid the bat- 
teries above mentioned, were the forces in ad- 
vance of the wagon-traim These forces fought 
desperately for a while, but gave way to the 
superior numbers of the Rebels, and retreated 
in great precipitation. The scene of this retreat 
beggars all description. Gen. Franklin said of 
it, that ‘ Bull Run was not a circumstance in 
comparison.’ Gen. Ransom was woimdud in 
the knee, but rode off the field before ho was 
compelled, by loss of blood, to dismount. Capt, . 
Dickey, of Gen. Ransom’s staff, was shot through 
the head and killed instantly. His body 
was left on the field. The position of the wag- 
on-train in the narrow road was the great blun- 
der of the affair. The rear was completely 
blocked up, rendering tlie retreat very difficult, 
and, in fact, almost impossible. Cavalry horses 
were dashing at full speed through the roads, 
endangering infantry and other pedestrians more 
than Rebel musketry: the retreat having be- 
come so precipitate that all attempts to make a 
stand, for a while, seemed impossible. 

“ The immense baggage and supply train of 
Gen. Lee’s cavalry, consisting of 269 wagons, 
nearly all fell into the hands of the enemy, to- 
gether with the mules attached thereto.’ ’ 

“ Of Albany, H.Y. 
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they were close upon our line ; when 
a deadly volley swept them down 
like grass ; Gen. Montoii being 
among the killed. But, though 
somewhat ar.tonishcd, they were not 
di'<iiiayed; their superiority in num- 
hers more than counterbalancing our 
advantage of position. .For an hour 
and a half, the fighting continued at 
close (piarters, till darkness arrested 
it — all the enemy s impetuous charges 
liaxdng been repelled by tlie steady 
valor (jf our men ; their losses being 
at least double ours. Emory’s divi- 
sion had saved our army, and prob- 
ably our fleet also.*'* 

Smith’s veterans were still behind. 
To remain on the ground watered 
with the blood of both armies was to 
fight again at daylight with half our 
force against every fighting Ilebol 
between Shreveport and the Missis- 
sippi. To retreat would enable the 
worsted foe to claim a second victory. 
Banks preferred tlie substance to tbe 
shadow, aiid fell back unmolested 
during the night 15 miles, to Pleas- 
ant IIill: Gen. Emory covering tlie 


retreat, after burying his dead and 
caring for bis wounded, and. only 
reaching our new position at S-^- 
A. M.*" 

Thus far, we had fought against 
fearful odds — odds that need nut, 
therefore, should not, have been en- 
countered. At Pleasant Hill, tlio 
case was somewhat altered. Gen, 
Smith had arrived and halted here 
at night, as had Col. Dickey's Black 
brigade; swelling Banks’s forces to 
fully 15,000 men. B ut for y esterclay’s 
disasters, it niiglit hare been nearly 
20,000. Our line of battle was form- 
ed with Franklin’s three brigades in 
front, supported by Smith's, wliere- 
of the 2d, comi)oscd of the ITth, 2Tth, 
and 32d Iowa, and tlie 24rth Missouri, 
under Col. ITio. T. Shaw, ITthlowa, 
wore formed dh’ectly across the main 
road to Shreveport, 'whereon the Be- 
hels mast advance, along the thinly 
wooded bro-sv of a slight acclivity, 
half a niile west of tbe gentle emi- 
nence and petty village of Pleasant 
Hill; tliongli the bulk of our army 
was formed, and "^inost of the 


“ The Chicago Tribuuc^s correspoiideiit says : 

" About a hfilf a mile from the field, the 3d 
division, IDth corps, under Gen. Cameron, came 
•up and forineci in line of battle; and here two 
p,-nns nftiie Mercantile battery were put in posh 
tinn and opened with j^nod etibet upon the ene- 
my. For a short time, it seemed as if a success- 
ful rallv would ho made at Ihi.s point; but the 
eil’orr, was in vain. The entire sbreugtli of the 
hit division ou the field was only 1,600 men, and, 
after a j-luirt and (’ouva!>'uous resistance, the lino 
gave way. A check, hoAvcver, had been p:iven 
to the panic, and niany of the troops formed into 
squads and coniinucd t1ie retreat in liottor order. 
Ki'tidc'nt aid was also rouderodhy Ool. Robinson, 
cnmmaiuliuji; a cavalry brig,ide detailed to guard 
the trains, wiio, hearing’ the rapidly approaching 
liring, hastened w’ith a, large ijorlion of his com- 
mand to the front, and, wheeling into line in 
])pvfect order, delivered a most destructive vol- 
ley into tlic llebels, who wore swarming in the 
road, and tlu'n fell back in good order. For full 
a mile from the place where Cameron’s division 
luirl met us, the retreat waS' continued ; the Re- 
bels following closely upon onr heels, and keep- 
ing up a coutinuoua lire, when, all at once, as 


we emerged into a more open piece of woods, we 
came upon Emory’s division, of the 19th corps, 
forming in mugnifioeut order in lino of battle 
across the road. 

“ Opening their ranks to permit the retreating 
forces to inuss tlirough, each regiment of this 
fine division, closing up ou the duublo-iiuick, 
quietly awaited the aiiprouch of tlie Rebels; 
and, within less than live rniiiules, ou they came, 
scriianiing and tiring as tiiey ad\ aueed, but still 
in good order aitil ■\vith closi d ranks. All at 
onoe, from t^t firm line of gallant soldiers that 
now stood g |0 bravely between us and our pur- 
suing foes, there came forth a course of rever- 
berating thunders that rolled from flank to flank 
in ouo continuous peal, sending a storm of lead- 
en hail into the Rebel ranks that swept (in 'in 
back in dismay, and left the gro-und covered 
with their killed and wouiided. Jii vain tlie Re- 
bels strove to rally against this terrific fire. At 
every effort, they -were repuL-erl ; and, afri.r a 
eliort conte.st. they fell back, cvidentl.y most ter- 
ribly punished. It tvas now' quite dark, and 
each party bivouacked on the held.” 

April 9. 
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fighting took place, on the right 
of the road : our left being refused, 
■with strong reserves posted upon 
and around Pleasant Hill, to be 
used as circumstances should dic- 
tate. 

The Eebels had followed our re- 
treating column from Pleasant Grove, 
but not sharply ; and they, from about 
11 A. M., cautiously skirmished and • 
felt of our lines, to find a weak point, 
wdiile their forces were coining up 
and getting into position, till about 4 
p. M., before making a serious attack. 
Meantime, Banks had dispatched his 
trains and heavy artillery, guarded 
by most of our cavalry, with the 
Black troops and the remains of Ean- 
som’s pulverized division, on the road 
to Grand Ecore ; thus weal:ening our 
force at the front, in fhe belief that 
they would not attack till the mor- 
row. Oiir remaining brigade of cav- 
alry, Col. O. P. Gooding, had been 
sent out to reconnoiter a mile or two 
on the road to Shreveport, and had 
been roughly handled. But now, a 
Eebel battery opened, and their in- 
fantry advanced; -when, their inten- 
tion of turning oiir right becoming 
manifest, Emory’s 3d brigade. Col. 
Benedict, moved to the support of 
Ins 1st on that fiank, and Shaw’s 
brigade of Smith’s corps aforesaid 
moved forward and took its position 
in onr front ; so that, when the ene- 
my charged in earnest, 0m brunt 
of the fight fell on this galhint bri- 

A newspaper correspondent on tEe field 
writes : 

“ Ool. W. T. Sha'W, o.oniraanding the 2d bri- 
gade, 3d division, Kith corps, deserves great 
credit for the able manner in which; he suppresses 
Eebel cavalry charges. Ool. Sweitzer of the — — 
Te-vas cavahy, undertook to break GoL Shaw’s 
lines by a charge. Orders were given to ‘ Re- 
serve your fire, hoys, until ho gets within 
thirty yards, and then give it to. hitnl’ As 
the cavalry dashed on at a gallop, each infan- 


AT PLEASANT HILL. 

gade. It eonld hardly have found 
one more able or willing to meet 
it.*® 

At 4 F. M., the Eebel skirmish-fire 
had seemed suddenly to increase and 
become general ; but it soon died 
away almost wholly, as if the courage 
to attack had failed. But a few mi- 
nutes elapsed, ho-umver, till oin sldr- 
■mishers were driven in by two charg- 
ing columns, advancing obliquely 
against our left center, and striking 
heavily Emory’s 3d brigade, Col. 
Lewis Benedict, wliicb, after fighting 
desperately, gave way, and was slow- 
ly pushed back on onr reserves : hut 
not till Ool. Benedict had been 
wounded. Emory’s 1st and 2d bri- 
gades were soon enveloped on tliree 
sides in overwhelming force and 
crowded back ; the enemy now jiass- 
ing our right and center in eager 
pursuit, and pressing on nearly to 
Gen. Smith’s position in reserve ; 
when, after an exchange of several 
volleys, he was charged in turn by 
Smith’s Western veterans, led by 
Gen. Mower, and by Emory’s divi- 
sion, now formed on their .right, and 
fairly routed ; part of the foe being 
driven two miles : the 49th Illinois, 
Maj. Morgan, rushing upon one of 
their batteries, taking two of its guns, 
and 100 prisoners. The 58th Illinois, 
brigaded with the 89th Indiana and 
119th Illinois, striking the enemy in 
flank, retook one of our lost battcnles, 
and captured 400 prisoners, wdth 6 

tryman had selected his victim, and, waiting 
till the three- or four hundred were within 
about forty yards, the hltb Iowa emptied 
nearly every saddle as quickly as though tlio 
order had been given to dismount. 

“Out of this Rebel cavalry regiment, not 
1 more than ten men escaped; and the w.halQ 
■ movement was done with that terrible deatli- 
. alacrity which the science of war teaches, and 
1 the a-v^ul reality of which the eye alone can de- 
• scribe to the soul.” 
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caissons and their liorses.^^ Gen. M. 
M. Parsons, of Mo., was among the 
Eehel killed. The fall of the brave 
Col. Benedict — ^wounded a second 
time, and now rnortallj, as he charg- 
ed at the head of his brigade, with a 
shout of triumph on his lips — ^was 
part of the cost of this undeniable 
victory. 

That the battle of Pleasant Hill 
was bravely fought against odds in 
numbers and dearly won by our 
soldiers, is not fairly disputable; 
though the fact that Gen. Banks de- 
cided to follow, before morning, that 
considerable portion of his army 
which, before it commenced, he had 
started, guarding his trains, on the 
road to Grand Ecore, has thrown 
some haze over the result. But Pol- 
lard — who always claims a Pebel 
victory where it is possible to do so 
— makes no victory out of this ; while 
Dick Taylor — who addresses the Pe- 
bel army as “ Major-General com- 


manding,” though Kirby Smith w'as 
commander of the department, and 
probably not so far off as Shreveport 
— after claiming 21 guns, 2,500 pris- 
oners, 250 wagons, and many stands 
of colors, as trophies of the preced- 
ing day’s triumph, is only able to 
say this of the battle of Pleasant 
Hill: 

“ The gallant divisions from Missouri and 
Arkansas, unfortunately absent on tlie 8th 
instant, marched 45 miles in two days, to 
share the glories of Pleasant Hill. This was 
emphatically the soldiers’ victory. In spite 
of the strength of the enemy’s position, held 
by fresh troops of tlie 16th corps, yonr valor 
and devotion trinmphed over all. Darkness 
closed one of the hottest fights of the 
war. The morning of the ioth instant 
dawned upon a flying foe, with our cav- 
alry ill pursuit, capturing prisoners at every 
step.” 

Ho prisoners \_ioe took at least 
500] ; no guns I'we took several] ; no 
colors; no trophies of any kind — 
nothing hut the fact that Banks re- 
treated after the battle, is cited to 
give color to a Rebel claim of tii- 


. ” The N'eia York Ilerdd's correspondent says : 

“ At twenty minutes past 5, the enemy ap- 
peared on the plain at the edge of the woods, 
and the battle commenced : our batteries open- 
ing upon him with case-shell as he marched at 
doublc-cpiick across the field to the attack. 

“ Our left, Col. Benedict’s .bi’igado, camo into 
action first ; and our riglit and center were en- 
gaged soon after. The battle now raged fiercely ; 
the air was full of lead and iron, and the roar 
of musketry and artillery incessant. The car- 
nage on both sides was fearful ; the men fighting 
almost hand to hand, and with great despera- 
tion. 

“ Nothing could exceed the determined brave- 
ry of our troop.s; but it was evident Emory’s 
division was fighting the whole Rebel army. 
Pres.=!ed at all points by overwhelming numbers, 
onr line fell back up tho hill to the 16th corps, 
which was concealed ju.st behind the crest. 
Taylor’s battery for a time fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

“ general Smith made ail preparations to re- 
ceive the advancing foe; and, as the human tide 
came rolling up the hill, he looked quietly on 
until the enemy were tdinost up to the muzzles 
of his guns ; when a shoot of flame flashed along 
his linos, and, with the crash of ten thousand 
thunders, musket-balls, mingled with grape and 
canister, swept the plain like a besom of de- 


struction. Hundreds fell dead and dying before 
that awful fire. “ 

“Scarcely had the seething lead left the guns 
when the word ‘ Charge I ’ was given, and 1,000 
brave men precipitated themselves upon the 
shattered ranks of the enemy. Emory’s divi- 
sion, which had only yielded to superior num- 
bers, and remained unbroken, now rushed for- 
ward and joined the 16th corps, driving the Re- 
bels rapidly down the hill to the woods, whore 
they broke and fled in the greatest confusion 
aud dismay. 

“ Col. Benedict, while gallantly leading his 
brigade iu tho charge, fell dead, pierced by live 
balls. 

“Tho battle wai(> fought, and the victory won. 
Our troops flawed the Rebels until night put 
an end to the pursuit. 

“ In tho fast chargo, wo recaptured Tajdor's 
battery, which had been lo.st iu tho earlier pai-t 
of the action, and retook two gun.s of Niin's 
battery, which had been lo.st in tlie battle of the 
preceding day. The 10-ponnder Parrott gun, 
which the Rebels captured last fall at Carrion 
Grow, was also retaken. 

“ Five hundred prisoners, all the dead and 
wounded, three battle-standards, and a large 
number of small arms, fell into our hands. 

“ Our victorious army slept upon the battle- 
field, which was one of the bloodiest of the 
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nmpli liere. The defeat is thus vir- 
tually confessed. 

But why did Banks retreat, when 
Ins soldiers were eager to advance, 
and efface the stinging recollection 
of the blundering disaster of the 
8th ? He says in his official report : 

“ At the close of the engagement, the vic- 
torious party found itself without rations 
and water. To clear the field for the fight, 
the train had been sent to the rear upon the 
sing’le line of communication through the 
wmods, and could not he brought to the 
front during the night. There was water 
neither for man nor beast, except such as the 
now exhausted wells had afforded during 
the day for miles around. Previous to the 
movement of the army from Natchitoches, ‘ 
orders had been given to the transport fleet, 
with a portion of the 16th corps, under the 
command of Gen. Ivilby Smith, to move up 
the river, if it was found practicable, to 
some point near Springfield handing, with a 
view of efleoting a junction with the army 
at that point on the river. The surplus .am- 
munition and supplies wei'e on hoard these 
transports. It was impossible to ascertain 
whether the fleet had been able to reach the 
point designated. Tlie rapidly falling river, 
and the increased difficulties of navigation, 
made it appear almost certam tliat it would 
not be able to attain the point .proposed. 
A squadron of cavalry, sent down to the 
river, accompanied by Mr. Young, of the 
engineer corps, w4o was thoroughly ac- 
u.ainted with the country, reported, on the 
ay of the battle, that no tidings of the fleet 
could bo obtained on the river; and we 
were compelled to assume that the increas- 
ing difficulties of navigation had prevented 
it, even if disaster had not occurred from 
the obstructions which the enemy had placed 
in the river. 

“These considerations, the absolute de- 
piivation of water for man or beast, the ex- 
haustion of rations, and the .failure to effect 
a connection with the fleet oi:>:^the river, 
made it necessary for the army, although 
victorious in the terrible struggld through 
Avhich it had just passed, to retreat to a 
point wdiere it would he certain of commu- 
nicating with the fleet, and wrhere it would 
h.avo an opportunity of reorganization. The 
shattered condition of the 13th army corps 
.and the cavalry made this indispensable. 
The wmimded were gathered from the bat- 
tle-field, placed in comfortable hospitals, 
and left under the care of competent sur- 
geons and assistants. The dead remaming 
on the fiedd w^ere, as far as possible, buried 
during the night. The next day, medical 
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supplies and provisions, wdth competent at- 
tendants, were sent in for the sustenance 
of the wounded ; and at daybreak the army 
reluctantly fell back to its position at Grand 
Ecore, for the purpose of communicating 
with the fleet and obtaining supplies; to 
the great disappointment of the troops, who, 
flushed with success, 'were eager for another* 
fight.” 

It certainly would Boem that the 
impulse of the soldiers was, in this 
ease, more trustworthy than the dis- 
cretion of the General. Bor, the 
want of water was at least as great 
on tlie part of the enemy as on ours, 
and can not have amounted to an 
absolute drouth in a region generally 
wooded and not absolutely flat, nor 
streamless, with Sabine river within 
a day’s march on one flank, and Bed 
river as near on the other. It is 
surely to be regretted that oiir army, if 
unable to advance, had not moved l)y 
tlie right flank to Bed river, or simply 
held its ground for two or three days, 
while its wounded were sent away to ' 
Grand Ecore, instead of being aban- 
doned to tbe enemy. 

Banks admits a loss of 18 guns 
only on the 8tli, with 125 wagons, 
and claims a gain of three guns on 
the 9th ; at the close of which clay, 
he reports that 

“ The troops held in reserve moved for- 
ward at the critical moment, and main- 
tained our position, from which t^e enemy 
was driven precipitately and with terrible 
destruction of life. He lied to tlie woods 
upon the right, and was pursued with great 
energy by the whole of our forces, until it 
was impossible in the darkness to distin- 
guish friend from foe. The losse.s weye 
great on both sides; hut that of the Kehels, 
as we could judge from tiie .T,pp)ear.ance of 
the battle-field, more than double our own.” 

Banks admits a total loss of 3,909 
men in the collisions of the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th of April. — 2S0 killed, 1,5-41 
wounded, and 2,150 missing, mostly 
prisoners— and says that we fought 
and won at Pleasant Hill with 15,000 
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against 22,000. The simple fact that 
Taylor, and Pollard after him, with 
Kirhy Smith’s report of the cam^ 
paign, are silent with regard to the 
Rebel losses, is eloquent on this 
point. Assuming Banks’s entire loss 
during this campaign at 6,000 men,- 
it is morally certain that he inflicted 
at least equal loss on the Rebels. 
Even in guns— counting those cap- 
tured with Fort de Russy — ^they had 
nothing to boast of. 

Still, the prestige of victory was 
with them, the mortification of high- 
raised, blasted hopes, with ns. We 
had undertaken to crush the Rebel 
power west of the Mississippi, and 
had fitted out costly expeditions — 
naval as well as military — for that 
end ; and had ingloriously failed. 
FTot only were the Rebels encour- 
aged by this, hut the timid and the 
wavering Louisianians and Texans 
were attached to the Rebel cause; 
while the cowering, silent, long-ex- 
pectant, heart-sick Unionists of the 
South-west were plunged into a new 
abyss of bitter anguish and despair. 


Gen. Banks fell hack, nnassailed, 
to Grand Eeorc; the enemy now 
giving more immediate attention to 
Porter’s fioet, ■which had worked its 
way slowly and lalxpriously np the 
river to Springfield landing ; where 
the Rebels had sunk a large steam- 
boat across the channel to arrest its 
p-!;pgress. Just as Porter was com- 
mencing operations for its removal, 
a courier from Gen. Banks brought 
tidings of the reverse at Sabine 
Cross-roads, and the recoil of our 
army ; with directions to turn back ; 
which were sadly obeyed. The river 
was remarkably low, and still fall- 


ing; the difficulty of navigating it 
with onr lighter gunboats and trans- 
ports almost insuperable ; and now 
the enemy commenced annoying us 
at every bend and from every covert ; 
the hanks being often so high that 
their sharp-shooters conld with per- 
fect impunity fire over them at the 
men hard at work on the decks of 
onr vessels, getting them over the 
numerous shoals and bars. The first 
attack was made at a point called 
Coushatta ; after that, Harrison, with 
1,900 cavalry, and 4 gnus, persistently 
annoyed ns: our vessels making at 
best hut 30 miles per day ; and com- 
pelled to tie up at night, which ena- 
bled him easily to keep up with them. 
At length,!® a more determined attack 
was made from the right or south 
bank, by 2,000 infantry (Texans) 
with 2 guns, led by Gen. Tom Green, 
whose head was blown ofi’ by a shell 
and one of his guns disabled, before 
his men could be quieted. Hever 
was attack more reckless than that 
made by his infuriated, rum-crazed 
followers, who fancied that they could 
carry gunboats in that narrow, crook- 
ed channel, h}’- infantry charges ; and 
would not he undeceived until the 
Lexington, Lt. G. M. Bach'c, got them 
under a raking fii’e of canister, which 
soon strewed the hank 'for a mile with 
their bodies. Porter reports their 
loss here at 6^)0. Killpy Smith’s land 
force of 'bourse euoperatod witli the 
gunhoat^fe in the contest. Tlie lesson 
was so impressive that 5,090 Roheds, 
who were hastening to intercejrt the 
fleet at a point below, concluded, on 
hearing of it, to defer the enterprise. 

Meantime, our fleet pursued its ar- 
duous voyage till, at Compte,"^® seve- 
ral being hopelessly aground, Porter 
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liastened down to Gen. Bants, at 
Grand Ecore, six miles below ; when 
troops were sent up to tbeir relief ; 
and tliey were brought down with- 
out further amioyance. 

At Grand Ecore, Porter found 
most of his larger vessels aground — 
several of them drawing a foot more 
water than there was on the bar at 
that point. ‘While he was getting 
them over, the Eastport, which had 
gone eight miles farther down, was 
sunk ; and several days’ hard work 
were required to stop 'her leaks, 
pump her out, and get her afloat 
again. By this time, Banks had 
concluded to continue his retreat to 
Alexandria and below — tbe return 
of Smith’s force to the other side of 
the Mississippi being imperatively 
required — and six days were con- 
sumed after the Eastport was afloat 
in arduous efforts to get her to Alex- 
andiia, she running fast aground 
eight times by the way. At last — 
Banks’s army being now 60 miles 
ahead, the Eastport having been 
divested of her guns to induce her 
to float, and only three of the lighter 
, gunboats left to convoy her — she 
went hard aground again, when 
scarcely thirty miles below Grand 
Ecore, and could not be got afloat ; 
whereon Porter reluctantly gave the 
order for her destruction— -Lt. Com’g 
Phelps being the last to-,^leave her, 
after applying a match to^the train 
whereby she was blown up, set on 
fire, and completely demolished. At | 
this moment, 1,200 Eebels, on the 
right bank, made a rush to board the 
Cricket, which stood out from the 
bank and opened on them with 
grape and canister, while the Port 
ilindman and another gunboat ob- 


tained a cross-fire on them, and in 
five minutes there^ was not a Bebel 
in sight ; nor did they again make 
their appearance till onr boats had 
reached Cane river, 20 miles below ; 
when, on rounding a point, they 
were saluted from the right bank by 
18 Eebel guns. „ 

The Cricket, acting Master H. IE 
Gorringe, was ahead, and received 
every shot from the Rebel battery ; 
most of them going through her. 
Her after gun was struck by a shell 
and disabled ; every gunner being 
killed or wounded. At tliat moment, 
another shell exploded by her for- 
ward gun, sweei^ing off every gunner, 
and, entering the fire-room, left but 
one man there unwounded. Her 
decks had by this time been de- 
serted. But Adm. Porter, who was 
on board, took command, improvis- 
ing gunners from the negroes on 
hoard, put an assistant in place of 
the chief engineer, who had been 
killed, stepped to the pilot-house, 
where one of the pilots had been 
wounded, and ordered her run by 
the battery ; and it was done, under 
a terrible fire. 

Admiral Porter now attempted to 
bead her up stream ; but this proved 
impracticable : so he let her drift 
around the ] 0 oint, so that he could, 
with his two still serviceable guns, 
shell the Eebel battery in the rear. 
In the disturbance thus occasioned, 
the light-draft Juliet and pump-boat 
Champion, lashed t<jgctl.ier, were 
enabled to escape from, under tlio 
hank where they had Ijelplessly 
drifted — out of the Hebei fire — the 
Juhet having been disabled and had 
her Bteam-pqoe cut by the Rebel balls. 
The Hindman, from above, now 
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joining tlie Cricket below in enfilad- 
ing the enemy’s battery, the Cham- 
pion Avas enabled to tOAV the Juliet 
to a place of comparative safety. 

- Still, the Hindman, dared not at- 
tempt to pass; so Porter, in the 
Cricket, ran down three or four 
miles to a point where he had di- 
rected two iron-clads from below to 
■meet him ; getting aground by the 
way, and losing three hours in get- 
ting afloat again. He reached the 
appointed rendezvous after dark; 
finding there the iron-clad Osage 
fighting a Hebei field-battery on 
shore, at which the Lexington had 
heen firing also ; having been hulled 
fifteen times, but had only one man 
killed. Darkness now fell; and it 
was impossible to return to the 
Hindman ; which, however, ran the 
battery above, having her wheel- 
ropes cut away by their shot, and 
hence whirling around as she drifted 
by, being badly cut up in the pro- 
cess. The Juliet likewise got by, 
badly damaged, udth 15 of her crew 
killed or wounded ; while the Cricket 
had been hulled 38 times and had 25 
disabled — half her crew. The Hind- 
man had 3 killed and 4 wounded. 
The Champion Avas disabled, set on 
fire, and destroyed. 

Ho further annoyance was exp)eri- 
enced hi reaching Alexandria. Ad- 
miral Porter estimates tliat he had 
killed and Avounded at least 500 of 
the Eebclson his way down; wliUe his 
own loss was less than 100. The loss 
of Gen. Grbeii was severely felt by the 
enemy. Porter attributeshis reverses 
to the low state of the river ; saying ; 

I can not blame myself for coming up 
at the only season ivlien the river rises. 
All the [other] rivers are full and rising ; 
but Eed river is falling at the rate of two 


inches per day — a most unusual occur- 
rence — ^this river being always full till the 
middle of June.” 

It was reported that tlieHebels had 
induced this anomaly, by damming 
the outlets of several of the quite 
capacious lakes which discharge into 
this river. — — — 

Gen. Banks remained at Grand 
Ecore till the fleet was well on its 
way below; meantime, tbe Hebei 
General Bee, with some 8,000 men 
and 16 guns, had taken a strong po- 
sition at the crossing of Cane river, 
40 miles below, and, with the river 
on one hand and an impenetrable 
swamp on tbe other, expected to stop 
here our army ; which, when it should 
he deeply involved in front, the rest 
of the Hebei army Avas to strike in 
flank and rear. Banks, apprised of 
this arrangemenft, moved suddenly at 
daybreak from Grand Ecore, march- 
ing his army nearly the Avholc 40 miles, 
before halting for the night, so as to 
strike Beeunexpeetedly n ext morning. 

Arrived at the river, Emory, wdth 
I his 1st division, menaced the enemy 
I directly in front ; while Gen. H. W. 
j Birge, mth his own brigade and 
I Col. Francis Fessenden’s of the 19th 
1 (Franklin’s) corps, moving three miles 
' up stream, flanked the Hebei position, 

I striking heavily on its i-iglit ; the 
charge being led with great gallantry 
by Col. Fessenden, Avho Avas hero 
severely woiinued. The movement 
Avas a complete success : the Avorsted 
Hehels abandoning their position and 
retreating in disorder, on the Fort 
Jessup road, leading south-westward 
into Texas. Of course, the attack on 
Kilby Smith, coAmring our rear, fail- 
ed also ; the Hebei ebargo being re- 
pulsed, and not reneiYcd. Moiver’s 
(16th) corps was in line on Kilby 
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Smitli’s liglit, but bad no clianee to 
figbt. Otir Ipss bere at tbe front was 
200 ; Kilby Smith’s, at tbe rear, was 
only 60. The enemy’s must have 
been greater.”'* 

Here— as tbe return of G-en. Smitli’s 
force to its proper department bad 
long since been demanded, and was 
now imperatively insisted on — a far- 
ther retreat was deemed inevitable ; 
and the river v^as now so low that 
tbe fleet could not be got over tbe 
falls. For a time, its destruction 
seemed imminent ; but Lt.-Col. Jo- 
seph Bailey, engineer of tbe 19tb 
corps, bad foreseen this difficulty, 
and, on the battle-field of Pleasant 
Hill, while our troops awaited tbe 
Eebel onset, bad suggested to Gen. 
Fraiildin a means of overcoming it. 
Franklin approved the project; so 
did Banks, when it was imparted to 
him ; but Admiral Porter evinced 
no faith or interest in it till some 
time afterward. But Banks’s ofiicial 
sanction was sufficient ; so Bailey set 
to work,“‘ and soon bad a main dam 
of timber and stone constructed across 
tbe channel of tbe river — ^bere Y58 feet 
wide, 4 to 6 deep, and running at tbe 
rate of 10 miles per hour — a little be- 
low tbe fall, whereby the depth of wa- 
ter in tbe main channel on tbe rapid 
was increased over five feet. Eight or 
nine days’ work of many willing 
bands bad nearly completed this dam, 
and bad rendered tbe falls.^passable 
])y our largest boats above them, | 
when tbe impetuous current swept”® 
away a part of it ; whereupon, tbe 
Admiral — (who had several of bis 
gunboats at tbe bead, preparing to 
make tbe passage, and might have 
bad them taken down)~on rising 


next day, rode up and ordered tbe 
Lexington to be sent down before 
the water — ^by this time considerably 
lower— should have fallen too far; 
and this was obeyed with entire suc- 
cess- Tbe gunboat took the ebiite 
without a balk, and then rushed like 
an arrow through the narrow aper- 
ture in tbe lower clam ; pitched clown 
the roaring torrent ; bung for a mo- 
ment on the I’ocks below ; and was 
then swept on into deep water, wbeii 
she rounded gracefully to the bank, 
amid the thunderous cheer of thirty 
thousand loyal voices. She bad re- 
ceived no damage whatever. 

Porter, apprehensive that be bad 
seen tbe last of damhuilding, order- 
ed tbe Keosbo to follow directly ; 
her batches being battened down, 
and every precaution taken to in- 
sure her safe descent. But her pi- 
lot lost heart as be neared tlie leap, 
and stopped her engine ; so that for 
a moment her bull was submerged 
by tbe current. She rose directly, 
however, and was swept along to 
safety with only one hole knocked 
through her bottom, which was sto]3- 
ped the next hour ; the Hinclinan and 
Osage following her without acci- 
dent or damage. In fact, two sunk- 
en coal-boats, forming part of the 
dam, whose loss had been deplored, 
had only been forced around nearly 
parallel to tbe current, so as to form 
a hufier or cushion, whereby our ves- 
sels were prevented i Vom running on 
ugly rocks wMch might have proved 
their destruction. 

The deeper gunboats Avere stiH 
above. But Bailey now ren owed his 
efforts, with our Avliole army as his 
free-handed assistants ; and, in three 


““Kilby SniUh testifies: ported a heavy loss ou their part of killefi aoid 

“ We took mauy prisoners, all of whom re- wounded,” April 30. May 9. 
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days more, had constructed several 
'sving-dams, directly at the head of 
the falls, raising the water on the 
rapids over a foot additional; and, 
ill tliree days more/® the gunboats 
Mound City, Carondelet, Pittsburg, 
Ozark, Louisville, Chilicothe, and 
two tugs, had successively passed the 
falls and the dams, with the loss of 
one man swept overboard and two or 
three rudders unshipped, were coaled 
and moving down the river, convoy- 
ing the transports — ^the hack-water 
from the swollen Mississipj>i (150 
miles distant) enabling them to pass 
all the bars below without delay or 
difficulty. 

Ere this, the gunboats Signal and 
Covington, with the transport W ar- 
ner, steaming down the river in fm- 
cied security, were fired on, soon 
after daybreak,®’’ at Dunn’s bayou, 
30 miles below Alexandria, by a 
large Pebel force, and tboroughly 
riddled; tlie Covington being aban- 
doned and burned ; while the Signal 
and Warner were compelled to sur- 
render. There were some 400 sol- 
diers on board of these vessels, in- 
cluding Col. Sharp, 156th IST. York, 
and Col. Payiior, 139th Illinois, of 
whom 150 were captured, and per- 
haps 100 more killed or wounded. 
The residue took the shore, and es- 
caped as best they could. Soon after- 
ward, the City Belle, transport, con- 
veying the 120th Ohio, 425 strong, up 
to Alexandria, was likewise captured ; 
only 200 of the soldiers escaping. 

Gen. McClernand, with the larger 
portion of our forces who had for 
months held the island posts on the 
coast of Western Texas, having 
evacuated those posts by order of 


Gen. Grant, arrived at Alexandria®® 
soon after the return of our army 
to that point. Gen. Fitz Henry 
Warren, who had been left in com- 
mand at Matagorda bay, with the 
remainder of those forces, evacuated, 
soon afterward, all our posts on the 
coast of Texas save those on the Eio 
Grande, and came around to reen- 
force Gen. Banks ; hut was stopped 
by formidable Eebel batteries at 
Marksville, on the Eed river, when 
he fell hack to Fort de Eussy and 
strengthened that post. 

Banks, upon reaching Alexandria 
from above, had found®® there Gen. 
Hunter, with reiterated orders from 
Grant to bring his Shreveport cam- 
paign to a close without delay. 
Banks sent Hunter back with dis- 
patches, stating that the fleet was 
above the falls, and that it could not 
be left there to the enemy, nor yet 
brought over without serious, pro- 
tracted effort on the part of the 
army. Yet, before the dams were 
completed and the gunboats relieved 
from their peril, Bai»ks was favored 
with a fresh dispatch®’ from Flai- 
leck, saying : 

“ Lieut.-Gen. Grant directs that orders 
heretofore given be so modified tliat 
troops bo withdrawn from oporatiorss 
against Shreveport and on Ited river, and 
tliat operations there he coiitinnod, under 
the officer in command, until furiher 
orders.” 

Two wereks earlier, this, with per- 
mission fto retain Smith’s corps, 
would have been most welcome. 
But, before it came to hand, the 
Eebels had control of the river be- 
low as well as above Alexandria, and 
a renewal of the campaign was 
judged impracticable, 

Gen. Banks evacuated Alexandria 


® May 11-13. =>’May5. April 29. ®Apra25. April 30. Dated April 3o7 
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simultaneously witli the departure 
of the fleet ; striking for Simmsport, 
on the Atchafalaya. That morning, 
a fire broke out in a building on the 
levee which had been occupied by 
soldiers or refugees; and, in spite of 
the most determined efforts by our 
men, a high wind and the proximity 
of inflammable substances insured 
the destruction of a considerable jror- 
tion of the buildings. Gen. Banks 
had apprehended such a disaster, and 
had directed Gen. Grover, post com- 
mandant, to take precautions against 
it ; but they proved unavaiUng. It 
is of course probable that some evil- 
disposed person or persons purposely 
started the fire. 

On the march to Si,mmsport, a 
Kebeh cavalry force was encountered 
just at daybreak at Mansura, near 
Marksville, by our advance, and 
pushed steadily back across the open 
prairie to the woods beyond ; where 
a stand was made for three hours^ — 
tire fighting being mainly by skir- 
mishers and artillery — ^until our 
main body ball come up, and Gen. 
Emory on our right and Gen. A. J. 

, Smith on our left had flanked the 
foe’s position, when, after a sharp but 
brief struggle, he was driven, with 
considerable loss — ^we recapturing a 
part of the prisoners taken with our 
vessels on the river ten or twelve 
days before. No farther resist- j 
ance being encountered, our advance 
reached Simmsport that evhning. 

The Atchafalaya is here 600 yards 
wide, cjuite deep, and no ordinary 
bridge material at hand. Tinder 
Col. Bailey’s direction, a bridge was 
constructed of steamboats in two 
days and a half; the wagon-train 
passing over it during the afternoon 


THE ATGHAEALATA. 

of May 19th. As it did so, our rear 
at Yellow bayou was assailed by a 
Kebel force under Prince Pollgnae, 
whom A. J. Smith heat off, inflicting 
a henry loss in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. Our loss was 150 killed 
and wounded. The passage of the 
Atchafalaya was completed next 
day; and — Gen. Oanby, having ap- 
peared as commander of the ti-ans- 
Mississippi department— Gen. Banks 
turned over the army to him and 
hastened to New Orleans. Gen, A, 
J, Smith returned hence to Ids own 
department with his somewhat de- 
pleted command. On his way up 
the Mississippi, he landed®^ at Sunny-’ 
side, in the south-eastern corner of 
Arkansas, and attacked, near Colum- 
bia, a Bebel force estimated at 3,000, 
said to he under command of Mar- 
maduke, strongly posted across a 
bayou emptying into Lake Chicot, 
who were worsted and driven, re- 
treating westward. Our loss here 
was 20 killed, 10 wounded; that of 
the enemy about the same. 

Gen. Banks’s movement on Simms- 
port having loosened the Ilebel hold 
on the river at Marks ville, Admiral 
Porter encountered no farther resist- 
ance; but moved down the Red 
nearly parallel with the army, and 
resumed his patrol of the Mississippi. 


Much odium was excited by tlie 
circumstance that sundry cotton spe- 
culators visited Alexandria during 
its occupation by bur forces, armed 
with permits from the President or 
the Treasury department; so that 
the campaign wore the aspect of a 
gigantic cotton raid, prosecuted at 
the expense of the country for the 
benefit of individuals. Gen. Banks 
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\vas no-wise implicated in these sor- 
did operations ; not so Admiral Por- 
ter/* He, niilihe Banks, had been an 
original advocate of the advance on 
Shreveport. He had signaliz|d his 
movement np Bed river by a procla- 
mation or order claiming for the fleet 
— that is, in good part, for himself— 
all the cotton within a league of that 
river as lawful prize of .war. And, 
while our army was hard at work to 
get his gunboats over the falls on his 
return, Government wagons were 
engaged in bringing in cotton from 
the adjacent plantations, to load 
transports that might far better have 
•been used to bring away the loyal 
people of Alexandria, who were left 
defenseless to the vengeance of the 
returning Kebels. 


Gen. Steele moved southward 
from Little Rock with 7,000 men, 
almost simultaneously with Banks’s 
advance to Alexandria ; Gen. Thay- 
er, with the Army of the Frontier, 
possibly 6,000 strong, having left 
Fort Smith the day previous, expect- 
ing to join him at Arkadelphia ; 
while Col. Clayton, with a small 
. force, advanced from Pine Bluff on 
Steele’s left. Heavy rains, had roads, 
swollen streams, and the absence of 
bridges, impeded movements and de- 
ranged calculations on all hands •; so 
that Steele, after waiting two days I 
at Arkadelphia, pressed on ““ without 
him. Since it crossed the Saline,, 
the Rebel cavalry, under Marmadnke 
and Shelby, had skirmished sharply 
with our advance ; and attempts to 
stop it at river-crossings and other 
difiiciilt passes were often made, hut 
generally halfled by flanking. Ster- 

'l'- **PoUard says Porter was already known 
(among Kebels) as preeminently “ tko tMef of 
'■ the Mississippi.” 


Hng Price, with a considerable force 
of Rebel infantry, barred Steele’s 
way ” at Prairie d’Anne ; and an ar- 
tillery fight was kept np for some 
hours, till darkness closed it ; 'when 
the enemy attempted to capture our 
guns by a rush, but was repulsed, 
with loss ; and thereupon retreated to 
Washington, on the npper course of 
Red river.®® 

By this time, there were rumors in 
the air that Banks had been defeated 
ill Upper Louisiana and compelled 
to retreat ; rumors which jirisoners 
and Steele’s spies soon corroborated. 
Instead of following Price, therefore, 
Steele turned sharply to the left, and 
marched into Camden the enemy, 
when too late, endeavoring to get 
there before him. 

While waiting here, the tidings of 
Banks’s reverses were amply con- 
firmed ; wdiereupon, the activity and 
daring of the enemy were of course 
redoubled. First, a train sent out' 
16 miles west for forage ivas attacked 
and captured ; with a loss on our 
part of 250 men and^I guns ; next, 
a supply train of 240 wagons, which 
had arrived “ from Pine Bluif, and, 
after being unloaded, had been dis- 
])atched*® on its return, guarded by 
Lt.-Col. Drake, ?>Gth Iowa, with the 
2d brigade of Gen. Salomon’s dh'i- 
sion, was assailed next day, w’li.en 12 
miles out, by Shelby’s cavalry, which 
it easily beat off, camping for the 
night 6 miies farther on its ivay ; milk- 
ing, by great exertion, 22 n-iilcs next 
day; having to corduroy the road 
much of the distance. 

Next morning,*® while ivitli difti- 
culty making its way tlirougli a 
swamp four , miles long, its advance 

^March 23-4! “April l7 ^ApIiflA" 

“April 12. “.April 15. “April 18. 

** April 20. ** April 22, “April 25. 
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was attacked, as it del)oxiclied 
Maees’s Mill, hj Gen. Fagan’s Ee- 
kel division, said to-be 6,000 strong, 
wbile most of onr men were still 
inakiiig their way through the swamp 
ivith the wagons. A desperate but 
most unequal fight ensued, in which 
the 43d Indiana and 36th Iowa did 
all that men could do when con- 
fronted by several times their num- 
ber ; Brake making superhuman ef- 
forts, and being everywhere at the 
point of greatest danger, until mor- 
tally wounded. By this time, the 
enemy had been enabled to interpose 
a strong force between our advance, 
thus engaged, and the 77th Ohio, 
guarding our rear; when — nearly 
one-fonrth of onr men being killed 
and wounded — the residue surren- 
dered. The 77tli, wlien assailed in 
its turn, of course did the same. Some 
of our wagons were destroyed ; hut 
most of them were captured. The 
Eehel loss in this engagement was 
estimated by our men (probably much 
too high) at 1,000. Our own killed 
and wounded were fully 250. Our 
soldiers here captured were started 
southward at 6 p. m., and compelled 
to march 52 miles without food or 
rest within the next 24 hours. They 
reached their destination — the prison- 
camp at Tyler, Texas — on the 15th 
of May. The negro servants of our 
officers were shot downfin cold blood 
after tbe surrender. 1 

Steele, still at Camden, Was soon 
apprised of this disaster, and regarded 
it as a notice to quit. By daylight 
of the 27th, his army was across the 
Washita and in fiill retreat, amid 
constant raijis, over horrible roads, 
with the Eebel eavahy busy on 
every side. At Jexeiws’s Febey 


(crossing of the Saline)'" he was as- 
sailed in great force by the liebels, 
now led by Kirby Smith hi person. 
Our men had been working in innd 
and rain throughout the niglit, get- 
ting their pontoons kid and tlieir 
trains across, having had little or 
nothing to eat since they left Cam- 
den, when, at daybreak, the enemy 
rushed upon them. 

The river bottom is here densely 
wooded, which gave a great advan- 
tage to the defensive. It ivas sod- 
den and trodden into deep mire, over 
which guns could not be moved un- 
less on corduroy roads, and into 
which the combatants sank at every 
step. The thin brigades of Cols. 
Engelmann and S. A, Eice had to 
bear the brunt of the enemy’s attack ; 
the disparity hi numbers being enor- 
mous, Part of our araiy was already 
across the river, and could with diffi- 
culty he brought back. 

The 33d Iowa, Col. Mackay, cover- 
ing the rear, was first impetuously 
attacked and jiressed in, though the 
50th Indiana had advanced to its 
support. These fell back behind the 
9th Wisconsin and 29th Iowa, which 
were in turn fiercely assailed ; and it 
became necessary to order np all our 
troops south of the river to their sup- 
port. Brig.-Gen. Eice was in im- 
mediate command. Tliree several 
attacks, with different divisions in 
front, were made on our steadfast 
heroes, who repelled each ivitli great 
slaughter. Our right flank l)eing 
threatened, the 43d Illinois and part 
of the 40tli Iowa were ordered to 
cross a swollen, imiddy trilmtary, 
known as Cox’s creek, into wliieh 
they plunged with a shout, dashed 
across, and drove off the enemy. 


^ April 30. 
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The last grand attack was made on 
our loft and left center, and succeeded 
in turning our extreme left, held by 
the 33d Iowa, whose ammunition 
had, for a second time, hecoine ex- 
hausted. Four companies of the 4:0th 
Iowa, under Col. Garrett, rushed to 
its support, and, forming under a 
withering fire, restored the line ; 
which now advanced along its entire 
front a full half-mile, driving the 
enemy steadily for an horu’, passing 
over their dead and wounded. 
"When, at noon, their repulse was com- 
plete, our army drew off, by order, 
and filed across the bridge. 

This was a combat of infantry 
alone. We had one section of a bat- 
tery on the field, but could not use 
it. A section of a Eebel battery ap- 
peared and fired one round, when 
the 29th Iowa and 2d Kansas charged 
across the field, and brought away 
the guns. 

When all was over, and our men 
had crossed the river, Kirby Smith 
sent a flag of truce ; but, finding only 
a burial-party, instead of an army, 
he made haste to capture these arrd 
claim a victory. 

Oiir loss in this brilliant struggle 
was 700 killed and wounded ; that 
of the enemy was said to he 2,300, 
including three Generals. 

Fagan wns reported between onr 
army and Little Eock, compelling 
rapid movements on Steele’s part to 
save our depots at that city; while 
the roads were unfathomahle. Our 
soldiers had coffee and whatever else 
they could pick up ; which was not 
much. Our animals had been star- 
ving for days, and were unable to 
draw our wagons ; which, except one 
for each brigade, Steele ordered to 


be destroyed. And so, bridging 
streams, corduroying swamps, and 
dragging guns and caissons over 
them, our army plodded its weary, 
famished way toward the capital 
it had left so proudly ; being met 
at length by a supply train, which 
passed down the road, throwing out 
“ hard-taek ” in profusion — our men 
scrambling for it in the mud, and 
devouring it with keen voracity. 
Steele entered Little Eock May 2d. 


Late in June, Shelby crossed the 
Arkansas eastward of Little Eock, 
pushing northward to the White, 
near its mouth ; and was met near 
St. Charles by four regiments under 
Gen. Carr, who worsted him, taking 
200 prisoners. Our loss liere in 
hilled and wounded was 200; that 
of the Eehels was estimated by our 
officers at 500. Marmaduke soon 
approaching with reenforcements for 
Shelby, Carr fell back on Clarendon, 
20 miles below Duvall’s bluff, wffiere 
he also was reenforced ; when tlie 
enemy retreated souAward. 

There were, of course, a good 
many partisan encounters and raids 
during the Summer ; in one of which 
a IJnion scouting party, under Capt. 
Jug, dashed into Benton and hilled 
Brig.-Gen. Geo. M Holt ; in anotlier, 
CoL W. S. Brooks 56th U. S. colored, 
moving out i.*om Helena with 400 
men, was attached'*'’ on Big ci-eckby 
Gen. Dobbins, with a superior Hebei 
force, and would have been worsted, 
had not Maj. Carmichael, wlio was 
on a steamboat going down tlie 
Mississippi, with 150 of the 15th 
IHinois cavalry, heard the p^ersistent 
cannon-firing and resolved to investi- 
gate the matter. Brooks had held 


June 21. 


Jiily 25. 


July 26. 
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Ms ground stubbornly for hours, 
but gained no advantage ; and Dob- 
bins was just forming Ids men for a 
decisive charge, when Carmichael 
charged through them and joined 
Brooks ; when om men assumed the 
offensive. Unhajjpily, Col. Brooks 
was killed, with Capt. Lembke, of 
his battery, Adj. Pratt, and Surgeon 
Stoddard ; so our forces fell back to 
Helena, followed part way by Dob- 
bins, but not again attacked. Our 
loss in tliis affair wns 50 ; that of the 
enemy was reported at 150. 

Hext day, at tlie other side of the 
State, Gen. Gano, with 1,500 Eebels, 
surprised an ontpost of Fort Smith, 
held by Capt. Meftbrd, with 200 of 
the 5tli Ivfinsas, whom he captured, 
with 82 of ins men, after we had lost 
10 killed, 15 wounded, to 12 killed, 
20 wounded of the enemy. Gano, 
of course, got away before he could 
be reached from Fort Smith. 

FText month, Shelby, with some 
2,000 men, struck “ the line of rail- 
road between Duvall’s bluff and Little 
Eock, capturing most of the 54th 
Illinois, who were guarding three 
stations. Col. Mitchell was reported 
among the killed. 


Steele’s advance to and capture of 
Little Eock the X3receding Autumn, 
with the failure of the Eebels even 
to attempt its recovery, had been 
accepted by the Unionists of Arkan- 
sas as conclusive of the inability of 
the foe to regain their lost ascen- 
dency in their State, Accordingly, 
a Union meeting of citizens was 
held at Little Eock,” followed by 
others; and, ultimately, a Union 
State Constitutional Convention had 
been assembled : "“ wherein 42 out of I 
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the -54 counties were rcj^resentcd. 
This Convention had framed a new 
Constitution, whereby Shivery was 
forever prohibited. Dr, Isaac kLir- 
phy — ^the only member of the Con- 
vention of 1861 who had held out to 
the last against Secession — ^liad been 
designated Provisional Governor, 
and duly inaugurated,®' with C. 0. 
Bliss, Lieut.-Governor, and B, J. T. 
"White, Secretary of State. This 
Constitution was 8u])mitted to a vote 
of thex>eoj)le and ratified ])y 12,171" 
votes for, to 226 against it. State 
officers, three inemhers of Congress, 
a Legislature, and local officers, were 
at the same time elected. The Leg- 
islature met, and elected®’ TJ. S, 
Senators. The Unionists had fondly 
supposed every thing ‘ restored ’ that 
should he, so far as their State was 
concerned ; until Steele’s reverses in 
: and retreat from the south, ‘with the 
triumphant advance on his heels of 
the Eebel armies, surrendered two- 
thirds of her area to the enemy; 
whose cavalry, avoiding onr few 
strongholds, careered at will over 
the open country, foraging on the 
already needy non-comhatants, and 
dealing vengeance on the ‘ traitors ’ 
and ‘renegades’ who had declared 
for the Union. In the Autumn, tlie 
Eehel Legislature met at ‘Washing- 
ton, listened to a message from tlieir 
Governor, Ilannigan, and chose A. 
P. Garland over Albert Pike to re- 
present them in the Confederate 
Senate. 

This practical surrender of the 
State to the Eebels, throughout the 
year following Steele’s retreat from 
Camden, need not and should not 
have been. But Steele, who was 
continued in command, never struck 
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one Iiearty blow at tlie RebeUion 
where he conkl, with a decent regard 
for appearances, avoid it. Identified 
ill principle and sympathy with the 
enemy on every point but that of 
Disunion, his powerM influence was 
thrown against the Emancipation 
policy of the Government ; and, 
while he was hail-fellow with the 
Secession aristocracy of the State, 
he was a sorrow and a scourge to 
the hearty, unconditional upholders 
of the Union. Hence, Unionism did 
not flourish under his rule; hence, 
the Rebel cavalry and guerrillas 
roamed almost at will over the State, 
never fearing aught from his vigilance 
or his zeal for the National cause; 
and hence the forces under his com- 
mand, though amply sufficient to 
have held all of the State north of the 
Washita, and repelled all gainsayers, 
were little better than wasted. 


Gen. Rosecrans, having been ap- 
pointed to the command of. the De- 
partment of Missonri, found, on his 
arrival at St. Louis, the State agi- 
tated by a fend that threatened 
trouble. In addition to his force of 
perhaps 13,000 men — mainly State 
Militia, vdio were liable to service 
only in Missouri — there were, in the 
north-western counties, some 2,800 
“provisionally enrolled militia” (by 
the Radicals called “ Paw-Paws ”),®- 
who were ‘ Conservative ’ in their 
sympathies, either having been hith- 
erto in the Rebel service, or belong- 
ing to Rebel families, or having oth- 
erwise evinced sympathy with the 
Rebels. These had been enrolled for 
neighborhood or special service — and 
were accused, by their Radical neigh- 
bors, of fighting Abolitionists more 


heartily than Rebels, and standing 
ready to join Price’s army should it 
appear in the State the ensuing Sum- 
mer, as was expected. Rosecrans 
looked into the matter, and sided 
generally with the Radicals ; finding 
the great slaveholding counties on the 
river’ still infected with the Rebel 
spirit, and thousands eagerly await- 
ing the day when their party should 
again have the upper hand, and be 
able to avenge some of the indigni- 
ties and wrongs they had suffered at 
the hands of the Unionists. Contin- 
uing his inquiries, and gradually in- 
sinuating his spies into the secret 
councils or lodges of the disloyal, he 
became satisfied that tliey were every- 
where organized, to the number of 
many thou^nds, as ‘The Order of 
American Knights,’ or ‘Sons of Lib- 
erty,’ whereof the Grand Command- 
ers were Sterling. Price in the South 
and G. L. Yallanffigham in the Horth ; 
and that an invasion of Missomi by 
Price, whom 23,000 members of this 
order were sworn to join on his ap- 
pearance, was part of a general pro- 
gramme, which contemplated an inva- 
sion also of the Korth, and a formida- 
ble uprising of Rebel sympatluzei's 
in the Hortli-West. He first learned 
through his spies in tlieReljcl badges 
that Yallandighain was soon to return 
openly from Canada to Ohio, and be 
sent thence to" tlie Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago. He 
further discovered that arms w'ere 
extensively coming into . the State, 
and going into the hands of those 
suspected of Rebel sympathies ; and 
he transmitted to Washington urgent 
Tepresentations that perils en vironed 
him, which required an augmenta- 
tion of his force. Gen. Hunt ^vas 


Jan. 2S, 1S64. ‘®Erom the paw-paw, a wild fruit whereon ‘ bushwhackers ’ wore said to subsist. 
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tliereiipon sent to Missouri by Gen. 
Grant, and traversed tlie State on a 
tour of observation; returning strong 
in the belief that Eosecrans’s appre- 
hensions were excessive, and that no 
more force vp-as needed in this depart- 
ment. • 

Still, Rosecrans, without encour- 
agement from Washington, prosecu- 
ted his investigations ; and, upon evi- 
dence that, at a recent meeting of 
one of the lodges aforesaid, a resolve 
had been offered, and laid over,, to 
commence operations in St. Louis 
by assassinating the provost-marshal 
and attempting to seize the depart- 
ment headquarters, he arrested the 
State commander, deputy command- 
er, grand secretaiy, lecturer, and 
some 30 or 40 leading members of 
the secret organization, and lodged 
them in prison. 

The State commander aforesaid 
being the Belgian Consul at St. 
Louis, Bosecrans soon received, by 
telegraph from the W ar Department, 
an order to liberate him, with which 
he declined to comply ; representing 
that it would not have been given 
had the Government been in posses- 
sion of the facts known to him, and 
which he had dispatched by a trusty 
liand to Washington. And, that evi- 
dence having been received and read 
by the President, the order of -release 
was countermanded. 

The urgent exactions of the pub- 
lic service in other quarters diaving 
striiqiod Missouri of nearly or quite 
all troops hut her own militia, Bose- 
ci’ans sought and obtained authority 
to raise ten regiments of twelve- 
mouths’ men for the exigency ; when 
a Rebel outbreak occurred in Platte 
- county, in the north-west, quickly 
Sept. 3. 


followed by guerrilla outrages' and 
raids in the western river counties. 
These were but forerunners of the 
long meditated Rebel invasion, there- 
of Gen, Washburne, commanding at 
Memphis, gave*"® the first distinct 
warning; apprising Bosecrans that 
Shelby, then at Batesville, north- 
western Arkansas, was about to be 
joined by Price; when tbe advance 
would begin. Gen. A, J. Smith was 
then passing np the river to reenforce 
Sherman in northern Georgia, when 
he was halted “ at Cairo by order 
from Halleck, and sent to St. Louis 
to strengthen Bosecrans. 

Price entered south-eastern Mis- 
souri by way of Poplar bluffs and 
Bloomfield ; advancing unresisted to 
Pilot Knob, W'-here he was first with- 
stood by a brigade, commanded by 
Gen. Hugh S. Ewing. Here were 
Fort Davidson and some other rude 
works; and Ewing made an obsti- 
nate stand, infiieting a loss of not 
less than. 1,000 men on the raiders, 
while his own was hut about 200. 
Still, as Price had not less tlian 
10,000 men against 1,200, and as a 
day’s desultory fighting had given the 
enemy possession of some of the steep 
hills overlooking the fort, Ewing — 
who had signally repulsed two as- 
saults — wisely decided not to await 
inevitable capture, hut, spiking his 
heavy guns and blowing up his maga- 
zine, escaped during the night ; tak- 
ing the road westward to Bolla 
through Caledonia and Webster — 
his more natural line of retireat on 
Mhieral Point and Potosi being al- 
ready in the enemy’s possession. At 
Webster, he turned abruptly north, 
and struck the South--westGrn Rail- 
road at Harrison ; haviiig made 66 
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miles in 39 Honrs, tliongh badly en- 
cumbered by fugitives. Here Ms 
weary men were sharply assailed 
by a column under Shelby, which 
had been pursuing them ; but, though 
short of amuiuTiition, Ewing held his 
ground firmly some 30 hours, until 
relieved by Col. Beveridge, ITth Illi- 
nois cavalry, sent from Eolla by Gen. 
McNeil to his assistance. Shelby 
then drew off, and Ewing proceeded 
at his leisure to Holla. 

Eosecrans remained at St. Louis 
— the point of greatest consequence, 
if not of greatest danger — ^working 
night and day to’ collect a force able 
to cope in a fair field with Price’s 
veterans and the ‘ Sons of Liberty,’ 
who were pledged to join him — a 
pledge which they but partially re- 
deemed. For a week or so, the Be- 
hels seemed to have the upper hand ; 
and this created a violent eruption, of 
treasonable guerrilla raids and burn- 


ings in the pro-Slavery strongholds 
of central Missouri,”’ As the "Rebel 
aiany was mainly mounted, it not 
only moved with greater celerity 
than the most of its antagonists 
could, but was able to mask its in- 
tentions, and threaten at once our 
depots at St. Louis, Bolla, and Jef- 
ferson City. But time was on our 
side ; as Gen. Mower was on his way 
from Little Bock, with 5,000 veter- 
ans; five regiments of hundred-day 
men (who had. already served out 
their term) were coming from Illi- 
nois to garrison St. Louis ; and the 
militia of eastern Missouri was com- 
ing out, to the number of perhaps 
5,000 more. Unless Price could strike 
at once sonje decisive, damaging blow, 
which would cripple Boseerans, para- 
lyze Ms efforts to raise militia, and 
call every latent Secessionist into the 
saddle, he must inevitably decamp 
and flee for Ms life. 


Rosecrans, in his official report, say's : 

“ While Ewing’s fight was going on, Shelby 
advanced to Potosi, and thence to Big river 
bridge, threatening G-en. Smith’s advance; which 
withdrew from that point to within safer sup- 
porting distance of his main position at De Soto. 
Previous to and pending the.s 0 events, the guer- 
rilla warfare in north Missouri had. been waging 
with redoubled fury. Rebel agents, amnesty- 
oalh-takers, recrints, ‘aympathi'/,crs,’ 0. A. K.s, 
and traitor-s of every hue and .stripe, had warm- 
ed into life at the approach of tlie great inva- 
sioir. Women’s fingers were bfisy making 
clothes for Rel>el soldiers out of good.s plundered 
by the guerrillas ; women’s tongues were busy 
tolling Union neiglibors ^fhdr time loasnow oorn^ 
Gen. Fisk, with all his force, had been 
scouring the bush for weeks in the river coun- 
ties, in pursuit of hostile bauds, composed large- 
ly of recruits from, among that class of inhabi- 
tants who claim protection, yet decline to per- 
form the full duties of citizens, on. the ground 
that Ihoy ‘never tuck no sides.’ A few facts 
W'ill convey some idea of this warfare, carried on 
by Oonfoderate agents here, while the agents 
abroad of their bloody and hypocritical despot- 
ism — Mason, Slidell, and Mann, in Europe — have 
the efirontcry to tell the nations of Christendom 
that our government ‘ carries on the war with 
increasing ferocity, regardless of tlie laws of 
civilized warfare.’ These gangs of Rebels, 


whose ffimilies had been living in peace among 
their loyal neighbors, committed the most cold 
blooded and diabolical murders, such as riding 
up to a farm-house, arcing for water, and, 
while receiving it, shooting down the giver — 
an aged, iuoflensive farmer — because he was a 
radical ‘Union man.' In the single sub-district 
of Mexico, the commanding officer furnislied a 
list of near one hundred Union men who, in the 
course of six weeks, had been killed, maimed, 
or ‘run off,’ hecauve they vjero ‘raditial Union 
men,’ or Abolitionists. About the 1st of Sep- 
tember, Anderson’s gang attacked a railroad 
train on the North Missouri road, took .from it 
22 unarmed soldiers, many on .saik h.-ave, and, 
after robbing, pl^ed them in a row and shot 
them in cold blood ; some of tlie bodies they 
scalped, and put others across the track and run 
the engin^ over them. On tlie 27 th, thi.s gang, 
with numbers swollen to 300 or -100 men, at- 
tacked Major Johiiiton, with about 120 of the 
39th Missouri volunteer infantry, raw recruits, 
and, after stampeding their horses, shot every 
man, most of them in cold blood. Anderson, a 
few days later, was recognized by Gen. Price, 
at Booneville, as a Confederate captain, and, 
with a verbal admonition to behave himself, or- 
dered.by Colonel Machine, chief of Price’s staff, 
to proceed to north Missouri and destroy the 
railroads; which orders were found on the mis- 
creant when killed by Lt.-Col. Cox, about the 
27th of October.” 
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The enemy, advancing by Potosi 
across the Meramec to Richwoods, 
seemed to threaten St. Louis, only 
40 miles distant ; hut this was a feint 
only, or was seen, on closer observa- 
tion, to be too hazardous : so, burn- 
ing the railroad bridge over the Me- 
raniec, at Moselle, he turned north- 
w^estward : Gen. A. J. Smith, with 
4,500 infantry and 1,500 cavalry, 
following him vigilantly hut cau- 
tiously. Burning Herman — an in- 
tensely ‘Badical’ German settle- 
ment on the Missonri — and th.e rail- 
road bridge over the Gasconade; 
fording the Gasconade near Freder- 
icksburg and the Osage at Castle 
Bock,®* burning the railroad bridge 
here, he appeared before Jefferson 
City ; which Gens. McNeil and San- 
horn, with all the men they could 
mount, had just reached by forced 
marclies from Bolla : and these, add- 
ed to the force under Gens. Fisk and 
Brown, already there, made a garri- 
son of 4,100 cavalry and 2,600 infan- 
try — generally twelve-months’ men 
of little expeilence in the field, but 
capable of good service behind iu- 
trenchments. Fisk decided — the 
other Generals concurring — ^to oppose 
a moderate resistance to the foe at 
the crossing of the Moreau, 4 or 5 
miles east of the city, and then fall 
hack within the rude defenses which 
he, with the voIanteei'Sd help of citi- 
zens, had been for some days prepar- 
ing. 

Price crossed the Moreau after 
a sliurp but brief skirmish, and ad- 
vanced on the capital ; developing 
a line of battle 3 or 4 miles long, 
w'hich enveloped the city on all sides 
save that of the river ; but, on a ftill 
survey of the defenses, and a partial 

"'■'Ocl;. 1. ‘■>3 0et. 5. °*Oct. 6. 


glimpse of the men behind them, 
with the lesson of Pilot Knob fresh 
in his mind, he concluded not to at- 
tack, hut, after giving time for his 
train to move around the city and 
get a start on the road westward, he 
drew oft’ and followed it, 

Gen. Pleasanton now arrived,®® 
and assumed command ; dispatching 
Gen. Sanborn with the cavalry to fol- 
low and harass the enemy, so as to 
delay him, if possible, until Gen. A. 
J. Smith could overtake him. San- 
born attacked the Bebel rear-guard 
at Yersailles, and drove it into line 
of battle ; thus ascertaining that the 
enemy were heading for Booneville ; 
hut, being nearly surrounded by them, 
he fell back to California ; where Col. 
Cuther'^vood, with A. J. Smith’s cav- 
alry and some much-needed siijoplies, 
joined him on the 14th. 

Gen. Mower, by coming from Ar- 
kansas, following nearly in the track 
of the Bebel irruption, had struck the 
Mississippi at Cape Girardeau ; hav- 
ing marched 300 miles, over had 
roads, in 18 days. His men were 
weary, his provisions exhausted, Iiis 
teams worn down ; pai’t of his caval- 
ry dismounted, with the liorses of 
many more lacking shoes: so Eose- 
crans dispatched steamboats from St. 
Louis to bring them to that city; 
whence the infantry were sent up the 
Missouri by water, while the cavalry, 
under Col. Winslow, marched®^ by 
land to reenforce A. J. Smith ; reach- 
ing “® Jefferson City — ^by reason of 
the low stage of water in the river 
— one day in advance of the infan- 
try. 

Meantime, Price had, of course, 
seriously widened the gap between 
him and our cavalry, of whom Pleas- 
Oct 8. ” Oct. 10. Oct. leT” 
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anton liad now assumed tlie immedi- 
ate command. A Eebel detaelimeiit 
undei’ Shelby had crossed the Mis- 
souri at Arrow Eock and advanced 
on Glasgow ; which they took, after a 
fight of some houil; capturing part of 
Ool. Harding’s 43d Missouri, with 
Bmall detachments of the 9th Mis- 
souri militia, and 17th Illinois cav- 
alry. ^ 

This bold stroke ought to have in- 
sured the destruction of at least half 
the Eebel army, which an over- 
whelming TJnion force was now 
moving to ■ inclose and crush. But 
A. J. Smith was stopped, with our 
supplies, at the Lamine, where the 
enemy had bnyned the railroad 
bridge ; and where Mower joined 
him ; when, taking five days’ rations, 
Smith advanced'*® to Dunksburg; 
Pleasanton, with our cavalry, includ- 
ing Mower’s, under Winslow, being 
well advanced, on a line stretching 
northward from W arrensburg. 

The enemy was north-west of this, 
and seemed disposed to stay there : 
his advance™ reaching Lexington, 
driving Gen. Blunt with a force from 
Kansas, wlio, after a sliarp skirmish, 
retreated on Independence. Eose- 
crans, learning this by telegraph, di- 
rected ” Pleasanton, who jiad been 
demonstrating toward Waverly, to 
move in force on Lexington, order- 
ing Smith to follow; and both, of 
course, obeyed. . 

These orders seem to have been 
mistakes — very natural, perhaps, but 
not the less unfortunate. It is not 
easy to overtake an army mainly 
mounted, which lives off tlie country, 
has few guns, and burns every bridge 
behind it; but our only chance of 
crushing so nimble an adversary, lay; 

^Oct. 18-19. 


in pressing steadily westward, so as 
to get between the enemy and his 
necessary line of retreat, and strike 
Mm as he attempted to pass ; and 
it matters not whether he liad been 
drawn so far northward in quest of 
food or in order to double on his 
pursuers. When Pleasanton’s ad- 
vance, under McHeil and Sanborn, 
reached ™ Lexington, the enemy had 
left, moving rapidly westward, and 
at the Little Blue striking Blunt’s 
Kansas division, of which Gen. Curtis 
had now assumed command, in such 
force as compelled him, after a few 
hours’ conflict, being flanked, to fall 
back to the Big Blue, where he took 
up a strong position. Eosecrans, j)re- 
snming that Curtis could hold his 
ground, ordered Pleasanton to send 
McKeil, with a> brigade only, on the 
track of the enemy, and, with his re- 
maining cavalry, move southward, to 
Lone Jack; whither Smith, with his 
infantry, was now hastening from 
his false move to Lexington. 

These orders seem to have been 
contingent, and, at fmy rate, were 
not obeyed. Pleasanton, with all his 
cavalry, pressed on the track of the 
flying enemy; reaching the Little 
Blue™ at 10 a. m., only to find the 
bridge destroyed and the enemy’s 
rear-guard rather stubborn beyond it; 
he driving them steadily till niglitlVdl ; 
when Indepeirdenee was taken ]»y 
a brilliant cavalry charge — Ciitlier- 
wood’s regiment capturing two gnus 
^ — ^Pleasanton following sharply, after 
dispatcMng McKeil, with his brig- 
ade, to Little Santa P6, to intercept 
the enemy, and telegrapliiiig Eose- 
crans, Let Smith come to this 
place.” Hereupon, Eosecrans — 
luctantly,” as he very naturally says 
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— gjave the order solicited; which 
reached Smith that night at Chapel 
Hill, just as he was putting his col- 
umn in motion southward, and sent 
it westward instead. 

Nest morning, Pleasanton pressed 
on to the crossing of the Big Blue ; 
where he found the enemy’s main 
hody — which, the day before, had 
fought Curtis, but had not moved 
him — prepared for resistance. The 
light opened at Y a. m., and was 
maintained with spirit on both sides 
till 1 r. M., when the Eehels de- 
camped — wmre “routed and fled 
sonthwaid,” says Eosecrans ; though 
they wmuld of course use clilfereut 
terms in describing the matter. They 
went, however, beyond doubt ; eagerly 
pursued by Pleasanton and Curtis be- 
yond Little Santa Fe. ^ 

Smith, wdtli 9,000 infantry and five 
batteries, reached Independence at 5 
p. M. ; when his weary men were 
forthwith pnt in motion for Hick- 
man’s mills, where it was hoped he 
would strike the flank of the flying 
foe. But it was too late. His false 
moves (tliroiigh no fault of his own) to 
Lexington and to Independence, had 
opened a door of escape to Price, 
which he wms too good a general 
not to profit by ; and he was too 
fleet and too far aliead to be hence- 1 
forth overtaken by infantry. 

Curtis, with his Kansas men, took’' 
the lead in the pursuit; hut soon 
gave, jflace to Pleasanton’s horsemen ; 
who, after a march of 60 miles, struck 
them about midnight at the Marais- 
des-Gygnes, opening upon their bi- 
vouac at 4: A. M.,’*' witli artillery ; set- 
ting them at once in motion, and 
chasing the7n to the Little Osage, 
wliere they turned to fight, display- 
Oct. 2-i. 
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ing 8 guns in their line of battle. 
Pleasanton at once ordered a charge 
by Benteen’s and Phillips’s brigades, 
which was superbly made, and re- 
sulted in the capture of their S guns 
and 1,000 prisoners, including hlaj.- 
Gen. Marmaduke, Brig.-G-cn. Cabell, 
and five Colonels, beside small arms, 
wagons, colors, &c, 

Sanborn’s brigade — which was con- 
siderably behind — now' came np and 
took the lead ; and, -when the enemy 
again made a stand, a few miles far- 
ther south, routed them, and drove 
them till night stopped the pursuit. 
The burning wrecks of wagons and 
other materiel marked their course 
for miles farther; but most of our 
nearly broken-down cavalry, with all 
our infantry, was here judiciously 
halted: Pleasanton turning to Fort 
Scott for needful food and rest ; and 
Smith moving to Harrisouville with 
the same purpose. 

Blunt, with his Kansas men and 
Benteen’s brigade, followed by San- 
born, kept the trail of the flying foe ; 
striking’® them atNewtonia, near the 
south-west corner of the State, and, 
being outnumbered, was evidently 
getting worsted, wdien Sanborn — who 
had marched 102 miles in 36 hours — 
came up, and changed the fortunes 
of the day. The Eobels resumed 
their flight — ^liaving little left to lose 
hilt their bodies, and their Avorn-ont 
horses — and escaped into western 
Arkansas. 

Gen. Curtis followed, hut did not 
again overtake them till he reached 
Fayetteville, Ark., wliere Col. Larue 
Harrison, 1st Arkansas cavalry, had 
been invested” by Col. Brooks, ivith 
some 2,000 liebels ; ivlio wms lield at 
bay until Fagan’s division of Price’s 


Oct. 25. 


Oct. 28 . 


Oct, 23. 
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army appeared’® and united in tlie 
siege ; but Curtis came nj) next day, 
and drove olf tlic crowd, witli heavy 
loss to tbeni and none at all to our 
side. So ended the last Tlebel inva- 
sion of Missouri. Gen. Stnith’s com- 
mand had, ere this, taheii boats to re- 
port to Gen. Thomas at ISTashville. 

Itosecraus says Price’s force in this 
campaign was variously estimated at 


15,000 to 25,000 men — tliat he ob- 
tained 6,000 reeriiils in Missouri — ■ 
that he lost 10 guns (nearly all he 
had) and 1,958 j)risoiier3, with most 
of liis wagons, and large numbers of 
horses, small arms, &c. It is n<.)t 
probable that the force he toc'k out 
of Missouri, with its armament, wuis 
half so effective as that he brought 
into it.’“ 


■; XXV. 

GEX. GEAXT’S ADVANCE OX EICnMOXD. 


■‘.Hon. E. B. "Washbtjbne, of Illinois 
— ^the townsman and zealons friend 
of Gen. Grant — having proposed* 
the revival of the grade of Lien- 
tenant-General of our armies, hith- 
erto accorded to George W ashington 
alone (Gen. Scott being such only 
by brevet), the House, not without 
considerable hesitation, assented ; ** 
after negativing, by the emphatic 
vote of 117 to 19, a motion, by Gen. 
Garffeld, to lay the proposition on the 
table, and adopting, by 111 to 41, an 
amendment moved by Mr. Eoss, of 
111., respectfully recommending Ulys- 
ses S. Grant for the post. Tlie Sen- 
ate concurred:® Yeas 31; Xays 6: 
having first amended the joint re- 
solve BO as to strike out so much of 


Nov. 14. 

Gen. Grant, in hia all-embracing report, 
says: 

“ The impunity with which Price -was enabled 
to roam over the State of Missouri for a long 
time, and the incalculable roischiof done by him, 
.shov/s to how little purpose a superior force may 
be used. There is no reason why Gen. Eose- 
crans should not have concentrated his forces 
and beaten and driven Price before the latter 
reached Pilot Knob.” 

As the concentration here suggested, in the 


it as limited the existence of this 
office to the duration of the War 
and prescribed that the Lieutenant- 
General should, under the President, 
be commander of the armies of the 
United States. The House having 
rejected these amendments, the dif- 
ference was settled hy a Conference 
Committee, in substantial accord with 
the Senate’s views ; the House agree- 
ing to the report : Yeas 77 ; Xays 43. 
The President promptly approved the 
measure, andnominated'* Gen. Grant 
for the place ; and he was next day 
confirmed hy the Senate. In this 
action, Congress expresBod, mid the 
President promptly conformed to, the 
popular judgrneiit, that the eftieieuey 
of our various and complicated Mili- 


faco of a fprmidable army of veterans, mainly 
mounted, and moving with groat celorit;,-. would, 
if practicable, have enabled the Missouri Eobols 
to call out the oath-bound member!? of their 
lodges and therewith take poi?session of a largo 
portion of the State, the justice of this criticism 
ia not incontestable. A like judgment was pas£c4 
on Premont in 18G1; though not by so high a 
military authority. 

^bec. 14, 18G3. ’Fob. 1, 1S(M, 

■ ;®Feb. 24:. r ■* March 
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tarj opcratIori.=? Tvould be greatly pro- 
moted by placing tliem under tbe 
direction of a single mind, 'wMcIi 
sbonld not be that of Henry "Wager 
Halleck. : 

Gen. Grant’s qualifications for tliis 
most momentous trust were not uni- 
versally conceded. Tbongb over 4-0 
years of age,^ lie bad been a quiet 
civilian most of his adult life. There 
■were many military men who es- 
teemed Gen. Meade, Gen. Buell, Gem 
McClellan, or some other of our com- 
manders, his superior as a strate- 
gist ; and several of his battles — es- 
pecially those of Belmont and Shiloh 
— had not escaped the unfavorable 
judgment of military critics. There 
was one point, however, wherein his 
fitness for chief command was deci- 
ded if not preeminent ? and that was 
an ntter disbelief in the efiicacy of any 
rosewater treatment of the Rebellion. 
He regarded the South as practically 
bound and helpless in the liands of a 
haughty, strong-willed oligarchy, who 
had not spent thirty years in prepa- 
ration for this siJpreme efibrt in order 
to be bribed, or beguiled, or pala- 
vered, or bullied, into its abandon-] 
ment after the gage had been thrown 
down and accepted. Ho love-taps, in 
his view, would ever persuade the 
Rebel chiefs to return to loyalty, so 
long as their military power should 
remain essentially unbiT>ken ; and lie 
liad no conception of any mode of 
breaking that power save by strong 
armies in bloody battles. His com- 
prehensive, filial report tersely says: 

‘■‘From an early period in the Rebellion, 
I had been impressed with the idea that 
active and eontimious operations of all the 
troojjs that could be brouglit into the field, 
re”-ardle.ss ot’ season and weather, were ne- 
cessary to !i speedy termination of the War. 
The resources of the enemy, and his muijeri- 


cal strength, ivere fer inferior to onr.s: hut, 
as an offset to this-, we had a vast territory, 
■with a poiiulatiou hostile to the G-overn- 
ment, to garrison, and long lines of river 
and railroad coinimnnications to protect, to 
enable ns to supply the operating arniie.s. 

“ The armies in the East and West acted 
independently and ivithout concert, like a 
balky team : no two over pulling together; 
enabling the enemy to use to great a<lvan- 
tage his interior lines of communication for 
transporting troops from cast to west, reen- 
forcing the army most vigorously pressed, 
and to furlough large numbers, during sea- 
sons of inactivity on our part, to go to their 
homes and do the work of producing, for 
the support of their armies. It was a ques- 
tion wdiether our numerical strcngtli and 
resources were not more tlian balanced by 
these disadvantages and the enemy’s supe- 
rior position. 

“From the first, I was firm in the con- 
viction that no peace could be had that 
would be stable and conducive to the hap- 
piness of the people, both North and South, 
until the military power of the Eehellion 
as entirely broken. 

“I, therefore, determined, first, to use the 
greatest number of troops practicable against 
the armed force of the enemy; preventing 
him from using the same force- at differ- 
ent seasons against first one and then an- 
other of our armies, and the possibility of 
repose for refitting and producing neces- 
sary supplies for carrying on resistance. 
Second, to hammer continuously agaimst the 
ai'ined force of the enemy and his resources, 
until, by mere attrition,, if in no other way, 
there should be nothing left to him but an 
equal submission with the loyal section of 
our common country to the Constitution 
and laws of the land. 

“These views have been kept constantly 
in mind; and orders given and campaigns 
made to carry them out. Whether the.y 
might have been better in conception and ex- 
ecution is for the people, who mourn the loss 
of friends fallen, and who liave to pay the 
liecnniary cost, to say. All I can say is, that 
what I have done has been done conscien- 
tiously, to the best of my ability, and in 
what I conceived to be for the best inter- 
ests of the whole country.” 

Such were the views -wherewitli 
Gen, Grant, summoned from the 
West hy telegraph, repaired to 
Washington" to receive his commis- 
sion and instructions as Lieuteuant- 
General commanding all tlie forces 
of the Union. He was formally in- 


" born April 2^, 1822. 


Marchs, 1864 
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trocluced, next day, to the President 
and Cabinet ; -v^^hen he was addressed 
by the former as follows : 

“Gt3>,'euai> Geaxt: The Nation’s appve- 
cia,ti(.)ii of M'hat you have already done, and 
its reliance upon you for wliat still remains 
to be done in the existing great struggle, are 
now presented witli this commission, consti- 
tuting you Lieutenant-General of the armies 
of the United States. With this high hon- 
or, devolves upoii you, also, a correspond- 
ing responsibility, 

“As the country herein trusts yon, so, 
xindor God, it will sustain you. I scarcely 
need to add, that, with what I here speak 
for the Nation, goes my own hearty per- 
sonal concurrence.” 

Gen. Grant replied, in perhaps the 
longest speech he ever made, as fol- 
lows : , . 

“ Nil, President : I accept the commis- 
sion with gratitiide for the high honor con- 
ferred. With the aid of the noble armies 
that have fouglit on so many battle-fields 
for our common country, it will be my 
earnest endeavor not to disappoint your 
expectations, I feel the full weight of the 
responsibilities now devedving on me ; and 
I know that, if they are properly met, it will 
be due to those armies; and, above all, to 
the favor of that Providence which leads 
both nations and men,” 

The Preaid ent’s or der,investing him 
with the chief coimnand of all the ar- 
mies of the United States, appeared 
the day following ; on wdiicli day, he 
paid a flying visit to the Army of the 
Potomac, and started next morning 
on his return to arrange matters in 
the IVest, preparatory to movemoiits 
inaugurating the general eampaigu. 
Gen. Ilalleck was amioum^ed as re- 
lieved from command at his own 
recpicst, and assigned to duty in 
'Washington as Chief of Staff to the 
Army.’ Gen. Grant, in a brief and 
modest order, assumed command, an- 
nouncing that his headquarters would 
be in the field, and, until further or- 
ders, with the Army of the Potomac. 
Gen, W. T, Sherman was assigned 
■ to the command of the military di- 


vision of the Mississippi, comprising 
the Departments of tlie Ohio, the 
Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the 
Arkansas; Gen. J. B. MePlierson, 
commanding, under him, the Depart- 
ment and xirniy of tlie Tennessee. 

The residue of March and nearly 
the whole of April %vere devoted to 
careful preparation for the campaign. 
The Army of the Potomac, still com- 
manded immediately by Gen. Meade, 
was completely reorganized ; its five 
corps being reduced to tliree, com- 
manded respectively by Gens. Han- 
cock (2d), Warren (5th), and Sedg- 
wick (6th). Maj.-Gens. Sykes, 
French, and Kewton, wdth Brig.- 
Gens, Kenly, Spinola, and Sol. 
Meredith, were “ relieved,” and sent 
to Washington for orders, Gen. 
Burnside, "who had been reorganizing 
and receiving large accessions to his 
(9th) corps in Maryland, crossed’ the 
Potomac and joined Meade’s army ; 
though the formal incorporation 
therewith was postponed till after 
the passage of the Bapidan. This 
junction again raised the positive 
or fighting strength of that Army 
to considerably more than 100,000 

men. 

Earlier in the Spring, Gen. Custer, 
with 1,600 cavalry, had crossed " the 
Bapidan, flanking the Bebel Army 
on the west, and moved irtuiii Oni,- 
pepper C. H.ffhy Madison 0, II. to 
within four miles of Charlottesville, 
where h» found his road l)lu(;ke<l by 
a far superior Eebel force, and wms 
turned hack; being again Wiiyhud 
near Stannardsville by a force of 
cavalry only, which he pushed aside 
with little loss, and returned “ to his 
old camp, followed by some hundreds 
of refugees from slavery to Rehols, but 


’ April 23, 


'‘Eeb. 27, 


'March 2. 
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liaving otherwise inflicted little loss 
and incurred still less. 

THs raid, tliongli directed against 
tlie enemy’s depots, railroads, &e., 
was designed to distract attention 
from anotlier, far more formidable, led 
by Gen. Kilpatrick; wlio, starting’® 
from Stevensbiirg, crossed tbe Kapi- 
dan at Ely’s ford, and moved rapidly 
down tbe opposite flank of Lee’s 
army, by Spottsylvania 0. H., to tbe 
Virginia Central Railroad at Beaver- 
clam station, where be bad bis first 
collision and drove tbe enemy ; 
tlience across tbe Sontb Anna to 
Kilby Station, on the Fredericks- 
burg road; cutting both roads as 
be passed, and pusliing on to within 
S^' miles of lUchmond passing its j 
first and second lines of defenses, 
and fighting several hours before the 1 
third, which he was of course unable | 
to carry, and compelled to fall back. 

Kilpatrick camped for tbe night 
six miles from Richmond and two 
from the Chickabominy ; wbereatwo- 
gmi battery opened upon him, at 10-|- 
p. M., just as liis weary men were 
droj>ping asleep. The charge which 
quickly followed was as quickly re- 
pulsed ; but it was so manifest that , 
the position was not adapted to quiet 
slumbers, that Kilpatrick moved on 
forthwith to the Pamimkey, which 
he could not find boats to pass ; so he 
vras obliged to move across the White 
House railroad and thence down the 
I’cninsula ; soon striking the'track of 
a cavalry force sent up to his aid 
from Fortress Monroe Gen, But- 
ler, and encountering, when near Kew 
Kent 0, II., a brigade of Black in- 
fimtry, which had been likewise sent 
by Butler on the same errand. Pur- 
Buit by the enemy wms of course at 


an end. Kilpatrick bad lost loO men 
on this raid, had taken 500 prisoners, 
a good many horses, and iufiicted on 
the Rebels serious losses in burned 
bridges, stations, and stores. 

But Col. Flric Bahlgren, who led 
a subordinate command of about 4:00 
cavalry, had been far less fortunate. 
Crossing also at Ely’s ferry, Dalilgren, 
after leaving Spottsylvania C. II., 
had gone farther to the right, through 
Louisa and Goochland connties, in- 
tending to cross the James and enter 
Richmond from the south when Kil- 
patrick assailed it from the north ; 
but he found the river (at Dover 
mills) far too deep to be forded, and 
hanged his negro guide in the belief 
that he had purposely misled him 
away from Richmond rather than to- 
ward that city. Dalilgren now pushed 
down the north bank of the James to 
the fortifications of Richmond, which 
he charged at dark,’® passing the out- 
er works ; but was repulsed with loss 
— of com’se, by far superior numbers — 
at the inner lines. He then, with the 
remnant of his forces, made a circuit 
around the city by Hungary to Han- 
overtown feny; and, finding that 
Kilpatrick had been driven off east- 
ward, struck thence for King and 
Queen 0. 11. ; hut was stopped, just 
after crossing the Mattapony at Dab- 
ney’s ferry, by a body of local militia, 
at yhose first fire he fell dead, pierced 
by five balls. His command was here 
scattered, each seeking to reach our 
lines as he best migiit ; and some of 
them made their way to Kilpatrick ; 
but at least 100 of them were picked 
up as prison ers- 

Col. Bahlgren’s body was treated 
with ignominy ; it being asserted that 
papers were found on it evidencing 
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a plot to liberate oiir prisoners on 
Belle Isle, near Riclimoud, and, l>y 
tlieir aid, Imni that eity, taking the 
lives i)f Davis and his Cai)inet I That 
these papers were Dehcl forgeries, 
and the meditated arson and murder a 
Eehcl invention, intended to ‘fire the 
Southern heart,’ and justify murder 
hy a pretense of retaliation, seems no 
longer doubtful ; while that the Con- 
federate authorities authorized the 
placing of several barrels of gnnpo’^v- 
der under Libby prison, so as to blow 
some thousands of Union captives 
into fragments in case of a snccessful 
attack, is entirely beyond dispute. 

It is not impossible that Uiehmond 
might have been taken at this time, 
had Kilpatrick kept his men togeth- 
ei’, and taken the hazards of a sudden, 
sanguinary, persistent assault ; but it 
could not have been held two days ; 
so that its capture would have been 
of small importance. Had he been 
directed simply to destroy the rail- 
roads as thoroughly as he could, | 
while Butler, moving hy steam, had 
rushed on Eiehmond with 20,000 
men, well provided with artillery, the 
chances of durable success would have 
been far better. Butler had, in fact, 
attempted to surprise Ivielimond by 
a forced inarcli, some W’-eeks earlier ; 
butthe design had miscarried, through 
the escape hy bribery of a culprit 
from ])rison, who gave the alarm to 
the enemy, and enabled them to* ob- 
struct the roads- hejmiid Bottom’s 
bridge. Butler’s infantry, on this 
expedition, marched .80 miles within 
56 hours; his cavalry 150 miles in 

50 hours. — 

' All being at length in readiness, 
Gen. Meade’s array, masking its inten- 
^;|ti'o'n by a feint on Lee’s left, crossed 


the Eapidan on his right, at Germa- 
nia and Ely's fords: 'W^urren leuuing 
at Germania, followed by Sedgwick, 
and pushing straight into * T/ik W ii.- 
DERXESS Hancock cri")ssing at Ely's 
ford, and moving on Chancel lurs- 
ville, followed hy the trains of the 
whole army. Burnside foUowed next 
day. 

The 'Wilderness is a considerable 
tract of broken table-land, stretcuing 
southward from the Eapidan ncaily 
to Spottsylvania Court House, seamed 
with ravines and densely covered 
with dwarfish timber and bushes, 
diversified by very few clearings, but 
crossed by three or four good roads, 
the best of them centering on Fred- 
ericksburg, and hy a multiplicity of 
narrow cart-tracks, used in peat;e only 
by wood-cutters. (It is a mineral 
region, and its timber has been rc‘])eat- 
odly swept oft’ as fuel for miners.) In 
this tangled labyrinth, numbers, artil- 
lery and eavali-y, are of small account ; 
local knowledge, advantage of posi- 
tion, and command of roads, every- 
thing. 

Lee’s army, alert and sdgilant, was 
just west of it ; the roads diverged, 
fan-like, on that side: it W’-as Grant’s 
obvious interest to get throngli this 
chapjparal as cpiickly and \Yith as lit- 
tle fighting as possible : it was Loe.'s 
Imsiiiess not to let him. Ifei uu;, tlie in <> 
ment our mofoment was developed, 
the Eebel army, which had been look- 
ing north across the Eapidan, was 
faced to the right and moved rapidly 
down parallel with our advance, form- 
ing line of battle some six miles east 
of its strong defenses on Mine run, 
which proffered a safe refuge ii.i case 
of disaster, Lee, like Meade, had 
reorganized liis army in three corps '; 


Fab. 6-0. 


May 4. 
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■whereof Ewell’s (late the right), on 
its change of front, held the left, 
next the Eapidan ; A. P. Hill coming 
into line on the right ; while Long- 
street (recently returned from his 
East Tennessee campaign) was posted 
near Charlottesville, two marches off, 
hut was rapidly brought up, and came 
into action the second day. The 
ground was as unfavorable for us as 
could be; yet Grant, being unexpect- 
edly assailed — for he had confidently 
expected to get through unmolested 
— ^liad no choice but to fight : neither 
Burnside nor our tmins being yet 
fairly over the river ; so that any at- 
tempt to evade Lee’s unloohed-for 
blow '\rould have compromised, not 
merely the campaign, hut the army. 

Hardly a sliot had been fired on 
tlie first day of our movement ; dhe 
Pehel pickets retreating precipitately 
Itcfore our imposing advaiiee, to speed 
the great news to their leaders. Gen. 
W arren, with his corps, forming our 


infantry advance, rested for the night 
at the ‘Old Wilderness tavern,’ five 
miles from the ford, where Grant and 
Meade crossed and made their head- 
quarters next morning; Gen. Sedg- 
wick’s corps was between them and the 
ford ; Gen. Hancock, with his corps, 
halted at or near Ohancellorsville, in 
the rear of W arren. 0 ur cavalry, nn- 
der Sheridan and his lieuten ants, Wil- 
son and Gregg, covered the front and 
flanks of the infantry. 

Warren had orders to move, sup- 
ported hy Sedgwick, early next morn- 
ing,"® to Parker’s store, five miles S. 
W. of his camping-ground ; following 
the road leading to Orange Court 
House : Hancock -was to press south- 
ward, at considerable distance on his 
left, making for Shady Grove (dinreh ; 
while Sheridan’s cavalry swept still 
farther south-west, making a recon- 
hoissauce in force. But these- move- 
ments were met in their inception hy 
an unlooked-for advance of the Echcl 


“ Thursday, May 5. 
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infantry under Hill against Warren, 
and under Ewell against Sedgwick : 
tlie former driving in the 5tli Y. 
cavalry with loss, and striking War- 
ren heavily and full in front, long 
before he liad reached Parker’s store, 
and before Hancock had orders to 
arrest his southward march and, 
facing westward, swing in on War- 
ren’s left. In short, the battle com- 
menced before onr army was in posi- 
tion, and while our Generals still 
supposed that there was no considera- 
ble Rebel force at Jiand — as Lee evi- 
dently intended to have it. And 
Hill, having, by an early advance, 
secured a strong and sheltered posi- 
tion on a ridge crossing the road, 
repelled with loss the brigades of 
Bartlett and Ayres, of Griffin’s divi- 
sion, that were first sent up against 
him; not pressing far his advan- 
tage until about 3 p. m. ; when, per- 
ceiving the approach of Hancock, he 
attempted the favorite Rebel ma- 
neuver of interposing a strong force 
between onr usually loosely joined 
commands, but was checked by Han- 
cock’s arresting his direct advance 
and pushing rapidly to the right, to 
close on Warren. This was effected, 
not a moment too soon ; the enemy’s 
charging column being already on 
Warren’s left Hank ; but Hancock, 
with his division Generals, Birney, 
Barlow, and Gibbon, struck heavily on 
their right, and two hours’ stubborn 
and bloody conffiet, with musketry 
alone, resulted in great loss to both 
sides, and little advantage to either : 
Hancock’s corps, which had, ere this, 
been strengthened by Getty’s divi- 
sion of Sedgwick’s, saving itself from 
rout by the most obstinate fighting. 

Sedgwick had been attacked a lit- 


tle after 1 p. m, ; but Ewell was not 
at first in so great force as Hill was ; 
and the advantage here was on onr 
side : the enemy being obliged, at o|- 
r. M., to give ground, after a most 
determined effort : Alaj.-Geu. J. M, 
Jones and Brig.-Gen. Stafford hav- 
ing been killed. Rhodes’s division, led 
by Gordon, next charged vigorously, 
and pushed back onr advance with 
loss, taking some prisoners. In a 
return charge fi’om onr side, Gen. 
Pegram fell severely wounded. Here- 
upon a general advance on our side 
•was ordered, but arrested by the 
coming of night. The Rebels claimed 
1,000 prisoners to our 800 as the net 
product of the day’s work ; other- 
wise, the losses were nearly equal. 

Grant had decided to open next 
morning by an advance along our 
whole front ; Burnside’s corps having 
arrived during the night by a forced, 
march, and been distributed to the 
points where it seemed to be most 
needed. Sedgwick was ordered to 
move at 5 A. m. ; but the enemy were 
upon him a quarter Ifafore ; attempt- 
ing to turn onr right flank, which was 
held by Gen. Wright’s division, with 
Gen. Seymour’s provisional division 
still nearer the Rapidan. Tliis at- 
tack, twice repeated during the fore- 
noon, but not resolutely (heiug a feint 
to mask the real attack on Ilatieock), 
was repulsed, ‘^ind our line adv;ui<!od 
a few hundred yards to a more la^-or- 
able position. 

At 8 A. M., onr whole front was 
assailed, and again two hours later, 
as if the enemy were feeling for a 
weak point. Then, efforts were made, 
as before, to push in between our 
several corps and their divisions ; and 
at length to strike with crushing force 
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on one \ving and then the other ; 
and tliis proved the more successful 
maneuver. It was evident that the 
liebels, in their perfect knowledge of 
the conntrj^, and in the facility of 
moving their forces from left to right 
and hack again in the rear of tljieir 
defenses and fighting line, thus thor- 
oughly screened from observation on 
our part, possessed advantages Mly 
conuterbalancing their deficiency in 
numbers. 

On our left, Gen. Hancock; had 
moved out, at 5 a. m., and had pushed 
forward, fighting, crowding hack Hill 
and taking many prisoners, nearly two 
miles, across the Brock road, on his 
way to Parker’s store. Here he was 
stopped by the arrival of Longstreet ; 
wlio, after a brief hill, charged in 
turn, throwing our frhnt into confu- 
sion, and requiring the presence of 
part of Burnside’s men to restore and 
steady it ; when Longstreet in turn 
was pressed back, falling severely 
wounded — it was said by a fire fi-om 
his own men. Again a desperate at- 
tack by the enemy bore hack the front 
of the 2d corps to its intrenched line 
and abatis along- the Brock road; 
near which, hut farther to the riglit, 
Gen. J ames S. "Wadsworth, gallantly 
struggling to stem the adverse tide, 
was shot through the head and mor- 
tally wounded; as Gen. Alex. Hays 
had been the day hefoPe. 

But, another lull now occurring, j 
our front was straigliten'fed and ■ 
strengthened ; Gen. Burnside’s corps 
having been thrown in between Han- 
cock and W arren, so as to give our 
line the full strength of our infantry. 
Hardly had this been done when the 
now united corps of Hill and Long- 
street fell furiously upon our left and 
left center, pushing them, hack, and, 
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striking heavily on Stevenson’s divi- 
sion of Burnside’s corps, drove it back 
and rushed through the gap. Ilan- 
coefc promptly sent Col. Cari'oll, -\vitli. 
the 3d brigade of his 2d division, to 
strike the advancing foe in Hank, 
which was admirably done : the ene- 
my being driven back with heavy 
loss, and our troops regaining their 
former position. 

Tims ended the battle on our left ; 
but, the enemy, massing SAviftlj and 
heavily on our riglit, after our Generals 
supposed the day’sfighting over, struck 
again, under Gordon, just before dark, 
at that flank ; surprising and routing 
Truman Seymour’s and then Shaler’s 
brigade, taking nearly 4,000 prison- 
ers, including Seymour himself. For 
a moment, it seemed that our army, 
or at least its right wing, was expos- 
ed to rout ; hut Gen. Sedgwick ex- 
erted himself to restore his lines, and 
succeeded: the enemy making off 
wdth most of their prisoners in tri- 
umph. In fact, this charge had been 
made at so late an hour that no far- 
ther success than w- as acliieved could 
Avisely have been aimed at. Our ar- 
my rested, after the second day’s 
bloody struggle, substantially on the 
ground held by it at tlie hegiimirig. 

Early next morning, some guns 
(which had just been posted on our 
right) opened ; hut there was no re- 
ply ; then our skirmishers advanced, 
but were met by skirmishers only; 
and it was soon evident that Lee hud 
intrenched his whole front, and -was 
willing to receive an attack behiud 
his works, but not inclined to advance 
again and, make one. And, as fight- 
ing in this labyrinth -was nowise 
Grant’s choice, hut Lee’s wdiolly, and 
as the latter did not invite a ]jersist- 
ence in it, Grant resolved to resume 


WADSWOETH KILLED 
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Ills marclT. ; and accordingly put liis 
c(.)luinns in motion southward, aiming 
to clear the Wilderness and concen- 
trate his army on the high, open 
ground around Spottsylvania 0. H. 
Idle only serious condict this day was 
an indecisive one near Todd’s store, 
hotween four brigades of our cavalry 
and a like force of J. E. B. Stuart’s, 
with a loss about 250 on either side. 
As Stuart attacked, and failed to 
achieve any advantage, Slieridan 
claimed the result as a triimiph. 

Our losses in this terrible struggle 
in the Wilderness were nearly 20,000 
men, of whom some 6,000 -were taken 
prisoners. Our loss in ofiicers was 
heavy. The country’s salvation 
claimed no nobler sacrifice than that 
of Gen. J araes S. W adsworth, of New 
York. Born to affluence and social 
distinction, already past the age of 
military service, lie had volunteered 
in 1861, under the impulse of a sense 
of duty alone. As an aid of Gen. 
McDow' ell, he was conspicuously use- 
ful at Bull Run ; accustomed to every 
luxury, he had courted, ever since, 
the hardships and perils of the field ; 
made the Republican candidate for 
Governorin 1S02 by an overwhelming 
majority, he could not have failed to 
he elected, could those have voted 
who, like himself, 'were absent from 
the State at tlie call of their country ; 
and, though he peremptorily declined, 
his fellow citizens, had he lived, 
vrould have insisted on electing him 
Governor in 1864. Thousands of 
the unnamed and unknown have 
evinced as fervid and pure a patriot- 
ism, ]>ut no one surrendered more for 
his country’s sake, or gave his life 
more joyfully for her deliverance, 
than did James S. Wadsworth. 


Among our wmiindcd in tliis con- 
test were Gens, Hancock (sliglitlyl, 
Getty, Gregg, Owen, Bartlett, Weul.», 
and Carroll. 

Of the Rcl'tel killed, the most con- 
spicuous were Maj.-G-en. Sam. Jones 
and Brig.-Gen. Albert G. Jenkin.-i. 
Among their w'onnded were Gens. 
Longstrect(disal)led for months'), Staf- 
ford (mortally), Pickett, Pegram,''ui]d 
Hunter. Doubtless, their aggregate 
losses ’were much less than ours, es- 
pecially in prisoners : but they W'ere 
nevertheless severe, as they were es- 
timated by themselves at S,000. 


Warren, starting at 0 p. :m. of the 
Ttli, preceded by cavalry, emerged’’' 
from the Wilderness at Alsop’s farm, 
where the Brock road crosses the 
little river P<? ; but he had been de- 
tained by the obstruction of his roads 
by the enemy, and by tlie cavalry 
fight in his front, so that Longstreet’s 
coips had arrived before liiin, and 
taken post across the little river Ny, 
with his gims planted on the ridge 
beyond, to sweep our'colunms as they 
advanced. After a mutual cannon- 
ade, Robinson’s overmatche<l division 
was advanced to the assault, but re- 
pulsed ; Robinson being severely 
wounded. Later in the day, when 
part of the 6th corps had come up, 
the assault was reiiewo<l, Grilfln’s 
division taking part ; wlicn the ene- 
my were driven hack, witli a li')ss of 
1,600. *Ours was judged to ho less. 

Miles’s brigade of Hancock’s coips 
was attacked this day at Corbyn’s 
bridge, but beat olf its assailants. 
Wilson, with our advance cavalry, 
penetrated, to Spottsylvania Court 
House ; hut, being unsujiported, was 
compelled to retire. 


Sunday, May 8. 



FIGHTING AT. SPOTTSYLYANIA 0. H. 


ISText onr army cleared tlie 

AYilderiiess and was concentrated 
aronnd Spottsylvania Court House, 
now held by Hill and Ewell; War- 
ren in the center, Hancock on the 
right, Sedgwick on the left. "While 
placing his guns, and bantering some 
of his men, who winced at the sing- 
ing of Eel3el bullets, Gen. Sedgwick 
was struck in the face by a sharp- 
shooter’s missile, and fell instantly 
dead. He was a native and citizen 
of Connecticut, a bachelor of 40, a 
thorough soldier, greatly beloved for 
, his social qualities hy all who knew 
him. Gen. Wm. H. Morris, of New 
York, -was severely wounded this day. 

Gen. H. G. Wright next day suc- 
ceeded to the command of the 6th 
corps, and Gen. Burnside’ came into 
position on our left ; when our batte- 
ries opened on the enemy’s position, 
and charges on liis rifle-pits were 
made by Barlow’s and by Gibbon’s 
divisions, in front of the 2d and otli 
corps, bringing on a general engage- 
ment. We Anally attempted to turn 
the enemy’s idt flank, but failed; 
Barlow’s division, which had ad- 
vanced across the Po, being ordered 
to I’otnrn, was fiercely attacked on 
its retreat, and at one time in danger 
of destruction, but finally extricated 
with some loss, including a gun. 
Several cliarges on onr part were re- 
pulsed with loss— -Bri:g.-Gens. J. 0. 
Iliee and T. G. Stevenson being 
among onr killed. Late in the after- 
noon, a most gallant charge was 
made from onr left by Wright’s 1st 
division, Col. Hpton, and 8d, Gen. 
D. A. Russell, who rushed over the 
first lino of Rebel defenses and took 
900 prisoners, beside several guns, 
which, for want of proper support, 
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they were obliged at dark to aban- 
don. The day closed with no decisive 
success ; our aggregate loss lia\dng 
been severe ; the enemy’s — because 
of their position — probably much 
less. 

Gen. Grant dispatched next morn- 
ing to the War Department the fol- 
lowing pithy but rather roseate bul- 
letin; 

“ HeAPQTTAETEES IX THE FrEU), ) 
“May 11, 18(34 — 8 a.m. \ 

“"We have now ended the sixth day of 
very heavy fighting. The result, to this 
time, is much in our favor. 

“Our losses have been heavy, as well as 
those of the enemy. I think the loss of tlie 
enemy must be greater. 

“ We have taken over 6,000 prisoners by 
battle, whilst he has taken from us but few, 
except stragglers. 

“ I PROPOSE TO FIGHT IT OUT ON THIS 
LINE, IP IT TAKES AIX SUMMER. 

“ U. S. Ctkant, Lieut.-Gen. Ooinrnand- 
ing the Annies of the United States.” 

This day was spent in reconnoiter. 
ing, skirmishing, and getting ready 
for the morrow. The afternoon was 
rainy. Hancock, at nightfall, was or- 
dered to leave at midnight his posi- 
tion fronting Hill, and move silently 
to the left, taking yjost between 
iYriglit and Burnside, so as to be 
ready for work early in the morning. 

"When morning came, the rain had 
i given place to a fog of exceeding 
density, under cover of which, Ilari- 
coek sternly advanced, in two lines; 
Barlow’s and Birney’s divisions form- 
ing the first; Gibbon’s and Mott’s 
the second. Before them was a sa- 
lient angle of earthworks, held by 
Edward Johnson’s division of Ew- 
ell’s corps. Swiftly, noiselessly sweep- 
ing over the rugged, difficult, thick- 
ly wooded intervening space — some 
1,200 yards — Barlow’s and Binicy’s 
divisions dashed, wdth a thundering 
cheer, over the front and flank of tlie 
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enemy’s Avorks, surprising and over- 
whelming the Eebels in their trench- 
es, and capturing Johnson, with most 
of his division ; also Brig.-Gen. Gecf. 
II. Stewart’® and part of two bri- 
gades; also 30 guns. The number 
of prisoners secured and sent to the 
rear Avas over 3,000. 

Ilancaclv Avrote in pencil to Grant : 
“ I have captured from 30 to 40 guns. 
Iha\'e finished up Johnson, tind am 
going into Early.” lie had in fact, 
though he did not know it, all but 
captured Lee himself, and had nearly 
cut the Eehel army in two. But the 
surprise Avas noAv over, and the rally 
of the Eebels Avas prompt and vigor- 


ous. Their case w'as desperate™- for de- 
feat noAVAvas annihilation — and they 
fought Avit.hinvincibl|i ardor and reso- 
lution. Grant bad fully jjrepared for 
the emergency ; Wright’s (Oth) (^orps 
hurried up to the aid of Hancock, 
and Warren and Burnside charged 
promptly and bravely on our rigid' ; 
but the enemy’s position here Avas so 
strong that lie held it and at tlie same 
time dispatcliQ^:! aid to his endangered 
right. Charge folloAved charge in 
quick succession, and the mutual car- 
nage Avas fearful. Seeing that no im- 
pression was made by O'nr attacks 
along the enemy’s uiishakeii L’ont, 
they were intermitted, Avhile Cutler’s 


" Stewart •was an old army friend of Han- Confederate Army, and, under the clrenmRtaiK'os, 
cock, who, when the former was brought before I decline to take your hand.” “ And under anj 


him as a prisoner, held out his hand, cordially 
inquiring, “ How are you, Stewart?” The latter 
JHiaug^itily replied, “I am Gen. Stewart, of the 


other circumstances, General, I should not have 
oiFored it,” was the prompt and fit response of 
the victor. 
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a,nd Griffin’s divisions were detaclied 
from 'W urrcn and sent to tlie aid of 
Han cock, wlio still keld fast to the 
captured work, hut could not go be- 
yond it ; while Lee made five succes-' 
sive and desperate assaults on him, 
wdth intent to hurl him back; the 
men figliting hand-to-hand, with their 
respective flags often planted on op- 
posite sides of the same breastwork. 
These assaults were all repelled with 
frightful carnage ; but Hancock was 
unable to advance, as he had expect- 
ed to do, and ultimately got off but 
20 of the captured guns. Eain set in 
again at noon ; but the fighting con- 
tinued till near midnight, when it was 
terminated by Lee’s desisting and 
leaving Hancock in possession of 
his hard-'won prize ; but? that was 
the extent of our advg,ntage, which 
had cost us several thousand men, 
and the enemy almost as many. Lee 
fortified and held a line immediately 
in front of Hancock ; so that the ene- 
my’s general position proved as in- 
vulnerable as ever. 

Here ensued geveral days of ma- 
neuvering, marching and counter- 
marching, in quest of a weak point 
pn the enemy’s defenses; but none 
%vas found : an assault being delivered 
on the 18th, by Gibbon’s and Bar- 
low’s divisions, supported by Birney’s 
and Tyler’s, nearly in front of the 
work they had sogallaiifly carried on 
the 12 th ; but they were stopped by 
formidaldo abatis, and repulsed, los- 
ing heavily. 

Hext afternoon, observing or sus- 
pecting that our army -was gradually 
moving to the left, with intent to flank 
and pass him, Lee threw forward Ew- 
ell against onr weakened right, held 
by Tyler’s division of foot artillerists 


recently drawn from the defenses of 
Washington, by whom be was gal- 
lantly repulsed and driven off*, though 
not without serious loss on om* side. 
The reckless fighting of the artille- 
rists— mainly veterans in service, but 
new to the field — excited general ad- 
miration, but cost blood. The 2d 
and 5th corps Irarrying to their aid, 
Ewell’s men were run off an.d scat- 
tered in the woods, on ouiTeft, where 
several hundreds of them -were hunted 
up and taken prisoners. Somewhat 
delayed by this sally, our army, mov- 
ing by the left, resumed, next night, 
its inarch to Eiehmotid. 

Gen. Meade reports hisTosses up 
to this time at 39,791 ; to which some- 
thing must he added for the lofjses 
of Burnside’s corps before it was 
formally incorporated with the Army 
of the Potomac. If we assume that 
half these fell in the Wilderness, our 
losses around Spottsylvania 0. H. 
were scarcely less than 20,000 men. 
The Eebels, holding a ridge, gener- 
ally fighting on the defensive and be- 
hind breastworks, had suffered con- 
siderably less, blit still quite heavily. 
Among their officers killed were 
Gens. Daniels, Perrin, and J. M. 
Jones. 

In the Wilderness, onr army had 
cut loose from its original base north 
of the Eapidan. It had since estab- 
lished a new one at Eredericlcsbni'g', 
to which its wounded ivere sent, and 
where they wmre met by officers, 
nurses, and other employes of the 
Sanitary and Christian Associations, 
with the amplest and most thouglit- 
fnl provision for the mitigation 
of their sufferings. As it moved 
dowm toward Eichmond, new bases 
w^ere established at Port Eoyal and 
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tlien at lYliite House; so that, wliilc 
tliero TTtis doubtless unicb suffering 
from privation as well as from 
wounds, it was always witliin cU short 
distance of posts to which abundant 
supplies were forwarded from Wash- 
ington- and from the great commer- 
cial cities, under the efficient direc- 
tion of Gen. Rufus Ingalls, its chief 
Quartermaster. 


On emerging fi*om the Wilderness, 
Gen. Sheridan, with the better part 
of our cavali'y, led by Merritt, Wil- 
son, and Gregg, was dis])atclied on 
a raid tow'ard Richmond. Crossing 
next day the North Anna, Sheridan 
carried the Beaverdam station on 
the Yirginia Central, destroying the 
track, three trains of cars, a million 
and a half of rations, and liberating 
400 Griion prisoners captured in the 
Wilderness and now on their way to 
Richmond. Stuart’s cavalry here 
overtook and assailed his flank and 
rear, but to little piwpose. Crossing 
the South Anna at Ground Squirrel 
bridge, Sheridan captured Ashland 
Station at daylight breaking up 
the railroad, destroying a train and a 
large quantity of stores. He then re- 
sumed his luai’ch to Richmond. 

Stuart had meantime passed him and 
massed his cavalry at Yellow Tavern, 
a few miles north of Richmond, where 
he proposed to stop the raid. A spir- 
ited light ensued, wherein Stuart was 
mortally wounded (as was Brig.-Gen. 
J. B. Gordon) and his force driven 
off the turnpike toward Ashland, 
leaving the road to Richmond open. 
Sheridan pressed down it; Custer 
carrjdng the outer line of defenses 
. and taking 100 prisoners. But Rich- 
mond was no longer to be taken' on a 


gallop, and our assault vrns iTpiilsed ; 
Sheridan crossing the Chickahomiiiy 
at Meadow bridge, beating oil at- 
tacks both front and rear, buriiing the 
railroad bridge, and moving t(» Ilax- 
all’s where he rested three d;iys, 
and then, moving ])y White llouse 
and Ilanover C. II., rejoined the 
Array of tlie Potomac. 


Gen, Butler, eommauding at Por- 
tress Monroe, had been reenforced in 
pursuance of a piDgramme suggested 
by him and concurred in by Gen. 
Grant: Gen. W. F. Smith's (ISth) 
corps and Gen. Gillmorc's (10th) 
corps (from South Carolina) having 
been sent him, raising our effective 
strength in his department to some 
40,000 nieii, of Avhom perhaps 80,000 
were disposalje. Having sent’** a 
small force on steamboats np the York 
to Wliito House, to move out and 
menace Richmond so as to draw the 
enemy's attention to that quarter, the 
day after Gillinore's arrival his real 
movement commenced, in coopera- 
tion with General Grant's, and with 
others. Embarking ]ii.s infantry and 
artillery, 25,000 strong, Giai. Butler 
proceeded np James river, while Gen. 
Xante, with 3,000 cavalry, movcMi 
out from Suffolk, crossing the Black- 
water and cutting the Weldon road at 
Stonj’- creek ; Ool. K. West, with Ij.iUf) 
more troopers, -simultaneously aflvau- 
cing from Williamsburg up the north 
bank of the James. The armed triius- 
ports moved up the James by night, 
the unarmed following nc.xt day,"" pio- 
neered by the iron-clads and oilier 
naval forces under Admiral Lee. 
Wilson’s wharf, FortPowhattan, and 
City Point, were sei^ied without re- 
sistance; 10,000 men being at once 
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puslied forward to possess and secure prehension by Clillmore’s witlidraw- 
the peninsula between the James and al. When, therefore, the first reso 
the Appomattox, known as Bermuda lute effort was made to cut the rail- 
Hiindreds. hText day, Gen. Smith, road, some portion either of the ISTorth 
moved out toward the railroad from or South Carolina forces had already 
Biehmond to Petersburg, but failed arrived ; and, when it was renewed,®® 
to strike it. On the Jtli, Gen. Smith, the enemy had been materialiy 
■witli his own and part of Gillmore’s strengthened. Still, the advantage 
corps, struck the railroad near Port of numbers was clearly on our side ; 
Walthall junction, and commenced and the enemy wns forced to uncover 
destroying it ; having to fight D. H. the railroad, which was destroyed for 
Hill, hut with advantage to our side ; some distance ; om’ troops pressing 
while Col. "West’s cavalry, having southward to Swift creek, three miles 
forded the Chickahominy, arrived from Petersburg. But now, deceived 
opposite City Point. After breaking by fresh, joyfiil, but hardly truthful, 
up the raili-oad for some distance, Washington advices, Butler turned 
Gen. Butler, misled by advices from his face northward, to participate in 
Washington that Gen. Lee was beat- the expected speedy capture of Bieh- 
en and in full retreat on Bichmond mond; pushing his lines gradually up 
—which would have brmight him to Proctor’s creek, whence the enemy 
down suddenly in overwhelming force withdrew to an intrenched line be- 
en this armj’’ — drew hack 'within his hind it, which Gen. Gillmore flanked, 
intrencliments, which he was engaged and which was to have been assault- 
in strengthening for the apprehended ed; but our troops bad been so dis- 
emergency. The fact that his two persed that the requisite force was 
corps commanders did not cordially not at band ; so the attack was de- 
cooperate, -while Gillmore did not ferred till next morning.®® 
execute his orders so promptly and But Beauregard — whom Butler 
vigorously as he deemed fit, somewhat supposed still at or below Peters- 
increased the inevitable perplexities burg, unable to get np — was on 
of the commander’s critical position, hand, with a formidable force, and 
Had Butler been directed to move intent on making himself disagree- 
at once on Petersburg, be could able. A dense fog shrouded every 
hardly have failed to capture that thing, when, before daylight, our 
city — there being no considerable sleeping soldiers on tlie front were 
Bebel force tlieii in lower Tirginia — startled by a grand crasli of .artillery 
and might have been enabled to hold and musketry. Our forces liad beeu 
it ; separating, for a time, the Bebel so disposed that there was over a 
capital and Lee’s army from the mile of open country lietweeii our 
South propel-. But, the first astoun- right and the James, merely picketed 
ding news of his movement up the by 150 cavalry ; and Beauregard, 
James summoned Beauregard by having made careful observations be- 
telcgraph from Charleston, with all fore dark, attempted at once to as- 
tlie forces that could be scraped from sault in front, to turn tins flank, and 
that region — ^now relieved of all ap- to strike heavily our left with a divi- 
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Bion under Cieii. 'Whiting, 'whieli he 
had left on the Petersburg side of the 
gap in the railroad. 

Tlie attempt to turn our riglit was, 
at first a decided success. Ilock- 
marrs brigade, here posted, was sur- 
prised and overwhelmed. The ene- 
my gained the rear of tins flank, and 
was carrying all before him, when he 
met the 112th New York — one of 
three Gilhnore regiments which But- 
ler had fortunately sent to Smith as 
a sn])port to his long, tliin line. Join- 
ed on the instant by the 9th Maine, 
this regiment held the road-junction 
which tlie enemy were pressing on to 
seize, and stubbornly refused to more. 
The Eebel commander, disconcej-ted 
by this unexpected resistance, and 
reluctant to advance in the fog to 
unknowm and incalculable perils, de- ' 
sisted and wdthdrew. 

The front of Smith’s line, held by 
the divisions of Brooks and Weitzel, 
was impetuously assailed ; but Smith, 
having found a cpiantity of telegraph 
ware lying idle, had resolved to make 
a precautionary use of it, by direct- 
ing his men to stretch it tightly along 
their front, winding it occasionally 
around a tree or stump, at a height 
of two or throe feet from the ground. 
The assaulting enemy, rushing blindly 
upon this in tlieir charge, pitched 
headlong over it, and -were sliot or 
bayoneted ere they could regain their 
feet. Th eir attack in front was thus re- 
pulsed — the assailants recoiling with 
loss. 

Beauregard thereupon renewed his 
effort to turn our right; sending a 
large force, and directing it to make 
a farther detour; which was done, 
and Smith thereby compelled to fall 


"Wliiting, who ■was to have struck 
Gillmore on onr left, tailed, fur some 
reason, to do so; hence, Gillmore 
stood in idle expectancy, until Smith 
dre-V' hack, when he did likewise. 
We had lost in this collision aliout 
4,000 men ; the Eebeis at least 3,000. 
Beauregard cautiously followed up, 
and erected a line of 'vmrks across the 
peninsulain front of ours ; so that Gen. 
Butler wrote to Gen. Grant that he 
was “bottled up a remark tliat the 
Lieutenant-General, rather inconsid- 
erately, adopts in his report of the 
campaign. So long as our navy 
and transports held undisputed pos- 
session of the rivers, enabling Butler 
to launch his troops in any direction 
hut directly nortlnvard, the remark 
i had but Iktle pertinence or force ; 
as the unobstrpicted and ready ■«uth- 
drawal,’* soon afterward, of Smith’s 
corps to reenforce the Army of the 
Potomac, sufficiently proves. When 
that detachment 'w^as required, But- 
ler was ou the point of striking tliat 
determined blow at Petersburg wdiieh. 
should have been hk first, and, hut 
for misinformation as to Lee’s dis- 
comfiture, probably 'would have been 
successful. 

There was further fighting along 
Gen. Bntler’s front, on the IStii, 19th, 
SOtli, and 21st, witli eoiisiderable loss 
on each side; hut witliout deeisiv'e 
results. • Gen. J'erry’s line wtis forced 
hack on tlie 20th,’ hut reestakilished 
next da^. And Gen, Kautz, wlio had 
been sent on a cavalry raid to cut tlio 
railroads leading southward ai'id west- 
ward from Petersburg, acting -with 
caution, achieved hut a moderatc 
success,; cutting the Danville road at 
Coalfield, Powhattan, and Clrula, but 


back. 


failing to destroy the iron bridge at 
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TO THE NORTH ANNA. 


GRANT ADTANOES 

Matoax, -wliicli was strongly guard- 
ed. - He did a little liarm also to the 
Lyiichburg and Weldon road ; mat- 
ing his way circuitously hut safely 
thence to City Point. Meantime, 
our fleet had had a difficult and dan- 
gerous task in fishing the James for 
torpedoes ; by one of which, the small 
gunboat Coin. Jones had been utterly 
destroyed, and 50 of its crew killed 
or wounded. The gunboats Shosho- 
nee and Brewster were likewise de- 
stroyed by explosions, but not of tor- 
pedoes. 


Gen. Grant’s flanking advance from 
Bpottsylvania to the JSTorth Anna 
was admirably planned and executed 
without loss — a single blow aimed by 
Hill at the front of Wright’s (6th) 
corps, just before it staited’* to cover 
the movement, being easily repelled. 
But, as our movement was easily de- 
tected from the higher ground held 
by Lee, and as his position covered 
the direct and best road leading 
straight to Eichmoiid, compelling 
Grant to make^ considerable detour 
eastward and move by inferior roads, 
it was inevitable on our part that, 
on approaching®® the Horth Anna, 
near the crossing of the Predericks- 
burg railroad, our army should find 
its old antagonist planted across that 
stream, in an admirable position, cov- 
ering the Central road (on which 
Breckinridge, having beaten Sigel in 
the Y alley, was now hurryir^ down 
to reenforce Lee), and prepared to 
dispute resolutely its farther advance, j 
W arren, on our right, crossed that 
afternoon at Jericho ford, the enemy 
being in slender force in his imme- 
diate presence ; but they -were very 

soon strengthened, and an attack in 
____ 
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front, on Griffin’s division, made at 5 
p. M. by Wilcox’s and Heth’s divisions 
(six brigades) of Hill’s corps, but 
promptly and effectually repulsed 
with loss to the enemy ; who there- 
upon sent Brown, with three brigades, 
to turn our right. This maneuver 
was well executed ; the blow falling 
on Cutler’s division while getting 
into position, crushing in his left, and 
throwing the whole into confusion. 
Pressing swiftly to their right, the 
charging column struck the right of 
Griffin’s division, which was saved by 
refusing that flank, while Bartlett’s 
brigade was hurried forward to its 
support. In making this advance, 
the 83d Pennsylvania, Lt.-Col. Mc- 
Coy, swept closely past the flank of 
Brown’s column, when McCoy in- 
stantly wheeled his forward com- 
panies into line, and gave a volley, 
which, delivered at close quarters on 
the flank and rear of the Eebel col- 
umn, threw it into utter disorder and 
rout; one of McCoy’s men seizing 
Brown by the collar and dragging 
him into om- lines, while nearly 1,000 
of his men were gathered up as pri- 
soners. Our loss here was but 350, 
and the enemy’s attack was com- 
pletely foiled. "Warren established 
and intrenched his lines without far- 
ther resistance. 

Gen. Hancock struck the JSTorth 
Anna at the Chesterfield bridge, a 
mile above the Prederickshurg rail- 
road, where he was confronted by 
McLaws’s division of Lorigstreet’s 
corps, mainly across the river, hut 
holding an ugly fortification or bridge- 
head on this side ; which, at 6 p. m., 
after a vigorous fi^re from three sec- 
tions of artillery, was stormed and 
carried hy Pierce’s and Egan’s hhg- 

’' ■May21. May 23. 
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ades of Birney’s division, who swept, 
over the plain on the donble-quick, 
disregarding the heavy fire of its de- 
fenders, swarmed over the parapet, 
and drove ont the garrison, capturing 
80, with a total loss of 150. Bepeat- 
ed efforts by the enemy to burn the 
bridge during the ensuing night were 
baffled; and in the morning it was 
discovered that they had retreated ; 
when Hancock quietly crossed and 
established himself on the south side ; 
as Wright, following Warren, had 
done at Jericho ford the night before. 

The passage of the river thus 
seemed to be triumphantly and 
cheaply efiected ; but the appearance 
was delusive. The river was barely 
fordable at different points, with 
high, rocky banks; and Lee had 
chosen a strong position, with both 
flanks drawn back; his right cov- 
ered hy marshes; his left resting 
on Little river; his front on the 
Horth Anna narrow and strong ; our 
army being situated much as his was 


at Gettysburg,- when Meade was able 
to throw divisions and corps from 
right to left to breast a coming shock, 
or strike a return blow, in half the 
time that Lee required to countervail 
the movement. So, when Bmmside, 
approaching the river half way be- 
tween our right and left wings, at- 
tempted to cross, his advance division 
(Crittenden’s) was promptly repelled 
with heavy loss; and when Warren 
attemjjted to connect with Burnside 
by pushing Crawford’s division down 
the south bank of the river, lie in 
turn was assailed in overwhelming 
force, and was? with difficulty extri- 
cated Grant paused and pondered, 
and studied and planned ; but Lee’s 
position was absolutely invulnerable, 
or only to be wrested from good sol- 
diers with an enormous disparity of 
force, and by a frightful sacrifice of 
life. After deliberate and careful 
reconnoissaiices, continued tlirougli- 
out two days, an assault was for- 
borne, and our army, cautiously with- 
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drawing at nightfall®® from the ene- 
my’s front, recrossed the river tinas- 
sailed, and, after pushing well east to 
avoid another charge on the fl anh of 
its long columns while extended in 
movement, again turned southward 
and took the road to Richmond : the 
6th corps .in advance, followed in 
succession hy the 5th, 9tli, and 2d : 
Hancock not starting till next morn- 
ing ; when Sheridan, with our caval- 
ry in the advance, 'was, after a march 
of 22 miles, approaching the Pamun- 
key at Hano vertown . W right’s corps 
crossed directly, and took post to 
cover the fords ; Warren’s and Burn- 
side’s were over the next morning 
Hancock crossed almost four miles 
higher ; so that onr whole^ army was 
south of the Pamunkey without loss, 
and in unobstructed cbmmunicatioii 
with its new base at White House. 

Lee had, as usual, a much shorter 
road, and was already in position on 
our new front; his army facing 
north-eastward, covering both rail- 
roads as well as the road to Hiehmoncl, 
and rendering ifhazardous, if not im- 
possible, to cross the Chickahominy 
on his right so as to interpose Be- 
tween him and the Confederate capi- 
tal. Grant had shown at the Hortli 
Anna his aversion to sacrificing . the 
lives of his men when there was a 
practicable alternative; hnt now it 
seemed that the great'object of the 
campaign positively required a dis- 
regard of the advantages of position 
possessed hy the enemy. A spirited 
figlit at Hawes’s shop, on onr front, 
wherein Sheridan, with the brigades 
of Davies, Gregg, and Custer, met 
and worsted the Rebel troopers un- 
der Eitzhngh Lee and Hampton — 
onr loss being 400, and ■ the enemy’s 


TO COLD HARBOR. 

800— doubtless stimulated the gene- 
ral eagerness for battle. A recon- 
noissance in force along onr front 
was accordingly made; developing 
the enemy’s position across Tolopo- 
tomy creek, with its right on the 
Mechanicsville pike, near Betliescla 
church, where Col, Hardin’s brigade 
of Reserves, Crawford’s division, was 
struck on its flank hy Rhodes’s di- 
vision of Ewell’s corps, and hurried 
hack to the Shady Grove road; where 
Crawford, bringing up the remainder 
of the Reserv'es and Kitcliing’s brig- 
ade (of Warren’s corps), repulsed 
Rhodes, and established our left on 
the Mechanicsville pike. Meantime, 
Hancock, on onr right, had been 
stopped, after heavy skirmishing, at 
the Tolopotomy, finding the enemy 
ill his front too strong and too well 
covered hy defenses and a swamp; 
while Burnside had come into posi- 
tion on his left, and Wright on his 
right, Reeonnoissances showed the 
enemy’s position so unassailable in 
front that no , course seemed open 
hnt an attempt to flank its right, 
crossing the Chickahominy opposite 
or just below Cold Habbob ; a focus 
of roads which Sheridan had seized,^® 
after a brief skirmish, and on which 
the 6tli corps, moving in the rear 
from our right to onr left, was imme- 
diately directed ; reaching it next 
day — just before Gen. W. F. Smith, 
with 10,000 men detached from But- 
ler’s army, and brought around hy 
steamboats to White House, came up 
and took post on its right ; and the 
two were met here hy orders from 
Meade to advance and repel the 
enemy in their front, with a view to 
forcing a passage of the Ghicka- 
liominy. 


May 26. 


May 28. 


‘May 28, p.Ji. 


‘“’May 29. 


'.May 31. 
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The attack was made at 4 p. m. ; 
the enemy of course j)osted in a wood, 
•which concealed their strength, facing 
a level, open field, across which our 
•men advanced with great spirit under 
a heavy fire, carrying a good part of 
the enemy’s advanced line of rifie- 
trciiehes and taking 600 prisoner’s. 
Their second line, howerer, was far 
stronger and more firmly held ; and 
night full with the Bebels still fully in 
its possession : our advance holding 
and bivouacking on the ground it 
bad gained, at a cost of 2,000 killed 
and' wounded. For Longstreet’s 
corps, wliicb bad confronted our right 
the day hefoi'e, had heen moved 
rapidly to our left, parallel with 
"Wright’s movement, and was here 
facing us before the Cbickahoininy, 
as it bad just been on the Tolopoto- 
my, with a little less advantage of 
position but the same spirit and reso- 


lution ; so that (as Lincoln once re- 
marked to McClellan) tlie chief ob- 
stacle bad been shifted, not sur- 
mounted, by our movement to the 
left. Hevertbeless, Hancock was now 
called down from cur right to the 
left of Wright ; Warren was directed 
to extend his left so as to connect 
with Smith ; while Burnside was to 
withdraw entirely from the front and 
mass on the right and rear of War- 
ren. 

These flank movements, in the pre- 
sence of a vigilant and resolute ene- 
my, may not often prove so disastrous 
as Ho^crans found them at the 
Chickamauga, but they are always 
critical. Burnside, attempting to 
obey this order in broad daylight, “ 
bis movement was of course detected 
by the foe in his front, who sharply 
followed up his skirmishers covering 
the operation, taking some of them 
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prisoners, and, striking Warren’s left, 
cut oft’ and captured 400 more ; ar- 
resting W arren’s extension to the left, 
hy compelling Mm to look to the 
safety of liis corps. But new dispo- 
sitions were made, and Grant and 
Meade, now at Cold Harbor, resolved 
that the Kehel lines should he forced 
on the morrow.^ 

The two armies held ranch of the 
ground covered by McClellan’s right, 
under Fitz-John Porter, prior to Lee’s 
hold advance, nearly two years be- 
fore : Gaines’s mill being directly in 
the rear of the Confederate center ; 
while Sheridan’s cavalry patrolled the 
roads in our rear leading to onr base 
at White House, covered onr left and 
observed the Chickahominy east- 
ward of Eichmond. Wilson, with 
his cavalry division watched onr 
right flank. Burnside -was still on 
Warren’s right and rear; Smith, 
Wright, and Hancock stretched far- 
ther and farther to the left. In onr 
front, Lee not only had a very good 
position naturally, but he knew how 
to make the mc«t of its advantages — 
the single point in which (but it is a 
vital one) his admirers can justify 
their claim for him of a rare military 
genius. H o other American has ever 
so thoroughly appreciated and so 
readily seized the enormous advan- ] 
tage which the increased range, pre- 
cision, and effieiency^given to mus- 
ketry by rifling, have insured to the 
defensive, when wielded by, a com- 
mander who knows how speedily a 
trench may be dug and a slight breastr 
work thrown up which will stop nine- 
tenths of the bullets that would oth- 
erwise draw blood. The lessons of 
Bunker Hill and Mew Orleans, im- 
pressive as they were, must have been 


trebly so had our countrymen, heen 
armed with the Enfield rifle or Spring- 
field mnsket of to-day. 

At sunrise, or a little hefore, the 
assault was made'® along onr whole 
front — bravely, firmly, swiftly made ; 
and as swiftly repulsed with terrible 
slaughter. Ou onr left, Barlow’s di- 
vision of Hancock’s corps gained a 
transitory advantage ; dislodging the 
enemy from their ptosition in a sunk- 
en road, taking three guns and seve- 
ral hundred prisoners. But his sec- 
ond line failed to advance promptly 
to the support of .the first, against 
which the enemy rallied in over- 
whelming force, retaking their de- 
fenses, hurling Barlow back, but not 
to the lines from which he started. 
He fell back a few yards only, and 
covered his front so quickly that the 
enemy could not dislodge him. 

Gibbon, charging on Barlow’s right, 
was cheeked by a swamp, which sepft- 
rated his command : part of which 
gained the Eebel works nevertheless ; 
Col. McMahon planting his colors on 
their intrenchments a moment before 
he fell mortally wounded. Mo part 
of the Eebel works w^as held; but 
part of Gibbon’s men also 'covered 
themselves so close to the enemy’s 
lines that, while the Kehels dared 
not come out to capture them, they 
could not get away, save by crawling 
off under cover of fog or tMck dark- 
ness. 

Wright’s and Smith’s assaults were 
less determined — at all events, less 
sanguinary — than Hancock’s; and 
Warren, having a long line to Hold, 
was content to hold it. Burnside 
swung two of his divisions around to 
flank the enemy’s left, which he hotly 
engaged, and must have worsted had 


June 3. 


' June 3, 
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tlie battle along otir fi'ont been pro- 
tracted. But that could not be. 
Twenty minutes after tbe first shot 
was^ fired, fully 10,000 of our men 
were Btr'etched writhing on the sod, 
or still and calm in death ; while the 
enemy’s loss was probably* little more 
than 1,000. And when, some hours 
later, orders were sent by Gen. Meade 
to each corps commander to renew 
the assault *at once, without regard to 
any other, the men simply and nnani- 
mously refused to obey it. They 
knew that success was hopeless, and 
the attempt to gain it murderous: 
hence they refused to he sacrificed to 
no purpose. 

Our total loss at and around Cold 
Harbor was 18,158 ; of whom 1,705 
were killed, 9,043 wounded, and 2,406 
missing. Among' the killed were act- 
ing Brigadiers P. A. Porter,^* Lewis 
O. Morris, and F. F. Wead ; all of 
ISTew York. Cols. Edward Pye, 95th 
FT. Y., O. I-I. Morris, 66th H. Y., J. 0. 
Brake, 112th H. Y., John McConihe, 
169th FT. Y., Edwin Sehall, 51st Pa., 
and F. A. Haskell, 36th "Wise. Biig.- 
Gen. H. 0. Tyler was among the se- 
verely wounded. Brig.-Gen. Boles 
was the only^ Eebel officer of note re- 
ported as killed. Col. Jjawrence M. 
Keitt, formerly’' a conspicuous M. C. 
from Soutli Carolina, had fallen the 
day before. 


Our army bad suffered terribly in 
this battle ; but it had lost blood 
ouly. The fighting closed with our 

Col, Peter A. Porter, of Niagara Palls, son of 
•’Cen. Peter B. Porter, who served withhouorin the 
War of 18ri, and was Secretary of War under 
J. Q. Adams. Col. Porter, in the prime of life, 
and in the enjoyment of every thing calculated 
to make life desirable, volunteered from a sense 
of duty; saying his country had done so much 
for him that he could not hesitate to do all in his 
power for her in her hour of peril. When nomi- 


front advanced on several points and 
forced back on none ; but Leo, over- 
estimating the effects of onr repulse 
ou the morale of our men, and seeing 
that onr hastily constructed in trench- 
meiits directly’' before his lines were 
but slight, hazarded a night attack 
on our front, hut was repulsed at 
every point, and soon desisted. FText 
day, a partial assault was made on 
our left ; b'ut this also was easily’ re- 
pulsed. Meantime, our army was 
gradually moving to its left, by the 
successive withdrawals of Burnside 
and of W arreii ; when another night 
attack was made'® on our right, again 
held by Burnside, but without suc- 
cess. And now an armistice of two 
hours was arranged, during which the 
wounded tying between tbe armies 
were removed^ and tlie dead buried. 

FText day,'*’ our left was extended 
to the Cliickahominy, finding the 
enemy in force opposite Sumner’s 
and Bottom’s bridges; while Sheri- 
dan was dispatched with two divi- 
sions of cavalry around Lee’s left, to 
tear np the Yii'ginsa Central rail- 
road in his rear, which he did : cross- 
ing the Paniunkey at Aylett’s, break- 
ing the Fredericksburg road at Ches- 
terfield station, and thence pushing 
over the FTorth Anna by Chilesburg 
and Mount Pleasant, over the upper 
branches of the FTorth Anna,'“ strik- 
ing the Central railroad at Trevilian’s, 
routing a body of Kebel liorse, under 
"VYade Hampton, that interfered with 
his operations, and breaking up the 

Dated in 1863 as Union candidate for Secretary 
of State, ho responded that Ms neighbors had 
intrusted him with the lives of their sons, and 
he could not leave them while the War lasted. 

. He was but ono among thousands animated by 
like motives; but none ever volunteered from 
purer impulses, or served with more unselfish 
devotion, than Peter A. Porter. 

June 4, June 6. June t, Juno 10. 
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road nearly down to Louisa 0. H. ; 
but, soon finding tbe Rebels too nu- 
merous and pressing, lie retraced his 
steps to Trevilian’s, where he had a 
sharp, indecisive, sanguinary fight, 
and then drew off ; mating his way 
to Spottsylvania C. H., and thence 
by Guiney’s station to White House, 
and so rejoined Gen. Grant. His 
raid was less effective than had been 
calculated, because Gen. Hunter, who 
was expected to meet him at Gor- 
donsville, had taken a different di- 
rection, leaving more foes on Sheri- 
dan’s hands than he was able satis- 
factorily to manage. His total loss, 
mainly in the last fight at Trevilian’s, 
was Y35, whereof some 300 were pris- 
oners. lie brought out 370 prison- 
ers, The Hebei loss in killed and 
wounded was at least equal to ours, 
and included Gen. Eosser and Col. 
Custer, wounded, and Col. McAllis- 
ter' killed. 

Gen. Grant now decided to pass 
the Chickahominy far to Lee’s right, 
and thence move across the James to 
attack Richmond from the south. It 
was a bold resolve, especially as the 
authorities at Washington had a set- 
tled and reasonable repugnance to a 
movement which seemed to place 
the Federal City at the mercy of Lee. 
Taking up the rails from the Chick- ' 
ahominy to White House, and ship- 
ping them around ff)r use south of 
the James, Smith’s corps was like- 
wise embarked and returned to But- 
ler ; while the Army of the Potomac 
was put in motion “ for the passage 
of the James ; Wilson’s cavalry, in 
advance, crossing the Chickahominy 
at Long bridge, followed by War- 
ren’s corps; which was passed at 
Long bridge by Hancock’s, which 


struck the James at Wilcox’s wharf, 
between Charles City C.H. and West- 
over. Wright and Burnside, cross- 
ing the Chickahominy at Jones’s 
bridge, moved thence to Charles City 
0. H.; our trains, for safety, taking 
roads still farther to tie east. The 
enemy made some attempts at annoy- 
ing onr right flank dmnng the march, 
but to no purpose. Pontoons and 
ferry-boats being at hand, the pas- 
sage was promptly and safely made 
and very soon onr guns were thun- 
dering at the southern approaches to 
the Hebei capital. 


This is not a military history, and 
its author makes no shadow of pre- 
tension to other military knowledge, 
than that which is necessarily gained 
by all students of history ; while no 
one who carefully reads this volume 
will accuse him of partiality or special 
admiration for Gen. Grant. Yet the 
criticisms which have been leveled at 
that commander’s advance to Hich- 
mond seem so unjust as to demand 
exposure. 

« Why not embark his army at 
once for City Point?” has been tri- 
umphantly asked, and establish it 
there at a cost of a few hundred men, 
instead of fifty or sixty thousand ?” 
The question not only ignores the 
Hebei losses in the course of this 
movement — losses which were at least 
as large in proportionto their resour- 
ces as ours — but ignores also the ob- 
vious fact that Lee’s army around 
Eichmond, hard pressed by a superi- 
or force, was no peril to Washington 
and the loyal States ; whereas, to leave 
it on the Rapidau and take ship for 
the James was either to make the 
enemy a present of our capital, with 
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its immense stores of every -warlike 
material, or compel that di’tdsion and 
dispersion of our forces whereof Mc- 
Clellan had so persistently, and -with 
some justice, complained. Lee at 
E-ichinond, vdth the country north- 
ward to the Potomac thoroughly ex- 
hausted and devastated, could not 
reach Washington at all without 
abandoning Richmond to its fate ; 
and corps after corps of our army 
could be transferred to the Potomac 
in less than half the time required for 
a march of the Rebel forces to Center- 
ville. Of course, Grant set out expect- 
ing to defeat Lee decisively between 
the Rapidan and the Chickaliominy, 
and was disappointed ; but it is diffi- 
cult to see how he could have evaded 
obstacles at least as serious as those 
he encountered. As he pertinently 
observed, the Rebel army was his true 
objective; and this must be encoun- 
tered, whichever route he might take. 
Had he attempted, as Lee evidently 
anticipated, to advance by Gordons- 
ville or Louisa 0. H., flanking Lee’s 
left instead of his right, he would 
have been starved into a retreat before 
he came in sight of the James. 


Petersburg, at the head of sloop 
navigation on the Appomattox, 22 
miles south of Richmond, is the focus 
of all the railroads but the Danville 
which connected the Confederate cap- 
ital with the South and South-west. 
Petersburg taken and firmly held by 
our forces, the stay of the Rebel Gov- 
ernment and Army at Richmond must 
he of short duration. Bnt merely to 
take it, without the ability to hold 
it against the force which Lee, near 
at hand, could easily send against it, 
wonld be worse than useless. 


Tlie moment it was decided that 
Meade’s army must cross the Janies 
below Richmond and threaten that 
city from the south, Grant hastened 
to Butler’s headquarters to impel 
against Petersburg whatever force 
might there he disposable, so soon as 
it should be certain tliat that attempt 
could he seasonably supported by the 
legions of Meade. 

Butler, after the dispatch of the best 
part of his force, under W. P. Smith, 
to Meade, had been inclined to keep 
quiet within his intrenehments ; but 
that w-as not permitted. His north- 
ern outpost at Wilson’s wliarf^ north 
of the James, held by Gen. Wild with 
two Black regiments, had already 
been summoned and cliarged"“ by 
Fitz-IIugh Lee’s cavalry, who, after 
a fight of some hours, were beaten 
off with loss: and now Gen. Gill- 
more, with 3,500 men, was thrown 
across “ the Appomattox, to approach 
Petersburg by the tmuipike on the 
north, while Gen. liautz, with 1,500 
cavalry, should charge into it from 
the south or sonth-wefet. Two gun- 
boats and a battery were Bimultaiie- 
ously to bombard Fort Clinton, de- 
fending the approach up the river. 

The combination failed, though it 
should have succeeded. Gillmore 
advanced^® unresisted to within two 
miles of the city, where he drove in 
the enemy’s skiKiiishers and halted — ■ 
or rather, recoiled — deeming his force 
altogethetr too weak for the task be- 
fore him, and understanding that he 
was free to exercise his discretion 
in the premises. Kantz, on the otlier 
hand, made his way not only up to 
hut into the city — the Confederates’ 
attention having been concentrated 
on Gillmore — but, now that they 
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were released from apprehension on 
this side, they turned upon Kautz ; 
driving laim out with ease. 

Grant, having hurried from the 
Army of the Potomac, when it had 
begun to cross the J ames, to Bermu- 
da Hundreds, directed Butler to push 
"W. F. Smith’s corps, just arrived 
from the Chiekahominy by steam- 
boat via White House, against Pe- 
tersburg as quickly as possible ; it be- 
ing known that A. P. Hill, with the 
van of Lee’s army, was already on the 
south front of Eichmond. Smith 
moved out accordingly, crossing the 
Appomattox by a pontoon-bridge at 
Point of Eocks, and following Gill- 
more’s route southward to Peters- 
burg ; confronting, before noon,*'® the 
north-east defenses, miles from the 
river. Hincks’s black brigade was 
sent up directly, taking a line of rifle- 
pits and two guns. But there — 
though moments were inestimable — 
Smith paused®’' — not assaulting till 
near sundown, when part of his force 
was sent forward, forming a very 
strong skirmisb line, and cleared the 
enemy’s rifle-trenches in their front, 
capturing 300 prisoners and 16 guns, 
with a loss on our part of about 600.®“ 
And now — though the night was 
clear and the moon nearly full — 
Smith rested till morning, after the 
old but not good fashion of 1861-2. 


P atalities multiplied. Hancock, with 
two divisions, forming the van of the 
Army of the Potomac, came up just 
after nightfall, and waiving his senior- 
ity, tendered his force to Smith, who 
put partof it into the captured works, 
relieving his own troops, but made no 
further use of it. And Hancock, it 
seems, in the liuny of the moment, 
when there were a thousand things 
to be attended to at once, had not, up 
to 5 p. M. of that day, even been ap- 
prised that Petersburg was to be 
assaulted, and bad lost some hours of 
the morning waiting for rations, 
which would not have stopped hhn 
if he had known how urgent was 
the necessity for haste ; and some 
further time by inarching by an inac- 
curate map, which carried him too 
far to the left. 

Smith’s hesitation to follow up his 
success proved the turning-point of 
the campaign. Before morning, there 
was' a very different sort of enemy in 
his front from that he had beaten yes- 
terday — the van of Lee’s iron-sided 
veterans, who did not comprehend 
how formidable intrenchments and 
batteries could be lost when assailed 
only by strong Bkirmish-lines. By 
their arrival, the fall of Petersburg, a 
few hours since so imminent, was iii- 
deflnitely postponed. 

During the 16th, "Warren and 


®“Jiino 15. * 

Grant, in liis final, comprehensive report, 
says ; ■» 

“ Smith, for some reason that I have never 
been able to satisfactorily understand, did. not get 
ready to assault the enemy’s main lines until 
near sundown.” 

As more than a year had intervened when 
this report was written, it is not probable that 
Gen. Grant’s satisfaction on this point will ever 
be perfected. 

®*0ol Simon H, Mix, 3d H. Y. cavalry, was 
killed in front of Petersburg, fighting at . the 


head of his regiment. He had served with 
credit since early in 18G1. 

“ So says Swinton (‘Army of the Potomac’), 
who quotes Hancock’s report as his authority; 
and adds : 

“ There is-on file in the archives of the Army 
a paper bearing this indorsement by Gen. Meade: 

‘ Had Gm~ Hancock or myself known that Ptkrs- 
Imrg was to be attacked, Fetershurg would have 
faUen .’ " 

Swinton seems to have been eagerly supplied, 
by those officers who are not admirers of Gen. 
Grant, with all the weapons of assault in their 
armory. 
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IBiiniside came up, 'witli the greater 
ptirt of the Army of the Potomac ; 
hut so did Lee, with most of the Ar- 
my of Yirginia. Smithheld ourriglit, 
touching the Appomattox ; Hancock, 
Burnside and Warren reaching far- 
ther and farther to the left, which 
was covered by Ivautz’s cavalry. 
iMeade, after posting his army, 
hastened to City Point for a con- 
sultation with Grant ; and, return- 
ing at 2 p. M., gave orders for a gen- 
eral assault, which .was delivered 
at 6 p. M. Hancock’s, Bm'nside’s, and 
part of W arren’s corps, went forward 
in the face of a terrible fire from a 
sheltered and formidable foe, and a 
night of combat and carnage resulted 
in a general advance of our lines, 
though at a heavy cost. Birney, of 
Hancock’s corps, had stormed. and 
carried the ridge in his front ; while 
Burnside, repelled during the night 
by the deadly fire he encountered, 
carried at daylight the outwork defy- 
ing him, capturing 4 guns and 400 ] 
prisoners. Potter’s division, which 
had made this desperate charge, was 
now relieved by Ledlie’s, which 
pushed our advance still farther, or 
to within a mile and a half of the 
city, which was hence reached by our 
shells. On other points, however, we 
had either been repulsed, or had 
made no progress ; while the prepon- 
derance of losses, and even of prison- 
ers, was heavily against us. And, as 
the advanced position gained in Bm*n- 
side’s front was projected, as it were, 
into the enemy’s still unshaken lines, 
a tremendous assault upon it was 
made the next night, and our men 
driven out with heavy loss. 

The desperate struggle for Peters- 
burg having drawn the Pehel forces 


mainly to that city, Gen. Butler, by 
order, struck out,®“ mider Terry, from 
his front at Bermuda Hundreds to- 
ward Port ’Walthall junction, with 
intent to take, and if possible hold, 
the railroad. Terry, finding the rail- 
road slightly held, seized, and was 
proceeding to. destroy it, when the 
approach of Pickett’s division of 
Longstreet’s corps, inarching from 
Bichmond on Petersburg, compelled 
him to draw hack. Grant had fore- 
seen and provided against this con- 
tingency, by relieving (with part of 
the 6th) Smith’s (18tli) corps, and 
sending it to the aid of Butler; hut, 
by some mistake. Smith’s men were 
halted too soon ; so that Terry was 
overpowered and hurled hack ; and, 
when he again advanced, reenforced, 
the enemy had so strengthened their 
former works that they were deemed 
impregnable. 

Grant, believing that a good part 
of the Pebel army had not yet ar- 
rived, ordered another general as- 
sault for the 18th ; but, when our 
skirmishers that moiliing advanced, 
the enemy had abandoned their 
works in our immediate front, with- 
drawing to a new, stronger, and 
more symmetrical line nearer Peters- 
burg. Hours were now spent in 
making new dispositions to assault 
this with efiect ; and, at 3 i\ m., an 
attack was made, first by Martindale, 
commanding the division left here of 
Smith’s^ corps ; then by Birney, in 
temporary command of the 2d; and 
later by the 5th and 9th; but with 
very heavy loss, and no success, save 
that Martindale carried the enemy’s 
skirmish-line in his front, and made 
a few prisonem The losses of the 
enemy, sheltered behind their works, 
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MEADE PAILS TO HOLD THE WELDOH EOAD. 


bore, of course, no comparison to 
ours. 

It bad now been establisbed, at a 
cost of fully 10,000 men,®^ that Pe- 
tersburg could not be carried by di- 
rect assault, no matter in wbat force : 
and our troops were directed to in- 
trench strongly in its front, while 
the 2d and 6th corps w^ere moved®® 
to the left, with intent to find and 
turn the enemy’s right ; cutting or 
holding the W eldon railroad. 

The 2d moved around to the Jeru- 
salem plank road, where it was met 
by the enemy in force, and driven 
back a short distance ; the 6th not 
being at hand. Next morning, the 
advance was resumed by both corps, 
but too tardily and disconnectedly — 
the country being, for the most part, 
thickly wooded and difficult. A. P. 
Hill was W’’atching the movement, 
and, at the proper moment, threw a 
division of his corps in between our 
two, striking rapidly in flank succes- 
sively Barlow’s, Mott’s, and Gibbon’s 
divisions, rolling them up and forcing 
them back, wi^h a loss of 4 guns and 
many prisoners. At the same time, 
another of Hill’s divisions struck the 
flank of the 6th coips likewise, in- 
flicting on it also considerable loss. 
But Meade now arrived on the field 
— ^the Eebel advance having been 
cheeked — and, getting both corps 
well in hand, he ordered, at nightfall, ! 
an advance, which was made, and 
most of the lost ground recovered — 
Hill not being in force to resist him 
in the open field. 

Our advance southward was re- 
sumed next morning,®® and the "Wel- 


Between June 10 and 20, Meade’s losses 
were — killed, 1,198; wounded, 6,853 ; missing, 
1,614 : total, 9,665. And this does not probably 
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don railroad reached ; hut hardly had 
operations upon it begun, when Hill 
again struck the flank of our thi-eo 
regiments in advance, and routed 
them, taking . many prisoners, and 
driving the fugitives back on the 
main body ; when he again desisted, 
carrying off his captives. Our losses 
in this haffied effort were scarcely 
less than 4,000 men, mainly prison- 
ers; with no resulting advantage, 
save a moderate extension of our left 
toward the Weldon railroad. 

The mishap of this first attempt to 
clutch the Weldon railroad involved 
or drew after it another. Gen. Wil- 
son, with his own and Kautz’s di- 
visions of cavalry, together 8,000 
strong, had on that day been im- 
pelled still farther to our left, on a 
raid against the enemy’s railroads. 
Moving southward for some distance, 
he turned abruptly to his right, and 
struck the Weldon road at Beams’s 
station, where he burned the dep6t 
and tore up a long stretch of track, 
Passing thence rapidly westward, he 
struck the Lynchburg road at a point 
15 miles from Petersburg, and fol- 
lowed it westward to Mottoway sta- 
tion, destroying tlie track for 22 
miles; here encountering and defeat- 
ing a, Hebei cavalry force under W. 
P. Lee. Hence, he dispatched Ivautz 
to Burkesville, the junction of this 
with the Danville road, where both 
roads were torn up, as was the Dan- 
ville so far S. W. as Melierriii sta- 
tion ; where Kautz was rejoined®’ by 
Wilson, and the work prosecuted so 
far as Hoanoke bridge (over the 
Staunton) ; where they were con- 

inelude the losses of Sheridan’s cavalry, who 
were fighting north of the James. 

June 21. June 23. June 24. 
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fronted by a stronger force tban 
they could dislodge, and commenced 
their return to onr camps. 

But, by this time, the enemy n^ere 
all around them, and intent on their 
destruction. Striking the Weldon 
road at Stony creek,®® they were 
again confronted by more Bebels 
than they could drive ; and, after a 
hard fight, were obliged to give up 
the attempt, and make for Reams’s 
station, which Wilson nndouhtedly 
supposed to be now held by Hancock 
or Warren. He was badly mistaken, 
however ; for here was a far stronger 
Rebel force (including Mahone’s and 
Binnegan’s infantry brigades, beside 
Hampton’s cavalry) than that which 
had hafded him at Stony creek ; and 
his attempt to force a passage re- 
sulted in his signal defeat, involving 
the loss of his guns, his train, with 
many prisoners and their horses. 
About 1,000 negroes, who had fallen 
into the wake of our cavalry — ^many 
of them mounted on horses borrowed 
for the occasion— here fell into the 
hands of the Rebels, and were re- 
turned to a servitude which their 
effort to escape was not calculated 
to lighten. Wilson and Kantz fled 
separately across the Hottoway, and, 
by a long circuit Eoiithward, made 
their way back to our lines before 
Petersburg — men and horses coming 
in pretty nearly used up. Grant, in 
his report, says, indeed, with his ha- 
bitual optimism, that 
‘‘the ckraago to the enemy in this expedi- 
tion more than compensated for the losses 
we sustained. It severed all connection by 
railroad with llicbmond for several weeks;” 

but such was not the general opin- 
ion ; and Grant sent no more cavalry 
to the Rebel rear for months. Lee 
claims to have taken from Wilson 


and Kaiitz on this raid 1,000 prison- 
ers (beside the wounded), 13 guns, 
and 30 wagons. 

On onr right, Gen, Butler had been 
directed to throw a pontoon-bridge 
over tbe James to Deep Bottom, 
north of his stronghold at Bermuda 
Hundreds; which he did skillfully 
and without loss ; Brig.-Gen. Foster, 
with a brigade of the 10th corps, tak- 
ing post at Deep Bottom, only 10 
miles from Richmond, and very near 
its southward defenses at Howlett’s. 

Gen. Sheridan, who, with his cav- 
alry, had rested some days at White 
House, after their return from tlieir 
harassing raid toward Gordonsville, 
now moved across the Peninsula to 
the James, being resolutely attacked®® 
by the way^ but he heat off his as- 
sailants, with a loss of some 500 on 
either side, and made his way safely 
to onr right, bringing in his guns and 
train. 

The residue of the 18th corps was 
now returned to Butler; and thus, 
in spite of reverses, our lines "^ivere 
extended on both flunks, so as to 
threaten Richmond above the J ames, 
while we attempted to flank and carry 
Petersburg on the sontli. Why it 
was not then, or thereafter, found 
advisable to mass suddenly against 
the center of the enemy’s long, tliin 
line, and burst through it, wherever, 
between Richmond and Petersburg, 
it should seem weakest, Gen. Grant 
in his report does not inform us. 
Possibly, tbe sore experience of Cold 
Harbor had made him chary of in- 
fantry assaults on lines fortified and 
held by marksmen of such nerve as 
now composed the bulk of Lee’s de- 
cimated but still formidable army. 

There were several collisions along 


June 28. 


June 25. 


HANCOCK NOETH OF THE JAMES. 
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our lines in front of Petersburg, gen- 
erally provoked by the now elated 
enemy, who assailed®^ Gen. Stan- 
nard’s division of the 10th corps ; first 
opening with artillery and then char^ 
ging with infantry; only to be re- 
pulsed with a loss of 150 prisoners. 
A demonstration was made next day 
against Burnside’s front ; but it was 
not resolute, and was easily repulsed. 

Thence ensued some days of com- 
parative quiet — our men having 
marched and fought almost inces- 
santly for eight weeks, having lost 
meantime fully TO, 000 of their num- 
ber by desperate fighting — ^mainly 
against great advantages of position 
or shelter, which screened the enemy 
from losses at all proportionate to 
oiu’s — and they were by ^lo means in 
such heart for daily conflict as when 
they last crossed the Bapidan. True, 
their numbers had been nearly or 
quite kept up by rdeiiforcements from 
various quarters ; but many of these 
were such men as high bounties at- 
tract to military service, and who 
were not ‘ boiwity-jumpers ’ only be- 
cause they had, as yet, found no 
chance to jump, In fact, the xinny 
of the Potomac in 1864, though still 
including many thousands of excel- 
lent and now veteran soldiers, was in 
good part formed of material very 
dilfereiit from and inferior to that 
which McClellan lecLto the Penin- 
sula in 1862, And this army, when 
concentrated south of the ^ James, 
was hy no means equal in morale 
and efficiency to that same army at 
the opening of the campaign. 

Grant, however, remained at its 
head— undismayed, unshaken, infllex- 

June 24. 

It was officially stated that, of 500,000 men 
drafted in 1864, the requisitions being filled by 
the payment of $500 to 1,000 each as bounty, 


ible. Having given his soldiers some 
inuch needed rest — the Summer be- 
ing intensely hot and dry, and the 
earth parched and baked so that any 
movement raised a cloud of dust 
which nearly suifocated men and 
horses, and revealed its existence, its 
strength, and its destination, to the 
ever-watchful foe — another effort on 
our right was resolved on. A rail- 
road along the rear of our position 
was, during the Summer, completed, 
facilitating not only the distribution 
of munitions and provisions from our 
chief landing and depot at City Point, 
where the Lieutenant-General had his 
headquarters, but serving to accele- 
rate also the movement of troops. 

Foster’s fortified post at Deep Bot- 
tom, threatening an attack on Bicli- 
inond, while easily strengthened from 
Bermuda Hundreds, disquieted Lee ; 
and one or two attempts had been 
made upon it, hut easily repulsed. 
Grant resolved to reciprocate the en- 
emy’s attentions ; so, having quietly 
transferred the 2d corps from his ex- 
treme left to his extreme right, across 
the James, at Deep Bottom, ““ he di- 
rected Hancock to turn the enemy’s 
advance position, while Foster should 
amuse him hy a feint in front ; and 
this order was so admirably obeyed 
that the Bebel outpost was success- 
fully flanked and carried by Miles’s 
brigade^" of Barlow’s division, captur- 
ing 4 guns. The enemy fell back be- 
hind Bailey’s creek ; still holding 
firmly his strong defensive work at 
Chapin’s bluff, opposite Fort Darling. 

Sheridan, with his cavalry, attempt- 
ed to flank this work, and gained 
some high ground from which he 

only 168,000 ever made tbeir appearance at the 
front. July 2G-'7. 

Consisting of tbe lS3d Pa., 28tb Mass., and 
26tb Micb., under Col. J. 0. Lynch. 
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lioxsed to get into its rear ; but nigbt 


failure. And now, at 4|- a. K.-^tlie 


came on before be was ready ; and, so 
imminent seemed tbe danger on this 
flank, that Lee drew^’ five of his eight 
remaining divisions across the James ' 
to avert it, affording the opportunity 
which Grant was awaiting. 

Burnside’s corps held a position di- 
rectly in front of Petersburg, inclu- 
ding a point where our Hues, owing 
to the nature of the ground, had been 
pushed up to within 150 yards of the 
enemy’s, where a fort projected be- 
yond their average front, tinder this 
fort, a mine had been run from a con- 
venient ravine or hollow within onr 
lines, which was entirely screened 
from the enemy’s observation; and 
this mine would seem to have been 
completed not only without counter- 
mining by the Bebels, but without 
being even suspected by them ; 
though a report of its existence (pro- 
bably founded on the story of some 
deserter or prisoner) was printed in 
one of the Bichmond journals. 

All being ready, the morning of 
J uly 30th wms fixed for springing the 
mine ; which, was to he instantly fol- 
lowed, of course, by the opening of 
our guns all along the front, and by 
an assault at the chasm opened in the 
enemy’s defenses by the explosion. 
It Avas calculated that, if a crest 
barely 400 yards behind the doomed 
fort could be gained and held, Peters- 
burg must fall, with heavy loss to its 
defenders. 

The mine was to he fired at 3^ 
A. M, ; when the match was duly ap- 
plied, birt no explosion followed. 
After a considerable pause, Lt. Jacob 
Bouty and Sergt. Henry Eees, of tbe 
4Sth Pa., ventured into the gallery, 
detecting and removing the cause of 


fuse having been relighted — the ex- 
plosion took place ; hoisting the fort 
into the air, annihilating its garrison 
mf 300 men, and leaving in its stead 
a gigantic hollow or crater of loose 
earth, 150 feet long by some 00 w-ide 
and 25 to 30 deep. Instantly, our 
guns opened all along the front ; and 
the astounded enemy may well have 
supposed them the tlmnders of doom. 

But it was indispensable to success 
that a column of assault should rush 
forward instantly and resolutely, so 
as to clear the chasm and gain the 
crest before the foe should recover 
from his surprise ; and, on this vital 
point, failure had already been se- 
cured. The 9th corps, as then con- 
stituted, was not that from which, 
any commanding general would have 
selected a storming party ; yet, be- 
cause it was Burnside’s mine, bis 
corps was, without discussion, alkov- 
ed to furnish the column of assault. 
His inspecting offiem had reported 
that, of its four divisions, that com- 
posed of Blacks was '''fittest for this 
perilous service ; but Grant, discred- 
iting this, bad directed that one of 
the three White divisions should be 
chosen. Thereupon, the leaders of 
these divisions were allowed to cast 
lots to see wdiicli of them slionld go 
in — or rather, which twm of them 
should stay oiif— -and the lot fell on 
the 1st, Brig.-Gen. Lediie — and no 
man in ^^he army believed this other 
tlian the wmrst choice of the three. 
It need hardly he added that no pre- 
paration had been made during the 
night preceding the explosion, by 
quietly removing (or opening paths 
through) the abatis, &c., which pro- 
tected our front from sudden dashes 


July 27-29. 
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of the enemy, for the instant advance ' 
in force of our column of assault. 

The explosion had occurred ; the 
Eehel fort had been hoisted 200 feet, . 
and had fallen in fragments ; our 
guns had opened all along the front, | 
eliciting a far feebler and ineffective 1 
response ; but several minutes pass- ' 
ed — precious, fatal minutes ! — before 
Ledlie’s division, clearing with diffi- 
culty the obstacles in its path — ^went 
forward into the chasm, and there 
stopped, though the enemy at that 
point were still paralyzed and the 
deciding crest completely at our 
mercy. Then parts of Burnside’s 
two remaining White divisions (Pot- 
ter’s, and Wilcox’s) followed; but, 
once in the crater, Ledlie’s men bar- 
red the way to a farther advance, 
and all huddled togetlwsr, losing their 
formation and becoming mixed up ; 
Gen. Potter finally extricating him- 
self, and charging toward the crest ; 
but with so slender a following that 
he was soon obliged to fall back. 
Two hours were thus shamefully 
squandered, wlwle the Rebels, recov- 
ering their self-possession, were plant- 
ing batteries on either side, and 
mustering their infantry in an adja- 
cent ravine; and now — ^wlien more 
men in the crater could only render 
the confusion more hopeless and mag- 
nify the disaster — Burnside threw in 
his Black division ; which, passing 
beyond and rather to the right of the 
crater, charged toward the eldest, but 
were met by a fire of artillery and 
hnnsketry which speedily hurled them 
back into the crater, where all order 
was lost, all idea of aught beyond 
personal safety abandoned, while the 
enemy’s shells and balls poured into 
it like hail, rendering it an arena 


of unresisted slaughter. The Black 
charge, feeble as it was, had given 
us a few prisoners ; but now our 
men could no more retreat than ad- 
vance ; the enemy’s guns sweeping 
the ground between the chasm and 
our front. A first Rebel assault on 
onr unfortunates was repulsed in 
sheer desperation ; and thousands, of 
course, took the risk of darting out 
of the death-trap and racing at top 
speed to our lines ; but our loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners was 
4,400 ; while that of the enemy, in- 
cluding 300 blown up in the fort, 
was barely 1,000. 

TJndismayed by the disastrous re- 
sult of “ this [needlessly] miserable 
affair,” as he fitly characterizes it, 
Grant paused scarcely a fortnight 
before he resumed the offensive ; re- 
turning to successive operations on 
both flanks. Once more, Hancock 
was impelled” against the front of 
the Rebel left, facing Deep Bottom ; 
bis depleted corps being strengthened 
by the 10th, now led by Birney, and 
by Gregg’s division of cavalry. Again 
pushing out to the right, Hancock 
attempted to flank the Rebel defenses 
across Bailey’s creek; Barlow, with 
t-wo divisions, being sent around to 
assanlt in flank and rear; while 
Mott’s division menaced their eastern 
front, and Birney’s corps assailed 
them next the river. Birney gained 
some advantage, taking 4 gnns ; hut 
Barlow’s assanlt was delivered by a 
single brigade, and came to nothing. 
In fact, Hancock had been delayed 
in landing his men, so that Lee, fore- 
warned, had begun to reenforce this 
flank ; as he did more fully next day : 
so that, when our troops again ad- 


Aug. 12. 
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vancedto tlie assault”- — Terry’s divi- 
sion having meantime heen moved to 
the left of Barlow — ^though Terry at 
first carried the Eehel intrenchment, 
taking over 200 prisoners — ^lie was 
soon driven out of it, and the enemy 
was seen to he in such force that a 
further assault was deemed impraeti- 
cahle. 

Meantime, Gen. Gregg’s cavalry, 
supported hy Miles’s infantry bri- 
gade, advanced on the Charles City 
road, driving the enemy before him 
■with considerable loss on their part 
—Gen, Chambliss being among their 
killed. Still, the movement, on the 
whole, had no decided success ; and 
an attempt to draw out the enemy, 
to leave his lines and attack ours, hy 
the nm of seeming to send off most 
of our men on steamboats, proved 
wholly abortive. A night attack by 
the Mebels on the 18th was repulsed. 
Hancock was soon’* withdrawn in 
earnest : onr total losses in the move- 
ment having been about 5,000 ; that 
of the enemy probably less, but still 
heavy : Gen. Gherardie being killed. 

lee was probably aware that this 
demonstration on Eicbmond covered 
an advance on the other end of his 
attenuated line ; hut lie was obliged 
to strengthen liis lieutenant north of 
the James or risk the fall of Eich- 
mond, Ho sooner had he done this, 
however, than "Warren struck out” 
from our left at the long coveted 
W eldon railroad, hardy three miles 
distant from our fiank; reaching it 
unresisted before noon. Leaving here 
Grifiin’s division, he advanced, with 
Crawford’s and Ayres’s, a mile to- 
ward Petersburg, where he found the 
enemy awaiting him. After a pause, 
he moved on ; and was soon struck 

’‘ Aug. 20. 


on his left flank — the enemy advan- 
cing hy a road wholly uiikiiowii to 
our officers — and 200 of the Mary- 
land brigade captured. The brigade 
falling back under the wing of the 
15th H. T. Heavy Artillery (now 
serving as infantry), that reginieiit 
stood its ground, and, hy rapid and 
deadly volleys, repelled tlie enemy. 
Our movement was here arrested — 
om* loss during the day having been 
1,000 — ^but Warren held Ids ground, 
fortified it; and the Weldon road 
was lost to the enemy. 

Y et, though W arren’s position was 
good, it was unconnected with our 
lines, still on the Jerusalem plank- 
road ; Brig. -Gen, Bragg, wlio had 
heen ordered to 'fill the gaj:), liaA’iiig 
neglected jM’omptly to do so. W ar- 
ren, perceiving the fault, reiterated 
his order; but, before it could now 
be executed, Hill ]3nslied a considera- 
ble force into the vacant space, and, 
striking Crawford’s division impetu- 
ously in flank and rear, rolled it 
up; taking 2,500 prisoners, includ- 
ing Brig.-Gen. Hays« But now, the 
brigades of Wilcox and Wliite, of 
Burnside’s coi*ps, came up, and the 
enemy made off in a hurry witli Ids 
spoils; enabling Warren to recover 
the lost ground and re63tal)li.s]i his 
lines. 

Warren was well aware that liis 
position astride the Weldon road was 
not adapted to tranquillity, and gov- 
erned himself accordingly. Hardly 
three days had elapsed, when ho was 
suddenly saluted” by SO Eebel guns; 
and, after an hour’s lively practice, 
an assaulting column advanced on 
Ms front, while another attempted to 
reach and turn Ms left flank. But 
"Warren was prepared for this ma- 
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Aug. 18. 
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iiceiiver, and easily baffled it, jdank- 
ing tlie flanking column and routing 
it, witli a net loss of 302 on our part, 
and at least 1,200 to the enemy, of 
whose dead he buried 211, while he 
took 500 prisoners. He had lost in 
this entire movement 4,455 men — 
most of them prisoners — while the 
enemy had lost scarcely half that 
number ; but he had lost and we had 
gained the Weldon road. 

Hancock, returned from the north 
of the James, had moved rapidly to 
the Weldon road in the rear of War- 
ren. Striking” it at Heams’s sta- 
tion, he had been busily tearing it 
up for two or three days ; when his 
cavalry gave warning that the enemy 
in force were at hand. Their first 
blow fell on Miles’s divisien, on our 
right, and was promptly repulsed ; 
but Hill ordered Heth, under a heavy 
fire of artillery, to try again, and ^lt 
all events carry tire position ; which 
he ultimately did at the fourth charge, 
capturing three batteries. 

Hancock ordered Gibbon’s division 
to retake it ; • bu^ they failed to do so. 
’Miles, rallying a part of Ids scattered 
division, and fighting it admirably, 
recovered part of his lost ground and 
one of his captured batteries. Gib- 
bon’s division, assailed by a force of 
dismounted cavalry, was easily driv- 
en from its breastworks ; but the 
enemy, attempting to follow up his 
success, was checked and repelled by 
a heavy fiank fire from our dis- 
mounted cavalry, posted on the left. 

Though but fom* miles from W ar- 
ren’s position, no reenforcements, ow- 
'ing to various blunders, reached Han- 
cock till after he had been forced to 
retreat, abandoning Reams’s station, 
after a total loss of 2,400 (out of 


8,000) men, and 5 guns. Hill’s loss 
was also heavy, but considerably 
smaller. 

W arren’s hold on the road had be- 
come too strong to be shaken, and 
there ensued a pause of over a month ; 
during which the Rebels planned and 
executed a smart raid on our cattle- 
jmrd at Coggin’s Point on the James ; 
running off 2,500 beeves at no cost 
but tliat of fatigue. 

The calm was broken at last by 
Grant, who ordered an advance by 
Warren on the left, to cover one more 
determined by Butler on the right. 
Gen. W arren pushed westward 
wdtli two divisions of his own corps 
and two of the 9th, under Parke, 
with Gregg’s cavalry in advance ; 
reaching the Squirrel Level road, and 
carrying two or three small works 
at different points. There was fight- 
ing along our new front tlirough- 
out this and the following day ; we 
holding the newly gained ground 
and intrenching on it ; onr losses in 
the movement having been 2,600 ; 
those of the enemy probably less, in- 
cluding Gen. Bunnovan, killed. The 
ground thus taken was promptly 
joined by proper works to Warren’s 
former position across the railroad. 

Gen. Butler, in his turn, crossing 
the James, advanced with the 10th 
corps, now commanded by Birney, 
and the IStli, now under Ord, and 
struck ^ the enemy ’s outpost below 
Chapin’s farm, known as Fort llarri- 
son, which he assaulted and took, 
with 15 guns, and a considerable 
portion of the enemy’s intrencli- 
inents. He attempted to followup 
his blow with the capture of Fort 
Gilmer, which was next in order ; but 
was repulsed by Maj.-Gen, Field, 


” Aug. ,21. 
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■witli a loss of 300. On our side, Gen. 
Ord was wounded, and Brig.-Gen. 
Burnham killed. 

Fort Harrison was so important to 
Eiclimond, that Field resolved to re- 
take it, but deferred the assault till 
next morning, when be burled three 
brigades against it on one side, while 
Gen. Hoke charged on the other. 
These assaults failed to be made 
simultaneously, and of course were 
both repulsed with slaughter ; as they 
probably would have been at any 
rate. But, a few days thereafter, the 
Eebels surprised at dawn our right, 
held by Kautz’s cavaliy, which had 
been pushed up the Charles City road, 
to within 4 or 5 miles of Richmond, 
and drove it ; capturing 9 guns and 
perhaps 500 prisoners. desperate 
fight ensued, in which 4he Rebel Gen. 
Gregg, of Texas, was killed. Both 
sides claimed a clear advantage, but 
neither obtained much, save in the 
capture of Fort Harrison; while the 
losses of each had been quite heavy. 

Butler pushed forward a strong 
reconnoissance«on the 13th, and as- 
saulted some new works that the 
enemy had constructed on a part of 
their front ; but they were firmly 
held, and the attack was not long 
persisted in. 

After a considerable pause, spiced 
only by eaimonading and picket- 
firing along the intranclied front of 
botli armies, and some sanguinary 
encounters around Fort Sedgwick 
(nicknamed by our soldiers ‘ Fort 
Help) covering the Jerusalem plank- 
road, Gen. Grant again sounded a 
general advance. Wliile Gen. Butler 
deuiuiistrated in force on our extreme 
rigid — the 18th corps moving on the 
Richmond defenses by both the 


Charles City and Williamsburg roads 
— on our left, the Army of the Po- 
tomac, leaving only men enough to 
hold its works before Petersburg, and. 
taking three days’ rations, marched 
suddenly by the left against the ene- 
my’s works covering Hatcher’s run 
and the Boydton plank-road. In 
other words, Ifeade’s army wuas here 
p)ushed forward to find and turn the 
right flank of the enemy. 

Starting before dawn, the 9th corps, 
under Parke, on the right, with the 
5th, under W arren, on its left, striic’k, 
at 9 A. M., the right of the Rebel in- 
trenchments, which rested on the east 
hank of Hatcher’s run ; assaulting, 
but failing to carry them. Warren 
thereupon undertook, as had been ar- 
ranged, to come in on its flank by a 
turning movement ; while Hancock, 
who had simultaneously advanced 
still farther to our left, and had found 
but a small force to dispute his pas- 
sage of Hatcher’s run where he struck 
it, moved north-westward by Bah- 
nej’s mill, gained the Boydton plank- 
road, and pushed up to strike the 
Lynchburg raproad in the enemy’s 
rear. Gregg, with his cavalry division, 
was thrown out on Hancock’s left, 

Hancock had reached, with little 
opposition, the Boydton plank-road, 
and was pushing farther, when, at 1 
p. M.j he was halted by an order ifom 
Meade. W arren, upon the failure of 
Parke to carry the intrenchment in 
his front, had pushed Crawford’s di- 
vision, strengthened by Ayres’s brig- 
ade, across the run, with orders to 
move down the north hank of that 
stream, so as to turn the Rebel de- 
fenses. Hancock, hitherto several 
miles distant, it was intended to con- 
nect with by this movement. 


Oct. 21. 
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Cravcford, witli great difficulty, ad- 
vanced as ordered, through woods 
and s-ivamps all hut impenetrahle, 
and in which many of his men were 
lost, while regiments were hopelessly 
separated from tlieir division, until 
he was directly on the flank of the 
Ilehel iiitrenchments ; when he, too, 
was halted by Warren to give time 
for consultation wdth Meade — the 
country having proved entirely dif- 
ferent from what was expected. Han- 
cock was now but a mile from Craw- 
ford’s left ; hut the dense •woods left 
them ill entire ignorance of each 
other’s position. And now, of course, 
as Hancock was extending his right 
(Gibbon’s division, now nnder Egan) 
to find Crawford’s left, and receiving 
a mistaken report that the connec- 
tion had been made, though a space 
of 1,200 yards still intervened, Lee 
threw forward Hill to strike Han- 
cock’s right and I’oll it up after the 
e’stalilished fashion. 

Hill’s leading division, under Heth, 
crossed the run, making for Hancock, 
and, following a forest jiatli, swept 
across in front of Crawfoid’s skirmish- 
ers and across the interval between 
Crawford and Hancock, without 
clearly knowing 'udiere it was. Ar- 
riving opposite Hancock’s position, 
Bill, seeing hnt unseen, silently de- 
ploj'ed in tlie ivoods, and, at 4- p. m., 
charged; striking Mott’s division, 
wLose first notice of an enemy’s ap- 
proach was a volley of musketry. 
The brigade (Pierce’s) thus charged 
gave way ; a battery wms lost ; and, 
for a moment, there was a prospect 
of another Eeains’s station disaster. 
Hancock of course instantly sent word 
to Egan to change front and hurry to 
, the rescue; but Egan had already 
done that at the first sound of Hill’s 


guns ; and, as the enemy, emerging 
into the cleared space along the 
Boydton road, puslied across iiniil 
in pursuit of Mott's fugitives, firing 
and yelling, Egan struck tiu-m in 
flank wdth two brigades, swt'cpliig’ 
down the road, retaking the lost gmi^, 
and making over 1,000 prisoners. 
Tlie disconcerted Pcbels retreated us 
rapidly as they had advanced ; but, 
over 200 of them, -fleeing in utter 
confusion to-svard the run, fell into 
Crawford’s lines, and were captured. 
Could Crawford have instantly com- 
prehended the situation -and ad- 
j vaneed, their loss imist have been far 
I greater. 

1 Warren was with ]\teude in the 
I rear of Crawford’s line, when Hill’s 
blow was struck, and at once (,>rdered 
1 up Ayres to tl)<j3 support of ILincuck ; 
but nigbt fell before Ayres could 
get up. 

Simultaneously with the charge on 
Hancock’s fi’ont, Wade Hampton, 
with five brigades of cavalry, charged 
his left and rear, guarded by Gregg’s 
cavalry ; and Hancock was required 
to send all his available force to 
Gregg’s support. Ha mpt on })ersisted 
till after dark, but gained no ground, 
and was ultimately beaten oil’. Han- 
cock’s total loss by the day's o] aera- 
tions was 1,500 ; that of the enemy 
was greater. 

Hancock wa-s now axithorized In’ 
Meade either to withdraw or to liold 
on and^attack next morning, i'l' he 
could do so safel}' with the aid of 
Ayres and Crawford. Being short 
of ammunition, witli no certainty 
that any more would reach Iiim, or 
that Ayres and Crawford could bring 
np their divisions in season for the 
attack that would naturally be made 
on him at daybreak, nanco& pru- 
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dently decided to draw and, at 
10 p. M., commenced the movement ; 
which ended with oiir -whole army 
hack in its intrenehinents before 
Petersburg, and thence -westward to 
Warren’s -works, covering not only 
theW eldon railroad, but the V anghan 
and Squirrel Level highways. Thus, 
while our several advances on the 
left had been achieved at heavy cost, 
the following movement, wherein we 
had the advantage in the fighting 
and in losses, gave us no foot of 
ground whatever. 

Butler’s advance. on our farthest 


right, being in the nature of a feint, 
had effected nothing but a distraction 
of the enemy’s attention, and this at 
considerable cost. 

Here ended, practically, for the 
year 1864, Grant’s determined, per- 
sistent, sanguinary campaign against 
Lee’s army and Eicbmond : and the 
following tabular statement of tlio 
losses endured by the Army of the Po- 
tomac, having been furnislied by one 
of Gen. Grant’s staff to the author 
of “ Grant and bis Campaigns,” can 
not be plausibly suspected of exag- 
gerating them : 


Tabular StaUrnfM of Casualtm in the Army of the Totomae, from May 5, 1S64, to N’orem'bcr L 1S84 



Noth. — Tba first line of the above table inelade.s sevei-.al days'' desperate fighting at Spottsv-lvania, in avhich 
our losses vore fully 1,0,000. Our actual losses in the WtUlei-riess were rather under than over 20,000, and at Spott- 
eylvania just about as many. These corrections, however, make no differeueo in the aggregates given above. 


"Whether the foregoing returns of 
losses do or do not include those of 
Burnside’s (9th) corps before it was 
-formally incorporated with the Army 
of the Potomac, is fiot stated ; but, 
as they do not include the losses in 
the Army of the J aines, it safe to 
conclude that the killed, wounded, 
and missing of 1864, iu our armies 
operating directly for the reduction 
of Eiehmond, reached the appalling 
aggregate of 100,000 men. If we as- 
sume that, of nearly 54,000 wounded 

and 24,000 missing (most of the lat- 
ter prisoners, of whom few of the 
able-bodied were exchanged during 
that year), 30,000 recovered of their 
wounds, or were recaptured, or es- 
caped from the enemy, it leaves our 
net losses in that campaign not less ' 
than 10,000. The enemy’s net loss, 
including 15,3T3 prisoners, after de- 
ducting the wounded who recovered 
and returned to their colors, we may 
safely estimate at 40,000, though they 
would doubtless make it less. Dur- 

“ IlDtli says that, if he had remained, he 
would have been attacked next morning by 

15,000 infantry and Hampton’s cavalry. His 
lack of ammunition compelled withdrawal. 
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iiig tlie many desperate combats of 
tliis bloody year, tbe Army of tlie 
Potomac lost only 25 and gained but 
32 guns. Its losses of guns Tv^ere 
mainly incurred at Eeams’s station ; 
its gains were chiefly made at Spott- 
sylvania. 

Grant’s conduct of this campaign 
was not satisfactory to the Confeder- 
ate critics; who gave a decided pref- 
erence to the strategy of, McClellan. 

• They hold that the former aimed 
only to overpower and crush by 
brute force — ^by the employment of 
overwhehning numbers— and by a 
lavish expenditure of blood. Doubt- 
less, a gi’eat military genius, such as 
appears once in two or three centu- 
ries, miglit have achieved them at a 
smaller cost ; as a timid, hesitating, 


purposeless commander would liave 
failed to achieve them at all. The 
merit wdiich may he fairly claliuod 
for Grant is that of resolutely uuder- 
taldiig a very diflienh and fitnuida- 
hle task, and executing it to the best 
of his ability — at all events, doliKj it. 
That, when south of tlie J ames, la.’: 
was just where the Rebels v'i:-Led 
him not to he, they showed by d.es])e- 
rate and hazardous efforts to draw 
him thence; and the proof was du- 
plicated in the final eolltqise of tljc 
Rebellion. Otlier campaigns were 
more brilliant ; but none contributed 
more positively and eminently to 
break the power of the Conllrh'rutes 
than that which hegaii on tlte Rapi- 
dan and ended in front of Petersburg 
and across the ITeid.oii I'oad. 


XXVI. 

■WEST VIRGIXIA AMD XOETII OF THE EAPIDAX 
IX 1864. 


The ‘ Axaconda’ is a clumsy, slug- 
gish beast ; effecting his ends by an 
enormous, even lavish expenditure of 
force; hut Grant’s anaconda dilfcred 
from that of Scott and McClellan 
in being tlioroughly alive. The si- 
multaneous Xational advance in 1864 
Ifom all points, against the armies 
and remaining strongholds of the Re- 
bellion, was not merely ordered ; it 
was actually attempted — with many 
reverses at the outset, and no deei- 
detUy encouraging results for some 
months, but with ultimately over- 
whelming success. 

Refore Geii. Grant had been placed 
in chief command, there had been 
several collisions in western and 


northern Virginia. Th& first occurred ^ 
at Jonesville, in the extreme west of 
old Virginia, near Cimdjerland gap, 
held by Maj. Rcers with Illinois- 
ans and 3 guns, who were, surround- 
ed, surprised, and eapturetl by Sam. 
Jones, after a smart contest, iii which 
our loss was 60. Tlio oxcuisc f (.)r In .hl- 
ing an outpost thus cx})osed was the 
necessity of collceting forage for oiir 
larger force at Cumberlaud gtiju 
A nearly simultaneous raid by Fitz- 
Hugh Lee’s cavalry, on the line of 
the Baltimore and Oliio railroad west 
of Cumberland, came to nothing ; 
but a later expedition, sent under 
Rosser over into West Virginia from 
the Valley by Early, surprised" a train 
> Jan. 30. 
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moving from New creek 'to Peters- 
burg, Hardy county ; and, after a 
brief struggle, captured 270 prison- 
ers, 93 six-mule wagons, heavily la- 
den, and brouglit away 1,200 cattle 
and 500 sheep, in addition. Of many 
raids from ‘ Dixie’ into W est Virginia, 
hardly another was so cheaply suc- 
cessful as this. 

Eosser next surprised® the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad station at Pat- 
terson creek bridge, 8 miles west of 
Cumberland, capturing a company 
wliicli held it ; but was struck, on his 
return, at Springlield, near- Eomiiey, 
by Gen. Averill, with a far superior 
Union force, and chased out of the 
new State ; losing his Patterson creek 
prisoners and a considerable portion 
of Ins own men and horsSs. 

Col, Gallup, commanding on the 
border of eastern Kentucky, sur- 
2 >rised^ Col. Ferguson, a Pebel guer- 
rilla, at the Kock House, Wayne co., 
West Virginia, killing 15 and taking 
50 prisoners, including Ferguson. 

Gen. Seammon, commanding at 
Charlestown, lihd been surprised and 
captured, with the steamboat Levi, 
on the Kanawha, by Lt. Verdigan, 
one of Ferguson’s subordinates, a few 
days before. Verdigan, with but 10 
men, captured a General, 4 other of- 
ficers, and 25 privates, beside the 
steamboat and her crew ; throwing 
overboard the capturtid arms so fast 
as he could seize them, so as to pre- 
clude the danger of a rescue.,^ Scam- 
mon and his two aids were sent prison- 
ers to Hichmond ; the residue paroled. 


Gen. Grant’s comprehensive plan 
of campaign embraced a cooperative 
movement up the Shenandoah under 
Gen. Sigel, and. up the Kanawha by 
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Gen. Crook, aiming at the Bebel re- 
sources in the vicinity of Staunton 
and Lynchburg. Sigel, with some 
10,000 men, moved® up the Valley 
accordingly, and was met, near New- 
market, by a Pehel army of at least 
equal force under Breckinridge; to 
strengthen w^hom, the region west of 
him had very properly been stripped 
and left nearly defenseless. After 
some manoeuvering and skirraisliing, 
Breckinridge, at 3 p. m.,® ordered a 
determined charge, hy wdiich Sigel’s 
badly handled army was routed, and 
driven hack to Cedar creek, near 
Strasburg, -with a loss of 700 men, 6 
guns, 1,000 small arms, his hospitals, 
and part of his train. Breckinridge 
seems not to have followed up his 
victory, because his forces were need- 
ed to repel the advance of Crook 
from the west. 

Crook had moved from Charles- 
town simnltaneonsly with Sigel’s ad- 
vance from Winchester; and — as if 
to preclude the last chance of ulti- 
mate success — had divided his com- 
mand; sending Averill, with 2,000 
cavalry, to destroy the lead-mines 
near Wytheville, while he advanced 
farther to the left. But when Ave- 
rill reached Wytheville, he found 
there John Morgan, with a formida- 
ble cavalry force dispatched by Gen. 
W. E. Jones from Saltville; and a 
stubborn fight came off, wherein Ave- 
rill was clearly worsted. He tries in 
his ‘General Order’ to make the re- 
sult a drawm fight against “ over- 
whelming numbers ;” but, as lie does 
not claim to have destroyed the lead- 
works, nor taken the town, nor 
achieved anything in particular, save 
that “ the purposes of the enemy were 
foiled by the engagement,” tliere is 


‘^'May 15. 


“ Feb. 2. 


® May 1. 


^ May 10, 
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no room for doulit tliat he was virtu- 
ally beaten. 

Gen. Crook, with 11 regiments, 
numbering some 6,000 men, had 
made directly for the Virginia and 
Tennessee railroad at Dublin station ; 

4 miles from which he was met by a 
far inferior Kebel force under Mc- 
Causland, which fought bravely, but 
was beaten off, with a loss on our 
part of 126 killed and 585 wounded. 
The railroad here, and for a short 
distance eastward, "was destroyed. 
And now’’ the appearance of a con- 
siderable Rebel reeiiforcement, dis- 
patched from Wytheville by Morgan 
before he fought Averill, impelled 
Crook to retreat to MeadoAV bridge ; 
so that, when Averill reached Dub- 
lin, Crook was ’ gone, which left him 
no ohoiee but to follow. Thus the con- 
centric movement upon Lee’s flank 
and rear resulted, as usual wdtli such 
coinbinations, in general failure, if 
not positive disaster. A force that, 
if concentrated, could have beaten all 
the Rebels in Virginia west of the 
Blue ridge, had been so dispersed and 
frittered aw’'ay as to achieve less than 
nothing. 

Grant at once relieved Sigel, send- 

“ J une 5. 

® Col. C. G-. Halp'me, cMef of staff to Hunter, 
says of this conflict; 

“ The forces actually ongagecl -wero nhotit 
equal : Gen. Hunter having some 9,000 men ac- 
tually in action, wliile the enemy hud about tlie 
same — strongly posted, however, on a range of 
liiHs, hovse-sime shaped and heavily timbered, 
and further protected by rifle-pits and rail-fence 
barricades, hastily thrown up the night before. 
The Eebel moruiug report of the day previous, 
found on the dead body of Gen. Jones that after- 
noon, showed that ho had then under him G,S00 
regular Confederate soldiers ; while we knew that 
he was joined on the morning of the engagement 
by Vaughan’s brigade from East Tennessee, and 
also by about 1,000 militia — old men and young 
boys, not worth the powder required to kiil 
; them — ^liurried forward from Staunton and 
Lynchburg oii news of our advance. 

“ The fight, though not large in numbers, was 
singularly obstinate aud fluctuating ; the enemy 


ing Gen. Tliinter to succeed him. 
The old, fatally vicious ^ys^•em of 
a concentric advance from opposite 
points on a eoiimion focus 'ivas 
still adhered to. Hunter, souicwbal 
strengthened, at once resumed tlu; 
offensive ; the pressure on r.,ee by 
Grant’s persisteiir. liammering hat'- 
ing constrained Breckinridge’s witli- 
draw^al, with the better part of his 
force, to the defenses of Ricbmoud; 
W. E. Jones, with most of ti’.c Rebel 
forces in the western part of old A^ir- 
ginia, including MeCanslaiiJ's, luiv- 
ing been litirried forward to cnnt’ront 
the new danger. Tlie two armies 
met' at Piedmont, near St;uinton — 
Hunter’s being somew’luit more ini- 
merons® — and a spirited and well- 
fought actibn resulted in tlie defeat 
of Jones, wlic^w'as shot thrmigli tlie 
head, and fell dead on the hehl. 
Among the fruits of this victory 
were 1,500 ’prisoners, S gnus, and 
3,000 small arms. It ’vms, in fact, a 
rout ; leaving the Rebel army inca- 
pable of further resistance. 

Hunter aclvaucecif to Staunton, 
where Crook and Averill — no con- 
siderable force having been left by 
Jones to oppose tbein — -joined’" him ; 

boauiug back repeated charges of cuv iuf’antry and 
cavalry, uudor Gens. S\ilUvau and Slahl — fur 
iioitlior tho divisions of Gru(tk nor tverill liad 
then joined us; uml it was quiie late iu the e.f- 
toruoou, after a long and sweltering day uf itat- 
tle, when tho movc;,neat of tho gallant Gul. Tiio- 
bunie’.s division across tho narrow valley, and 
its charge up hill upon the enemy’s right tlanlc, 
decided tlio contest in our favor. Gen. Wui. H. 
Jones, tlirir TOiuinandcr, was killml, as edso lour 
Colonels; and we had about gSlHt ])ris('!iers, 
including tho worthless reserve militia, sevoiny 
regular officers, aud 2,800 stand of arms, as the 
spoils attesting our success. Lnt for the com- 
ing On of night, and tho broken, heavily -tim- 
bered nature of the country, the famous feat of 
‘bagging’ that army — so po[)ular with Congres- 
sional orators and onthnsiastic editors — might 
have been easily accompli.shed ; for a worse 
whipped or moro utterly demoralized crowd of 
beaten men never fled from any tield." 

Juno 8. 
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and inoved thence directly to Lex- 
ingkiu; disappointing Grant, who 
had expected him at Gordonsville, 
and liad sent his cavalry under Sheri- 
dan to meet him. there. His failure 
to do so subjected Sheridan to like 
failure in his approach to Gordons- 
ville, as ,we have seen. 

- Hunter’s force was now increased 
to about 20,000 men ; and he hast- 
ened, via Lexington, to Lynchburg 
— the chief city of western (old) Yir- 
ginia — intent on ‘its speedy reduc- 
tion. But Lynchburg, the focus of a 
rich, populous region, and of exten- 
sive manufactures, lies on the James 
river and canal, in unbroken railroad 
communication with Eichmond and 
Petersburg on the one side, and with 
the farther south on the dther. Lee — 
who might as well have lost Eich- 
mond — dispatched a very considera- 
ble force to its relief; part of which 
arrived the day before Hunter at- 
tacked ” the city from the south, and 
still more during the following night, 
wherein several trains arrived from 
the east filled*with men. 

Hunter found his ammunition run- 
ning loAV, a strong city before him, 
and the whole Confederacy virtually 
rallying to overwhelm him.^ He had 
no (‘hoice but to retreat, sharply pur- 
sued ; following tlie railroad west- 
ward to Salem-^ where the pursuit 
ended — and thence striking, via N ew- 
castle,’“ for Meadow bluff,'” in West 
Yirginia ; his provisions lo^ig since 
exhausted, and very little to be 
gleaned in midsummer from that 
poor, thinly-peopled, ivar-exhausted 
region. Ho rations were obtained till 
the 27 til ; and the sufferings , of men 
and loss of horses were deplorable. 

The direction of his retreat may 


have been misjudged ; hnt Hunter, 
lacking many things, never lacked 
courage; and he believed that an at- 
tempt to regain the Shenandoah di- 
rectly from Lynchburg would have 
seriously imperiled his army. But 
his withdrawal into West Yirginia 
rendered him no longer formidable 
to the enemy, and involved a circuit- 
ous, harassing movement by the Ka- 
nawha, the Ohio, Parkersburg, and 
Grafton, before lie could again bo of 
any service. 

The Eebels, aware of this, promptly 
resolved to make the most of their 
opportunity. Early, who had headed 
the corps sent from Eichmond to the 
relief of Lynchburg, collecting all the 
forces he could muster, moved rap- 
idly northward, and very soon ap- 
peared'^ on the Potomac : Sigel, eom- 
luanding at Martinshurg, retreating 
precipitately by Harper’s Ferry, with 
a lieavy loss of stores, and taking post 
on Maryland Heights, where the ene- 
my did not see fit to assail him, but 
once more destroyed the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad for a considera- 
ble distance, levied a contribution 
of $20,0Q.9 on Hagerstown, burned 
some buildings at Williamsport, and, 
raiding up into the border of Penn- 
sylvania, scoured the country far and 
wide for horses, cattle, provisions, and 
money. The movement was so well 
masked by cavalry that the strength 
of the invadingforce— probably never 
60 much as 20,000 — was enormously 
exaggerated, spreading general panic, 
and causing the Government to call 
urgently on Pennsylvania, Ke w York, 
and Massachusetts, for militia to meet 
the emergency, 

Gen. Couch was commanding in 
Pennsylvania ; Gen. Lew. AV allace 


June IS. 


“ June 22. 


June 25. 


July 2-3. 
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ill Maryland: tlae demonstrations 
against the former were only intend- 
ed to distract attention from a blow 
aimed at tlie latter. Wallace, soon 
satisfied of tliis, drew out bis scanty 
forces — -for the East bad, ere tins, been 
swept nearly bare of troops to fill tlie 
ciiasms made by constant figliting in 
the armies operating against Eicli- 
niond— and resolved to confront tlie 
invaders on tlie Monocacy, which at- 
forded a tolerable defensive position. 
Yet, wlieii bis forces were concen- 
trated at Frederick,"® they numbered 
barely 3,000 ; and these mainly 
Home Guards and 100-day volun- 
teers, who had never been in action. 

Col. Olendenin, with his ca^nilry — 
some 400 in all— -was sent out to 
Middletown to find the enemy ; but 
was soon driven back"" by Gen. 
Bradley T. Johnson, with 1,000 Eebel 
horsemen. Olendenin retreated on 
Fred.erick, and was there supported 
by Lt.-Ool. Griffin’s infantry, raising 
his force to 1,000 ; and a brief artil- 
lery duel ensued, which resulted in 
Johnson's falling hack. 

W allaee now reached Frederick — 
his forces Laving bitlierto been im- 
mediately directed by Gen. Tyler — 
l>at could gain no reliable account 
of the enemy’s strength or purposes 
— the wildest and most conihcting 
rejiorts being in circulation. He 
soon learned by telegram from Sigel, 
on btarylaiid Heights, that the ene- 
my lately beleaguering liim bad left, 
marching northward, as if making 
for Pennsylvania ; while he had as- 
surances from Washington that a 
corps of veterans were hiUTyingto his 
assistance. General Eieketts, with a 
Infigade of good soldiers, belonging 
to the loth corps, actually came up. 


Finding the eiieray in Ids fi\*nr raju'dl y 
growing formidable, and tlireaieuing 
to turn bis left, Wallace now wlili- 
drewby nigiit from Frc<loricb acrross 
tlie Monocacy, and took up the |>osi- 
tiou on its left bank, already held 
by Gen. Eieketts, which bo i-t\soivoil 
to bold so long as bo could — since, if 
the Eebels were in strong force, ami 
intent on a dash at IVnsldngfon, it 
was important at least to cheek them, 
by compelling tliem to concentrate 
and fight ; tlins gaining time for the 
arri\nil of lielp from Grant. 

Early in the morning,"® Wallace’s 
dispositions for battle were completed. 
His right, under Gen. Tyler, cover- 
ed the Btiltimore pike ; Ids loft, un- 
der Gen. Eieketts, held tbe liigh 
road to Washington. Eadi had three 
guns. The bridges were ludd ; skir- 
mishers being thrown out beyond 
tliem. Col. Clendenin’s cavalry 
watched the lower fords. Only part 
of Eicketts’s division was on iiand ; 
hut the residue was expected by rail- 
road at 1 p. M. At S A. M., the enemy 
advanced in force fi-Gm Frederick, 
throwing out skirmishers and plant- 
ing behind them his guns, wld(h soon 
opened the battle. Having not less 
than 10 Hapoleons to our (> smidler 
pieces, the superiority of bis lire was 
very decided. Tbe skirmisbing grew 
gradually warmer and more gxmeral, 
and soon there *'ivas serious fighting 
at the stone bridge on tbe Baltimore 
pike. 4- considerable body of Eebel 
infantry, moving by their riglit just 
out of range of our guns, flanked our 
left, forcing a passage of tbe Monoe- 
acy at a ford nearly two miles below'- 
the wooden bridge on. the Washing- 
ton road. And now, at 10.1: a. m,, 
the enemy advanced in battle array 
July 8. 


“July 6. 


July 7. 


July 9. 
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upon Bicketts, wlio Imd changed 
front to the left, to meet their ad- 
vance on his flank, his right resting 
on the river ; and, though he had 
been obliged to form in a single line 
without reserves, so great was the 
disparity of numbers that his front 
was considerably overlapped by theirs. 
AV allace, perceiving the inequality, 
sent, two of Tyler’s guns to Bicketts; 
and soon — burning the wooden bridge 
and the block-house across it, so as to 
preclude an easy advance of the ene- 
my thereby' — sent to Bicketts every 
man who could be spared. 

The enemy’s first line charged, and 
was cpiickly repelled ; his second line 
next advanced, and was likewise re- 
pulsed ; 'but after a fiercer, more pro- 
tracted struggle. And nbw W allace 
might have retreated with honor, 
having achieved the main purpose of 
his stand ; but 1 o’clock was at hand, 
when Bicketts’s three absent regi- 
ments of veterans were promised; and, 
with their help, he felt able to hold 
his ground against the enemy’s far 
superior numbers. But 1 p. m. ar- 
rived and no regiments; nor could 
anything be heard of them — ^both 
telegraplier and railroad agent hav- 
ing decamped. He waited an hour 
longer ; but there were no reenforce- 
ments ; while the enemy, in two strong 
lines, again issued from the woods on 
our left and advanced* deliberately to 
the charge ; and he reluctantly or- 
dered Bicketts to prepare^ for a 
retreat by the Baltimore j)ike, which 
commenced at 4 p. m. 

The stone bridge on that road was 
held by Col. Brown ; and it was of 
vital importance that it should still 
bo lield firmly. Gen. Tyler had al- 
ready sent his reserve to Brown ; he 
now galloped thither himself, and 


took command ; "Wallace soon ar- 
riving to reiterate the order that it 
must be held at whatever cost until 
Bicketts should have crossed to the 
Baltimore pike and commenced his 
retreat thereon. Tyler held on, fight- 
ing, till 5 p. M. ; by which time his 
remaining force was nearly enveloped 
hy the overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy ; so that he, with his staff, was 
compelled to dash into the w^oods on 
the right, and thus barely escaped 
captm’e. Brown had just retreated 
down the pike; losing some of his 
men, but holding the most of them 
steadily in their ranks. The enemy 
made no eflective pursuit; Bradley 
T. Johnson’s cavalry being absent, 
marching on Baltimore by the Liber- 
ty road. Bicketts’s tliree missing 
regiments bad been halted at Monro- 
via, 8 miles distant ; whence they had 
amj)le time to reach the field in time 
to save the day. They j oined W allace 
at Hewmarket, and thence covered 
the retreat : which terminated twelve 
miles from the Monocacy. 

Our loss ill this action was 98 
killed, 5Y9 wounded, 1,282 missing : 
total, 1,959. Many of the missing 
probably only straggled in the re- 
treat, as the enemy took but TOO 
prisoners. They admitted only a 
total loss of 600 ; but 400 of their se- 
verely wmunded were found in hospi- 
tal at Frederick, when we reoccupied 
that city two or three days after- 
ward. 

Johnson’s cavalry next day ap- 
proached Baltimore, when tlnit city 
was filled with reports that ATall ace’s 
little army had been annihilated at 
the Monocacy. The Baltimore Seces- 
sionists, less numerous than in April 
or July, 1861, were no wliit less bit- 
ter ; and they reasonably hoped, for 
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E AEL r MENACES 

some lioiirs, to welcome a ‘ liberating’ 
ariny. But Early, after a brief halt 
on the battle-field, was now march- 
ing on 'Washington; and Baltimorej 
thong’ll weakly held, wms not to be 
taken on a gallop. Brig.-Gens. Lock- 
ivood and Morris ivere there ; and 
they soon rallied thousands of loyal 
citizens, by whom every approach 
wms guarded, and earthworks thrown 
up in the suburbs which could not be 
carried without difficulty and delay. 
Johnson declined the attempt; but a 
detachment of his horsemen, under 
Harry Gilmor, made a dash at the 
Philadelphia railroad near Magnolia 
station, next morning ; burning the 
long trestle over the inlet known as 
Gunpowder, stopping there the morn- 
ing train northward, and r^ihhing pas- 
sengers and mails. , 

Early’s cavalry advance reached 
Eockville on the evening of the 10th ; 
his infantry was next day within 6 
or J miles of Washington; which 
they actually menaced on the 12tli. 
Gen. Augur, commanding the de- 
fenses, pushed »nt, toward evening, 
a strong reconnoissance to develop 
their strength ; and a smart skirmish 
ensued, wherein W'e had 280 killed 
and wounded, and the enemy at least 
as many. If Early had rushed upon 
Washington by forced marches from 
the Monocaey, and at once assaulted 
with desperate energy .he might have 
taken the city, and might have lost 
half liis army : he must have lost all 
his army if he had carried tlie city 
and attempted to hold it. 

Whatever Ms purpose, it was now 
too late to do any thing but wdiat 
he did— -retreat across the Poto- 
mac, with his cavalry, batteries and 
trains ireslily horsed, 2,600 spare 


horses, and 5,000 cattle. Por the 
19tii corps (Emory’s), ordered from 
Hew Orleans by sea, bad reached 
Portress Monroe a few days previous, 
and had been sent by Grant to W ash- 
ington; as had the 6tli (Wright’s) 
from before Petersburg, with direc- 
tions that Gen, Wright should as- 
sume command. Had Earlys waited, 
his force, now reduced to 16,000, 
would have been confronted and 
crushed by one of at least 40,000. 

Wright’s pursuit was not made in 
such force as he should have had, and 
was timid and feeble. Crossing the 
Potomac atEdwards’s ferry, he moved 
through Leesburg and Snicker’s gap 
to the Shenandoah ; wdiicli he had 
partially crossed when Earlys tinned’® 
upon him suddenly and fiercely, driv- 
ing back his advance with a loss of 
fully 500. Wright recrossed after the 
enemy had moved off, but soon re- 
turned to Leesburg, and, turning over 
the command to Crook, repaired to 
Washington. 

Averill, moving from Martinshnrg 
on Winchester, was fought near 
that city’-, for three hours, by a Rebel 
force, wMich he "finally worsted ; tak- 
ing 200 prisoners and 4 guns ; with 
a loss of 150 or 200 killed and wound- 
ed on either side. The approach of 
Early from Snicker’s gap now com- 
pelled him to draw off. 

Grant, deceived by advices that 
Early wms returning to Lymelihurg 
and Eichmond, ordered the 6th. and 
19tb corps by water to Petersburg, 
intending to strike a blow with his 
thus augmented forces before Early 
could arrive. Hunter was still on 
his weary wmy from his miscarriage 
at Lynchburg — dry rivers, broken 
railroads, &e,, impeding bis progress. 
" “ so July 20. ~ 
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Crook, left in eonnnaiid of tlie deple- 
ted ibrec on the Potomac, now moved 
lip to Harper’s Perry, and tlicnee 
puslicd out une.c more to Winchester, 
siiiiposing that there was notliiiig 
thciH', tliat eouhl stoji his progress. 

1 To was grievously mistaken. Early 
liad not gone soiitli, hut was (dose at 
liam! ; and soon our advance was an- 
noyed'' hy smart skirmishing, whi<di 
pushed hack our cavalry on onr in- 
fantry, and m.evt day routed them, 
(hiving (i’ouk's (Uilirc command 
pell-mell {<> IMm-tiiishurg with a loss 
of 1,200, imdiuling Gen. ]\[ulligan““ 
killed. Early’s loss ivas triHing, 
There was an artillery duel next 
day at iMartiiidim'g ; hut Crook, hav- 
ing gaimal time to save Ins trains, 
cr<.issed over into ]\laryhuK:l, leaving 
Early imdihf luiied master of tlie south 
side of tin: Potomac^ from Shep]i(ird.s- 
tuwn to ’Williamsport. 

lie made an unwise use of his 
advantage. l^Iai’yland and southern 
Pennsylvania lining in utter panic — 
many nmning otf lltuir stock to places 
of safely, while lliousands openly ex- 
ulted at tJio hrightened prospects of 
the Peliellion — he sent B. T. Jolm- 
son, iIcC'ausiaiid, and others, with 
perhaps 2,000 cavalry, on a sweep- 
ing raid northward. McCausland 
took a cunsiderahle circuit, threaten- 
ing some points in order to distract 
attention from others; dispersing a 
Biuall Ijody of reauuiits at Carlisle 
barracks, mid finally striking Cham- 
l.iersliurg,"’ tl len t( itaily defenseless and 
in good part doerted, and demand- 
ing K.l 00, 00(> In gold or $500,000 in 
marrency, under penalty of eontlagra- 
tion. The money not being instantly 
produced, tlie ]ilaee wnis iired, ami 
about two-thirds of it destroyed. 


The excuse alleged for this act 
of Yandalisin was the hurning of ex- 
Gov. Letcher’s house at Lexington 
hy Hunter, six weeks before. That 
W' as held to be justified — and, at all 
events, wms solely incited — by find- 
ing in a Lexington printing-office 
the type and proof of a handbill is- 
sued and signed by Letcher, calling 
on the peopde of that region to ‘ bush- 
wliack’ Hunter’s men — ^that is, fire 
at them from every covert, wdiile not 
embodied as a military force and 
seeming to be peaceful farmers or 
artisans. If this hurning violated 
the laxvs of wuir, it had already been 
twdee avenged hy hurning Gov. Brad- 
ford’s country residence near Balti- 
more, and ex-P. M. General Blair’s, 
near Washmgton. It wnxs not in ac- 
cordance wdth Lee’s orders nor his 
practice in either of liis invasions ; 
for, though he burned Thackleus Ste- 
vens’s iron-works near Gettysburg (as 
we Inirned vn ami factories of warlike 
material, clothing, &c., throughout 
the South), he sternly forbad xvaiitoii 
devastation ; and he >vas obeyed. 

Averill, wdth 2,600 cavalry, per- 
plexed by the enemy’s bewdldering 
demonstrations, had fallen hack from 
Hagerstown to Greencastle, and was 
hut 9 miles from Chambersburg while 
Johnson and McCausland, wdth but 
part of the Rebel cavalry north of 
the Potomac, si^ncked and burned that 
town. He arrived that day, but they 
had left; moving westw\ar(l to klo- 
Comiol'Jstown, wdiither ho followed ; 
arriving in time to save it fr(un a 
.similar fate, lie promjitly charged ; 
but there w'as not much of a fight; 
the enemy hurrying soutlnvard to 
Hancock, and thence across the Po- 
tomac. 


” July 2:',. :riu; Col. Mulligan who dcfemlod Lexington, Mo., in 1861. ““ July liO. 
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SHEEIDAX APPOIN 

The j)aiiic throiighont southern 
Pciiiisjivania had ero thiss become 
intensified, Gen. Couch, command- 
ing there, was assured that a great 
Eebel army of invasion was march- 
ing on Pittsburg; and that city re- 
newed the defensive efforts of the 
year before. The guerrilla John S. 
Moseby, with 50 men, dashed across 
the Potomac at Cheat ferry, surpri- 
sing and capturing at Adamstown 
nearly his own number of horsemen, 
and robbed a few stores ; and, though 
he rarihacdv instantly, his trifling raid 
was magnified into a vague and 
gloomy significaiice. 

Neither the 6tli nor the 19tli corps 
had proceeded farther than George- 
town, D. C., when Crook’s defeat and 
its consequences impellini tliein in 
quite another direction than that of 
Petersburg. Moving hy Eockville 
and Frederick, tliey had reached 
Harper’s Ferry, and there met Crook, 
with part of Hunter’s long expected 
infantry, on the day Cliambersburg 
was burned ; and now, with an im- 
mense train, ,tlie whole force was 
started on a wild-goose-chase after 
Early, who was supposed to be laying 
waste southern Pennsylvania. 

Gen. Ivelley, commanding at Cum- 
berland, had undertaken to stop John- 
son’s raiders as they passed him on 
their retreat, and had a smart skir- 
mish with tliem at JFalck's mill, in 
which he claimed the advantage ; but 
Col. Stougli, with 500 men, sent to 
Oldtown to intercept them, Ikd there 
been routed, after a short skirmish ; 
himself and 90 men being captured. 
The enemy retreated up the south 

July 26. Aug. 4. Aug, 2. 

Aug. 4. Ang. t. 

” There was, in 18G5, a spicy newspaper con- 
troversy between these Generals touching their 
respective strengtli in their Valley campaign. 


TED TO COMMAND. 

branch of the Potomac, pursued by 
Averill, who struck'^ tlieni near 
Moorefield, routing them, with a loss 
of hut 50 on our side ; Averill cap- 
turing their guns, wagons, and 500 
prisoners. 

Gen. Grant had already senC*'’ 
Sheridan to Washington, with intent 
to have him placed in charge of our 
distracted operations on the Potomac 
and Slienandoah ; and he now came 
up"*’ himself, to obtain, if possible, a 
better niiderstanding of what was 
going on. In his conference with 
Hunter, that officer expressed a will- 
ingness to he relieved, if that were 
deemed desirable ; and Grant at once 
telegraphed to Wasliington to liave 
Slieridan sent up to Harper’s F erry ; 
himself awaiting there tliat officer’s 
arrival. An order soon appeared®® 
appointing Maj. -Gen. Philip H. Sher- 
idan commander of the new ‘ .Middle 
Department,’ composed of the late 
Departments of "WestTirginia, "W ash- 
iugton, and Susquehanna; and two 
divisions of cavalry (Torbert’s and 
Wilson’s) were soon sent him by 
Grant; raising liis force to nearly 
30,000 men ; while Early’s, confront- 
ing him, can hardly have exceeded 
20 , 000 .®® 

It was no fault of Sheridan’s that his 
accession to command wasnotimmedi- 
ately followed hy a vigorous offensive. 
Doubtless, his motley forces needed 
to be better compacted and fitted to- 
gether ; hilt, under skillful and capa- 
ble leadership, they would attain this 
most rapidly in the field. Yet there 
had been so much failure and disap- 
pointment in this quarter, while the 

Early made Ms force scarcely half so numerous 
as Sheridan’s. Sheridan rejoined that the prison- 
ers taken by him from Early exceeded the num- 
ber to which that General limited his entire 
command. 
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consequences of a defeat, opening the 
l^ortli to a fresh invasion, and perhaps 
compelling — what Lee most desired 
and Grant most dreaded — a with- 
drawal of oiir army from the James — 
■were so grave, that Grant hesitated 
to authorize a determined 'advance 
until he had made him a second 
visit, and become convinced that he 
had a lieutenant on the j.^otornac who 
thoroughly comprehended his posi- 
tion, his work, his strength, and tliat 
of his antagonist, and needed hut 
liberty of action and a trust which his 
achievements would abundantly just- 
ify. “ I saw,” says Grant, in his report, 
“ that hut two words of instruction 
were necessary — ‘ Go in !’ ” So he 
gave them, and Slieridan went in. 

Eai’ly Iield the west bank of 
Opeqitan creek, covering Winchester, 
Sheridan was in liis IVont and to his 
right, holding Ilerrysdllo, In a skill- 
ful and spirited reconiioisaunce, (Icn. 
Wilson, had striudi."* the flank of 
Kershaw's division, ca])turing with- 
out loss Col, Heiiuegan and 1'71 of 
the Stli S. C- The principal value 
of such a stroke inheres in its effect 
on the s']>irits of an army ; and Sheri- 
dan, hclioving his in the 'inood for 
battle, drew out, at 2 a. m.,"’ his entire 
force, resolved to curry the enemy’s 
position liv assault. 

That -positiou was naturally strong, 
.and laid been thorongldy fortilied. 
To assail it , our army had to advance 
through a narrow ravine, shut in by 
stcc]t, thickly 'Wooded hills, form in 
an irregular, undulating valley in 
tiu*. enemy’s front, advance through 
a won<], and attack desperately his 
i'cntcr, wliih^ flanking and ermshing 
in his left. Ills right, too strongly 
posted to 1)0 turned, was to be mei'i- 


aeed and kept strong and idle, if 
possible ; he striving intuim to thrust 
that wing through our left and seize 
the mouth of the ravine, so as at 
once to sever oiir ai'my and (Icprive 
its right of any line of retreat. 

It -was 10 A.M. when thcCth corps 
emerged from the ravine, and took 
ground on on r left; Ricketts’s divi- 
sion pushing forwa,i’d, through thick 
woods and over steep hills, where 
musketry only' could he used, right 
against the enemy’s front; for here 
ground must he gained and held to 
enable the 8tli corps to debouch be- 
hind our front from the pass, t'urii 
the enemy’s left, and charge him in 
flank and rear. When our impetu- 
ous advance had cleared the woods 
and heights^ a broad, open valley 
was Ijefore them, witli. the Rebel 
army sheltered by the woods and 
rocks beyond ; whence a terrific shell- 
ing already told upon oiir raidcs. 
Yet so vehement and resolute was 
the charge of Grover’s division of the 
I'Jth corps that Early’s first line was 
carried — Gen. EhodeE^ being killed 
and three Rebel colonels sent to our 
rear as prisoners. 

Early, seeing that no moment urns 
to he lost, promptly hurled two fresh 
divisions upon Grover and Ricketts, 
pushing them back in disorder and 
with fearful loss; a heavy fire open- 
ing on their fiai],k as they surged to- 
ward the pass— many regiments ut- 
terly broken, their ofiieers fallen, ai'id 
the battle seemingly lost beyond 
hope. The lofith K. Yorlc bad barely 
40 men grouped around its colors ; 
Capt. Rigby, 24th Iowa, was seen re- 
treating firmly, deliberately, follow- 
ed by a sergeant and 12 men who, 
reaching the assigned rallying-jjoint, 


’“Sept., I G. 


Sept. 13. 


: Septi 19. 
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halted, faced to tlie front, and gave 
three hearty cheers. Five minutes 
later, that platoon had been swelled 
by other such to’ a battalion ; while 
Capt. Bradbury, 1st Maine battery, 
had, by Grover’s orcUw, posted two 
guns in a gap and opened on the ex- 
ultant Kebels ; who, cliarging to seize 
them, received a volley in tile rear 
from the 131st M. York, which Gen. 
Einory had rallied and posted in a 
projection of wood, with orders not 
to fire till the enemy should have 
passed them. As they staggered 
under this unexpected salute, a vol- 
ley from the newly formed line in 
VOL. n. — -39 
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their fi*ont sent them pell-mell back 
across the fields to their original 
cover. And now our shattered front, 
closing in from right and left, was 
reformed and advanced over most of 
the ground it had lost ; the 1st divis- 
ion of the 19th corps— still glorying 
in its achievements at P ort Hudson 
and Pleasant Hill— instead of follow- 
ing the 8th corps in the flank move- 
ment, as had been intended, %?as 
brongbt back and used to piece out 
and brace up tlie center ; where des- 
perate fighting, with little advantage 
to either side, and heavy loss at least 
to ours, was maintained till 3 p. m. 

And now a shout from the for 
right, shut out from view by woods 
and liills, announced that the turning 
movement was eftected — that our 
cavalry under Torbert, and Crook 
with his 8tli corps (the ‘Army of 
West Virginia’ that w’-as), have struck , 
the enemy’s left in flank, and are 
charging it under a terrible fire. In- 
stantly, a redoubled fire breaks out 
along our central front, in spite of the 
general scarcity of cartridges; and, 
these being soon exhausted. Col. 
Thomas, 8th Vermont, ordered his 
men to charge at double quick with 
the bayonet. In vain general officers 
shouted ‘ Halt I’ ‘ Lie down 1’ ‘Wait 
for supports !’ &c. ; for, while some 
vimre still confused and vacillating, a 
staff ofiicer from the right galloped 
in front, and pointed with his saber 
to the woods which sheltered the 
enemy. At once, all dissent was 
silenced, all hesitation at an end ; 
the whole center, as one man, SAvcpt 
forward, cheering, and plunged into 
the woods, meeting there Crook’s 
corps, charging from the flank. All 
the Eehels who could still travel 
were hy this time going or gone. 
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A lieiglifc in tlio rear of Early’s po- 
sition, crowned hj a fort, still lield 
out; but ('.'rook’s colimm quickly 
stormed niid carried Lot'll. And now 
our cavalry— -‘wlii ell bad been fight- 
ing and routing the enemy’s — came 
np oa our right, and charged superb- 
ly on the rear of tho fiying foe, ta- 
king '700 prisoners and 2 gains at the 
'first onset ; following till dark close 
on the lieels of the fugitives, and 
gathering up ])i'isoners, &c., as they 
hurried tlirough Winchester in utter 
rout and disintegration. 

Our loss in this battle was fully 
3,000, including Geii. David A. Kus- 
sell, killed, witli Gens. McIntosh, 
Chapman, and Tipton wounded. The 
heroic 19th ertrps — on which fell the 
brunt of the fight — alone lost 1,940 
killed and wounded. Among the 
llebelfi kllh‘d w’ore Gens. Eliodes and 
A. (1. Gttdvviii. Pollard admits a 
loss of 3,000 on their side ; but, as we 
took 3,000 |)i'is()riers, with f guns, it 
was probalvly mucli greater. 

Early fell back to Eisiiicii’s Hill, 
S iin'les south of Winchester, hetwcon 
the Noi’tli and Massanutteu moun- 
tains — regarded as tho very strongest 
position in the Valley. Sheridan 
f)] lowed sharply, allowing but two 
(lays to intervene between his first 
and his second vicd'.ory. Advamung . 
the 0th corps against tho front and 
tho 10th on the left of the K( 3 bel 
stronghold, he again sent the 8th by 
a hmg circuit around on the right, 
striking licavily in iiank and rear, 
vdiih; a vigorous attack in front broke 
the emu ay’s (‘-enter, Tho vi(itory here 
was even more (lecisiv*e, as well as fiir 
more (beaply purchased, than that 
won at the Opocpiaii. Though our 
Httack could not bo made till 4 p. nr,, 
Sept. 25. 


there was still time enough to take 
1,100 prisoners, 10 gnna, &c,, (fee. 
The pursuit hence was so sharp that 
Early had to abandon the Talley and 
take to the mountains, where cavalry 
could with difficulty operate. Sheri- 
dan followed -wdth infantry and artil- 
leiy to Port Eepuhlic, where he 
captured and destroyed 75 wagons ; 
sending his cavalry, under Torbert, 
to Staunton, where they destroyed 
largo quantities of army supplies, and 
thence to Wayiiesborough, where the 
Virginia Central railroad was broken 
up, the bridge burned, and a large 
Confederate tannery destrojmd. 

Gen. Grant, in bis letter of instruc- 
tions to Gen. Hunter/'* had directed 
that — 

“In pnsliing up the Shenandoafx valley, 
where it is expected you will have to go first 
or last, it i.s desiimhle that nothing shouldhe 
left to invite, the enemy to retttrn. Take all 
provisions, forage, and stock, wanted for the 
use of yonr cornuiand ; such as can not be 
eofjsnnied, destroy. It is not desirable that 
tlie buildings should be de.stroyed — they 
.sliouki rather be protected — but the people 
should be informed, that, so long as an array 
can subsist among them, reeurrences of these 
raids must be expected ; and we are deter- 
mined to stop them at all hazards.” 

This order, Sheridan, in returning 
dovvn the Valley, executed to the’ let- 
ter. Whatever of grain and forage 
had escaped appropriation or destruc- 
tion by one or another of the ar- 
mies which had so frequently chased 
each other np and clown this narrow 
but fertile and productive vale, w^as 
now given to the torel.i. Some of it 
was thCs, property of men -who not 
only adhered to the Union, but -were 
fighting to uphold it; more belonged 
to Quakers, Tiinkers, Ae., '(vho ab- 
horred bloodshed, and had taken no 
part in tlie strife, unless under ab- 
j solute constraint. The excuse, of 
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Goiirse, was tlie certainty that what- 
ever was left would be used to feed 
the Rebel armies f&id to facilitate 
raids and ineursions on our posts be- 
low. The recent foolish as w'ell as 
culpable burning of Chambersbiu’g — ■ 
to say nothing of the unauthorized 
but openly justified arson and butch- 
ery at Lawrence — furnished ample 
precedents ; but it is not obvious that 
the ISrational cause was advanced or 
the Rational prestige exalted by this 
resort to one of the very harshest and 
most cpiestionable expedients not ab- 
solutely forbidden by the laws of 
civilized warfare. 

Sheridan reports this devastation, 
in a dispatch to Grant, as follows : 

“"WooDSTOOTv, Ya., Oct. 7, 1804 — 9 p. m. 
“Lt.-G-en. TJ. S, Grant: 

“I have the honor to Kiport my com- 
mand at this point to-night. I commenced 
moving hacdc^ from Poid Republic, Mount 
Crawford, Bridgewater, and Harrisonburg, 
yesterday moi’iiing. 

“ The grain and forage in advance of 
these points liad previously been destroyed. 

“In moving back to tliis.point, the whole 
country from the Blue ridge to the North 
mountain has been made untenable for a 
Rebel army. I have destroyed over 2,000 
barns tilled with wheat and hay and farm- 
ing implements, over 70 mills filled with 
flour and wheat; have driven in front of 
the army over 4,000 head of stock, and 
have killed and issued to the troops not less 
than 8,000 sheep. This destruction em- 
braces the Luray valley and Little Fort val- 
ley as well as the main valley. 

“ A large number of horses have been ob- 
tained, a proper estimate of which I cannot 
now make. * 

“Lt. John R. Meigs, my engineer officer, 
was murdered beyond Harrisonburg near 
Dayton. F or this atroci ous act, all tlia^ houses 
within an area of live miles were biif-ned. 

“Since I came into the Valley from Hai’- 
pcr’s Ferry, every train, every small party, 
and every straggleiyhas been bushwhacked 
by tlic ])eople : Tiiany of whom have protec- 
tion papers from commanders who have 
been liitherto in that valley. 

“The people here are getting sick of the 
war. Heretofore, they have had no reason 
to complain, because they have been living 
in great abundance. 


“1 have not been followed by the eneray 
to this point, with the exception of a small 
force of Rebel cavalry that showed thorn- 
selves some distance behind my rear-guard 
to-day.’’ 

Tlie Richmond Whig thereupon 
gravely proposed to retaliate Ly 
sending incendiaries to fire the cities 
of the loyal States, saying : 

“ There is one effectual way, and only 
one we know of, to arrest and prevent this 
and evei-y other sort of atrocity — and that 
is, to burn one of the chief cities of the ene- 
my, say Boston, Philadelphia, or Cinciimati, 
and let its fate hang over tlie otli'ers as a 
warning of what may be done, and what 
xoill be done to them if the present system 
of war on the part of tlie enemy is contin- 
ued. If we are asked how such a thing 
can be done, we answer, nothing would be 
easier. A million of dollars would lay the 
proudest city of the enemy in ashes. The 
men to execute the ivork are already there. 
There would be no difficulty in finding there, 
here, or in Canada, suitable persons to take 
charge of the enterprise and arrange its de- 
tails. Twenty men, with plans all precon- 
certed and means provided, selecting some 
dry, Avitidy night, might fire Boston in a ■ 
Imudred places and w'rap it in flames from 
center to suburb. They might retaliate on 
Richmond, Charleston, &c- Let them do so 
if they dare! It is a game at which wo can 
beat them. Hew York is worth twenty 
Richmonds. They have a dozen towns to 
our one ; and in their towns is centered 
nearly all their w^ealth. It would not be 
immoral and barbarous. It is not immoral 
nor barbarous to defend yourself by any 
means or with any weapon the enemy may 
employ for your destruction. They choose 
to substitute the torch for the sword. "Wo. 
may so use their own weapon as to make 
tliera repent, literally in sackcloth and ashes, 
that they ever adopted it. If the Executive 
is not ready for this, w"e commend the mat- 
ter to the secret deliberation of the Con- 
gress about to meet.” 

The atrocity liere recommended 
was actually attempted in Kew York, 
a few weeks aftertt^ard — several of 
tlie great Lotels being simnltaneously 
fi,red by emissaries wlio bad taken 
lodgings therein for that purpose. 
Each was quickly extingnislied, wlien 
little damage bad been done. 

Sheridan’s rear, as be moved down 
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to Rtraslrarg, Ijoing infested'’'* "by Eebel 
liorso under .Rosser, lie ordered Tor- 
l)crt, conanandlng ]ii;s cavalry, to turn 
U])on and <diustise tlie presumption. 
Tile Itebcis l)r(.)ke and tied at the 
first charge, and vau'C ciiased hack 
2(5 miles ; losing 1.1. guns, 4-7 wagons, 
and o3<.> prlson(,!rs. Bheridan’s retreat 
was no further molested ; hut, having 
halted near Fisher’s liill, .Early at- 
tempiod to steal upon him unaware, 
lad; found Jiim .ready, and, after a 
sliort stniggh.i, the Rebel clnef drew 
off, badly worsted. 

Sheridan now left” on a flying visit 
to Washington, supposing his adver- 
sary had had fighting enough for the 
season. He miscalculated. Early, 
aware of onr commander’s absence, 
stung by his repeated defeats, and 
eonsiderahly reenforced, resolved on 
retrieving his ragged fortunes by a 
daring enterprise — nothing less tlian 
the surprise and rout of a veteran 
army. .Maviug streugtliened hiiuself 
to the utmost, and tlioroughly organ- 
ized his forces in his forest-screened 
camp near Fisher’s liill, he silently 
moved out at uighttall,"’’ resolved to 
flank uur position across Cedar creek, 
C miles distant, and fall on our sleep- 
ing camps at daybreak uext morning. 

Onr forces were encamped on tliree 
crests or ridges : the Army of West 
I'irginia (Crook’s) in front ; the 19th 
corps (.Einoiy’s) half a mile behind it ; 
the 6tii corps (Wright’s) to the right 
and rc^ar of the 19th. Kitching’s pro- 
visional division lay beliiud Crook’s 
l(-ft; the cavalry, under Torbert, on 
the right of the 6th. It is a fact, 
though 110 excuse, that they had no 
more apjirchension of aii attack from 
Early tiuui from Canada. 

Early liad arranged his army in 
bet. gR"” 


two columns, in order to strike ours 
at once on both flanks. He had of 
course to leave*:^ the turnpike and 
move over rugged paths along- the 
mountain-side, climbing up and down 
steep hills, holding on by bushes, 
where horses could hardly keep their 
feet, and twice fording the North fork 
of the Shenandoah— the second time 
in the very face of our pickets. Eor 
miles, his right column skirted the 
left of Crook’s position, where an 
alarm would have exposed him to 
utter destruction. So imperative Was 
the requirement of silence that his 
men had been made to leave their 
canteens in camp, lest they should 
clatter against their muskets. The 
divisions of Gordon, Eamsenr, and 
Pegram thus stole by our left ; those 
of Kershaw aij.d Wharton simultane- 
ously flanking onr right. 

At 3 A. M., the pickets of the 5tli 
N. Y. heavy artillery (Kitclurig’s di- 
vision) heard a rustling of under- 
brush and a sound as of stealtliy, 
multitudinous trampling; and two 
posts were relieved •and sent into 
camp with the report. Gen. Crook 
thereupon ordered that a good look- 
out be kept, but sent out no reconnoi- 
tering party ; even the gaps in his 
front line caused bj detailing regi- 
ments for picket duty were not filled ; 
and, when the crash came, the mus- 
kets of many «f our men w^ere not 
loaded. There was some suspicion 
and uneasiness in Crook’s command, 
but nofeerious preparation. 

An hour before dawn, the Rebels 
had all reached, without obstruction 
or mishap, the positions severally as- 
signed them, and stood shivering in 
the chill mist, awaiting tlie order to 
attack. No sound of alarm, no hum 
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of preparation, disquieted tliem. At ninn pressing fiercely on our riglit 
lengtli, as tlie gray ligM of dawn and front. The resistance of tlie 
disclosed the eastern hill-tops, a tre- 19th corps was brief and bloody; 
mendons volley of musketry, on either and, when it had melted away, the 
.flank and away to the rear, stai'tled 6th, assailed in turn, gave ground— 
the sleepers into bewildered con- slowly, in good order, but as if con- 
sciousness; and the next moment, sciously unable to resist the deter- 
with their well known battle-yell, mined charge of the flushed and eager 
the charging lines came on. foe. And when at length it had 

“ Tell the brigade commanders to gained a position where it seemed 
move their men into the trenches,” able and willing to stand, "Wright 
said Gen. Grover, calmly ; and the saw that it had been crowded clear 
order was given ; bnt it was already off the turnpike, while our forces bad 
too late. The Kebels, disdaining to no other line of concentration or re- 
notice the picket-fire, were themselves treat ; so that to hold here was to 
in the trenches on both flanks before enable Gordon to interpose between 
our astonished soldiers could occupy it and the rest of our army : hence he 
them in eftective force. On our side, ordered a general retreat ; which was 
all was amazement and confusion ; made in good order : our colninns in- 
on theirs, thorough wakisfiilness ami dining toward the turnpike so as to 
perfect comprehension. In fifteen recover their commnnications. The 
mirintes, the Army of "W est Yirginia enemy, intent on plundering our cap- 
was a flying mob ; one battalion of tnred camps, and doubtless liuiigry, 
its picket-line bad lost 100 killed and thirsty, and exhausted with sixteen 
wounded, and hundred prison- hours’ arduous marching and fight- 
ers. The enemy, knowing every foot ing, had halted, or were advancing 
of the ground as familiarly as their slowly and cautiously, their muskets 
own door-yards, never stopped to re- silent, with bnt occasional shots at 
connoiter or consider, but rushed on long range from their artillery. W e 
with incredible celerity, had lost, beside our killed and wound- 

Emory tried, of course, to stop ed, the battle, our cam];)s, defenses, 
them, but with no chance of success, equipage, 24 guns, and 1,200 pris- 
Assailed in overwhelming force in oners. 

front, on both flanks, and well to the Sheridan bad slept nnapprehen- . 
rear, be pushed forward McMillen’s sively at Winchester, on his return 
brigade to breast tire Rebel torrent, from WasMiigton, while the enemy 
and give time for the 6th corps to were executing his bold movement ; 
come lip. One-third of it was killed but the morning breeze wafted omi- 
and wounded in the eftbrt ; Ifut to no nous sounds to his ears ; and lie was 
purpose, though two other brigades soon riding rapidly southward, and 
wmre sent up to its support. But not long in meeting the kind of drift 
Early’s three divisions on our left, that may be seen in the rear of every 
led by Gordon, continued their flank- fighting army, more especially if that 
ing advance, turning ns out of every army is being worsted. Putting 
position whereon a stand had been spurs to his horse, he reached the 
made; while Kershaw led the col- front at 10 a. m. ; just as Wright had 
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htiltod and the enemy liad ceased to 
preris liini. 

The current notion that our army 
instantly' faced to the front, charged, 
and routed the exultant foe, does 
justice neitlier to Slieridaii nor to 
IVicts- The defeated are not thus 
easily converted iiito conquerors. 
Sheridan met his crest-fallen, shat- 
tered hattulions vvitiiout a word of 
re[>roa(!]i, hut joyously, inspiringly, 
Bu-ing’iug his cap and shouting to the 
stragglers as lie rude rapidly past 
them — ‘‘Face the other way, hoys! 
We are going back to onr camps! 
We are going to lick them out of 
their boots!” Most of them obeyed, 
as the weaker will submits to the 
stronger. Then, having ordered each 
coinmand to face to the front, foimi 
line, and advance, he rode for two 
liours along that line, gathering in- 
formation, and studydng tlie ground, 
while ho raj)idly and clieeringly 
talked to his soldiers. “ Boys, if I 
had been here, this would not have 
happened!” ho assured them, and 
they believed it. And so their spirits 
gradually rose, and they became con- 
vinced that their defeat was an awk- 
ward accident — unpleasant, of course, 
hut such us might happen to any 
army so selFcoiilident as to be easily 
caught napping. Ifinally, they be- 
g.mi to doubt that they had actually 
been I)eateii at all. 

Emory’s 19th corps was strongly 
j)osted in a dense ^vood on the left, 
and had tliron-n np a rude breast- 
; work of rocks and rails along its front. 
Here he was attacked at 1 i\ m., but 
:imt in great force nor desperately ; 
ami, aftcu* a spirit, ed fusillade, he sent 
woi\i the tmemy had been re- 
prdse<l. Sheridan accepted and re- 
ported the tidings as very natural and 
Ik ■ * ' 


indicative of more such to come. And 
now, at 3 p. m., all being ready, the ^ 
order was given, “ The entire line 
will advance. The 19th corps will 
move in connection with the 6th, 
The right of the 19th will swing to- 
ward the left, so as to drive the ene- 
my upon the pike.” Steadily, not 
eagerly, our infantry rose to their 
feet, and went forward through the 
woods to the open ground beyond. 
The scream of shells, the rattle of 
musketry, the charging shout, rolled 
at once from right to left ; and soon 
the Eebels’ front line was carried 
and their left decidedly turned. Gor- 
don’s division, which led the charge on 
our left tliat morning, had now been 
flanked and driven, if not broken. 

There wa« a pause in the advance, 
but not in the %ht. The Eebel guns 
(they had a good part of ours) opened 
on our new position, and were re- 
plied to mainly by musketry. Again 
Sheridan moved along onr front, cor- 
recting its formation, giving particu- 
lar orders to subordinates, and words 
of cheer and confidemie to all. Emo- 
ry’s 1st division was, formed nearly 
at right angles with the Rebels’ front, 
so as to face the turnpike and crowd 
them, when it charged, toward the 
way they should go. And now came 
the second charge, more determined, 
more confident, more comprehensive 
than the first ; »m' cavalry advancing 
on both wings and, as the Rebel front 
gave way, charging fiercely upon their 
disordcl’ed ranks, and running them 
through Strashui'g. Our weary , fam- 
ished infantry — whose rations and 
cooks had long since paid tribute to 
the enemy, or fouiid shelter in Win- 
chester — sank down in their recovered 
quarters to shiver through the night 
as they could. 
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Our loss ill this double battle was 
nearly 3,000, including Gen. D. D. 
Bidwell, of T., and Ool. Jo. Tho- 
burn, hilled, with Gens. Wright 
(slightly), Grover, Eicketts, and act- 
ing Brigadiers J. II. Kitching and E. 
G. McKinzie, woiinded. Many of our 
men taken prisoners in the morning 
were rescued toward evening. The 
Eebel loss was heavier, including 
Gen. Eainseur (mortally wounded, 
and died a prisoner next day), 1,500 
prisoners, 23 guns (not counting the 
21 lost by us in the morning and re- 
covered at night), at least 1,500 small 


arms, besides most of their caissons, 
wagons, &c. In fact, Early’s army 
was virtually destroyed ; so that, with 
the exception of two or three cavalry 
skirmishes, there was no more fight- 
ing’’® in tlieYalley, because there was 
very little left for Sheridan to fight. 
And this victory, snatched from the 
jaws of defeat, affords one of the very 
few instances in which an army, 
thoroughly beaten in the morning, is 
even more thoroughly victorious in 
the evening, though it has meantime 
been reenforced by hut a single 
man. 


XXVII. 

BETWEEX YTEGIXIA AXD THE MISSISSIPPI. 
PROM YIOKSBURO TO ABINGDOM. 


Dunmo the Autumn, Winter, and 
Spring of 1863-4, and the ensuing 
Summer, a great number of desulto- 
ry, indecisive expeditions were im- 
pelled by one side or the other, which, 
though they exerted no considerable 
influence over the issue of the strug- 
gle, will be rapidly summed up, pre- 
liminary to the narration of Gen. 
Sherman’s memorable Atlanta cam- 

paign. 

Several detachinQ,nt3 of cavalry or 
mounted infantry, about 1,600 strong, 
sent out by Gen. Iltirlbut, command- 
ing in West Tennessee, undta’ Lt.-Col. 
J. J. Phillips, 9th Illinois«(infantry), 
Lt.-Col. W. E. M. Wallace, 4th III 
cavalry, and Maj. D. E. Coon, 2d 
Iowa cavalry, raided through north- 

ern Mississippi to Grenada; where 
they captured and destroyed’’ over 
50 locomotives and about 500 ears of 
all kinds. At 9|- p. m., Col. Winslow 
arrived from Gen. Sherman’s army 
near Yickshurg, with orders not to 
destroy hut save the rolling stock; 
and, he being the ranking officer, 
some effort was made to obey those 
orders ; hut fire had already done its 
work pretty effectually. Each party 
returned the way it came. They eii- 
coimtered little resistance, and their 
losses were inconsiderable. 

Gen. McPherson, •with Tuttle’s 
and Logan’s divisions of infantry and 
Winslow’s cavalry, 8,000 in all, was 
pushed out from Yickshurg “ nearly 
to Canton, skirmishing 'with and push- 

““ Early earne down the Valley in November, 
crossing Cedar creek ; but ho was not in force to 
fight a battle, and, being pressed, retreated ; his 
cavalry(uuder Loinax)’being defeated and chased 

by Gen. Powell up the Luray valley, with a loss 
of 2 guns and 150 prisoners. On our side, Col. 
Hull, 2d, and Capt. Prendergast, 1st N. Y. cav- 
alry, were killed. ^ Aug. 16, 1863. ‘■® Oct. 14. 
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ing bade Wirt Adams’s cavalry and 
Cosby’s, Logan’s, and Whitman’s bri- 
gades of infantry, imtil, finally, Mc- 
Pherson fo imd In niBcIf confronted by 
a superior fca-ce, comprising Loring’s 
division and otiicr forces hurried 
down from Grenada and up from 
points so distant as Aiobile; when 
he refreated without a battle, via 
Clinton, to Vicksburg/ 

Under cover of demonstrations at 
Colliersvillc and other points by 
Chalmers, I^ee, and Richardson, 
against onr lines covering the Mem- 
phis and Charleston railroad, For- 
rest, with 4,000 mounted men, slipped 
througlP them near Salisbury, and 
advanced to Jackson, West Tennes- 
see j wliieli liad ceased to be lield in 
force on our side since the depart- 
ment lieadcpiarters liad been trans- 
ferred to Memphis. Drawing re- 
cruits from tlie synipathizers and 
supplies from the plantations and 
farms of all tliat region, he was soon 
emboldened to impel raiding parties 
in every direction ; while Brig.-Gcn. 
A. L. t5nutli — directed against him 
from Colnnibus, Kj., hy ITurlbut, 
with (!,000 men, of whom 2,000 were 
mounted—was brought to a full stop 
by the execruhlo badness of the roads, 
and finally retraced his steps to Co- 
lumbus. Hence, a ciioperatiiig force 
dispatched from Corinth on the south, 
consisting of Gen. Itfower’s brigade 
of infantry and ('ol. Mizeiier’s eaval- 
ry, found nothing to clioperate with ; 
while the Uh Illinois cavalry. Col. 
Prince, which had moved out froiu 
hleinphls to Bolivar, was eompeliecl 
to full bac'k'’ to Somerville j near 
wH<di, it was surrounded next day by 
Richardson’s mounted force — 1,000 


’ CU 21. 


^ iOary hi December, 


against 500 —and routed with con- 
siderable loss, 

Forrest had by this time taken the 
alarm, as well he might— the forces 
at Hurlbut’s command being three 
times his own— and had started south- 
ward to make his escape. Much of 
the country in this quarter being flat 
and swampy, and the rivers beiiio- 
bank-full, while Forrest was notorf- 
ously short of pontoons, he was 
obliged, after passing the Hatchie 
to bear westward nearly to Memphis 
to find roads which even horsemen 
could traverse. Ilurlbiit was aware 
of this, and had ordered the burning 
of every bridge over Wolf river. His 
orders were obeyed everywhere hut 
at the bridge near Lafayette; and it 
was for thaf bridge that Forrest ac- 
cordingly, strirck ; crossing over’ his 
army and his plunder, includino- a 
large drove of cattle, and pushhii 
rapidly southward. This movement 
was covered hy a fresh feint hy Rich- 
ardson on Colliersville ; so that Gen 
Grierson, who was watching for For- 
rest at Lagrange, was’’ misled ; and' 
when the pursuit was actually com^ 
menced, the scent was too cold 
Grierson followed to Holly Springs’ 
and then desisted; Forrest gettiin^ 
safely away with more men and het 
ter horses than he led into Tennessee. 

Gen. Shermaif, with four di^fisions 
of Huribut’s and McPherson’s 
and a brigade of cavalry under WHns’ 
low, imW^ed*’ eastward from Vi^q.^ 
burg through Jackson, crossin <>• Pearl 
river on pontoons, and ad.mneing 
through Brandon, Morton, Hillsbr" 
ro^, and Decatur, across the Or-tiT> 
beha and Tallahaba, to Meridian >_ 
a railroad jnne tion on flie eastei-n 
Dec. 24. 3, i8”5I 
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border of tlie State — destroying a 
vast amount of railroad property, 
bridges, trestles, track, locomotives, 
cars, &c., tfec. Lt.-Gen. Polk, •witb 
French’s and Loring’s divisions and 
Lee’s cavalry, fell back before onr 
army ; skirmishing occasionally, but 
making no serious resistance ; re- 
treating at last behind the Tombig- 
bee. 

Yet the expedition, though scarcely 
resisted, and doing vast damage to 
the Rebels, was essentially a failure, 
because too weak in cavalry. This 
deficiency was to have been supplied 
by a strong division sent by Hurlbut, 
under Gen. 'Win. Sovy Smith ; but 
that officer, who was to have been 
here on the 10th, did not leave Mem- 
phis till the 11th, and failed to reach 
even West Point, nearly 100 miles 
north of Meiidian ; whence he turned 
back,® and made all speed to Mem- 
phis. Sherman was therefore obliged 
to retrace his steps ; leaving Meridian, 
on the 20th, and sending Winslow’s 
cavalry so far north as Louisville to 
feel for SmitlT, but without success : 
so our army slowly returned nmno- 
lested to Canton.” Its total loss dur- 
ing the expedition \vas hut 111; 
wdiile it brought away 400 prisoners, 
1,000 White refugees, with 5,000 ne- 
groes, and returned in better condi- 
tion for service than when it started. 

Gen. W. S. Smith, with about 7,000 
men, including a brigade of infantry, 
had advanced by New Albany and 
Okoloiia nearly to West Poin^ ; when 
he found himself confronteS. by For- 
rest, Lee, and Chalmers, with more 
Rebels than he felt able to master; 
and, turning a very short comer, he 
made his way back to Memphis in 
the best time on record — ^his van 


reaching that city at 11 r. m. on the 
,25th. Attacked at Okoloiia, “ he had 
lost 5 guns in making good his escape ; 
but it was claimed on his return that 
he had devoured or otherwise de- 
stroyed a large amount of Rebel 
property, mainly corn, and had lost 
but 200 men. Still, it is not re- 
corded that be was ever again put 
in command of an important expedi- 
tion. 

Simultaneously with his advance 
from Yieksburg, Sherman sent some 
gunboats and a detachment up the 
Yazoo against Yazoo City; which did 
not succeed in again capturing that 
city, but claimed to have done con- 
siderable damage, with a loss of hut 
50 men. 

Yazoo City was taken and occu- 
pied soon afterward by a XJnion force 
consisting of the 11th Illinois, Col, 
Sehotield, 8th Louisiana (Black), Col. 
Coates, and 200 of the 1st Mississippi 
cavalry (Black). Col. Oshand, who 
had dropped down the river from 
above, was here attacked " by a far 
superior Rebel force under Ross and 
Richardson, and a desperate street- 
fight ensued, in which our loss was 
130 ; that of the enemy reported by 
them at 50, and by onr side at 300. 
They carried a good part of the town, 
hut could not take the fort, and were 
finally repelled by rcenforceuients 
from below. The place was evacu- 
ated, by order from Yieksburg, soon 
afterward. 

Gen. Jo. Johnston, commanding 
in northern Georgia, having dis- 
patched two divisions of Hardee’s 
corps, under Stewart and Anderson, 
to the aid of Polk in Mississippi, 
Gen. Grant, still coiiimanding at 
Chattanooga, sent forward the 14th 


Feb. 21. 


» Fob. 26. 


Feb. 22. 


March. 6. 


’^Feb. 22. 
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corps, nTidcr Gen. Palmer, to coun- 
teract tliiri diversion. Tlie divisions 
of tlelf. G. Dads, Joliiison, and 
Eaird, moved on tine direct road to 
Dalton; Htanlcv's division, under 
Gen. Crufts, moving from Cleveland 
oil our left, and forming a junction 
ivitli ruluKT just below Ringgold. 
The advance was resisted, but not 
serioiislj, at Tunnel Hill and at 
liocky-idieo ridge; wlience Palmer 
ja'ossed ibrward, against continually 
increasing resistance, to witlim two 
miles of I)alton ; wbere, bearing that 
the two Rebel divisions which were 
sent south liad been brought hack, 
and that all Johiiston’s (late Bragg’s) 
army "was on his hands, he fell back 
to Tunnel Hill, and ultimately to 
Ringgold;” having lost 350 killed 
and wounded. The Rebel killed and 
wounded \vere hut 200. 


Yarioiis inconsiderable collisions 
and raids on frontier posts ocemTed 
in Southern Tennessee during the 
"Winter and Spring; in one of which, 
a stoauiboat on the Tennessee was 
ca})tured and burnt by the enemy ; 
but nothing of moment occurred 
until Forrest, at the head of 5,000 
cavalry, advanced ” rajjidly from 
northern Mississippi through West 
Tennessee, after a brief halt at J ack- 
son, to Union City, a fortified rail- 
road junction near the Kentucky 
lino, held by the llth Tenn. cavalry, 
Ool. Hawkins, w'lio tamely surrender- 
ed,” after repelling an assault with- 
out l<.)ss. The spoils were 450 pri- 
soners, 200 liorscs, and 500 small 
arms, ('km. Brayman, wdth a reliev- 
ing force fi'om Cairo, was but 6 miles 
distant vdie.n 1 1 awkins gave up. 

^®MiUvh 10. *'‘Marclil6. 

“ March 2.1. 


Forrest now occupied Hickman 
without resistance, and next day ap- 
peared before Paducah at the head 
of a division of his force which had 
moved thither directly from Jackson. 
He found here the 40th Illinois, Ool. 
Hicks, 655 strong; who promptly 
withdrew into Fort Anderson, where 
he could be aided by the gunboats 
Piosta and Paw-Paw, Capt. Shirk, 
and whence he answered Forrest’s 
summons with quiet firmness. Two 
assaults were made and repelled; 
the enemy at length occupying the 
town and firing from behind the 
houses at the garrison, hut to no pur- 
pose. At 11 p. M., after burning a 
steamboat on the marine ways and 
some houses, Forrest drew off; our 
loss in the* siege having been 14 
killed and 46*wouhded. Forrest re- 
ports his loss here and at Union City, 
“ as far as known,” at 25 ; ” but 
names Ool. A. P. Thompson and Lt.- - 
Col. Lanhum, killed, and Col. Cross- 
lin and Lt.-Col. Morton, “ slightly 
wounded.” His loss was doubtless 
far heavier than he admitted. 

Buford, with a part of Pillow’s 
men, next summoned” Columbus, 
held by Col. Lawrence, 34tli Hew 
Jersey; who refused to surrender, 
and could not be r taken. Moving 
thence to Paducah, Buford summon- 
ed that post; but, a surrender being 
■ declined, he retired without assaulting. 

Forrest, with the larger portion of 
his command, had meantime fallen 
back iiJo Tennessee, wdiere lie sud- 
denly appeared” before Foet Pil- 
low, some 40 miles above Mempliis, 
held by Maj. L. F. Booth, w^ith. a 
garrison of 65'7 men, 262 of wdiom 
•were Blacks (6th U. S. heavy ar- 


“ He afterward makes it 1 0 killed, 40 wounded. 
" April 13. April 12. 
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tillery) ; tie other battalion was 
mite, under Maj. Bradford, ISth 
Tennessee cavalry. Maj. Booth had 

SIX guns. 

^ The attack -was made before ram 
rise, and the fighting was shaw, until 
9 a. m. when Maj. Booth was Mled 
Hither o, our men had defended an 
outer line of intrenohments: but 
Major Bradford now drew tlie o-and 
son back into the fort, situated on 

P'^rtMly timber- 
ed bluit of the Mississippi with a 
ravine on either hand, also partial] v 
wooded The gunboat Kew Erif 
Bapt. Marshall, cooperated in the 
defense; but to little purpose be 

cause of tbe height of thiZk’mS 

because the Rebels, if sbelled up one 
ravme, shifted their operations to the 
Other. ^ 

The fighting went on till consider- 
ably after noon, without material ad- 
^ vantage to the enemy ; when the 
on both sides slackened to allow thf. 
guns to cool, while the New Fm 
nearly out of cartridges, moved bm>]’ 
mto the ehanijel to clean her 
ferest improved the opportmiL to 
send a summons, and soon after a 
second, demanding a surrender with 
m 20 minutes j which Bradford de 
dined. 

While these negotiations were in 
progress, the Eebels were stealino- 
down both ravines and gaining shef- 
tered positions whence they could 
rush upon the fort whenever the sif?^ 
nal should be given, ^ 

Bradford’s answer havingtleen re- 
ceived, their rush was instantaneous 
and in a moment the fort was iu their 
hands; while the garrison, throwin'^ 
do vm their arms, fled down the steep 

Sco pages 206 , 623 ^ 

IPorrest’s official report speaks of hia sum- 
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bank, trying to lilde bebind ti-eea or 
logs, or skulk in bushes, or find com- 
par^ive safety in the river; while 
theKebels followed, butchering Black 
and White, soldiers and non-combat- 
ants, men, women, and children, with 
no mme discrimination than human- 
ity. Disabled men were inado to 
Stand up .and he shot; others wmre 
burned with the tents wlicrein they ' 
had been nailed to the floor. This 
carnival of mmflor continued till 
Clark, and was even renewed the next 
morning Major .Bradford was not 
murdered till they had taken iiim as a 
prisoner several miles on them retreat 
to Mississippi. 

It was in vain that Fondest and his 
superior, Lb-Gen. S. D. Lee, under- 
took to palliate this infernal atrocity, 
m defiance of their own record. Apart 
from the general threats (hitherto 
cited) of the Eebel authorities that 
they would refuse to treat Black sol- 
diers or their White officers as prison- 
ers ot war, Forrest, not three weeks 
before, ^ had seen fit to summon Pa- 
ducah in these terms ; 

“n’DQu’Bs FoREEST’s OaVALRY OoRPS, ) 
r ^arch 25, 1864. f 

you 

l“deMn?Vo“”°“‘“‘F «ffnsion’of b™»d' 
t/op;wi.a M 

^ S'™" 

a. B. PoBiKST, Maj.-Gen. Oom’ding.” 
Both Booth and Bradford ha™.- 
been kiUed, tlie precise terms iu 
wluoh he summoned Port Pillow do 

not appear;” but Buford’s demand 

for the surrender of Colnmbus, tlie 
after the massacre, was 

S’ 

‘ “ Pri-Eoh <i06s not glvo tliea.' 
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coiiclied m tlds Tiiieqiiivocal lan- 


“ To the Oomraamlcr of the UmUd States 
frn'cx^ Cnl’amhm^ Ey.: 

“ Fullj- (iapablo of taking Columbus and 
its garrison Ijy i'oroo, 1 desire to avoid sbed- 
tling hk»od. I. tliorolbre demand the iincoii- 
ditioual surrender of the forces under your 
coinmand. HIjould you surrender, the ne- 
Ki'oes n(j\v in anna Avill be returned to their 
itmisLers. Should I he compelled to take the 
idai'e by t'ui'ce, ^i.o quarter will he shown 
'iieqro troops whatercr ; White troops will be 
triuited as jirisoners of war. 

“I am, Sir, yours, 

“A, Bufokd, Brig.-Gen.” 

It is in vain, in the face of these 
documents, that Forrest — giving. his 
loss at 20 killed and 60 -wounded, 
and claiming to have buried 228 of 
our men on the evening of the assault, 
beside “ quite a number” next day — 
pretends that all these were killed in 
fair light, or “by a destructive fire 
into the rear of the retreating and 
panic-stricken garrison and that his 
superior, Lee, thus pettifogs the case 
of the subordinate assassin : 

“Tlie gftrrison was sninmoned in the 
usual nitiiinor, and its commanding officer 
assumed the responsibility of refusing to 
surreiidor, after haviiig Iteen informed by 
Gou. Forrest of his ability to take the fort, 
and of his fears as to wliafc the result would 
he in case the demand was not complied 
with. The assault was made under a heavy 
firo, and with considerable loss to the at- 
tacking i)arty. Your colors were never 
lowered, and your garrison never surren- 
dered, but retreated under cover of a gun- 
boat, Avith arms in their liands and con- 
stantly using them. This was true particu- 
larly of your colored troops, avIio liad been 
firmly convinced by your teachings of the 
certainty of slaughter in case of capture. 
Even under these circumstances, many of 
ycfur Tiien — ■White and Black — wore taken 
])risoncrs. I rosiiectfully refer yon to his- 
tory tor muiieroii.s eases of indi.scrirninate 
slaughter alter sueeessful assault, even un- 
der less aggravated circnm.«tances. It is 
generally conceded, by all military prece- 
dent, tliut where the issue had been fairly 
pre-.enled and the ability displayed, fearful 
re-uits are e,\pc‘eted to follow a refusal to 

Hpeoial Ropurt of the Oommitteo on the 
Conduct of the War (House No. (55), asth Con- 


surrender. The case under consideration is 
almost an extreme one. You had a servile 
race armed against their masters, and in a 
country which had been desolated by almost 
unprecedented outrages. 

“ I assert that our officers, with all the 
circumstances against them, endeaA^oved to 
prevent the effusion of blood ; and, as an 
endence of this, I refer you to the fact that 
both WBiite and Colored prisoners were 
taken, and are now in our hands.” 

Al l this can not weigh against the 
solemn oaths of scores of iinimpeached 
witnesses, several of whom were them- 
selves shot and left for dead long after 
the fighting had utterly ceased, when 
they were known to have snrrendered, 
and several of whom testify that they 
saw prisoners thus butchered next 
day. And the evidence of "Whites 
and Blacks proves that the murder- 
ers a humlred times declared that 
they shot the Blacks because they 
were “ niggers,” and the Whites for 
“ fighting with niggers.” If human 
testimony ever did or can establish 
any thing, then this is proved a case 
of deliberate, wholesale massacre of 
prisoners of war after they had sur- 
rendered — ^many of -them long after 
— and for the naked reason that some 
of them were Black, and others were 
fighting in Black company. 

Forrest retreated rapidly from the 
scene of this achievement into Mis- 
sissippi, and was not effectively pur- 
sued ; there being no adequate cav- 
alry force at hand for the purpose. 

Gen. S. D. Sturgis, with 12,000 
men, was sent after “ Forrest ; ad- 
vancing from Mempliis to Bolivar ; 
hut of course did not come near him ; 
in fact, there was no chance of OA^er- 
takiug him after he had passed "W olf 
river and the forces guarding our 
lines in that quarter. 

gross, 1st session. Tho testimony is there given 
iu fiiU. 2'-* April 30. 
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Some weeks later, a similar and in 
good part tHe same force, but including 
most of A. J. Smitli’s corps, now re- 
turned from tke luckless Eed river 
campaign, was sent from Mempbis af- 
ter Forrest, with instnictions to push 
on till he was found and beaten, so as 
to prevent the transfer of a large part 
of Ms force to Jo. Johnston, then re- 
sisting Sherman in northern Georgia. 
Maj.-Gen. S. D. Sturgis — in spite of 
overwhelming proofs of his aggrava- 
ted unfitness — was again intrusted 
with the command. His force con- 
sisted of 9,000 infantiy and artillery, 
with 3,000 cavalry led by Gen. Grier- 
son. Sturgis had advanced E. S. E. 
nearly 100 miles, through West Ten- 
nessee and northern Mississippi, meet- 
ing little opposition till near Gun- 
Towjsr, on the Mobile railroad ; where 
Grierson’s troopers found Forrest’s 
cavalry, and pushed it vigorously 
hack on his infantry, which was 
strongly posted on a semi-circnlar 
ridge or crest, with a naked slope in 
front, and a small creek at its foot, 
which could w^'th difficulty he forded 
by infantry at a few points only. 
Word was sent back to the infantry, 
now 5 or 6 miles beliind ; and, in an 
intensely hot day, they were pushed 
forward at donhle-qnick to the scene 
of action, arriving thoroughly blown 
and incapable of exertion. As if this 
were not folly enough, the train of 
more than 200 wagons came rushing 
up with them, filling the road and 
impeding the movement of thejtroops ; 
being hurried over the brifige and 
parked within sight and range of the 
enemy’s lines. And now, without rest 
^ or proper formation, without an at- 
tempt to flank the enemy’s strong 
position, or exhibit any common sense 


whatever, our exhausted infantry was 
sent in to the support of the already 
engaged cavalry ; and both, of course, 
were speedily, thoroughly routed, and 
in most disorderly flight, over a had, 
narrow road, with their train utterly 
lost at once, and no supplies, no place 
of refuge, no reenforcements, within 
three days’ inarch. The 1st cavalry 
brigade, Col. Geo. E. Waring, had 
been carved up to give an escort to 
the commanding General, and for 
various details, until not enough was 
left to present an imposing front ; but 
the 2d brigade, Col. E. F. Winslow, 
was disposed as a rear-guard, and did 
what it could to cover the retreat of 
the hungry mob of fugitives on foot. 
After crossing a stream at Ripley,'* 
a stand was made and a sharp fight 
ensued, whereby the pursuit was 
checked, hut with a considerable loss 
ill prisoners on oiir side. Thencefor- 
ward, the pursuit was less eager ; but 
it was continued nearly to Memphis: 
no attempt being made by Sturgis to 
reorganize his infantry or do any 
thing effective to mitigate the se- 
verity of the disaster. Our loss, 
mainly in captives, was variously 
stated at 3,000 to 4,000; hut it is 
probable that the force that Sturgis 
brought hack to Memphis, counting 
guns, wagons, and supplies (all lost), 
was not half so efficient as that with 
which he set out. Among our killed 
were Col. T. W. Humphrey, 95th, 
and Ool. Geo. W. McKeag, 120th 
Hlinois ; the former for months act- 
ing Brigadier, and both excellent 
officers. 

‘ Another expedition, also number- 
ing 12, 000, was promptly organized to 
wipe out the recollection of this most 
needless disgrace ; Gen. A. J. Smith 


June 10. 


June 11, 
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heina; placed in coramaiid. It was 
fully at Halisbury, 50 miles 

cast of ]\'[ernphis, advancing®"' theneej 
s^kiriuiidiing incessantly with Forrest’s 
(an’alrVj to Tupelo, wlierc tlie Bebel 
cbicf bad concentrated his command, 
cstin lilted by our officers at 14,000, 
aud wliere ho liad decided to fight. 
Thrice his iulaiitry assaulted®* our 
lines, and Avere each time repulsed 
Avitli licfivyloss; being finally driven 
iron I the field, leaving on it as many 
of liis men killed or desperately 
Avon n (led as the AAdiole^ number of 
our killed, Avoiindcd, and missing. 

Gen, Smith made no farther ad- 
vance; but there Avas a sliarp, inde- 
cisive cavalry sldrrnisli next day at 
Old ToAvn creek ; after which our 
army Avas AvitlidraAvn to the vicinity 
of Memphis ; Avhence Smith once 
more advanced,®’ with 10,000 men, 
hy Holly Springs to the Talla- 
hatchie ;®'' hut found no enemy to 
fight, save a very small body of eav- 1 
airy. Forrest’s main body had been 
draAvn olf for service elseAvhere. 
Smith remained in this region seve- 
ral days, and then returned to Mem- 
phis ; Avlieuce he was soon called to 
the aid of Kosecrans in Missouri, as 
lias already been stated. 

But Achile Smith was vainly hunt- 
ing for Fm-rest in Mississippi, that, 
chieftain reported himself in person 
at J\Iemphis. Taking 3,000 of his 
liest-iuoniited men, Forrest fianked®* 
our army by night, and made a 
forced march to Memphis, Avhich he 
charged into at duAvn;®® making di- 
rectly jbr the Gayoso house and other 
hotels, where his s])ies had assured 
him tiratCh'Tis. iinrlbut,Wasliburne, 
and Buck! and, Avere (“piartered. He 
failed to ehitcli cither of them, but 


captured several staff and other offi- 
cers, with soldiers enough to make a 
total of 300. Yet he failed to carry 
Irving prison, where the Bebel cap- 
tives were in durance, made no at- 
tempt on the fort, and Avas driven 
out or ran out of the city after a stay 
of two hom’s, in which he had done 
considerable damage and appropria- 
ted some plunder. He lost some 200 
men here and at Lane’s, outside ; 
where a smart skirmish occurred on 
his retreat, and Cols, StaiT and Ken- 
drick on om' side were wounded. On 
the whole, the raid can hardly he 
deemed a success, and can not have 
realized the enemy’s expectations, un- 
less they were very moderate. As 
ITurlbut had at least 6,000 men in 
or about the 'city, it was not practica- 
ble to do more ^ and Forrest left not a 
moment too soon. He made his way 
back to Mississippi unharmed. 

In East Tennessee, Gen. Long- 
street’s withdrawal into Virginia, af- 
ter his failure at Knoxville, was at 
first closely pursued Iry our cavalry 
under Shackleford, on whom he 
turned®’ at Bean’s station, near Mor- 
ristoAvn, and a spirited fight ensued, 
with no decided result ; but Shackle- 
ford does not appear^to have hurried 
Longstreet thereafter. 

"Wheeler, wdth 1,200 mounted men, 
struck®® a supply train from Chatta- 
nooga to Knoxville, guarded by Col. 
Siebert, near ChaidestoAvn, on the 
Hiwass(|B, and had easily captured 
it — Siehe'tt liaviug but 100 men — 
i when Gol. Long, 4t]i Ohio caval- 
ry, came to his aid Avifji 150 more 
cavalry and Gol. Laibold’s 2dMissoii- 
n infantry; wherewith he cpiickly 
retook the train, and hurled the 


-ruly 1, July ,14. .Aug. 4. Aug. 17. Aug. 18. Aug. 21. “‘Dec. 14, 1803. ““ Dec. 28- 
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raiders back on tbe road to Georgia, 
with a loss of 41 killed or •wounded 
and 123 prisoners. "We lost but 16. 

Gen. S. D. Sturgis, commanding 
our advance east of Knoxville, bad a , 
tight at Mossy creek, near ISTewmar- 
ket, with a Kebel force reported by 
Mm ’ at 6,000, led by Martin Arm- 
strong and John Morgan; -wherein 
the Kebels were worsted. Our loss 
■was 18 killed, 82 wounded. Sturgis 
reports the enemy’s at 250 to. 400 ; 
saying that he buried 22 of their 
dead and took 44 prisoners. 

Our advance eastward from Knox- 
ville, having occupied’* Bandridge, 
was attacked there next day, and 
more determinedly at 3 r. m. the day 
after ; holding the town till after 
dark, when our men fell hack to 
Strawberry Plains. 

Gen. Yance, with 500 mounted 
men and 2 gnns, crossed Smoky 
mountain from North Carolina into 
Kast Tennessee, making for Seviers- 
ville ; near which place he, with 1T5 
picked men, cliarged and captured a 
train of 11 Unisn wagons, making 26 
prisoners. Attempting to return, 
however, he was surrounded ■*’ on 
Cosby creek by the 4th Illinois cav- 
alry, Maj. Davidson, who routed and 
captured him, with 100 of his men. 

Sturgis had several further colli- 
sions’’ with the Kebel cavalry under 
Martin and Morgam, wherein he 
claimed the advantage, with a superi- 
or loss inflicted on the enemy ; but, as 
he began them near Bandridge and 
Newmarket, and left off atMt^yville 
— some 30 miles farther back — -it is not 
safe to credit his estimates of the re- 
spective losses. He claims to have 
taken 150 prisoners in a cavalry fight 
near Seviersville ; another account 


says be lost 200 when the Kebels cap- 
tured Strawberry Plains. It was 
supposed on our side tlmt this Rebel 
advance presaged a fresh attempt on 
Knoxville hy Longstreet; but that 
able General was doubtless masking 
the movement of tbe bulk of his 
forces into Virginia, whither he re- 
tired next month. Of course, that 
ended the pressure on om* lines east 

of Knoxville. 

Morgan remained in East Tennes- 
see — biding, as well as be could, the 
paucity of his numbers — till the 1st 
of June ; when he started on another 
raid, via Pound gap, into Kentucky ; 
evading Gen. Kurbridge, who was in 
that quarter with a superior force, 
meditating an advance into south- 
western Virginia, in concert with the 
advance of Crook and Averill up the 
Kanawha. Morgan had but 2,500 
followers, and these not so well 
mounted as they would have been 
two years earlier. Still, sending for- 
ward small parties to purvey as many 
good horses as possible, be moved, so 
swiftly as he might, hy Paintville, 
Hazel Green, Owingsville, Flemings- 
bnrg, and Maysville, into and through 
tbe richest part of the State; cap- 
turing Mount Sterling, Paris, Cyn- 
tbiana, and WilliamBtown, burning 
trains, tearing up raiboads, &c., al- 
most without resistance. Tbe most 
amazing feature of this raid was the 
capture of Gen. Hobson, with 1,600 
■umll-armed Hnionists, by Col. Gilt- 
ner, one of Morgan’s lieutenants, who 
had 300 only, hy crowding birn into 
a bend of the Licking, and then 
threatening him from the opposite 
bank so that be was glad to surren- 
der. It. is added that the Kebels 
were nearly out of ammunition. It is 

“ Jan. 15. 


““Dec. 29. 


lOj XSC>4. 


Jan. 16-23. 
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to 1)0 lioped that tliey paroled their 
pritionerts not to serve again during 
the IV ar, unlcBS on. their side. 

Gen. Burhridgc, wlio had promptly 
started on Mo.rgan’s track, had, hy a 
forced inarc;h of 90 miles, struck®’ 
lihii heavily at klonnt Sterling ; Mor- 
gan dccampiijg at the close to con- 
tinue his career. Part of his force 
entered Lexington at 2 next morn- 1 
;ing, burned the railroad depot, and 
left, heading lor Frankfort and 
Georgetown. Part of Cynthiana was 
bunied hy another detachment. But, 
near that place, Burbridge fell’® on 
the Eehel raiders while at breakfast ; 
killing and wounding 300 of them, 
capturing 400, beside 1,000 horses, 
and liberating some of Hobson’s men. 
XIohsou and stalf were recaptured 
soon afterward. Our loss in this con- 
flict was but 150. Morgan fled to 
soutli-westernyirgliiia witli the wreck 
of his counnand, which was no .longer 
a force. He had only gathered a 
small hand, witli which lie occupied | 
Greenville, East Tennessee, when he 1 
was surprised” and killed by Gen. 
Gillein ; who, being apprised of his 
arrb’al, laid made a forced inarch of 
16 miles from BuH’s gap to catch liim, 
Burbridge was detained for weeks 
in Kentucky, reorganizing and re- 
mounting liis overmarched force; 
when he resumed the movement 
which had been arrested by Mor- 
gan’s raid. Ho struck directly for 
the salt-works at Saltville, near Ab- 
ingdon ; wlierc he f(.nnid himself con- 
■jronteil in strong force by Breckin- 
ri dge, by whom h c nms beaten oif, with 
a loss of .‘150 men, including Col, Ma- 
son, lith ^Michigan, killed. He drew 
off during the night after the con- 
flict, alleging a lack of ammunition ; 

’‘t Jttue 9. Juao 12. Sopt. 3. 


but, as he left liis wounded to the 
enemy, it would seem that the real 
difficulty was a superfluity rather 
than a scarcity at least of bails. 

Gen. Gillem, still posted near Bull’s 
gap, finding a Eebel force, composed 
of the brigades of .Yaughan and 
Pahner, in his rear at Morristowm, 
suddenly attacked"’ and routed them, 
with a loss on their side of 400 
men and 4 guns. Two weeks later, 
Breckinridge in like manner sur- 
prised Gillem by a night attack;"’ 
routing him utterly, with the loss of 
his battery, train, and most of his 
small arms, which his men threw 
away to expedite their flight. The 
darkness was intense, and Burbridge 
admits a loss of 220 men only. lie 
took refuge in Knoxville, leaving 
Breckinridge ^transiently master of 
the situation. 

Johnson’s island, Lake Erie, near 
Sandusky, Olrio, having been made a 
prison-camp, where several thousands' 
of captive Ilebels were usually con- 
fined, plots were laid by certain of 
the Eebel agents a^d refugees in 
I Canada to liberate them. To this 
I end, the unarmed steamboat Philo 
Parsons, on her way from Detroit 
to Sandusky, stopping at Malden, 
Canada, there took on board 20 pas- 
sengers, wffio, at 6 jF. m., proclaiming 
themselves Confederate soldiers, seiz- 
ed the boat, aipi with her captured 
the Island Queen ; soon scuttling the 
latter; then standing in for Sandus- 
ky, wli|pre they expected, in concert 
with seci'et allies in that city, to cap- 
ture the U. S. gunboat Michigan ; but 
their, signals were not answered, and 
they soon put off; running the boat 
on the Canada shore 3iear Sandwich, 
and escaping. 


"Oct. 2. 


Oct, 28. Hov. 13. 


Sept. 19. 
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XXVIII. 

SIIEEMAH’S ATLAXTA CAMPAIGX. 


Gen. "William T. Siieeman, at 
tlie instance of Lt.-Gen. Grant, suc- 
ceeded liim in command of the inili- 


liis forces around Ohattanooga witli 
an army barely short of 100,000 
men* of all arms, -with 254 guns. It 


tary division of the Mississippi, em- 
bracing the four great departments of 
the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Ten- 
nessee, and the Arkansas. Receiv- 
ing the order .at Memjihis,’ he re- 
paired at once to Xasliville, -where 
he met the Lt.-General, and accom- 
panied liirn so far as Cincinnati — 
Grant being then on his way to 
Washington to direct thenceforth our 
operations generally, but more esjie- 
cially those in Virginia, ^he plans of 
the superior were freely imparted to 
and discussed with his most trusted 
subordinate, ere they parted to enter 
• respectively on their memorable cam- 
paigns against Riclmiond and Atlan- 
ta. Tliose campaigns were to he com- 
menced simultaneously on the Rapi- 
dan and the '^fennessee; and either 
movement to be pressed so vigorously, 
persistently, that neither of the Rebel 
main armies could spare troops to re- 
enforce the other. When Sherman 
received'" his final instructions from 
Grant, it was settled that the cam- 
paign sliould open with May ; and 
Gen. Sherman set forth’’ accordingly 
from the Winter encampments of 


was far superior in every thing but 
cavalry to that which it confronted ; 
and which, though estimated hy Sher- 
man at 55,000 to 60,000, probably 
numbered hardly more than 50,000.° 
Johnston’s army was organized in 
three corps, led by Hardee, Hood, 
and Polk. Sherman was from time to 
time reenforced, so as nearly to keep 
liis original nmnber good ; but, as he 
advanced into Georgia, the necessity 
of inaintaining his communications 
seriously reduced Ms force at the front. 

The country between Chattanooga 
and Atlanta is different from, hut even 
more difficult than, that which sepa- 
rates Washington from Richmond. 
Rugged mountains, deej), narrow ra- 
vines, thick, primitive -woods, -with 
occasional villages and more frequent 
clearings, or irregular patches of cul- 
tivation, all traversed hy mainly nar- 
row, ill-made roads, succeed each 
other for some 40 miles ; then inter- 
venes a like distance of comparatively 
open, facile country, traversed by two 
considerable rivers; then another rug- 
ged, difficult region of mountains and 
passes reaches nearly to the Cliatta- 


^ March 14, 1864. Aj^ril 30. ^ May 6. 

* Army of the Cumberland — Gen. Tl^mas: 


Infantry. Cavalry. Artillery.. Total. 

&l,5es 3,828 2,877 60,773 

Army of the Tennessee — Gen. McPherson; 
Infantrv. Cavalry. Artillery. Total. 

22,487“ G24 1,404 24,465; 

Army of the Plm — Gen. Schofield: 

Infentry. Cavalry. Artillery. Total. 

11,188 . 1,697 679. 13,560 

Grand total 98,797 


® Johnston reported his infantry at 40,900. 
Sherman estimated his cavalry (under Wheeler) 
at 10,000. Estim,ating his artillery at 3,100, his 
total force virould be 54,000. It was occasion- 
ally s-welled rather than strengthened by drafts 
of such Georgians not already in the service as 
passed for miKtia. The force which Sherman, 
after passing the Oostenanla, could show at the 
front, was probably about 10,000 to Johnston’s 
45,000. 
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liooeliGC ; across wliicli, 8 miles dis- 
tant, 1 ios the new but important city of 
Atlanta— a teens of several railroads, 
having sonic 20,000 inhabitants, and 
then the seat of extensive manufac- 
tories of Confederate siipiilies. It had 
been well fortified, early in 1863. 

Johnston’s position at Dalton was 
covered by an impassable mountain 
known as Kocky-Face ridge, cloven 
by the passage of Mill creek called 
Buzzard’s B,oost gap. The railroad 
traverses this pass, bnt onr army 
could not ; it being naturally very 
strong and now thoronghly fortified. 
Hence, while Thomas menaced" and 
feebly assailed it in front, McPher- 
son flanked the enemy’s left, moving 
down by Ship’s gap, Villanow, and 
Snake creek gap, to seize either 
Besaca or some otlier point well 
ill its rear, while Schofield should 
press on Johnston’s right. In cxeen- 
tiiig these orders, Thomas was com- 
pelled to boar more heai-ily on tlic 
Kebol front than was intended ; FTew- 
ton’s division of llov/ard’s (Ith) corps, 
and deary’s of Hooker’s (20th) corps, 
assaulting in earnest and even car- 
rying ])ortions of the ridge ; whence 
the}’" were soon repelled with less. 
Meantime, McPherson had readied 
the front of Resaca, scarcely resist- 
ed ; but he could not carry it, and 
dared not remain between it and 
Johnston’s main body; so he fell 
liack to a strong ].)<>sition in Snake 
creek gap, wliit;ii he could hold for 
some hours against all gaiusayers. 
Slicruian now, leaving Howard’s 
corps and some cavalry to threaten 
Ballou in front, moved’ tlie rest of 
his Ibneos rapidly in the track of 
Schofield, and through Snake creek 
gap; which eom])elle(l Johnston to 


evacuate liis stronghold and fall back 
rapidly to Resaca; ad van dug in force 
against which, Kilpatrick, figliting 
the enemy’s cavalry, was disabled by 
a shot. Sherman had calculated on 
seriously damaging Johnston when 
he thus retreated, bnt was unable to 
reach him— Johnston luiving the only 
direct, good road, wdiile onr flanking 
advance was made -ivith great diffi- 
culty. Howard entered Dalton on 
the heels of the enemy, and pressed 
him sharply down to Resaea. 

Sherman forthwith set on foot a 
new flanking movement hy his right 
to turn J ohnston out of Resaea ; which 
Johnston countered by an attafck on 
Hooker and Schofleld, still in his 
front and on his left ; but he was ra- 
ther worsted in the bloody fight" thus 
brought on : Ilooker diiving the Reb- 
els from several hills, taking 4 guns 
and many prisoners. The Rebels re- 
treated across the Oostenaula during 
the night, and our army entered Re-' 
saca in triumph next morning. 

McPherson crossed on our right 
at Lay’s ferry next day ; Gen. Thom- 
as moving directly through Resaea, 
on the heels of Hardee, who covered 
the Rebel retreat ; while Sehofield 
advanced on our loft, over a rough 
region, hy such apologies for roads as 
he could find or make. Jeff. 0. Da- 
vis’s division of Thomas’s army kept 
down the nortluwost bank of the Oos- 
tenaula to Rome, where he took 8 or 
10 great guns, and destroyed mills 
and founderies of great importanee to 
the enefoy ; leaving here a garrison. 
Johnston made a momentary stand 
against onr central advance in a 
strong position covering Adaii-sville ; 
but, on the approach of onr main 
'body, he again retreated, with only 


’ May lO-iL 


May 7. 


“ May 15. 
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sharp skirmishing hetween onr van 
and his rear-guard ; until, having 
passed through Kingston, he was 
again found® holding a strong and 
fortified position about Cassville, ap- 
parently intent on a decisive battle. 
Upon being pressed, however, he re- 
treated, under cover of night, across 
the Etowah ; burning the railroad 
and other bridges, and taking a still 
stronger position covering the Alla- 
toona pass, where the country again 
becomes mountainous, rugged, and 
difficult, and where lie doubtless had 
deterinined to figlit in earnest. 

Sherman, after halting two days to 
• rest and recounoiter, decided to fiank 
him out of this by moving well to tliQ 
right, concentrating his army on Dal- 
las ; to wliicli point Jeff. C. Davis, at 
Borne, had already been directed, 
and on which Thomas now advanced ; 
McPherson moving still farther to 
the riglit, by Van Wert, and swing- 
ing in on Thomas’s right ; while Scho- 
fiohl, moving on the east, should aim 
to come in on Thomas’s left. John- 
ston prom] »t ly divined this movement, 
and prepared to ])afii.c it. 

Thomas, advancing from Bm-nt 
Hidcory to Dallas, was confronted’'" 
at Pumpkin vino creek by Bebel cav- 
alry, n'lioin he rapidly pushed across, 
saving the burning bridge ; but, as 
Hooker’s corps, in the van, pushed 
on, his foremost division (G-eary’s) 
found the enemy in line of battle; 
and a severe conflict ensued, without 
decisi ve result. Hooker finally con- 
centrated Ids comma, nd four miles 
north of Dalltis, and struck hard, by 
SSherman’s order, at Stewart’s posi- 
tion covering Hew Hope church; 
whem‘e, though he gained some 
ground, ho was unable to drive the 


well sheltered foe." Hext morniiig, 
the Eehel intrenched lines stretched 
unhrokenly from Dallas to Marietta, 
over a most difficult region, wherein 
days were necessarily spent by Sher- 
man, amid continual skirmishing and 
fighting, in making careful approach- 
es. He had just ordered Schofield 
to advance our left and flank the en- 
emy’s right, when Johnston stnick 
heavily at aur right at Dallas, held 
by McPherson. But this attack 
gave our men the advantage of 
breastworks, and was repulsed with 
loss ; as one made by Howard’s corps 
on Cleburne, farther toward the cen- 
ter, was repulsed by the enemy. Our 
army was now moved “ to the left 
along the Bebel front, enveloping the 
Allatoona pass, and compelling the 
enemy to evaicnate it ; as he soon af- 
ter did his intrenchments covering 
Kew Hope church, and Ack worth 
also. Allatoona pa'ss was promptly^ 
garrisoned by Sherman, and made a 
secondary base of snp|)lies: the rail- 
road bridge across the Etowah being 
repaired, and onr trains down the 
road run to this point. 

Geii. Frank Blair here came up,’"'' 
with two divisions of the I'Tth corps, 
and CoI Long’s brigade of cavalry ; 
raising Sherman’s^ effective force 
nearly to that with which he left 
Chattanooga ; and he moved forward 
I next day to Big Shanty. 

Kenesaw mountain, with its almost 
equally formidable neighbors, Pine 
and Lost mountains, no^v loomed be- 
fore hinl, with Eebel lines two miles 
: long covering the points not improg- 
; nahlo by nature — ^lines which the en- 
emy were actively strengthening 
each hour. Here Sherman lialted 
perforce, and studied and planned 


* Hay 10. 


May 25. 


“ June 1. 


June 8i 
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and mancBiivered ; finally attempting 
to force, by sharp fighting, a way be- 
tween Kenesaw and Pine mountains. 
In the desultory conflict that ensued, 
Lt.-Gen. Polk, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Louisiana, was instantly 
killed by a cannon-ball. . He was en- 
gaged, with Johnston and Hardee, in 
making observations, when they were 
observed on our side, and two shots, 
fired at tliein — it was said by Thom- 
as’s order — the fii’st of which scat- 
tered the party to places of safety; 
but Polk soon tired of his, and, com- 
ing out to watch the firing, was 
struck in the side by a three-inch 
shot, which tore him to pieces. He 
neither spoke nor breathed thereaf- 
ter. 

Pushing forward wherever the 
rugged nature of the ground would 
permit, with frequent assaults and 
constant battering and picket-firing, 
^Sherman compelled the enemy to 
abandon Pine mountain,’^ and then 
Lost mountam,’*^ with the long line 
of strong breastworks connecting the 
latter with Kenesaw. Meantime, 
rain fell almost incessantly ; the nar- 
row mountain roads were rocky gul- 
lies; and the Eebel batteries on 
Kenesaw belched iron constantly at 
our lines — the balls generally passing 
harmlessly over the heads of our men, 
whom the enemy’s guns could not be 
depressed suffieientlyto reach. 

It being evident that we were 
steadily though slowly gaining 
ground, especially on our right, a 
sallj- and attack vrere made * by the 
enemy, led by Hood, with intent to 
interpose between Thomas’s right 
and Schofield’s left, near what was 
known as Hhe Knlp house.’ The 
blow -fell ou 'Williams’s division of ' 


Hooker’s corps, and Hascall’s of 
Schofield’s army, hut utterly failed — 
the enemy being repulsed from our 
lines with heavy loss, including some 
prisoners. 

Sherman now determined to as- 
sault in turn, and did ” so, after care- 
ful preparation, at two points, south 
of Kenesaw, and in front of Gens. 
Thomas and McPherson respectively ; 
blit the enemy’s position was found, 
at fearful cost, absolutely impj’egna- 
ble — each attack being signally re- 
pulsed, with an aggregate loss of 
3,000, including Grens. Ilarker and 
Dan. McCook, killed, and Col. Bice, 
with other valuable officers, badly 
wounded. The Eebels, thoroughly 
sheltered by their works, reported 
their loss at 442. 

Gen, Sherman, in his report, de. 
fends this assault as follows ; 

“Upon stiulying tlie ground, I had no al- 
ternative but to assault or turn the eneiny's 
position. Either course had its difficulties 
jind dangers. And I perceived that the ene- 
my and our own officers had settled down 
into a conviction that I would not assault 
fortiiied Hues. All looked to me to out- 
flank. An army, to be efficient, must not 
settle down to one single mode of offense, 
but must be prepared to execute any plan 
that promises success. I wished, therefore, 
for the moral effect, to make a successful 
assault on the enemy behind his breast- 
works. * * * Failure as it was, and for 
which I assume the entire responsibility, I 
yet claim that it produced good fruits ; as it 
demonstrated to Glen. Johnston that I w'ould 
assault, and that boldly ; and we also gained 
and held ground so close to the enemy’s 
parapets that ho could not show a head 
above them.” 

If these be sound reasons, they at 
least as fully justify Grant’s order to 
assault at Cold Harbor : Kenesaw 
being a palpable Gibraltar, which 
Cold Harbor is not. 

Sherman did not choose to rest on 
this bloody repulse ; but, waiting only 


June 14. 


June 15. 


June 17, 


“June 22. 


June 27. 
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to bury tlie dead and care for tbe 
wounded, lie again threw*® forward 
Ms right : McPiierson, in front of 
Kenesaw, being relieved by Garrard’s 
cavalry, and ordered to move rapidly 
by the right down to tbe Obattahoo- 
cliee, threatening to cross with the 
railroad at or near Turner’s ferry. 
The success of this rnanceuver was in- 
stantaneous. Though its execution 
began at nightfall, Kenesaw was 
forthwith evacuated by Johnston,* 
our skirmishers stood on the summit 
at dawn ; and — our whole army press- 
ing forward — General Sherman rode 
into Marietta on the heels of the 
P^ebel rear-guard at 8^ a. m. 

Sherman was thus eager in the 
pursuit, expecting to catch Johnston 
crossing the Chattahoochee and de- 
stroy half his army ; but the wary 
Confederate had ere this strongly in- 
trenched a position on this side, cov- 
ering the passage of the river, and 
stood li<3re awaiting — in fact, inviting 
— an assault. Sherman paused, and 
cautiously approached ; sending for- 
ward at length a strong skirmish- 
line, which carried the enemy’s outer 
line of rifle-pits, taking some prison- 
ers. jSText morning, he was mainly 
over the river ; and onr army ad- 
vanced ill triumpli to its bank at 
several points, with Atlanta just at 
hand. 

But the Chattahoochee is here a 
largo stream; rapid as well as deep, 
and hardy fordable at one or two 
points. The railroad and other 
bridges, of course, ivere covered by 
tlio enemy’s strong work on our side, 
wliich thiDy still held. But Gen. 
BahofuM was now moved rapidly 
from our extreme right to our left,' 
and tliere pushed across, above Pow- 


er’s feiTy, surprising the guard, cap- 
turing a gun, and soon fortifying 
himself strongly on high ground, 
commanding good roads, tending 
east, while he had laid a pontoon 
and a trestle bridge across the river. 
Howard soon had a similar bridge 
and position two miles below ; and 
there was. a general movement of onr 
forces from right to left, which con- 
strained Johnston to abandon his fort 
or bridge-head, burn his bridges and 
bring his last man across the Chatta- 
hoochee.®® His new line, covering 
Atlanta, had the river on its left 
front and Peach-tree creek on its 
right. 

Sherman now gave his men a little 
much needed rest ; and, before active 
operations ''recommenced, Johnston 
had been superseded in chief com- 
mand by Gen, J. B. Hood, of Texas. 

Johnston’s campaign, it appeared, 
had not answered the expectations of ^ 
his superiors at Eichrnoud. He had 
not demolished Sherman, with an 
army of little more than half the nu- 
merical strengtli of cmrs, and in no- 
thing superior thereto. He had not 
even been able to prevent Sherman’s 
persistent, determined, and generally 
skillful advance. But he had made 
the most of the rare advantages to 
the defensive afforded by the chaotic 
region across which he had been stea- 
dily driven, and had missed no good 
opportunity to strike a damaging 
blow. Pollard says he had lost about 
10,000 in killed and wounded, and 
4,700 frbm “ all other causes ’’—that 
is, about one-fourth of his entire ar- 
my— which, considering that he had 
fought no great battle, Wd could not 
afford to fight one, argues tolerably 
sharp work for a two months’ purely 
Jaly 10. 


** July 4 


July 2. 
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defensive campaign. Nevertlieless, 
lie was set aside, and a believer in 
more aggressive, less cautions strate- 
^ gy appointed in his stead, Johnston 
turned over to Hood an effective 
force of 41,000 infantry and artillery, 
and 10,000 cavalry®^ — ^in all, 51,000 
— which is nearly as many as he had 
at Dalton. N othing short of brilliant 
and successful generalship in his suc- 
cessor could justify his displacement. 

Gen. Eoiisseau, ■with 2,000 caval- 
ry, now joined “ our army; having 
come through, by a long circuit, in 
twelve days from Decatur, Ala., de- 
feating the Hebei Gen. Clanton by 
the way; passing through Talladega 
and destroying the railroad thence 25 
miles to Opelika, doing some harm 
to the branch or cross road, with a 
loss of but 30 men. , 

Gen. Slierman resumed” active 
operations by pushing Thomas over 
tlie Chattahoochee close on Scho- 
field’s right : the latter advancing, and 
with McPherson, now on our ex- 
treme left, reaching forward to strike 
the Augusta milroad east of Decatur : 
the whole army thus making a right- 
wheel movement, closing in upon At- 
lanta from the north-east. Obeying 
these orders, McPherson had broken 
lip the railroad^ for some miles, while 
Schofield, on his right, had reached 
Decatur, and Thomas had crossed” 
Peach-tree creek a1» several points — 
all skirmishing lieamly ; when, as 
Thomas was moving two of Howard’s 
divisions to the left to close on Scho- 
field, he was vehemently aslailed ” in 
force hy Hood, who struck suddenly 
and heavily hTewton’s division of 
Howard’s corps, Hooker’s corps, and 
Johnson’s division of Palmer’s; by 

’“ So says Pollard — doubtless quoting from 
Jolmston’s official report 


whom he was repulsed, after a gal- 
lant struggle ; wherein our total loss 
— mainly in Ploward’s corps — was 
1,500 ; while the enemy left on the, 
field 600 dead, 1,000 severely wound- 
ed, and many prisoners. Sherman 
estimates their total loss at not less 
than 6,000. Among their killed were 
Brig.-Gen, Geo. M. Stevens, of Md., 
W. S. Feathertson, of Miss., L. Armis- 
tead, of Ga,, and John J, Pettus, of 
Miss. 

The next day was spent hy Sher- 
man in reconnoitering and feeling of 
the enemy’s intrenched position along 
the heights south of Peach-tree creek ; 
which the light of the ensuing morn” 
showed to he without defenders. It 
was at once concluded that Atlanta 
was to he quietly evacuated ; and our 
men swept eagerly forward to within 
two miles of that city, where they 
were arrested by a far stronger line 
of works, carefully constructed in 
1863, consisting of redoubts, connect- 
ed by curtains, w'itli rifle-trencbes, 
abatis, (fee. In the skirmishing of the 
21st, Brig.-Gen. Lucien Greathouse, 
late Col. 48th Illinois, w’as killed. 
McPherson, advancing directly from 
Decatur, with Logan’s (16th) corps 
in the center, Frank Blair’s (l7th) on 
its left, and Dodge’s (16th) on its 
right, was now close to these inner 
defenses ; Blair had carried, the night 
before, by hard fighting, a high hill 
which gave him a full view of the 
heart of the city, on which he was 
preparing to place Ms batteries. 
Dodge, who, as the semicircle de- 
scribed hy our army was narrowed 
by our advance, had been thrown in 
the rear of Logan, was moving across 
by a cart-track to come in on Blair’s 

** July 22, July 16. July 19. 

“ July 20, 4 P M. ’“’July 22. 
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left ; wlicn, aftout noon, tlie sound of 
guns, on tliat llanft, and on our rear 
toward Decatur, apprised Sherman 
that mischief was afloat. Hood had 
determiiiGd, Vv'hilo .liolding the bulk 
of our army with a Btnall part of his, 
by reason of the strength of his de- 
fenses, to fall, by a long flank night- 
march, with his main body, led by 
Hardee, on our left and rear, rolling 
up and pulverizing each division be- 
fore it eould be supported by another. 
And Hardee had already struck his 
first most unexpected blow at Giles 
A. Smith’s division of Blair’s corps; 
while Gen. McPlierson, riding ‘ in 
fancied security through a wood in 
the rear of that division, had been 
shot dead, just as he had given an or- 
der to hurry up 'Wangeliii’s brigade 
of Logan’s corps to fill a gap between 
Blair’s and Dodge’s corps, into which 
the charging Rebels were pouring 
like a torrent. Here Murray’s batte- 
ry (6 guns) was surprised and taken 
' “—the men generally escaping to the 
^TOod8 ; and two more guns were lost 
by Smith, as one wing of his division 
was forced back by the impetuous 
rush of the enemy. 

Simultaneously witliHardee’s flank 
attack, Stewart’s corps was ,to have 
struck Blair in front; hut Stewart 
was not up to time. Hardee swept 
along the slope of the hill on which 
Blair was preparing to pflant his bat- 
teries, making prisoners of his work- 
ing party. The Rebel charge bore 
heavily on Giles A. Smith’s division i 
of Blair’s cori’is, wfliich was compelled 
gradually tf) give ground and form a 
new lino connecting with Leggett’s 
division, which held the crest of the 
hill; and here for hours the battle 
raged flercely: our men having the 
advantage in position, and inflicting 


heavy loss on the enemy. At 4 p. m., 
the -Rebels virtually desisted liere, 
having been unable to drive Blair ; 
while Dodge, striking their right, 
had handled it severely, capturing 
many prisoners. 

Meantime, Wheeler’s cavalry (ours 
I on tliis wing, under Garrard, being- 
absent at Covington, breaking up a 
railroad) had raided, unopposed, to 
Decatur, where were McPherson’s 
wagons, and attempted to capture 
them ; hut Col. Sprague, in command 
there, covered them skillfully and 
held firmly ; sending them off, so fast 
as he could, to tlie rear of our eeiiter, 
and losing but three, whereof the 
teamsters had fled with the mules. 

After a brief lull, the enemy 
charged again up the Decatur road ; 
catching a regiment thrown forxvard 
upon it unsupported, and taking two 
more guns ; pushing through the in- 
terval between Wood’s and Harrow’s 
divisions of the 15th corps, posted on 
either side of the railroad, and hurl- 
ing hack Liglithiirn’s brigade in some 
clisorder. But Sherman was close at 
hand, and, perceiving the importance 
of checking tins advance, he ordered 
several of Schofield’s batteries to stop 
it by an incessant fi.re of shell ; Logan 
(now commanding kfePherson’s ar- 
my) was directed to make the IStli 
corps regain at any cost its lost 
ground; while Wood, supported by 
Schofield, was to go forward with his 
division and recover the captured 
batteries. These orders ■were pj-ompt- 
ly and thoroughly executed ; all our 
guns being retaken hut two, which 
had been hurried off the field ; and 
the day closed with our army tri- 
umphant and the enemy recoiling to 
his defenses. 

In this stubborn contest, our total 
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loss was 3,733, of whom perhaps 1,000 
were prisoners. G en. Logan counted 
on the hattle-field 2,200 Rebel dead, 
arid estimates that there were 1,000 
more not within our lines or who 
otherwise escaped observatioii. We 
took 1,000 prisoners, beside the many 
wounded who fell into our hands; 
and Gen. Sherman estimates that 
Hood’s total loss this day can not 
have been fewer than 8,000. Among 
his killed was Maj.-Gen. W. II. T. 
Wallvcr, of Georgia. Gen. Garrard, 
with his cavalry, returned from Co- 
vington next clay ; having broken 
up the railroad, destroyed a train of 
cars, with much otlier property, and 
bringing in 300 prisoners, with a to- 
tal loss of two men. 

Hood was not inclined to force the 
lighting directly thereafter; and Sher- 
man, while quietly preparing for a 
new- movement by the right, dis- 
patched his now augmented cavalry 
on a raid against the railroads in 
Hood’s rear. Stoneman, with his 
own and Garrard’s divisions, 6,000 
strong, was •to move by the left 
around Atlanta to McDonough ; 
while A. D. McCook, with his own 
and Rousseau’s (now Harrison’s) 
freshly arrived divisions, numbering 
djOOO, was to jnove by the right to 
Fayetteville, thence coming up the 
road and joining Stoneman at a des- 
ignated point near*Lovejoy’s. Sncli 
cooperative movements rarely suc- 
ceed, and almost never in the hands 
of second and third-rate leaders. 

McCook moved down the west 
bank of the Cbattahoocliee to River- 
town, crossed on a pontoon, and tore 
np the West Point railroad near Pal- 
metto station ; thence pushing on to 
Fayetteville, where he captured and 
burnt 600 wagons belonging to Hood’s 


army; taking 260 j)risoner3, killing 
800 mules, and bringing away oth- 
ers ; thence striking, at Lovejoy’s, at 
the tune appointed, the Macon rail- 
road, and tearing it np ; hut meeting 
no Stoneman, and getting no news of 
him. He thence pushed south-west 
to Mewnan, ou the West Point road ; 
where he was confronted by infantry 
coming from Mississippi to aid in tbe 
defense of Atlanta, while the Rebel 
cavalry were hard on his heels : so 
he was forced to fight against odds, 
compelled to drop his prisoners, and 
make his way out as be could, with 
a loss of 600 men, including Col. 
Harrison, captured. He reached Ma- 
rietta without further loss. 

Stoneman’s luck— that is, his man- 
agement — was far worse. He failed 
to meet McCook as directed, and di- 
vided the force he had ; sending Gen, 
Garrard to Flat Rock to cover his 
own movement to McDonough. Gar- 
rard, after lingering some "days, and 
skirmishing heavily with Wheeler’s 
cavalry, hearing nothing from Stone- 
maii, made his way back, with little 
loss, to our left. 

Stoneman started with a magnifi- 
cent project, to which he liad, at the 
last moment, obtained Sherman’s as- 
sent. He purposed to sweep dowii 
the road to Macon, capture that city, 
pushing thence by the right to An- 
derson ville, where many thousands of 
of our captured soldiers were suffer- 
ing -inconceivable privations, liberate 
and, so far as possible, arm them, and 
then move with them to our lines in 
such direction as should seem advisa- 
ble. The conception was a hold yet 
not necessarily a bad one ; but it 
needed a Sheridan instead of a Stone- 
man to execute it. Sherman’s assent 
to it was based on Ms orders that the 
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two bodies of borse should he concen- 
trated at Lovejoy’Sj and Wheeler de- 
feated or chased off by their superior 
force; hut) this failing, Wheeler was 
too strong for either division, and the 
scheme became cliimerical. 

Stoneiuan, with his segment of the 
raidiiig force, struck ont eastward to 
Ooviagton ; thence moving down the 
east side of the Oemnlgee, breaking 
Tip roads and burning bridges, with- 
out even attempting to keep his tryst 
with McCook at Lovejoy’s. When 
at length he appeared before Macon, 
he had not more than 3,000 men; 
and, being confronted with spirit by 
a hastily collected Eebel force under 
Iversoiij lie was unable even to cross 
the river; hut, abandoning all idea 
of reaching Anderson ville, turned on 
his trail, pursued by Iverson. Mow 
he consented to a still ftirther disper- 
sion of his force — the three brigades 
composing it attempting to escape 
soiiarutely. That led by Col. Adams 
reached Sherman nearly imharmed ; 
that imdor Col. Capron was sui’prised 
by the way, charged and dispersed : 
tliose who escaped generally strag- 
gling into camp before Atlanta on 
foot and disarmed ; while that with 
which fStoueman attempted to main- 
tain some sliow of resistance was soon 
giuToundcd by Iverson, and Stone- 
man indTiced, by an imposing pre- 
tense of superior force, to surrender 
at discretion-— be having 1,000 men 
left, and Iverson at hand only some 
r>00. Stoiieman, it was reported, 
c/'/ed when he discovered how he 
had been duped ; but his sorrow snb- 
Bcnwed no good purpose. Ho had, by 
incapacity, imbecility, and disobedi- 
eneo f)f iTrders, s(pTandered a full 
third of Sliennan’s cavalry. 


Gen. Howard succeeded,^’ by the 
President’s order, to the command of 
the Army of the Tennessee ; where- 
upon, Gen. Hooker, considering him- 
self disparaged, was relieved, at his 
own request, from the command of 
his corps, which was given to Gen. 
Slocum. Gen. Palmer was soon re- 
lieved from the command of the llth 
corps by Gen. Jeff’. C. Davis. Gen. 
D. S. Stanley succeeded Gen. How- 
ard as the head of the 4tli corps. 

The Army of the Tennessee was 
now shifted from our extreme left 
to our extreme right ; moving behind 
the rest of the army from the Decatur 
road on the east to Proctor’s creek on 
the south-west ; initiating a general 
movement to flank Hood out of At- 
lanta by cutting the railroads in bis 
rear. The movement was of course 
detected by Hood ; yet it had been 
substantially completed, and our men 
were hastily covering their new front 
with a rude breastwork of logs and 
rails, when Hood struck out’'* as hea- 
vily firom his left as he had clone the 
week before from hi^ right. Evi- 
dently expecting to catch Howard in 
disorder, or at least unprepared, he 
poured out his masses from the west 
side of Atlanta, and charged im- 
petuously on our neA,^ right, held by 
Logan’s (15th) corps, which had been 
formed on the crest of a wooded 
ridge, with open '"fields sloping from 
, its front, its right refused, and some- 
thing like a rail breastwork in its 
front; Howard standing behind it, 
ready to hurry Blair’s and Dodge’s 
corps to its support; and Sherman 
himself on hand, eager and alert for 
the encounter. After a brief cannon- 
ade, Hood’s infantry, under Hardee 
and Lee, was thrown forward against 
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Howard’s right flank, which had been 
'fully prepared for their reception, 
and which, as they approached, 
swept them down by a murderous 
fire. Again and again were they re- 
formed and pushed up by their offi- 
cers, only to be again decimated and 
broken ; a few of them pressing up to 
our rail-pile parapet, only to be there 
shot down or haiiled over as prisoners. 
When they could no more be driven 
to this foolish slaughter, their officers, 
at 3 p. M., gave it up and recoiled ; 
leaving on the ground 642 dead, 
who were counted by our regular bu- 
rial-parties ; and these were not all, 
Sherman, whose total loss was but 
600, estimates Hood’s at 6,000. Hood 
admits but 1,600,®'* 

Hood’s appetite for attacks in force 
seems to have been 'featisfled by this 
time ; since he made no more, though 
our long-range guns now reached in- 
to and shelled Atlanta from several 
points, kindling fires that involved 
heavy losses. Meantime, Sherman 
was steadily extending his right; 
bringing down Schofield’s®’ army, 
and then Palmer’s corps; until his 
intrenched line had been pushed 
nearly to East Point, commanding 
the railroads whereby Atlanta must 
be fed, Hood«barely watched these 
operations, and extended his out- 
works accordingly. Yet a vigorous 
defensive was so little suited to his 
impatient, heady disposition that, hav- 
ing squandered half his infantry in 
rash assaults and charges, ^e now dis- 
patched Wheeler with his cavalry to 
our rear, to burn bridges, capture 
supplies, and break up the railroad 
whereon Sherman must depend for 
subsistence. Sherman had already®® 


EIGHT. 

resolved on a bold stroke for Atlanta ; 
but, when he heard that Wheeler, 
having passed our left,, was in his 
rear, had captured 900 beeves, broken 
the railroad near Calhoun, and was 
bent on havoc generally, he joyfully 
ordered Kilpatrick, now command- 
ing our 6,000 remaining cavalry, to 
move from Sandtown, in the rear of 
our right, down to Fairbnrn, break 
up the West Point railroad thorough- 
ly; then push across to the Macon 
road and destroy that; fighting, any 
cavalry that might get in his way, 
hut avoiding a serious conflict with 
infantry. 

Kilpatrick obeyed ; striking the 
! Macon road at Jonesboro’, routing a 
small cavalry force under Eoss, and 
doing some work on tlie railroad ; 
when a brigade of Hebei infantry 
and a small force of cavalry appeared 
from below, and compelled him to 
resume his travels. Drawing off to 
the east, he made a circuit, and 
again struck the railroad near Love- 
joy’s; hut the enemy were already 
here ; so, charging through their cav- 
alry, taking 70 prisoners and ad-gun 
battery, which he destroyed, he made 
for camp by a north-east circuit ; 
reaching Decatur on the 22d. 

Sherman did not hesitate. He 
made the proper discount on Kilpat- 
rick’s estimate of the damage he had 
done to the railroads ; hut he was con- 
fident that, though not sufficient to 
interrupt transportation for ten days, 
as Kilpatrick judged, it was worth 
something. He ordered the siege to 
be abandoned ; the sick and wound- 
ed, surplus wagons, &c., to he sent 
back to his intrenched position on the 
Chattahoochee, which the 20th corps, 


““ Logan estimates the Rebel loss at from 6,000 
to 7,000, He says be took 1,500 to 2,000 mus- 


kets, 'witii 160 prisoners, beside 73 ■wounded. 
’’*Aug. 1 . “ Aug. 16. Aug. 18. 
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now Gen. Slocum’s, was left to cover, | 
'wliile the rest of the army should ' 
move hy tlio right southward ; the | 
dth corps, -on our extreme left, 
marching” to tlie rear of our right, 
W'hile Howard, drawing back, should | 
move”'' to Sandtowii, and then to the 
"^Vest Point railroad above Fairburn ; 
Thomas coining into position just 
ahovo him near Red Oak; while 
Schofiehl closed, in on' Thomas’s left, 
barely clear of the Rebel defenses 
near East Point. These movements 
being (Quietly executed without re- 
sistance or loss, our -whole army, save 
the 20th corps, wnis behind Atlanta, 
busily and thoroughly destroying the 
West Point raiirotid, before Hood 
knew what Sherman was doing ; and 
the next day it was tliro'^vn. forward’®- 
to tbo Macon road ; Scliofield moving 
cautiously, because of Ins proxim- 
ity to Atlanta, and the danger of an- 
other of Hood’s irruptions, to Rough- 
and-Ready; Thomas to a point des- 
ignated as Couch’s; while How- 
ard, Giicounteriug more resistance, 
halted at dark : liaving crossed Flint 
river, hardy half a mile from Joncs- 
borougii. 

Hood liad, because of Kilpatrick’s 
recent raid, and to guard liis commii- 
nieatious, divided bis army ; sending 
half, under Hardee, to Joneshorough ; 
wdiile he remained with the residue 
in Atlanta: licnco his failure to fall 
on Scholiold during our swinging 
flan]-: inoi'-oment ; hence the formida- 
ble resistance • encountered by How- 
ard on onr right, wdiore none -was 
ex}.H!ctcd. 

The light of day” revealed to 
Howard -who had been figlitiiig the 
day before, but constantly gaming 
ground — the immediate presence of 
** Aug. 25--6 


a formidable foe. Deploying the 
15th corps in the center, with the. 
16th and IHh on either flank, he 
covered his front with the habitual 
breastwork, and stood in cpiiet ex- 
pectation. Hardee drew out his 
whole force, embracing Lee’s corps 
beside his own, and attacked with 
great vigor, calculating that Howard 
might he overwhelmed before he 
could be reenforced; but Ilo'ward’s 
position was good; bis front well 
covered, and his soldiers as cool as 
though bullet-proof ; and, after two 
hours of carnage, the enemy recoiled, 
leaving 400 dead on the ground, and 
300 desperately wounded in Jones- 
boro’ when he retreated. Sherman 
places Hardee’s entire loss in this 
conflict at %500; while ours was 
hardly 500. , ^ 

Sherman was with Thomas at 
Couch’s, intent on road-breaking, 
when the sound of guns on the right 
drew his attention to tliat quarter, 
and induced him to impel Thomas 
and Schofield in that direction, leav- 
ing Garrard’s cavalry to watch our 
rear toward Atlanta, wdiile Kilpatrick 
should hasten down the west bank 
of the Flint and strike the railroad 
below J oneshorough. Davis’s corps, 
being on Thomas’s right, soon closed 
onto Howard, relieving Blair’s (15th) 
coiq)S, which -was at once drawn out 
and thrown to Howard’s right, so as 
to connect with Kilpatrick’s troopers. 
All being at length ready, Davis’s 
corps, at 4 p. m., charged the enemy’s 
lines, covering Jonesboro’, carrying 
them at once, capturing Gen. Govaii 
-with most of ids brigade and two 
4-g’un' batteries. Orders were re- 
peatedly sent to hurry up Stanley and 
Schofield ; hut the ground was difii- 
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cult and tte roads bad, so that tbey 
were not up in season to charge that 
night ; and next morning Hardee 
was gone, with all that could and 
would follow him. 

Before that morning dawned, omi- 
nous sounds, first heavy, then lighter, 
from the north, indicated to Sherman 
that something momentous was oc- 
curring in Atlanta, 20 miles distant. 
They might have proceeded from an 
.attach oji that stronghold by Slocum 
— ^^vhicli was most unlikely — ^hut the 
more probable supposition pointed 
to the truth, that Hood, completely 
outgeneraled and at his wit’s end, was 
blowing up his magazines, burning 
his stores, and escaping with the lit- 
tle he conld, deprived of railroads, 
carry off in Ids flight. * But this, if 
so, could wait ; so Sherman ordered 
a vigorous pursuit in force of Har- 
dee’s beaten column, 

Hardee was found well intrenched, 
near Lovejoy’s, withhisflanks eovereei 
byWalmit creek and Flint river — 
a strong position, which was thor- 
oughly recoiftioitered, but Sherman 
was in no hurry to attack it. Soon, 
flying rumors, then more trnst-wor- 
thy accounts, imported that Hood 
had blown up whatever he could in 
Atlanta and decamped : Stewart’s 
corps retreating on McDonough, 
while the militia were marched otf 
eastward to Covington. The news 
was fully confirmed on the 4th by a 
courier from Slocum, -who had en- 
tered the city unopposed on the 
morning after Hood’s withdrawal. 
Sherman thereupon returned®® to 
Atlanta, and, encamping his army 
on all sides, allowed it that season of 
rest -wliich, under his able leadership, 
it had so nobly earned. 


Atlanta had been cheaply won ; 
for, not only was the position one of 
great importance, but the loss of 
munitions, guns, locomotives, cars, 
manufactui’ing machinery, &c., was 
very great, and such as the Confed- 
eracy could no longer afford. Yet, 
when Sherman had succeeded, with- 
out loss, in placing at least “70,000 
veterans between it and the better 
part of Hood’s arniy, it seems singu- 
lar that his prisoners were so few. 
Had he known how Hood’s army 
was divided, he ought, it would seem, 
to have destroyed or captured at least 
half of it. 

General Sherman, having estab- 
lished his headquarters in Atlanta, 
ordered the removal of its remaining 
inhabitants — they going South or 
coming North, as each should prefer. 
Iii order to effect this removal with 
the least possible hardship, a truce 
for ten days was proposed by Sher- 
man and acceded to by Hood ; who 
took occasion to “ protest, in the 
name of God and humanity,” against 
this “ unprecedented measure,” which, 
he asserts, “transcends, in studied 
and ingeniotis cruelty, all acts ever 
brought to my attention in the dark 
history of war.” 

' Let us consider : 

Every one who could shoulder a 
musket or drive a team had been 
conscripted into and marched oft’’ 
wuth the Eebel army. All the facto- 
ries, fonnderies, machine-shops, &c., 
inwhich Atlanta had hitherto abound- 
ed, and which had done the Confede- 
racy good service, had been destroyed 
by Hood on leaving, or so dismantled 
as to be unserviceable. Ho food of 
consequence had been left by Hood in 
Atlanta ; while our single railroad 
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(wliicli Hood liad just broken, and 
^va,s purposing more tlioroughly to 
destroy) was fully taxed witli trans- 
porting tliG supplies needed by our 
army ; and, nofe a pound of food 
would be sent in by the Confederates 
from tbe adjacent country, whoever 
might perish. To feed tbe remain- 
ing inliabitants of Atlanta in that 
city could not cost our Government 
less than $1,000,000 per quarter, 
supposing it were at all practicable ; 
while it must greatly cripple Sber- 
man and fetter his future operations, 
even siqiposing it could be done at 
all. To let them stay and starve 
would have excited still louder and 
more frenzied denunciations. Tbe 
order for the removal of the people 
was therefore at once wise, provi- 
dent, and humane ; yet Mayor J. M. 
Calhoun and his council appealed to 
Sherman in deprecation of “ the woe, 
the liorror, the snfferiiig” involved 
in the execution of his order, as if it 
had been impelled by mere caprice 
or wanton cruelty, instead of being 
the stern dictate of an obvious, im- 
perative necessity. And this was 
but one of many instances wberein 
the Kebels chilled the admiration 
which the desperate gallantry of them 
fighting was calculated to excite, by 
screechy objurgations, and theatrical 
appeals for syujpathy with their dis- 
tresses, -which they, wlio had so haugh- 
tily and so needlessly rushed into 
Avar, should have bad the dignity and 
Helf-respect to abstain from. 

The removal avus quietly and hu- 
rnanoiy cdfc(ited : all who chose to 
go South (MG families, 2,035 per- 
sons) ]>eing transported in wagons 
' at the natiutml cost, with their furni- 
, fere and clothes, averaging 1,651 


pounds per family, to Hough-and- 
Keady, or to our outpost in that di- 
rection; while those who preferred 
to come Hortli were brought at Gov- 
ernment cost by railroad to Chatta- 
nooga. When all was done, Major 
Clan, of Hood’s staff, tendered to 
Col. Warner, of Sherman’s staff, his 
written acknowledgment of “ the 
uniform courtesy you have shown on 
all occasions to me and my ’people, 
and the promptness with which you 
have corrected all irregularities 
arising in our intercourse.” This 
was the simple truth. The remoAml 
was not only right in itself, but was 
effected with considerate tenderness. 


While Sherman Avas still north of 
the Chattahoochee, a Rebel raiding 
force of cavalry, under Pillow, had 
dashed into Lafayette, nearly up to 
Chattanooga, held by Col. Watkins 
Avnth 400 men, and had very nearly 
taken it; Avheii Col. Croxtoii, 4th 
Kentucky, came up and beat them 
off ; taking 70 prisoners. The killed 
and Avounded on eithor side were 
about 100. 

Wheeler, after breaking the rail- 
road at Calhoun, as already narrated, 
appeared before Dalton, which he 
summoned ; but Col. JLeibold held it 
firmly till Gen. Steedman arrived 
from Chattanooga and drove the 
Rebels off. Whoeler no'w pushed up 
into East Tennessee, halting at Ath- 
ens ; whence, on being menaced, he 
dashed eastward across the Little 
Teimesse§, and thence across the 
Holston at StraAA’-berry plains; and 
so, circling around Knoxville, he 
crossed the Clinch near Clinton, and 
the Cumberland mountains, by Se- 
quatchie, McMinuville, Murfreesbo- 
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rotigli, and Lebanon, wlience lie was 
eliased southward across the Tennes- 
see near Florence into Alabama. He 
destroyed miioh property during this 
extensive raid; but his operations 
had little influence on the results of 
the campaign. 


Hardee, moving to his right, form- 
ed a junction with Hood near Jones- 
boro’, and their army was soon con- 
siderably reenforced : Jeflferson Davis 
hastening from Eichmond to G-eor- 
gia, visiting the army at Palmetto, 
and making at Macon*’ a sxieech re- 
markable for the frankness of its ad- 
missions that the loss of Atlanta was 
a great blow, and that the j)rospeets 
of the Confederates were gloomy ; yet 
which was said to have aroused many 
to a more desx^)erate activity in the 
cause. Hood was still retained in 
command; and very soon, flanking 
Sherman’s right, lie crossed the Chat- 
tahoochee, pushed uj) to Dallas, and 
thence impelled his cavalry rapidly 
by the right to Big Shanty, where 
they tore up ihe railroad and broke 
the telegraph ; while French’s divi- 
sion of infantry ajipeared*® before Al- 
latoona, where one million rations 
were stored, under protection of Col. 
Toiirtelotte, 4th Minnesota, wdth 
three thin regiments. Happily, Gen. 
Corse, holding Borne, had been or- 
dered hither with Jiis brigade, and 
had arrived with two regiments a 
few hours before. 

Sherman had ere this been aroused 
by news that the Eehels h^!d crossed 
the Chattahoochee ; and he had sent*® 
Gen. Thomas to FTasliville to look 
out for Behel demonstrations across 
the Tennessee. Leaving Slocum’s 
20th corps to hold Atlanta, he had 


impelled the hulk of his army north- 
ward; and, when French attacked 
Allatqona, he was near Ivenesaw, 13 
miles distant ; whence, at 10 a. m., he 
could see the smoke of the conflict 
and faintly hear the sound of the 
guns. He was even able to signal 
Corse that he was not to be aban- 
doned. 

Corse had 1,944 men ; . French 
many times that number. The jjlace 
was completely invested at daylight, 
and a sharp cannonade of two hours 
was followed hy a summons, which 
being declined, French assaulted in 
full force, rushing his men up to the 
very parapets, where they were 
mowed down by hundreds ; yet still 
assault after assault was delivered; 
while the 28d corps, under Gen. 
J. D. Cox, were making all haste to 
come to the rescue, and flags convey- 
ing from xoeak to peak the messages 
interchanged hy Sherman and Corse. 
Sherman, on learning that Corse was 
there, exclaimed, “ He will hold out t 
I know the man !” And he did hold 
out ; though 707 (more than a third) 
of his men had fallen, when the 
enemy desisted. Corse himself had 
been struck in the face at noon by a 
bullet, but refused to leave his post ; 
Toui’telotte and Col. E. Eowell, 7th 
Hlinois, were also among the wound- 
ed. French drew off, as Cox ap- 
pr-oached, leaving 231 dead, 411 pri- 
soners, and 800 of his muskets be- 
hind, to attest the severity of the 
struggle. 

Hood, instructed to draw Sherman 
out of Georgia, moved rapidly north- 
west, threatening again to strike the 
railroad, and compelling Sherman to 
make a forced march of 38 miles to 
save Kingston.** Here he learned 
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tliat Hood, after maljing a feint on 
Home, Lad moved 11 miles down the 
Coosa and was passing that river on 
a pontO(.)n-l)ridgG ; Sherman followed 
to Home,'''' and dispatched thence 
Gen. Cox’s division and Garrard’s 
cavalry across tiie Oostcnaula to har- . 
ass the right flank of the enemy, as he 
moved northward. GaiTard chased 
a brigade of Eel^el cavalry toward 
the Chattooga, capturing 2 'guns. 

Hood, moving rapidly, had by this 
time appeared before Eesaca, sum- 
moning it ; but Sherman, had reen- 
forced it noth two regijnents, and 
Col. Weaver had held it firmly, re- 
pulsing the enemy ; who had moved 
np the railroad through Tilton and 
Dalton, destroying it so far as the 
Tunnel. Slicrman, on reaching Ee- 
saca/” was evidently puzzled to di- 
vino what his adversary meant in 
thus employing the second army of 
the Confederacy on a raiding expe- 
dition, hut resolved to strike him in 
fiank and force him t(j fight a battle. 
Accordingly, 'Howard was impelled 
westward to Snake creek gap, where 
he was to skirmish and hold the ene- 
my, wdflle Stanley, with the 4th and 
14th corj)S, moved from Tilton on 
Tillanow, with intent to gain Hood’s 
rear. 

But Hood had other plans; so 
Howard enconiitered no solid resist- 
ance at tlie ga]i, hut had pressed ' 
through it by noon, before Stanley 
had time to gain its rear. Our army 
was then directed on Lafayette, ex- 
j)ectirig thus tc.) got into the enemy’s 
rear; but Hood had evidently been 
cured G’ ius v'oraeions appetite for 
fighting, and, liaving very scanty 
trains, was far too ligiit-footed to be 
caught. He nimbly evaded Sher- 
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man, sh'pping around his front, and, 
moving by his left, was soon out of 
reach; Sherman halting” in the vi- 
cinity of Gaylesville, Alabama, and 
feeling in various directions for his 
vanished foe. 

After the lapse of a week, he was 
satisfied that his adversary, as if in- 
tent on drawing him out of Georgia 
at all events, had crossed Sand nionn- 
tain, and was making for the Ten- 
nessee. Sherman refused to follow 
an enemy who would not fight, whom 
he could not overtake, and who 
might he able to lead him a profitless 
wild-goose-chase lor months. He de- 
i tached Stanley, with his (4th) corps, 
and Schofield, with the 23 d, with 
orders to march to Chattanooga, and 
thence report to Thomas at Hash- 
ville; most of the cavalry, under 
Wilson, being given similar orders. 
A single division, under Kilpatrick, 
was reserved for operations in Geor- 
gia. 

To Thomas was confided the de- 
fense of Tennessee, with nnliinited 
discretion as to the i|^e of his re- 
sources. A. J. Smith, then on his way 
from hunting Price ont of Missouri, 
was ordered to report to him. Sher- 
man had of course a full understand- 
ing with him, as well as with Grant, 
as to his plans. Hoocl’s army, he ad- 
vised them, now consisted of about 
35,000 infantry %nd 10,000 cavalry ; 
and he did not turn his hack again 
on Tennessee until assured that 
Thomas was strong enougli to hold 
it. Andrnow, learning that Hood,- 
after a feint on Decatur, had passed 
on to Tusenmbia and laid a pontoon- 
bridge across the river to Florence, 
Sherman turned his face southward, 
dnd, gathering np all liis garrisons 
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holding the railroad, sending some 
hack to Chattanooga to aid in the 
defense of Tennessee, and drawing 
others forward to Atlanta, he th.or- 
onghly dismantled the railroads, 
burned the fonnderies, mills, (fee., at 
Borne, and, cutting loose from all his 


communications, and drawing around 
him all his remaining forces, made 
diligent preparations for the Oreat 
March wherewitli his name is so in- 
separably linked, and which so large- 
ly contributed to hasten the downfall 
of the Bebellion. 


XXIX, 

THE WAB ON THE OCEAN-MOBILE BAY. 


The formation of the Sonthern 
Confederacy was qnickly followed hy 
the resignation of a large proportion 
— though not nearly all — of the 
Southern ofiicers of the United States 
N avy — resignations which should not 
have been, hut were, accepted. Ma- 
ny of these officers had, for fifteen to 
forty years, been drawing liberal pay 
»and allowances from tlie Federal 
treasury for very light work — often, 
for no work at ^11 : and now, when 
the Government 'wliicli had edu- 
cated', nurtiir^i, . honored, and sub- 
sisted them, was for the first time in 
urgent need of their best efforts, they 
renounced its service, its flag, and 
their fealty, in order to tender their 
swords to its deadly foe. Under such 
circumstances, no resignation should 
have been accepted, but their names 
should have been stricken with igno- 
miny from the rolls they disgraced. 

These recreants made liaste to re- 
pair to the Confederate capital, where 
they were received with flattering 
distinction, and accorded rank in the 
embryo Confederate navy at least as 
liigh as that which they had respect- 
ively attained in the service of the 
United States. The “ Begister of the 
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Commissioned and "WaiTant Officers 
in the Navy of the Confederate 
States,” issued at Bichmond, Jan.. 
1, 1864, contained several hundred 
names — over two hundred of them be- 
ing noted as having formerly been offi- 
cers of the U. S. N avy. Some of these 
lacked even the poor excuse — “I go 
with my State,” — as at tlie head of 
the list stands their only Admiral, 
Franklin Buchanan, of Maryland; 
who entered the service of the IJnited 
States Jan. 28th, 1815, and that of 
the Confederacy Sept. 5th, 1861. Of 
the Captains (twelve) wlio follow, 
three were horn in Maryland, though 
I one of them (Geo. N. Hollins) claims 
to be a citizen of Florida ; as did an- 
other (Baphael Semmes) of Alabama. 
Of the thirty-six Provisional Cap- 
tains and Commanders, twelve were 
horn in non-seceding States, though 
most of them claimed to have since 
become residents of the ^ sunny 
South.’ 

Yery great ingenuity and nautical 
(or pyrotechnic) sldll was evinced 
during the war, hy the Bebel navy 
thus constituted, in the construction 
'of rams and iron-dads, and their use 
for harbor and coast defense, but 
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more especially in devising, con- 
structing, cliarging, and planting tor- 
pedoes, wherewith they did more 
executiijii and caused more embarrass- 
ment to blockaders and besieging 
srpiadroiivS tlian had boon effected in 
any former war. Their devices for 
obstructing the mouths or channels 
of rivers and liarbors were often 
unsiii’passed in efiieiency. On the 
ocean, however, they w'erc hampered 
by the fact that the Southrons are 
neither a ship-huilding nor a sea-far- 
ing people; that, wdule they had long 
afforded the material fur a large and 
lucrative commerce, they had neither 
built, nor owned, nor manned, many 
vessels. They would, therefore, have 
been able to make no figure at all 
out of sight of tJieir own coast, but 
for the facilities afforded them hy 
British sympathy and British love of 
gain, evading tlie spirit if not tlie 
strict letter of international maritime 
law. Great ship-buildiiig firms in 
Liverpool and Glasgow, whereiji 
members of rarllament ‘were largely 
interested, were almost constantly 
engaged in the eonstrnction of strong, 
swift steams] lips, calculated for cor- 
sairs and for nothing else; each 
being, when completed, in spite of in- 
formation from our consuls and pro- 
tests from our Minister, allowed to 
slip out of port under one pretext or 
auotiier, and make for some prear- 
ranged rendezvous, wdiere a merchant 
vessel laden with Armstrong, Whit- 
v.'orth, Blakely, and otlior heavy ri- 
fled guns of the most approved pat- 
terns, with small arms, amiunnition, 
provisions, &c,, was awaiting her; 
and, her cargo heing quickly trans- 
ferred to the embryo corsair, a crew 
was Tuado up, in part of men clan- 
destinely enlisted for the service, in 


part of sucli as liberal pay, more lib- 
eral promises, and the cajolery of 
officers, could induce to transfer their 
services to the new flag ; and thus the^ 
unarmed, harmless British steamship 
of yesterday was transformed into 
the Confederate cruiser of to-day : 
every stick of her British, from keel 
up to mast-head; her rigging, arma- 
ment, and stores, British ; her crew 
I mostly British, though a few of her 
higher officers were not ; and, thus 
planned expressly to ontrnii any 
heavily armed vessel and overpower 
any other, she hoisted the Confede- 
rate flag and commenced capturing, 
plundering, burning, and sinking our 
merchant vessels wherever she could ' 
fall upon them unprotected hy our 
navy : every British port, on what- 
ever sea, affording her not only shel- 
ter and hospitality, hut the fullest 
and freshest information with regard 
to her predestined prey and the quar- 
ter wlierein it could be clutched with 
least peril. Shielded from the treat- 
ment of an ordiitffiiy pirate, by tlie 
Queen’s proclamation of neutrality, " 
and from effective pursuit by the mar- 
itime law which forbids the stronger 
belligerent to leave a neutral harbor 
within twenty-four hours after the 
weaker sliall have taken his depar- 
ture, though tlie latter may have 
dodged in just out of range of the 
former, afteiva keen chase of many 
hours — one of these corsairs was able 
to do enormous damage to our emn- 
merce with almost perfect impimity; 
for, by the time her devastations in 
one sea had been rejjorted to our 
nearest naval commander, she would 
be a thousand miles away (but in „ 
what direction none could guess), 
lighting up another coast or strait 
with the glare of her conflagrations. 
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If it be gravely lield that Great Bri- 
tain was nowise responsible for tlie 
ravages of these marauders, then it 
must be confessed that the letter of 
^ existing international law does no 
justice to its spirit and purpose, but 
stands in need of prompt and thor- 
ough revision. 


The career of the Sumter, Capt. 
Baphael Seinmes, came to an early 
and inglorious end, as has already 
been narrated.^ But anotlier and su- 
perior cruiser was promptly con- 
structed at Birkenhead to replace 
her ; which , our Embassador, Hon. 
Charles F. Adams, tried earnestly, 
but in vain, to have seized and de- 
tained at the outset by the Brit- 
ish Q-overnment. Escaping from 
Liverpool under the name of Crete, 
she was twice seized i>t Hassau, but 
to no purpose : that island being the 
focus of blockade-running, and, of 
, course, violently sympathetic with the 
Bebellioii — as was, in fact, nearly 
every officer in the British naval or 
military serviee?****Seleased from du- 
ress, she put to^ea, and soon appeared 
as a British ship of war off tlie har- 
bor of Mobile, then blockaded by 
Com’r Geo. IT. Preble, wlio hesitated 
to fire on her lest she shonld be what 
she seemed ; . and in a few minutes 
she had passed him, and run up to 
Mobile, showing herself the Pehel 
corsair she actually as. Preble was 
■ promptly dismissed from the service 
— an act of justice which needed but 
a few repetitions to have prevented 
such mistakes in future. Bimning 
out" again under cover of darkness, 
the Oreto, now commanded by John 
FT. klaffitt,® became tlie Florida, there- 


after vieing with her consort, the 
Alabama — a new British vessel hence- 
forth commanded by Semmes — and 
with other such from time to time 
fitted out, in their predatory career. 
Each of these habitually approached 
her intended prey under her proper 
(British) colors, but hoisted the Con- 
federate so soon as the prize was se- 
curely within her grasp. Occasion- 
ally, a vessel of little value was re- 
leased on condition of taking to port 
the ci’ews of several of the most 
recently burned ; a few were bonded, 
mainly because they carried British 
cargoes or were insured in British 
offices ; but the great majority were 
simply robbed of their money, food, 
&c., and burnt. Among those bond- 
ed by the Alabama was the steam- 
ship Ariel on her way from New 
York to Aspinwall, with the Califor- 
nia passengers and freight ; hut the 
$250,000 which was to have been her 
ransom, being expressly “ payable six 
months after the recognition [by the 
United States] of the independence, 
of the Southern Confederacy,” has 
not yet fallen due. Such was the 
just alarm caused by this capture, 
while several National vessels were 
anxiously looking for the Alabama, 
that the Alriel dared not bring the 
specie from California that met her 
at Aspinwall, but left it there, until 
a gunboat was sent for it l>y the 
Government ; and the specie con- 
tinued to he so transmitted for some 
months thereafter. 

The merchant ships captured and 
destroyed by these freebooters were 
hundreds in number, and the value 
of vessels and cargoes amounted to 
many scores of millions of dollars. 


^ V'ol. T,, pp. 602-.']. * Dec. 2'7, 1862. j clergyman of like name, who was Irish br birtli, 

^01' Te.vas: son of a once noted Methodist I and a noted pulpit orator. INoy, 18, 1S62. 
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Blit rtie daniage thus inflicted was 
not limited to tins destruction — far 
from it. The paralysis of commerce 
— the transfer (at a sacrifice) of hun- 
dreds of valuable ships to British 
owners (real or simulated) in order 
that tliey might be allowed to keep 
the seas with impunity — with the 
waste of nioiicy and service involved 
in sending many costly and formida- 
ble stGainshi})S to every ocean and 
almost every port in quest of some 
• corsair, wliicb w^as plundering and 
burning, perhaps on one side of a 
petty island, wdiile the Vanderbilt or 
Tnsearora was vainly seeking it on 
the other — which ivas sure to he 
anywhere but where it was awaited 
or sought — and which would drop 
into the neutral harbor wliither its 
pursuer bad repaired for coal, or 
. food, or information, and lie thereby 
his side, boarding him with iinpniiity ; 
taking its own time to depart in 
jieatai and safety, because no pursuit 
was allowed for the next 24 hours — 
such arc the hare outlines of a system 
of raaritlme injury and annoyance 
which for years sickened the hearts 
of stanch upholders of the Union. 
That the olBcers of the Alabama, 
Tlorida, (Georgia, and their confreres, 
■were greeted in every British port 
with shouts and acclamations, recep- 
tions and dinners, as though they 
had been avowed Britons engaged in 
lionorable warfare with their coun- 
try's deadly foe, was observed by 
loyal Americans with a stinging con- 
sciousness of the hollowness and 
iraud of British neutrality which will 
:uoi soon he effaced. And, when 
every remonstrance made by our 
Gover'umeiit or its representative 
against the favor sho-wn to these pri- 
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vateers, not only in tlieir construc- 
tion, but throughout their subsequent 
career, was treated as though we had 
asked Great Britain to aid ns against*" 
the Confederates, when w'-e had only- 
required that she cease to aid unwar- 
rantably our domestic foes, the popu- 
lar sense of dishonesty and ivrong 
was with difficulty restrained from 
expressing itself in deeds rather than 

words. 

Early in May, 1863, the Florida, 
wliile dodging onr gunboats among 
the innumerable straits and passages 
surrounding the several W est Indies, 
captured the brig Clarence, which 
was fitted out as a privateer and pro- 
vided with a crew, under Lt. C. W. 
Bead, late a midshipman in our na- 
vy. Tins* new buccaneer immediate- 
ly steered irortliward, and, sweeping 
up our southern coast, captured some 
valuable prizes ; among them, when 
near Cape Henry, the bark Tacony.,® 
to which Read transferred his men, 
and stood on up the coast ; passing 
along off the "STo^ths of the Chesa- 
peake, Delaware, York, and 

Massachusetts bays, seizing and de- 
stroying merchant and fishing ves- 
sels utterly nnstispicious of danger; 
until, at length, learning tliat s’vvift 
cruisers were on his track, he burned 
the Tacony (in which he would have 
been easily recognized), and in the 
prize schoon<5r Archer, ^to which he 
had transferred his armament and 
crew, stood boldly in for the liaibor 
of Portland; casting anchor at sun- 
set® at its entrance, and sending at 
midnight two armed boats with muf- 
fled oars up nearly to the city, to 
seize the steam revenue cutter Cush- 
ing and bring lier out for his future 
use. This was done ; but, no sooner 
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liacl the Cushing left,, under her new 
masters, than she VvTis missed, and 
two merchant steamers were armed 
\nd manned (by volunteers) and start- 
ed after her. She was soon over- 
hauled, and, having no guns to cope 
■with her armament, the pursuers 
were about to board, when her cap- 
tors took to their boats, firing half-a-, 
dozen shots at her and blowdng her 
up. The Portland boys kept on till 
they captured first the boats, then 
the Archer, towed them up to their 
city in triumph, and lodged Eead and 
his freebooters snugly in prison. 

The merchant steamer Chesapeake, 

> plying between hTew York and Port- 
land, was seized’ by 16 of her pas- 
sengers, wd'io, suddenly producing 
arms, proclaimed themselves Con- 
federates, and demanded her surren- 
der ; seizing the captain and putting 
him in irons, wounding the mate, 
and killing and throwing overboard 
one of the engineers. After a time, 
they set tlie cr iuy ^^nd passenger’s 
. ashore in a boat,^nd, putting the 
Btea.mer on aii**easterly course, ran 
^ her into Sambro harbor, Yova Scotia, 
wdiere she was seized® by tlie Union 
gunboat Ella and Anna, taken, with 
a portion of her crew, to Halifax, and 
handed over to tl>e civil authorities. 
The prisoners were here rescued by a 
mob ; but the steamboat wns soon, 
by a judicial, decision, restored to her 
owners. 

During 18 64-, in addition to those 
already at 'work, three new British- 
Confederate corsairs, named the Tal- 
lahassee, Olustee, and Chic.kamauga, 
were set afloat ; adding immensely 
® to the ravages of their elder brethren. 
Up to the beginning of this year, it 
wns computed that our direct losses 


by Hebei captures were 193 ves- 
sels ; valued, with their cargoes, at 
$13,456,000. All but lY of these 
vessels were burned. But now the 
TaUahassee, in August, swept along 
the Atlantic coast of the loyal States, 
destroying in ten days 33 vessels ; 
w^hile the Chickamauga, in a short 
cruise, burned vessels valued in all at 
$600,000. The Florida likewise dart- 
ed along our coast, doing great dam- 
age there and thereafter ; fiminy 
running into the Brazilian port of 
Bahia;” having just captured and 
burnt the bark Mondamon off that 
port. Here she met the U. S. steamer 
Waelmsett, Capt. Collins, and came 
to anchor, as a precaution, in the 
midst of the Brazilian fleet and di- 
rectly under the guns of the principal 
fort ; and here, after ascertaining that 
he could not provoke her to fight 
him outside the harbor, Capt. Golliiis 
bore down upon her, at 3 A. m.,’“ 
wliile part of her crew were ashore ; 
running at her under a full head of 
steam with intent to crush in her 
side and sink her ; hut, not striking 
her fairly, he only damaged, hut did 
not cripple her. A few small-arm 
shots were fired on either side, but at 
random, and without effect. Capt. 
Collins now demanded her siurender, 
with which the lieutenant in com- 
mand — (Capt. Morris, wdth lualf his 
crew, being ashore) — taken complete- 
ly by surprise and at disadvantage- 
had no choice hut to comply. In an 
instant, the Florida was boarded 
from the YTachusett, a havrser made 
fast to her, and the captor, crow ding- 
all steam, put out to sea; making no 
reply to a challenge from the Brazi- 
lian fleet, and unharmed by three 
shots fired at her from .the fort ; all 
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wliieli pnssed oyer lier. Tlie Brazi- 
lian naval coininaiider tried to chase ; 
hut was not fast enough, and soon 
desisted. The Wachusett and her 
prize soon appeared in Hampton 
roads ; where the latter was sunk hj 
a collision a few days afterward. 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
that, if the Florida was a fair, honest 
vessel, her capture was a foul , one. 
Our consul at Bahia, Mr. T. F. Wil- 
son, bad seasonably protested against 
the hospitality accorded to her in that 
port, but without effect. As he was 
known to be implicated in the cap- 
ture, his official recognition as consul 
was revoked. On a representation 
of the case by the Brazilian Minister, 
Gov. Seward, in behalf of President 
Lincoln, disavowed the acts of Col- 
lins and Wilson, dismissed the latter 
from office, suspended the former 
from command, and ordered him to 
answer for his act before a court- 
mai’tial. He farther announced that 
tlio persons captured on hoard the 
Florida should he set at liberty. But 
he took care to place this reparation 
wholly on the ground of the unlaw- 
fulness of any unauthorized exercise 
of foi'ce by this country within a Bra- 
zilian liarbor — no matter if against 
a conceded pirate — saying : 

“T])e Govcrniaojit disallows your as- 
Runi\>tion that tho insurgents of this counti'y 
are a lawful naval belligerent; on the con- 
irury, it maintains that tlie aseviptitni of 
that, character by the Govoriuuent of Brazil 
to insurgent citizens of the United States, 
w)u> have liitliurto been, and who still are, , 
dostit ute of naval forces, jiorts, and courts, is 
an act of iuterveution/in derogation of the I 
law of nations, and unfriendly and wrong- 
ful, as it is uiauifcstly injurious, to the 
Ihiitts] iSt.ates, 

“So, ,‘ilso, this Governnicnt disallows^' 
your assuniption that the Florida belonged : 
to the aforementioned insurgents, and main- i 
taius, ()U tho contrary, that that vessel, like 


the Alabama, was a pirate, belonging to no 
nation or lawful belligerent, and, therefore, 
that the harboring and supplying of these 
piratical ships and theii’ crews in Brazilian 
ports were wrongs and iojuries for wliich 
Brazil justly owes reparation to the United 
States, as ample as the reparation which 
she now receives from tlmm. They hope 
and confidently expect this reciprocity in 
good time, to restore the harnrony and 
friendship which are so essential to the 
welfare and safety of the two countries.” 

The Georgia was a Glasgow-built 
iron steamboat, which had left Green- 
ock, as the Japan, in April, 1863 ; 
receiving her armament when off the 
coast of France, and at once getting 
to work as a beast of prey. Having 
destroyed a number of large and valu- 
able merchant ships, she put in at 
Cherbourg, and afterward at Bour- 
deaux; whence she slipped over to 
England, and* was sold (as was said) 
to a Liverpool merchant for £15,000. 
She now set out for Lisbon, having 
been chartered, it was given out, by», 
the Portuguese Government ; but, 
when 20 miles from her port of des- 
tination, she was’s^ped “ by the TJ. S. 
steam-frigate Hiagar^ Capt. Craven, 
who made her his prize; returning 
with her directlj^ to England, and 
landing her captain and crew at Do- 
ver. Her seizure provoked some 
newspaper discussion, hut its right- 
fulness was not officially questioned. 

The Alabama had already come to 
grief. After a^long and quosperous 
cruise in tlie South Atlantic and In- 
dian oceans, she had returned to 
European waters, taking refuge in 
the French port of Cherbourg; when 
thelT. S. gunboat IxEATiSAKWE,’" which 
was lying in the Dutch harhor of 
Flushing, being notified by telegraph, 
came around at once to lode after 
her. Semmes, however, seems to 
have been quite ready for the en- 
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THE ALABAMA SUNK BY 

counter ; as lie dispatched “ to Capt. 
Winslow a rerpiest that lie woTild not 
leave, as, he (Sernmes) purposed to 
^ fight him. Winslow was glad to find 
their views so accordant, and was 
careful to heed Semmes’s reasonable, 

CO nrteous reqnest.^ 

The two vessels were very fairly 
matched: their dimensions and ar- 
maments being respectively as fol- 
lows : 

Ala-rama. KEATiaABn®, 

Lenfith over all ilSdleet 2Mifee.t. 

Lo I itrth on water-lino ... 210 “ IDS^ ” 

• ■ neuiri 82 “ 83 “■ 

Depth.. ■ IT “ 16 “ 

» Hoi'.so-jjower, two engines of SOiioacli. 400h.i>ower. 

Toiiiiiigo l.loO 1,030 

Armament of the -■Ihii'nfwo— One 7-inch Blakely rifle, 
onii 8-lnch sinooili-boi’e ()S-])i)iin(ler, si.Y 32-poiinilora 
Armament of the Kearnargc — Two 11-iiicli smooth- 
’ boro guns, one ao-pmnuier rifle, four 32-pounders. 

Noti',. — T he Kwirsni-go u.nod but 5 guns ; the Alabama 7. 

The Kearsarge Imd 162 oflicers and men; the Aialiama 
about 150. 

Having made all im^inable pre- 
' parations in a friendly port, w’here 
he was snrroiinded by British as w^ell 
as French sympathizers, Sernmes — 

’ having first providently deposited, on 
shore his chest of coin, his 62 cap- 
tured chroDon MfQ ra, the relics of so 
* many burned merchantmen — at his 
own chosen time, “ steamed out of the 
harbor, followed by his British friend 
Lancaster in his steam-yacht Deer- 
hound, and made for the Kearsarge, 
which was quietly expecting hut not 
Imrrying him, "seven miles outside. 
When still more than a mile distant, 
the Alabama gave tongue ; firing 
three broadsides before the Kearsarge 
opened in reply. Winslow endeav- 
ored to close and hoard: hut his 
cautious adversary sheered off and 
steamed ahead, firing rapidly and 
wildly ; while the ICearsarge, moving 
parallel with Her, fired slowly and 
with deliberate aim. The badness 
of the Alabama’s practice was nota* 
ble from tlie fact that her British gnn- 
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ners had been trained on board Her 
Majesty’s ship Excellent in Ports- 
mouth harbor. Several had recently 
come on hoard, as if on purpose to 
take part in the expected fight. 

Firing and steaming on, the com- 
batants described seven circles ; the 
Kearsarge steadily closing, and having 
diminished, by fully half, the distance 
at which the Alabama opened fire ; 
when, after a miitnal cannonade of 
an hour, the Kearsarge, at 12-1: in m., 
was just in position to fire gmpe, 
and her adversary, having received 
several li-inch. shells, one of which 
disabled a gun and killed or wound- 
ed IS men, as another, entering her 
coal-bunkers, and exploding, had 
completely blocked up the engine- 
room, compelling her to resort to 
sails, wdiile large holes were torn in 
her sides, at length attempted to 
make for the protection of the neutral 
shore; but she was too far gone to 
reach it, being badly crippled and 
ra].)idly filling with water. Sernmes 
and his crew appear to have had an 
understanding that she should beat 
the Kearsarge or sink with all on 
board; but, when she began to sink 
in good earnest, he hauled down his 
flag, and sent a boat to the Kearsarge 
to accelerate their rescue from tlie 
wreck as prisoners. 

Sernmes, in his letter to envoy J. 
M. Mason, adds 

“ Althoiigli we were now but 400 yards 
from each other, the enemy fired upon ina 
■five times after my colors had been struck. 
It is charitable to suppose that a ship of war 
of a Christian nation could not have done 
this intentionally.” 

Capt. Winslow does not “sup- 
pose,” but states, as follows ; — 

“I saw now that she was at our mercy; 
' and a few more guns, 'wmll directed, bi'onglit 
down her flag. I was unable to ascertain 
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wlietlior it liad been hauled down or shot 
away, hat, a white Hag having been dis- 
played over the stern, our tire was res«i-ved. 
Two iniriutesiiad not inc>r6 than elapsed be- 
fore she again opened on us with the two guns 
on the port side. This drew our fire again ; 
and the Kearsarge was immediately steamed 
ahead :uid laid across her bows for raking. 
The white flag wa.s still Hying, and our tire 
was again reserved. Bhortly after this, her 
boats were seen to bo lowering, and an offi- 
cer in one of tbeni came alongside, and in- 
formed us that the sliip had surrendered and 
was fast sinking. In twenty minutes from 
lhi.s tinje, tlio Alabama went down; her 
mainmast, which had been shot, breaking 
near the lioad as site sunk, and her bow 
rising high ont of the water as her stern 
rapidly settled.” 

Lancaster — a virtual ally and swift 
witness for Soinnies — who was elc»se 
at hand, watching every motion with 
intense interest, in his log of the 
fight, dispatched to The Times that 
evening, wlieii he arrived in his yacht 
at Cow'es, witli Semiiies and such of 
his crew as he had snatched from the 
water and their captors — clearly re- 
futes Scimnes’s charge. lie says : — 

“ At 1 2, a sligh t intermission was observed 
in the Alabama’s tiring; tho Alabama ma- 
king heud-H.'iil, and Kha])ing her course for 
the land, distant about nine miles. 

At observed the Alabama to be 

disabled and in a sinking state. We imme- 
diately made tow'ard her, and, in passing 
the Kearsarge, were requested to assist in 
sachuj the Alalama’s crew. 

“At 12:50, wben within a distance of 
200 yards, the Alabama sutik. We then 
lowered our two boats, aud, with the assist- 
ance of tho Alabama’s wLalo-boat and dingy, 
succeeded in s,aving about 40 men, including 
Oapt. Semmes and 13 officers. At 1 p. m,, 
wc steered for Suutbami)toa.” 

“ Tins hero, William Gowin, of Miebigaa, 
must not fade from his country’s memory. Sur- 
geon J. M. Browne reports that, being struck 
quite early in Itie iwfciou, by a fragment of shell, 
which biullj shattered his leg near tho knee- 
joint, Gowin refused assistaiieo, concealed the 
extent of his injury, and dragged himsolf froni 
tho aller pivot-gun to the fore-hatch, unwilling 
to take any one from Ins station. During the 
progress of the action, he comforted his suffering 
coraraElos by assuring them that “Victory is 
oura!” lYhenevor the guns’ crews cheered at i 


The Alabama had 9 killed and 21 
wounded, including Semmes himself, 
slightly. Two of the wounded were 
drowned before they could be res- 
cued. 

The Kearsarge had three men badly 
wounded, one of them mortally;’' 
but neither would go below to be 
treated till the victory was won. 

The triumph of the Kearsarge is 
doubtless in part due to the superior 
effectiveness of her two 11-inch guns, 
but in good part also to the cool de- 
liberation and excellent aim of her 
gunners. As to her being iron-clad, 
this is Semmes’s story : 

“At the end of the engagement, it was 
discovered, by those of our officers who 
went alongside the enemy’s ship, wnth tho 
wounded, that Jjer midship section on both 
sides was thoroughly iron-eoated ; this hav- 
ing been done wkh chain constructed for 
I the purpose, placed perpendicularly from 
j tlie rail to the water’s edge, the whole cov- 
ered over by a thin outer planking, ■which 
gave no indication of tlie armor beneath. 

“This planking had been ripped off in 
every direction by our shot and sliell, the 
chain broken and indented in many places, 
and forced partly intiUffJS'^ship’s side. She 
was most etteotually gnar(fod, however, in 
this section, from penetratimi.” 

How let ns hear Oapt. "Winslow on. 
tins point : 

“The Alabama had been five days in 
preparation. She had taken in 350 tons of 
coal, which brought her down in tlie -water. 
The Kearsarge had oiily’'120 tons in; but, 
as an offset to ihh., her sheet-ehams were 
stowed outside, stopped up and clown, a.s an 
additional preventive- and protection to her 
more empty hunkers.” •- 

the siiccea.sl‘ul effect of their shot, Gowin waved 
his hanil over his heail and joined in t)ie shoii L. 
When brou^lit at length to the Surgeon, bo ap- 
peared with a smile on bis face, tliongh sufler- 
ing acutely from his injury. He said, “It is all 
right, and I am satisfied; for we are whipping 
the Alabama;” adding, “I willingly will lose 
» my leg or life, if it is necessary.” In the hos- 
pital, he -w&s calmly resigned to his fate, repeat- 
ing again and again his willingness to die, since 
his ship had won a gldrious victory. Tlis coun- 
try owes a monument to William Gowin. 
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The London Daihj JSfews says : 

“The Ivearsarge is spokea of as being 
iron-clad; she was no more iron-clad than 
the Alabaina might have been, had they 
taken the precaution. She simply had a 
double row of chains hanging over her 
sides to protect her machinery. Two shots 
from the Alabaina struck these chains, and 
fell harmlessly into the water.” 

Of tlie crew of the Alabama, 65 
were picked up by the Kearsarge as 
prisoners ; while Capt. Semmes and 
his officers and men who were picked 
np and carried off by Lancaster, with 
a few picked np by a French vessel 
ill attendance, were also claimed as 
riglitful prisoners of war; but they 
denied the justice of the claim, and 
were not surrendered. 


The steady increase of our naval 
force, and our successful combined 
operations in Pamlico and Albemarle 
sounds ; before Charleston, Savannalij 
and among the Sea Islands ; up the 
mouths of tlie Mississippi ; along the 
coasts of Florida ; and at the mouth 
of the Kio had gradually 

closed up the harbors of the Confed- 
eracy, until, by the Spring of 1864, 
their blockade-runners were substan- 
tially restricted to a choice of two 
ports— -Wilmington, FT. C., and Mo- 
bile — where the character of the ap- 
proaches and the formidable forts 
that still forbade access by our block- 
aders to the entrance of their respec- 
tive harbors, still enabled skillfully- 
piloted steamers, carefully built in 
British yards expressly for this ser- 
vice, to steal in and out on ^Qioonless, 
clouded, or foggy nights ; not with- 
out risk and occasional loss, but with 
reasonable impunity. To close these 
eyes of the Eebellion was now the 
care of the FTavy Department ; aud- 
it was resolved to commence wdth 


IS OE itOBILE BAY. 

Mobile — the double entrance to whoso 
spacious hay was defended by Forts 
Morgan and Powell on either hand, 
and by Fort Gaines on Daiipliine is- 
land, which separates Grant’s pass 
from the main channel. Beside the 
heavy guns and large garrisons of 
these forts, there was a considerable 
fleet, commanded by Franklin Bu- 
chanan, sole Eebel Admiral, and for- 
merly a captain in onr FTavy, whose 
iron-clad Tennessee, 209 feet long, 
48 feet beam, with timber sides 8 feet 
thick, doubly plated with 2-incl.i iron, 
fitted with tower, beak and overhang, 
and mounting two 7-incli and four 
6-inch rifled guns, throwing projec- 
tiles respectively of 110 and 95 pounds, 
propelled by two engines and four 
boilers, was probably as effective a 
craft for harbor defense as fleet ever 
jet encountered. Her three consorts 
were ordinary gunboats of no parti- 
cular force ; but when to these forts 
and vessels are added the vague ter- 
rors and real dangers of torpedoes, 
carefully constructed and planted in 
a channel where it is scarcely possible 
for attacking vessels to avoid them, 
it must be felt that the fleet, however 
strong, which defies and assails them, 
can only hope to succeed hy the 
rarest exhibitions alike of skill and 
courage. Ten years had not elapsed 
since the immense naval power of 
Great Britain, wielded hy a Eapier, 
recoiled before the defenses of Cron- 
stadt; while no attempt was made 
on the fortifications of Odessa. 

The fleet which Eear-Admiral 
F arragut led to force its way into the 
bay of Mobile was composed of L 
iron-clads and 14 wooden ships-of- 
war or gunboats, as follows : 


Aug. 5, 1864. 
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Hartford (flag-sliip), Capt. P. Drayton ; 

Brooklyn, Capt. dames Alden; 

Metacojnet, Lt.-Com’r J, E. Jonett ; 

^ (dctorara, Lt.-Com’r 0. H. Green ; 

Richmond, Capt. T. A. Jenkins ; 

Lackawanna, Capt. J. B. Marcband; 

Monongahela, Covn’r J. II. Strong; 

Ossipee, Com’r W. E. Leroy ; 

Oneida, Com’r J. R. M. Mullany ; 

Port Royal, Lt.-0om’r B. Gherardi; 

Seminole, Ooni’r E. D(.inaldson ; 

Kennebec, Lt.-Ooni’r W. P. McCann; 

Itasca, Lt.-Com’r George Brown; 

Galena, Lt.-Com’r 0. IL Wells; 

* Tecmnseh, Ooin’r T. A. M. Craven ; 

* Manhattan, Oom’r J. W. A. Kicholson; 

* Winnebago, Ooin’r T. XL Stevens; 

* Chickasaw, Lt.-Oom’r T. H. Perkins. 

* Iron-clails. 

Gen. Canby bad sent from New 
Orleans Gen. Gordon Granger, with 
a cooperating land force, perhaps 
6,000 strong, whieli bad debarked on 
Danpliine island, but wbieli could be 
of no service for tbe present ; and did 
not attempt to be. Pollard says tliat 
our fleet carried 200 guns with 2,800 
« men. 

Thursday, August 4, bad been 
flxed on for tlie perilous undertak- 
ing; .but, tlnmgu^lie troops were on 
liand, tbe T??bnmseli liad not arrived ; 
and — in. contempt for the nautical 
superstition touching Friday — the 
attack was postponed to next morn- 
ing ; when, at 6f o’clock, tbe wood- 
en ships steamed up, lashed together 
in couples ; the Brooklyn and Octo- 
rara leading’, followed by tbe Hart- 
ford aiiyd Metacoiflet ; the iron-clads 
having already passed the bar, and 
now advancing in line on the right, 
or between the fleet and Fort Mor- 
gan. Tbe Tecmnseh, leading, at 6:47, 
opened lire on Fort Morgan, still a 
mile distant, which responded at 
7:06 ; and forthwith, every gun that 
could be brought to bear on either 
side awoke the echoes of the startled 
bay. 

The Brooklyn, when directly un- 


der the guns of the fort— -which, dis- 
regardmg the iron-clads, were trained 
especially on the Hartford and her, 
while their progress was retarded hy 
the slowness of the monitors— had 
just opened on the fort with grape, 
driving its gunners from its more ex- 
posed batteries, when the' Tecumseh, 
then 300 yards ahead of her, struck 
a torpedo which, exploding directly 
under her turret, tore a chasm in her 
bottom, through which the water 
poured in a flood, sinking her almost 
instantly, and carrying down Coni’r 
Craven and nearly all his officers and 
crew. Out of 130, but 17 were saved ; 
part in one of her own boats and piart 
by a boat sent, by Farragut’s order, 
from the Metacomet, under a terrible 
fire. 

Farragut bad reluctantly consent- 
ed to let the Brooklyn lead the wood- 
en fleet, because of her four chase- 
guns specially adapted to the work 
in hand, and because she had a pe- 
culiarly ingenious contrivance for 
picking up torpedoes. “ Expiosufe is 
one of the penalties of rank in the 
navy,” is his characteristic observa- 
tion ; in accordance with which, he 
had stationed himself in tlic Hart- 
ford’s main-top, as the point whence 
every thing that transpired could 
best he observed ; and the strong pre- 
sumption that the Hobol fire would 
be concentrated on the fiag-sliip ren- 
dered him specially anxious that she 
should he accorded the post of pre- 
erainent peril and lionor. Overruled 
at the outset, Farragut, when tlie 
Brooklyn very naturally recoiled at 
the spectacle of the Tecmnseli’s de- 
struction, directed Drayton to go 
ahead, followed by the rest, in the 
full belief that several must pay the 
penalty of heroism just exaclcd of 
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the Teciniii?eli. But uo more torpe- 
wore encountered; while the 
live of the fort, now checked by the 
grape of our sliips, became compara- 
tively liarmless, from the moment 
fclnit he had fairly passed its front. 

The Bebel fleet had opened fire 
directly after the fort ; and the Ten- 
nessee, at 7:b0, rushed at the Hart- 
ford, which simply returned her fire 
and kept on. The three Eebel gun- 
boats, still ahead, poured their shots 
into the Hartford ; the Selma getting 
a raking fire on her, which she could 
not retnrn. Farragiit, therefore, at 
8:02, ordered the Metacomet to cast 
olf and close with the Selma ; which 
she captured, after an horn’s fight ; 
the Selinas captain, P. H. Murphy, 
wdtli 9 others, heing wounded ; her 
Lieut. Comstock, with 5 more, being 
killed. She had 4 great pivot guns 
and 0-4 men. The Morgan and 
Gaines now took refuge under the 
guns of the fort ; where the Gaines, 
badly crippled, was run ashore and 
burned. The Morgan escaped, and 
ran up to Mobile under cover of the 
ensuing night. 

Parragut now supposed the fight 
over, and liad ordered most of his 
vessels to anchor ; but lie was unde- 
ceived ivlieii the Tennessee, at 8:46, 
stood bravely down tlie bay, and, 
trusting to her invulnerability to 
shot, made for onr fiag-sliip, resolved 
to run her down. At once, our iron- 
dads and stronger wooden ships were 
sigiuih'd to close in upon and destroy 
her ; our lire, save of the very largest 
guns, seeming scarcely to annoy her. 

The .iMonongahela gave her the 
first blow ; rushing at her at Ml 
s]>Ge(l, striking lier srpiare in the side, 
and, swinging around, pouring into 
her, when but a few feet distant, a | 


broadside of solid 11-incIi shot, wliioli 
seemed to have much the same effect 
on her that a musket-wad or pop-gun 
pellet might be expected to produce 
on a buffalo’s skull. Hot satisfied 
with this, Capt. Jenkins drew off and 
came at her again, with the net result 
of losing his own beak and cut-water. 

The Lackawanna next struck the 
Eebel monster at full speed ; crushing 
in her own stem to the plank-ends, 
blit only giving the ram a heavy list, 
without doing her any perceptible 
harm. 

The Hartford came on next ; but 
her blow was evaded by an adroit 
motion of the Tennessee’s helm, so 
tliat the Hartford merely hit her on 
the quarter and rasped along her 
side : pouring * in a broadside of 
10-inch shot, af a distance of ten 
feet. 

Our monitors had now crawled up, 
firing when they could do so ; and 
the Chickasaw ran under her stern; 
while the Manhatte n.^ alsQ coming 
up behind her, her a solid 

15-ineh bolt, which struck her on her 
port quarter, carrying away her steer- 
ing-gear, and breaking square through 
her iron plates and their wooden 
backing, but doing no harm inside. 

Farragut had ordered Drayton to 
strike her a second blow ; and he 
was proceeding to do so, when the 
Lackawanna, alreacly badly crippled, 
in attempting to ram the .enemy a 
second time, came in conision -with 
the fiag-ship, doing her eonsideralde 
injury. Both drew off, took distance 
for another pass at her, and were 
coming on at full speed, wdien the 
Eebel alligator, sore beset from every 
side — her smoke-stack shot away, her 
steering-chains go.ne, several of her 
port-shutters so jammed by our shot 
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that they could not he opened, and one 
of them battered to fragments, with the 
Chickasaw, boring away at her stern, 
and four other great vessels coming 
at her full speed — saw that the fight 
was fairly opt of her, with no chance 
of escape, and, hauling down her 
flag, ran up a white one, just in time 
to have the Ossipee back its engine 
ere it struck her ; changing its heavy 
crash into a harmless glancing blow. 
On her surrender, Admiral Buchanan 
was found severely wounded, with 6 
of his ci’ew; 3 being killed. Of pri- 
soners, we took 190 "with the Ten- 
nessee, and 90 with the Selma. 

Our total loss in this desperate 
struggle was 165 killed (including 
the 113 who went down in the Te- 
ciimseh) and 170 wonpded : the Hart- 
ford having 25 killed, 28‘ wounded, 
and the Brooklyn 11 killed and 43 
wounded. The Oneida had 8 killed 
and 30 wounded, including her com- 
mander, Mullany, who lost an arm : 
most of them being scalded by the 
explosion, of her starboard 

boiler by a^-inch shell, while direct- 
ly under the fire of Fort Morgan. 
Kearly all her firemen and coal- 
heavers on duty were killed or dis- 
abled in a moment ; hut, though an- 
other shell at that instant exploded 
ia lier cabin, cutting her wheel-ropes, 
lier guns were loaded and fired, even 
while the steam ^as escaping, as if 
they had been practicing at a target. 
The Tennessee passed and raked her 
directly afteiuvard, disabling two of 
hiir guns. A shell, im exploding, 
having started a fire on the top of 
lier magazine, it "was quietly extin- 
guished ; the serving out of powder 
going on as before. 

The Itehel fleet was no more; But 


the Rebel forts were intact. Furra- 
gut sent the wounded of both fleets 
to Pensacola in the Metaeomet, and 
prepared to resume operations. Dur- 
ing the ensuing night, Fort Powell 
was evacuated and blown up, so far 
as it could be ; but the guus were 
left to fall into our hands. Fort 
Gaines was next day shelled by the 
iron-clad Chickasaw, with such effect 
that Col. Anderson, comniandmg 
there, next morning sued for condi- 
tions. He might probably have held 
out a little longer ; but, being on an 
island, with the fleet on one side and 
Granger’s army on the other, there 
was not a possibility of relief or pro- 
tracted resistance. At 9f a. m., the 
Stars and Stripes were raised over 
the fort, and Anderson and his 600 
men were prisoners of war. 

Gen. Page, commanding in Fort 
Morgan, had much stronger defenses, 
and was on the main land, where he 
had a chance of relief ; at the worst, 
he might get away, while Anderson 
could not. lie telegraphed the latter 
peremptorily, “ Hold on to yom* 
fort !” and his representations doubt- 
less did much to excite the clamor 
raised against that officer throughout 
Dixie as a coward or a traitor. But 
when Afsturn came- — Granger’s troops 
having been promptly transferred to 
the rear of Morgan, invested” it, and, 
after due preparation, opened fire'® 
in conjunction with the fleet — Pago 
held out one day, and t])eu surren- 
dered at discretion. Ho doubtless 
was right in so doing ; since — unless 
relieved by an adequate land force — 
his fall was hut a question of time. 
Yet his jorompt submission tallied 
badly with his censure of Anderson. 
Before surrendering, he had damaged 


Aug. 9. 


« Aug. 22. 
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Ills guns and otlier material to the 
extent of his power. 

Thus fell the last of the defenses of 
Mol )ile bay ; sealing that port against 
l>l(>c.ka,de-rannei'3 thenceforth, and 
endaiigeriiig the Rebel hold on the 
city. With those defenses, we had 


taken lOT guns and 1,464 men — not 
without cost certainly; hut there 
were few minor successes of the year 
which were won more cheaply, or 
which contributed more directly and 
palpably to the downfall of the Ee- 
hellion. 


XXX. 

rOLITIGXL MUTATIONS AND RESULTS. 

THE PEESIDENTIAL CANVASS OP 1864 


As, since McClellan’s recoil from 
the defenses of Richmond, the judg- 
ment of the loyal States was divided 
concerning the probabilities of Na- 
tional success or defeat, so the for- 
tunes of the contending parties re- 
flected closely the changing aspects 
of the military situation. The Fall 
elections of 1862 had resulted in a 
general Opposition triumph ; because 
tile reflecting and imimpassionedliad 
been led, by our recent reverses and 
our general disappoiiitmeiit, to doubt 
the ability of tlie Government to put 
down the Rebellion. Those of 1863, 
on the other hand, had strongly fa- 
vored the Administration ; because 
the National successes at Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Helena, 
Ac., the ribpening of the Mississippi, 
and the recovery of East Tennessee, 
witli a. good part of Arkansas, had 
iiiducctl !i very general belief, which 
our revGi’sc at the Chickamauga did 
not sluike, that the Union would 
surely Irimnph, and at no distant 


day. The victory of Mission ridge, 
followed by the appointment of Gen. 
Grant to the chief command of all the 
National forc4, strengthened this 
belief into conviction ; so that, though 
there were still those wdio did not 
desire the overthrow of the Rebellion, 
as there had bpen, even in the dark- 
est hours, many faith in the 

National cause never faltered nor 
was shaded liy a doubt--the strongly 
prevalent opinion of the loyal States, 
throughout the Spring of 1864, im- 
ported that Gcii. Grant would make 
short work of what vras left of the 
Confederacy. Hend’e, the Spring 
Elections were scarcely contested by 
the Opposition New Hampshire 
opening them -wilii an overwhelming 
Republican triumph;^ Cmiiiecticnt 
following with one equally decided," 
though li^r Democratic candidate for 
Governor wnis far less obnoxious to 
War Democrats than liis predecessor 
had been ; and, though Rhode Island 
showed a falling off in the Eopubli- 


' Toral votfl: / 

6’ocfl;vio7-,.Btickingh!im, 39.S!20O. S. i 
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can majority,''’ it was sim]3ly because, 
in the absence of any election for 
Congress, and in view of the certainty 
that the Eepnblican ascendency 
would be maintained, no serious ef- 
fort was made to call out a full vote, 
and personal considerations exerted 
their natural influence in so small a 
State when no special or urgent rea- 
son is jjresented for a rigid respect 
to party lines. 

The Presidential Election in im- 
mediate prospect soon fixed that 
share of public attention wliich could 
be diverted from the progress of hos- 
tilities wherein every one’s hopes and 
fears were largely involved, and 
wherein almost every one was, eitlier 
himself or in the persons of those dear 
to him, engaged. Among Eepubli- 
cans and those Democrats whom the 
"War had constrained to act with 
them, there was a very considerable 
dissent from, the policy of renomina- 
ting Mr. Lincoln ; hut, as the canvass 
proceeded, the popular sentiment was 
found so im^^vocally in his favor 
that no senoiis or concerted resist- 
ance to such renomination was made : 
its advocates choosing delegates to 
the National Convention, wnth barely 
a show of resistance, from nearly 
every loyal State — Missouri, because 
of the intensd Kadicalism of her fire- 
tried Unionists, being the solitary 
exception. 

Kentucky, however, had a creed 
of her own. Professedly Union, as 
she had been proved by every test 
and at each succeeding (Section, she 
still remained pro-Slavery ; unlike the 
other ‘ Border-States,’ which had al- 
ready been brought distinctly to com- 


prehend that they must elioose l)e- 
tween Emancipation and Disunion. 
So when, pursuant to the act of Con- 
gress” providing for the enrollmeut, 
as subject to military duty, of all able- 
bodied male slaves between the ages 
of 20 and 45, Federal oflicers com- 
menced such enrollment, a fresh, in- 
tense excitement pervaded her slave- 
holding districts, which impelled her 
Governor, Thomas E. Bramlctte — 
(elected” as a Unionist by an over- 
whelming majority® over Charles A. 
Wickliffe, the Democratic candidate, 
but not without great and a]>parently 
■well-grounded complaint of Military 
interference at the polls, to tlie pre- 
judice of the Opposition) — to ad- 
dress’ to the people of his State a 
proclamation, counseling tlicin not 
to let their “ indignation,” provoked 
by this enrollment, impel tliern to 
“ acts of violence, nor to unlawful 
resistance.” lie continued : — 

“In the Union, nndei* the Constitxition, 
and in accordanoe with law, assert and urge 
your rights. It is our duty to^>bey thelaw 
i xmtil it is declared, hy judiciar decision, to 
he unconstitutional. The citizen j whose pro- 
perty may he taken under it for public i;se, 
will be entitled, under the imperative man- 
date of the Constitution, to a just compen- 
sation for lus private property so taken fixr 
public use. Although the present Congress 
may not do us justice, yet it is safe to rely 
upon the justice of the American people; 
and an appeal to them will not he unlieeded 
or unanswered. Peace restored, and the 
unity of our Govornmciit ])re.4ervo(l, will 
drive to ignominious disgrace tiiose who, in 
the agony of our conllief, ])crverte(:l their 
sacred trusts to the base uses of partisan 
ends and fanatical purposes.” 

One immediate result of tliis en- 
rollment and the consequent “ indig- 
nation” was a call by the Vnion 
State Committee of a State Con- 
vention, to meet at Louiriville, .May 


® Total vote: Jt&pitbUcan, Demoeratioi 

Governor . . . . J. T. Smith, 8,840 O. H. Browne, 7,802 
A. C. Barstow, 1,839 


* Eeb. 24. 1864. '' Aug. 3, 18G3. 

® Bramlette, 68,306; 'WicklUro (Dorn..), 11,339. 
’March 15, 1864. 
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25tli, and tliero clioose delegates to 
tbe DemmnitiG National Convention 
^Yllic]l was to assemble at CMeago 
for tbe nomination of a Presidential 
ticket — a call which insured the vote 
of this State in November to the can- 
didates of the Opposition. 

Gov. Bramlette, accompanied by 
Gx-Scnator Dixon and Col. A. G. 
Hodges, soon visited 'Washington, ex- 
])ressly to protest against, and (if 
possible) to obviate, this enrollment 
of negroes, or at least to render its 
execution less olFensive and annoying 
to their masters — finding the Presi- 
dent disposed to do whatever he could 
to reconcile the Kentuckians to the 
bitter prescription. Mr. Lincoln was 
induced to put the substance of his 
observations at their inteiudew into 
the following letter : 

“ Executive Mahsiox, ) 
“Washington', April 4, 18G4. ) 
“A. G. Hodges, Esq., Frankfort, Ivy, : 

“My Deau Sir: You ask me to put in 
writing tho substance of wliat I verbally 
said tlio other day, in ymir presence, to 
Gov. Bramlette and Senator Dixon. ' It was 
about as follows ; 

“ I am naturally anti-Slavery. If Slavery 
is not wrong, nothing is wrong, I can not 
remember when I did not so think and feel ; 
and yet I have never understood that tlio 
Presidency conferred upon mo an unre- 
stricted rigid to a(?t oliicially upon this 
judgment and feeling. It ivas in the oath 
I took that I would to the best of my ability 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of tho United States. I could not take 
the olliee without taking tlio oath. Nor 
•was it my view that I might take an oath 
to got power, and break the oath in using 
the power. U understood, too, that, in or- 
dinary and civil administration, this oath 
oven forbade me to practically indulge my 
primary, abstract judgment on tho moral 
question of Slavery. I liad publicly declared 
tliis many times, and in many ways. And 
I iiver that, to this day, I have done no offi- 
cial act ill mure deference to my abstract 
judgment and feeling on Slavery. I did 
niulerstand, liowovor, that my oath to pre- 
serve the Constitution, to the best of iny 
ability imposed upon me the duty of pre- 
serving, by every indispensable means, that 


Govern'ment— that nation, of which that 
Constitution was the organic law. Was it 
po.ssible to lose the nation and yet preserve 
the Constitution? By general law, life and 
limb innst be protected ; yet often a limb 
must be amputated to save a life ; but a life 
is never wisely given to save a limb. I felt 
that measures, otherwise unconstitutional, 
might become lawful, by becoming indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion, through the preservation of the nation. 
Eight or wrong, I assumed this ground, and 
now avow it, I could not feel that, to the 
best of my ability, I had. even tried to pre- 
serve the Constitution, if, to save Slavery, 
or any minor matter, I should permit the 
wreck of Government, country, and Constitu- 
tion, altogether. When, early in the war, 
Gen. Fremont attempted military emanci- 
pation, I forbade it, because I did not then 
think it an indispensable necessity. Wlien, 
a little later, Gen. Cameron, then Secretary 
of War, suggested the arming of the Blacks, 
I objected, because I did not yet tliink it an 
indispensable necessity. When, still later, 
Gen, Hunter attempted military emancipa- 
tion, I again forbade it, because I did not yet 
think the indispensable necessity had come. 
When, in March, and May, and July, 1862, 
I made earnest and successive appeals to 
tlie Border States to favor compensated 
emancipation, I believed the indispensable 
necessity for military emancipation and 
arming the Blacks would come, unless 
averted by that measure. They declined the 
proposition; and I was, in my best judg- 
ment, driven to the alternative of either sur- 
rendering the Unioiif^no, with it, the Con- 
stitution, or of laying a hand upon 

the colored element. I chose the latter. 
In choosing it, I hoped for greater gain than 
lo-ss ; but of this I was not entirely confident. 
More than a year of trial now shows no 
loss by it in our foreign relations, none in 
onr home popular sentiment, none in our 
White military force — no loss by it anyhow, 
or anywhere. On tho contrary, it shows a 
gain of quite 130,000 soldiers, seamen, and 
laborers. These are palpable facts, about 
which, as facts, the je can be no caviling. 
We have the men; and we coni#, not have 
had them without the measure. 

“And now let any Union man, who com- 
plains of this measure, tost himself by Avrit- 
ing down in one line, that hois for subduing 
the Eebelllbn by force of arms ; and in tlie 
next, that he is for taking 130,000 men from 
the Union side, and, placing them where 
they would be but for the measure he con- 
demns. If ho can not face his ease so stated, 
it is only because he can not face the truth. 

. “I add a Avord AAdiich. was not in the ver- 
bal conversation. In telling this tale, I at- 
tempt no compliment to my own sagacity. 
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I claim not to have controlled events, but 
confess plninly that events have controlled 
me. Now, at the end of three years’ strug- 
gle, the nation’s condition is not what either 
%perty or any man devised or expected. 
God alone can claim it. Whither it is tend- 
ing seems plain. If God now wills the re- 
moval of a great wn-ong, and wills also that 
we of the North, as well as you of the South, 
shall pay fairly for our complicity in that 
wrong, impartial history will find therein 
new causes to attest and revere the justice 
and goodness of God. 

“Yours, truly, ' A. LuraonN.” 

Persuasive and cogent as this let- 
ter will now seem, it did not placate 
the indignation of the Kentuckians, 
nor change the destination of their 
delegates from the Chicago to the 
Baltimore Convention. 

The carefnl reader will note in this 
letter a decided advance npon Mr. 
Lincoln’s earlier allusions *10 Slavery 
in its necessary relations -to our strug- 
gle. By nature, slow, cautious, ten- 
tative, and far from sanguine, he had 
profoundly distrusted the policy of 
Em ancipation ; apprehending that its 
adoption would alienate from the 
Xlnion cause more”‘S'vaK 2 ngthi than it 
would bring tWts support. This 
distrust yielded tardily to evidence, 
which (in flict) was slowly furnished ; 
but when at length it appeared that, 
while very few original, hearty 
TJnionists were repelled by it, the 
Blacks became day by day a more 
active and more efficient element of 
our Kational strengtii, his donbts 
were fully dispelled, and his faith 
was tlie firmer and clearer for liis 
past skepticism. Hence, at the great 
gathering which inaugurated!® the 
Hational Cemetery carved from the 
hattlo-field of Gettyshiu'g for the 
ashes of our brethren who there died i 
that their country might live, though 
the elaborately polished oration of 


Edward Everett was patiently listen- 
ed to, while Cabinet Ministers and 
Grovemors were regarded with lively 
curiosity, the central figure on the 
platform was the tall, plain, unpre- 
STiming, ungainly ‘ rail-splitter ’ from 
the prairies ; and the only words ut- 
tered that the world cares to remem- 
ber were those of the President, who 
— -being required to say something — 
thus responded ; 

“Fourscore and seven years ago, onrfa- 
tbers brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created eqnal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. "We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. W e have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation miglit live. It is altogether fitting and 
I)roper that we should do this. But, in a 
larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can not 
consecrate, we can not hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it far above our- 
power to add or detract. The world Avill 
little note, nor long remember, what we my 
here ; hut it can never forget what they did 
hero. It is for us, the living, rather to bo 
dedicated hero to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so no- 
bly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the gi'eat task remaining before 
us, that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion ; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain ; that this na- 
tion, under God, shall have a now birth of 
freedom; and that government o/' the peo- 
ple, iy the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

The first Hational Convention of 
1864: met at Cleveland, May 31st, 
pursuant to a call “ To the Badical 
Men of the Hation.” About 350 
persons were present ; very few or 
none of them in the capacity of dele- 
gates. Ex-Op V. William F. John- 
ston, of Pa., was made temporary 
and Gen. John Cochrane, of Y,, 


YOL. n.— -42. 


*Nqv. 19, 1863. 
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permanent presiding officer. Gen. 
Jolm G. Fremont was liere nominated 
for President, and Gen. J olin Coch- 
rane for Vice-President. The plat- 
form adopted is as follows : 

“ 1st. Tliat tho Federal Union shall he 
preserved. 

2d. 'J’hat the Constitution and laws ot 
the United Ktates must bo observed and 
obeyed. 

, “ 3d. Tliat the Rebellion must be sup- 
pressed by tcirce of arms, and without com- 
protniso. 

“ 4tli. That the rights of free speech, free 
press, and the halms corpm^ be lield invio- 
late, save in districts where martial law has 
been proclaimed. 

“ 5th. Tliat tiie Rebellion has destroyed 
Slavery, and the Federal Constitution should 
bo amended to prohibit its reestablishment, 
and to secure to all mfen absolute equality 
before the law, 

“6th. That integrity and economy are 
demanded at all times in the administration 
of the Covennnent; and that in time of 
war the want of them i.s criminal, 

“Tth. That the right of asylum, excejit 
for crime and subject to law, is a recognized 
principle of American liberty; that any 
violation of it can not be overlooked, and 
must not go nnrebnked. 

“8th, that the national policy known as 
the ‘Monroe doctrine’ has become a re- 
cognized principle ; and that the establish- 
ment of an anti-republican Government on | 
this continent by any foreign power can not i 
be tolerated. 

“ 9th, That the gratitude and support of 
the nation are due to the faithful soldiers 
and the earnest leaders of the Union army 
and navy for their heroic achievements and ' 
deathless valor in defe7iso of our imperiled ' 
country and of civil liberty. i 

“ 10th. Tliat the one-term policy for the 
Presidmicy, adopted by tlie people, is 
strengthened by the for<je of the existing 
crisis, and should be maintained by consti- 
tutional amendment, 

“•11th. That the Constitution should he 
so amended that the President and Vice- 
President shall bo elected by a direct vote 
of the people, 

“ 12fch. That the question of the recon- 
- etructiun of the rebellious Btates belongs to 
the ])copl6, through tlieir representatives in 
Congress, and not to the Executive. 

“ i:U,h. 3'hatthe cou'liscation of the lands 
of the rebels, and their distribution among 
the suldicr.s and actual settlors, is a measur/i 
of justice,” 

Gen. Fremont, in Hs letter of ac- 


ceptance, repudiated tlie sweeping 
policy of confiscation above indi- 
cated. Gen, Coebrane deimuTed to 
such confiscation, but remitted the 
q-uestion to the wisdom of Congress, 
when it should be called to act on 
the subject of Reconstruction. 

Ultimately, both candidates witlv 
drow from the contest; convinced 
that the great mass of the popular 
vote must he divided between, the 
‘ Union’ and the ‘ Democratic’ tickets. 


The ‘Union ’National Oonvention 
assembled at Ealtimore, Tuesday, 
June T. Rev. Robert J. Ereekin- 
ridge, D. D., of Kentucky, was made 
temporary and Hon. ‘William Den- 
nison, ex-Governor of Oliio, perma- 
nent President. xVll . but the incon- 
testably, persistently Rebel States 
were found to be represented. Hon. 
Preston King, of FT. Y., from the 
Committee on Credentials, reported 
in favor of admitting all the dele- 
gates claiming seats, but those from 
South Carolinsr'^d the ‘ Conserva- 
tive’ Unionists froi^-- Missouri; the 
delegations from the Territories, from 
the District of Columbia, and from 
the States of Virginia, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Florida, and Arkansas, 
not to be entitle^ to vote. Upon 
consideration, tbis report was over- 
ruled so far as to aiitborize — ^Ijy a 
, vote of 310 to 151 — the delegates 
, from Tennessee to vote those from 
Louisiana and Arkansas were like- 
wise authorized to vote, by SOT to 
167. *Tbe delegates from Nebraska, 
Colorado, and FTevada, were tlien 
allowed also to vote ; but not those 
from Virginia, Florida, and the re- 
maining territories. 

Mr. Henry J. Raymond, of H. T., 
repprted the platform, which was 
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imanimonsly adopted. It is as fol- 
lows — , 

^ liesohed^ That it is .tlie highest duty of 
evei'y American citizen to maintain against all 
their enemies the integrity of the Union and 
the paramount authority of the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States ; and that, 
laying aside all differences and political opin- 
ions, we pledge ourselves as Union men, 
animated by a common sentiment, and aim- 
ing at a common object, to do everything 
in our power to aid the Government in 
quelling by force of arms the Rebellion now 
raging against its authority, and in bringing 
to the punishment, due to their crimes, the 
Rebels and traitors arrayed against it. 

That we approve the determina- 
tion of the Government of tlio United States 
not to compromise with Rebels, nor to offer 
them any terms of peace except such asm.ay 
be based upon an unconditional surrender of 
their hostility and a return to their just al- 
legiance to tiie Chjnstitution and the laws of 
the United States ; and that we call upon 
the Government to maintain tjiis position, 
and to prosecute the war with the utmost 
possible vigor to tlie compleJe suppression 
of the Rebellion, in fiill reliance upon the 
self- sacrificing patriotism, the heroic valor, 
and the undying devotion of the American 
people to their country and its free institu- 
tions. 

“ Emtwd^ That, as Slavery was the cause 
and now constitutes th.e strength of this Re- 
bellion, and as it inust'l>e ,4ways and every- 
where hostile to the principles of republican 
government, justiceliud the national safety 
demand its utter and complete extirpation 
from til e soil of the Republic; and that wo 
uphold and maintain tlie acts and proclama- 
tions by which the Government, in its own 
defense, has aimed a death-blow at this gi- 
gantic evil. We are in favor, furthermore, 
of such an amendment* to the Constitution, 
to be made by the people in conformity with 
its provisions, as shall terminate and forever 
prohibit the existence of Slavery within the 
limits or the j uirisdictiou of tlie United States. I 

^‘•£es9lved, That the thanks of the Ameri- 
can people are due to the soldiers and sailors 
of the Array and the Navy who have periled 
their lives in defense of their counti-yj and 
in vindication of the honor of the flaj’ ; that 
the nation ow'cs to them some permanent 
recognition of their patriotism and their 
valor, and ample and permanent provision 
for those of their survivors who have re- 
ceived disabling and honorable wounds in 
the service of the country ; and that the 
memories of those who have fallen in its de- 
fense shall be held in grateful and everlast- 
ing remembrance. 

‘•'’Ecsolced., That we approve and applaud 
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the practical wisdom, the unselfish patriot- 
ism and unswerving fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion and the principles of American Liber- 
ty, with which Abraham Lincoln has dis- 
charged, under circumstances of unparal- 
leled difficulty, the great duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Presidential office ; that we 
approve and indorse, as demanded by the 
emergency and essential to the preservation 
of the nation, and as within the Constitu- 
tion, the measures and acts which he has 
adopted to defend the nation against its open 
and secret foes; that we approve especiiilly 
the Proclamation of Emancipation, and the 
employment as Union soldiers of men here- 
tofore held in slavery ; and that we have full 
confidence in his determination to carry out 
these and all other con.stitutional measures 
essential to the salvation of the country into 
full and complete elfect. 

“ liesolved, Tliat wm deem it essential to 
the general welfare that harmony should 
fjrevail in the National councils ; and we re- 
gard as worthy of public confidence and offi- 
cial trust those only wffio cordially indorse the 
principles proclaimed in these resolutions, 
and which should characterize the adminis- 
tration of the Government. 

Eesolved, That the Government owes to 
all men employed in its armies, without re- 
gard to distinction of color, the full protec- 
tion of the laws of war; and that any vio- 
I lation of these laws or of the usages of civil- 
ized nations in the time of war by the Rebels 
now in arms should be made the subject of 
full and prompt redress. 

^^Eesohed^ That the foreign immigration, 
which in the past has added so much to the 
wealth and development of resources and 
increase of power to this nation, the asylum 
of the oppressed of all nations, ‘should be 
fostered and encouraged by a liberal and just 
policy. 

Eesolved^ That we are in favor of a 
speedy construction of the railroad to the 
Pacific coast. 

^'•Eesolved, That the National faith, pledged 
for the rederay>tion of the public debt, must 
be kept inviolate; and that for this purpose 
we recommend economy and rigid resj:)onsi- 
bility in the public expenditures, and a 
vigoi’ous and just system of taxation ; that 
it is the duty of every loyal State to suslaia 
the credit and promote the use of the Na- 
tional Currency. 

Besolved^ That we approve the i)03ition 
taken by the Government, that the peoi)le 
of the United States can never regard with 
indifference the attempt of any European 
power to overthrow by force or to supplant 
by fraud the institutions of any republican 
government on. the Western Continent, and 
that they will view- with extreme jealousy, 
as menacing to the peace and independence 
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of til is our country, tlie efforts of any such 
power to obtain new footholds for moiiarch- 
ioul govormiients, sustained by a foreign 
military force in near proximity to the 
United States.” 

On proceeding to vote for a Presi- 
dential. candidate, Abraham Lincoln 
was named by the delegates from each 
State and Territory permitted to vote, 
save Missouri, which named Gen. 
Grant. Mr. Lincoln was then unani- 
mously nominated. 

Tlie Convention proceeded to vote 
for Vice-President, with the follow- 
ing result : 

Andrew Johnson 200 Hannibal Hainlin — 150 

Uanlel S. I)i(;kuisuii..l08 Seatteriiig 69 

Several delegations thereupon 
changed to Johnson; who was nomi- 
nated without further balloting by 
404: votes to 2G for others. 

These nominations were formally 
tendered and heartily afecep ted. Mr. 
Johnson’s letter of acceptance, in its 
allusion to Slavery, tersely expressed 
•what had ere this become the gene- 
rally accepted faith of VTar Demo- 
crats — as follows : 

“ It is in vain to attempt to reconstruct 
the Union with the distracting element of 
Slavery in it. Expeidence has demonstra- 
ted its incompatibility -with free and repub- 
lican governments, and it would be unwise 
and unjust longer to continue it as one of 
tlie institutions of the country. While it 
remained subordinate to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, I yielded to 
it iny su])povt ; but when it became rebel- 
lious, and attempted to rise above the G-ov- 
ernment, and control its action, I threw my 
humble iniluence against it.” 

The resolves of the Union, like 
thrtse of the Padical Convention, 
were, as we have seen, pitched in a 
very high key. The delegates had 
been chosen, had assembled, and de- 
liberated, in tlie prevalent conviction 
that Grant’s advance from the Papi- 
daii and Sherman’s from the Tennes- 
see had each been a series of un- 
broken and not costly successes — 


that the Pebellion was already reel- 
ing under their heavy blows — that 
Piebmond and Atlanta were on tbe 
point of falling — and that their fair 
involved that of the Confederacy. 
Mo doubt, no apprehension, disturbed 
the serenity of the Baltimore plat- 
form-builders. Tlieir language was 
that of a monarch who had subdued 
an insurrection, and was intent on 
dispensing rewards to bis lieutenants 
and pronouncing the doom of the 
defeated insurgents. In this spirit, 
the Convention met, acted, and dis- 
solved; assured that the year 1864 
would witness alike the reelection of 
President Lincoln and the downfall 
of the Pebellion. 

Events ^soon transpired which ma- 
terially changed the aspect of affairs. 
Gen. Grant’s determined attack at 
Cold Harbor was found to have been 
not merely unsuccessful — ^that had 
been frankly and promptly admitted 
— ^but an exceedingly expensive and 
damaging failuiE — damaging not 
merely in the magnitude of our 
loss, but in its effect on tbe morale 
and efficiency of our chief army. It 
bad extinguished the last hope of 
crushing Lee north of the James, 
and of interposing that army between 
him and the Confederate capital. 
Tbe failure to seize Petersburg wbeii 
it would easijy have Mien, and the 
repeated and costly failures to cany 
its. defenses by assault, or even to 
flank them on the south — tbe luck- 
less «conclusion of Wilson’s and 
Eautz’s raid to Staunton river — 
Sheridan’s failure to unite with Hunt- 
er in Lee’s rear — Sturgis’s disastrous 
defeat by Forrest near Guntown — 
Hunter’s failure to carry Lynchburg, 
and eccentric line of retreat— -Sher- 
man’s bloody repulse at Eenesaw, and 
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tlie compelled slowness of his advance 
on Atlanta — -Early’s unresisted swoop 
down the Yalley into Maryland, his 
Aefeat of Wallace at the Monocacy, 
and his unpunished demonstration 
against the defenses of W ashington 
itself — the raids of his troopers up to 
the subiirhs of Baltimore, on the 
Philadelphia Railroad, and even up 
into Pennsylvania; burning Cham- 
bersburg and alarming even Pitts- 
burg — and finally the bloody, wretch- 
ed fiasco of the Mine explosion be- 
fore Petersburg — these, and other 
reverses, relieved by a few and un- 
impressive triumphs — rendered the 
midsummer of 1864 one of the gloom- 
iest seasons of our great struggle for 
the upholders of the Rational cause. 

All impudent and treasonable 
stock-jobbing forgery, pn-porting to 
be a Proclamation by the President " 
—confessing the failure of Grant’s 
^advance on Richmond and the co- 
operating eiforts, and ordering a fresh 
levy of men to recruit our decimated 
armies — though spcudily detected 
and exposed, l^id meantime been 
flashed over the country ; and had, 
while producing its intended effect 
on the prices of the Rational and 
other securities, caused a momentary 
sinking of the popular heart, which 
its exposure did not wholly counter- 
vail. 

Another and profounder shock 
to public * confidence followed ; in 
the resignation of Hon. Salmon 
P. Chase as Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. Gov. Chase had fillec? in tlie 
public service, through years of doubt, 
depression, and disaster, the second 
place in importance, and the first 
in the magnitude of its require- 
ments, and had discharged its duties 


with preeminent ability, energy, and 
comrage. When he accepted it, on 
the accession of Mr. Lincoln, the Fi- 
nances were already in chaos ; the 
current revenue being inadequate, 
even in the absence of all expendi- 
ture or preparation for war ; liis pre- 
decessor “ having attempted to borrow 
$10,000,000 in October, 1860, and 
obtained only $Y, 022, 000 — ^the bid- 
ders to whom the balance was award- 
ed choosmg to forfeit their initial 
deposit rather than take and pay for 
j their bonds. Thenceforth, he had 
tided over till his resignation, by sell- 
ing treasury notes payable a year 
from date at 6 to 12 j)er cent, dis- 
count; and when, after he had van- 
ished from the scene, Gen. Dix, who 
succeeded him in Mr. Buchanan’s 
Cabinet, attempted’® to borrow a 
small sum on twenty-year bonds at 6 
])er cent., he was obliged to sell those 
bonds at an average discount of 9 ^ 
per cent. Hence, of Mr. Chase’s first 
loan of $8,000,000, for which bids 
were opened"’ ten days before Beaure- 
gard first fired on Port Sumter, the 
offerings ranged ffom 5 to 10 per cent, 
discount ; and only $8,099,000 were 
tendered at or under 6 per cent, dis- 
count — ^he, in the face of a vehement 
clamor, declining all bids at higher 
rates of discount than 6 per cent., 
and placing, soon afterward, the 
balance of the $8,000,000 in two- 
year treasury notes at par or a frac- 
tion over. 

Such were the financial auspices 
under which the Republic com- 
menced the most gigantic and costly 
struggle that the world had ever 
known— a struggle in which it was 
ultimately required to keep on foot 
an army of one million men, with a 
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Howell Cobb, of Georgia. “InEeb.jlSSl. ‘April 2. 
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vast and costly steam nayy— a war 
in wliicli well-appointed armies liad 
to be transported by water or by rail- 
roads for Imndreds of miles— -a war 
for wliieli nearly every weapon, every 
carriage, every means of ofiense or 
defense, bad to be created or bought 
on the spur of the exigency — a war 
wherein our inexperience and lack 
of adaptation to the bnsiness were 
serious elements of cost— a war where- 
in countless millions had tohe raised on 
the heel of every great disaster— often, 
when our seat of Government was in 
imminent peril of capture, and when 
foreigners, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, proclaimed our cause already 
hopelessly lost, and deafened the gen- 
eral ear with their vehement protests 
against the criminal madness of pour- 
ing out rivers more of hlood and 
heaping up mountains of debt to no 
possible end but to gratify a sullen, 
stupid, brutal obstinacy — a bankrupt 
but inexorable pride. "When we add 
; that a very considerable proportion 
of the wealth and intelligence of the 
loyal States was profoundly hostile 
to the prosecution of the War on our 
part, as fatal to all hopes of any de- 
sirable or even possible restoration of 
the Union, and, very naturally, not 
only refrained from subscribing to 
the loans continually pressed on the 
market, but dissuaded others from 
subscribing, and that we number 
few moneyed capitalists among our 
people — most, even of those in thrifty 
and comfortable circumstances, being 
oftener in debt than otherwise, while ' 
very few are accustomed to control 
considerable sums in money — it must 
be felt that the raising, in one way 
or another, of the gigantic loans and 
other means whereby the War was* 
at leiigt'ii brought to a triumphant 


conclusion, was the standing miracle 
of the contest. Had the wildest devo- 
tee of ‘Manifest Destiny ’ been asked 
beforehand to estimate the extent to,,, 
wliich our Government could boiTow 
money or incur debt to prosecute a 
Civil War which imperiled its ex- 
istence, he could hardly have gone 
beyond One Thousand Millions of 
Dollars — which was barely a third of 
the debt actually created ; and, when 
we consider also the State and local 
debts likewise incurred in raising and 
fitting out tlieir several contingents, 
the actual debt incurred was probably 
over Four Billions — the total expendi- 
ture in prosecuting the W ar on our 
side being considerably above that 
stupendous sum. 

The marvel of this acliievement is 
not dwarfed by the fact that the 
Rebels encountered even greater 
financial straits and struggled through 
kindred difficulties. They were fight- 
ing almost always on their own soil 
— they used railroads, &e., as though 
they were puttie property — nearly 
all their men of wm^ith and position 
either were or professed to he wholly 
devoted to their cause, and ready to 
contribute whatever tliey Iiad to its 
maintenance. They paid nothing as 
bounties to recruits, obtaining them 
by a relentless conscription ; their 
marches were hundreds of miles to 
our thousands. « On the ocean, they 
spent little or nothing ; while our out- 
lay for vessels, in building, equip- 
ping, and maintaining our ficets and 
naval SK’niaments, amounted to hun~ 

I dreds of millions of dollars. True, 
they were obliged to resort to irre- 
deemable paper earlier, while its 
depreciation pi’oceeded faster and 
much farther than ours; hut, hav- 
ing ceased to pay their soldiers, and 
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feeding tHem mainly by requisitions, 
tbey were able to prosecute tbe con- 
test after tlieir credit was gone and 
tbeir currency worthless ; whereas, 
had the time ever arrived when 
^ greenbacks’ would no longer buy ba- 
con, at some not absolutely intolera- 
ble price, that circumstance must 
have ended the "War. The South 
was not so rich nor so populous that 
an invading army might there sup- 
port itself, however amply provided 
with arms sind munitions. 

The rapid growth of our IsTational 
Debt is Bumniarily exhibited in the 
following table : — 

I860— June 30— total.... $64,769,703 

1861 “ “ “ 90,867,828 

1862 “ “ “ • 514 , 211,371 

1863 “ “ “ 1,097,274,360 

1864 “ “ “ ’ 1,740,036,689 

1 865— March 3 1st 2,423,437, 001 

1866 — Jan. 1 (less cash on 

hand) 2,749,491,745 

To ’make treasury notes, or any 
form of Government promise, a legal 
tender, is an exercfee of sovereign 
power which t>5,ily a great public exi- 
gency will justify, and which a states- 
man will hesitate long before resort- 
ing to ; but there are cases wherein 
no practical alternative exists; and 
ours was such a*case. 

The banks of the loyal States were 
forced to suspend specie payments in 
Decembey, 1861 — followed, of course, 
by the Treasury, whose heavy de- 
mands had been the primary cause 
of suspension. The act of Congress 
that authorized an issue of treasury 
notes, which should be a legal tender 
as money throughout the United 
States, was a natural consequence, 

** Virtual close of the War. But the paying' 
off and mustering out of our vast armies, the 
eettlement of outstanding bills, required— i- 


The amount first provided for was 
$150,000,000 ; but the aggregate is- 
sued was increased, under subsequent 
acts, till it exceeded $133,000,000, be- 
side a very large amount in notes i 
which bore interest and were payable ' 
at a specified early day. 

The general suspension of specie 
payment was instantly followed by a 
depreciation of the Currency-— in 
other words, the bank notes which 
formed the usual, recognized circula- 
ting medium wherein payments were 
made, sank in value below the coin 
they represented — the disparity being 
indicated by the premium at which 
gold could be purchased with irre- 
deemable paper. Throughout Janu- 
ary, 1862, this ranged from 1 to 6 
per cent. ; in February, its range of 
fluctuation, was within those extremes, 
or from 21- to If per cent. In March, 
April, and May— though the ‘ Legal 
Tender’ act had meantime been 
passed and the issue of treasury notes 
(or ‘greenbacks’) commenced — the 
range was from 1-| to 3|- per cent. ; 
but in June it mounted to 9'|- ; and 
in July (after McClellan’s failm’e be- 
fore Richmond) to 20|- per cent. In 
August, it fell off— varying from 12^ 
to lo^ ; but in September it mount- 
ed to 24|-, and in October to 36|- per 
cent. In Uovemher and December, 
it ranged between 29|- and 83|; but, 
in January, 1863- — under the dis- 
heartening influence of Burnside’s 
misfortunes at and near Fredericks- 
burg — it went up to 60 per cent. 
Here are its highest and lowest 
rulings during the two following 
years of anxiety and doubt— of alter- 
nate hope and despair ; 

as the next item indicates— nearly Eour Hun- . 
dred Millions more; raising our total Debt to 
about $2,800,000,000. Peb, 25, 1863, 
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By the pecuniary gauge thus af- 
forded, it appears that the very darkest 
hours of our contest — those in which 
our loyal people most profoundly de- 
spaired of a successful issue — were 
those of July and August, 1864; fol- 
lowing Grant’s repulse from Cold 
Harbor, the mine explosion before 
Petersburg, and during Early’s un- 
punished incursion into Maryland, 
and his cavalry’s raids up to Cham- 
bersburg and McConnellsbnrg. 

Two abortive efforts to open a door 
to accommodation between the belli- 
gerents were made during this gloomy 
period. One of these originated 
with certain Confederates then in 
Canada, one of whom wrote “ to the 
author of this wmrk, averring that 
Messrs. Clement 0. Clay, of Alabama, 
James P, Holcombe, of Virginia, and 
Geo, H. Sanders (the writer) would 
proceed to Washington in the interest 
of Peace, if full protection were ac- 
corded them. Being otherwise confi- 
dentially assured that the two former 
had full powers from Bichmond, Mr. 
Greeley forwarded the application to 
President Lincoln, urging that it he 
responded to, and suggesting certain 
terms of reunion and peace which ho 
pdged might be advantageously prof- 
fered to the Bebels, whether they 
should be accepted or rejected. The 
facts that an important election was 
then pending in Horth Carolina, 
wherein William W. Holden was an 


avowed anti-Davis and virtual re- 
union candidate for Governor, and 
that his triumph would be a stagger- 
ing blow to the Confederacy, were 
urged as affording special reasons for 
treating the Niagara overture in such 
manner as to strengthen the Peace 
Party in that and in other revolted 
States. The “ Plan of Adjustment” 
which he suggested that the Presi- 
dent might advantageously ofier, in 
case he should decide to make any 
offer, was as follows ; 

“1, The Umon is restored and declared 
perpetual. 

“2. Slavery is utterly and forever abolish- 
ed throughout the same. 

“ 3. A complete amnesty for all political 
offenses, with a restoration of all tlie in- 
habitants of each State to all the privileges 
of citizens of the United States. 

“4. The Umon to pay four hundred mil- 
lion dollars ($400,000,000) in five per cent. 
United States stock to the late Slave States, 
loyal and secession alike, to be apportioned 
pro rata^ according to their slave population 
respectively, by the census of 1860, in com- 
pensation for the losses of their loyal citi- ’■ 
zens by the abolition of Slaveiy. - Each- 
State to he entitled to its quota upon the 
ratification by its Legislature of this adjust- 
ment. The honds'^Eo he at the absolute dis- 
posal of the Legislature i^<M'esaid. 

“ 6. The said Slave States to be entitled 
henceforth to representation in the House on 
the basis of their total, instead of their Fede- 
ral population : the whole being now free. 

“ 6. A National Convention to be assem- 
bled so soon as msiy be, to ratify this adjust- 
ment, and make such changes in the Con- 
stitution as may he deemed advisable.” 

He added: 

“ I do not say thfH: a just peace i.s now at- 
tainable, tliough I believe it to Ife so. But I 
do say that a frank olfer by you to the in- 
surgents of terms which tlie hnpartial must 
say ought to be accepted, w'ill, at the worst, 
prove an ipraense and sorely needed advan- 
tage to the National cause. It may save us 
from a Northern insurrection. 

“ P. S. — Even though it should he deem- 
ed unadvisable to make an ofier of terms to 
the PkChels, I insist that, in any possible case, 
it is desirable that any olier they may bo 
•disposed to make should be received, and 
either accepted or. rejected, I beg you to 


July 5, 1864. . 
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invite those now at Niagara to exhibit tbeir 
credentials and submit their ultimatum. 

“h. o.” 

Tlie President lierenpon saw fit — 
alike to tlie surprise and the regret of 
Ms correspondent-— to depute him to 
proceed to ISfiagara, and there com- 
municate with the persons in question. 
He most reluctantly consented to go, 
hut under a misapprehension which 
insured the failure of the effort in any 
event. Though he had repeatedly 
and explicitly written to the President 
that he knew nothing as to what the 
Confederates in Canada might or 
would propose as a basis of adjust- 
ment, and did not greatly care (since 
the more unreasonable their proposi- 
tion, the better for the National cause), 
and had neither purpose nor desire to 
be made a confidant, much less an 
agent in the premises, it was expected 
on the President’s part that he was 
virtually and substantially to nego- 
tiate and settle the basis of a pacifi- 
cation with them ,* so that their visit 
to ’Washington was in efl’ect to be the 
result, and not the possible occasion, 
of adjustmei?tn and peace. This ex- 
'pectation was indicated' in a final 
note from the President, transmitted 
by his Private Secretary, Maj. Hay, 
with the message that sent him to 
Niagara ; but jts purport was mis- 
apprehended in view of his explicit, re- 
peated refusals to do more in the pre- 
mises than he the means of bringing 
the Coiiiederate agents to Washing- 
ton, provided they should prove to be 
responsibly accredited. The whole 
matter thus terminated ill failure 
and disappointment, with some ex- 
asperation on the Behel side, and 
very decided condemnation on the 
part of the Opposition, because of a 
final missive irom the President, 
couched in these terms ; 
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“Executive Maxsiox, ? 

“"Washington, July 18, 1864. y 
“ yb tohom it may eancern : 

“Any proposition which embraces the 
restoration of peace, the integrity of the 
whole Union, and the abandonment of Sla- 
very, and which comes hy and with an au- 
thority that can control the armies now at 
war against the United States, will be re- 
ceived and considered hy the Executive 
Government of the United States, and will 
he met hy liberal terms on substantial and 
collateral points ; and the bearer or bearers 
thereof shall have safe conduct both ways. 

“(Signed) Abraham Lincoln.” 

Messrs, day and Holcombe made 
the most of this in a public mani- 
festo, intended to ‘fire the Southern 
heart,’ and to disaffect those in the 
loyal States who were anxious for 
honorable peace at the earliest mo- 
ment. And there was a very wide- 
spread impression that the overture 
of the Confederates had not been 
met in the manner best calculated to 
strengthen the National cause and 
invigorate the arm of its supporters. 
In other words, it was felt that — 
since the overture originated with 
them — they should have been allow- 
ed to make tiieir own proposition, 
and not required in effect to make 
one dictated to them from om* side, 
however inherently reasonable. 

But, happily, another negotiation 
— even more irregular and wholly 
clandestine— had simultaneously been 
in progress at Pichmond, with a 
similar result. Pev. Col. James P. 
J aques, JSd Illinois, with Mr. J. P. 
Gilmore, of New York, had, with 
President Lincoln’s knowledge, hut 
without his formal permission, paid 
a visit to the Confederate capital 
on a Peace errand ; being allowed to 
pass through the lines of both armies 
for the purpose. Arrived in Pich- 
mond, they addressed a joint letter 
to Judah P. Benjamin, Secretary of 
State, requesting an interview with 
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President Davis, wliicli was accord- 
ed ; and a long, iamiliar, earnest col- 
loquy ensued, wlierein the Confede- 
rate chief presented his ultimatum in 
these terms ; 

“ I dcsiro pe.'ioe as rnucli as you do ; I 
deplore Ijloodahed as much as you do; hut 
I iCicl that not one drop of the hlood shed 
in tills War is on ‘my hands— I can look 
xip to iny God and say this. I tried all in 
my power to avert this War. I saw it coin- 
ing, and for twelve years I worked night 
and day to prevent it ; hut I could not. 
The North was mad and Wind; it would 
not let us govern ourselves; and so the 
War came : and now it must go on till the 
last man of this generation falls in his tracks, 
and his children seize his musket and fight 
our battle, Mmlm you achnowledge our right 
to self -gonernmeut. We are not fighting for 
Slmery. We are fighting for Indkpek- 
DBNOE ; and that or extermination we will 
toe.” 

Again, at parting, Mr. Davis bade 
them — 

“ Say to Mr. Lincoln, from mo, that I 
shall at any time be pleased to receive pro- 
posals for peace on the basis of our indo- 
pendence. It will be useless to approach 
me with any other.” 

Thus it was not only incontestably 
settled hut proclaimed, through the 
volunteered agency of two citizens, 
that the War must go on until the 
Confederacy should he recognized as 
an independent power, or till it should 
be utterly, finally overthrown. The 
knowledge of tins fiict was worth 


more than a victory to the National 
cause. Por, though the Confederate 
chiefs had ever held but one language 
onthis point— had at no time given, any 
one reason to believe that they might 
he reconciled to the Union — it was 
habitually assumed by the Opposi- 
tion in the loyal States that they 
were fighting not against the Union, 
but against Abolition ; and that they 
might easily be placated and won to 
loyalty, were hut the Democratic 
party restored to power. 


” Jolin. B. Jones, formerly editor of the 
Southern Monitor, Pliiladclphia, who returned to 
Ilia native South at the outbreak of the Rebel- 
lion, and obtained a clerkship in the Confederate 
War Department, in his ‘Eebel War-Clerk’s 
lliary,’ thus records an incident of Mr. 0. L. 
Yaliandigham’s brief sojourn in tiie Confederacy 
uiider the sentence of Gen. Burnside’s court- 
nwrliid ; — 

’I’if lSb3."~To-day, I saw the memoran- 
dum of Ur. Quid, of the omivcrsatiou held with 
Mr. V' idhmUighiun, for lilc in the archives. Me 
says, if w’c’ ca/n only hold otii this year, that the 
I’t'.ace party of the Forth would swe^ the Lincoh. 
tiynoiiy out of political existence. Ho seems to 
have thought tliat our cause was sinking, and 
feared we would suhmit ; w'hich would, of course, 
ho ruinous to M^par ty. But he advises strongly 


The Democratic Kational Conven- 
tion had been originally called** to 
assemble at Chicago on the 4th of 
July ; hut its meeting was, in June, 
postponed to the 29th of August; 
on which day, it there assembled, 
and was fully .organized, with Gov. 
Horatio Seymour, of Mew York, as 
President. The States not absolutely 
in the power of the Eebellion were 
fully and strongly represented but, 
in addition to the delegates, there 
was a vast conaturse of the mas- 
ter-spirits of the paiity, especially 
from the Western States, where hos- 
tility to the War was more pronounced 
and unqualified than at the East; 
while the ‘ Order of American 
Knights,’ ‘Sons of J^iberty,’ or by 


against any invasion of Pennsylvania; for that 
would unite all parties at the North, and so 
strengthen Lincoln’s h^j^ds that he would be abio 
to crusli all opposition, and trample upon the 
constitutional rights of the people. 

“ Mr. Tallandigham .said nothing to indicate 
that either he or the party had any other idea 
than that the Union would be recoovstructed un- 
der Democratic rule. The President indorsed, 
with his own pen, on tliis document, that, in re- 
gard to invasion of the Nortli, exporionco proved 
the contrary of what Mr. Vallandighani asserted. 
But Mr, Vallandighata is for restoring the Union, 
amicably, of course ; and, if it ciin not be so done, 
then possibly he is in favor of recognizing our 
ifldependence. Ho says any reconstruction 
which is not voluntary on our part would soon 
be followed by another separation, and a worse 
war than the present one." Jan, 12. 
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wIiateYer name tlie secret, oath-bound ' 
leagues of thorough-going sympathi- 
zers with Slavery and the Eebellion 
chose to be known to each other, 
were, by evident preconcert, on hand 
in extraordinary strength and in im- 
measurable virulence. Gov. H. Sey- 
mour— -who seems to have nursed 
secret hopes of achieving a nomina- 
tion for the Presidency — made an 
extreme anti-War address on assum- 
ing the chair; hut his polished sen- 
tences seemed tame and moderate hy 
comparison with the fiery utterances 
volunteered from hotel balconies, on 
street-corners, and wherever space 
could be found for tbe gathering of 
an impromptu audience; while the 
wildest, most intemperate utterances 
of virtual treason — those which would 
have caused Lee’s army, had it been 
present, to forget its hunger and rags 
in an ecstasy of approval — were sure 
to evoke the loudest and longest 
plaudits. For example, the ex-Rev. 0. 
Chamicey Burr, of Kew Jersey, thus 
set forth liis sympathy with the in- 
surgents : — 

“ We had no right to hum their wheat- 
fields, steal their pianos, spoons, or jewelry. 
Mr. Lincoln had stolen a good many thou- 
sand negroes ; but for every negro he had 
thus stolen he had stolen 10,000 spoons. It 
had been said that, if the South would lay 
down tlieir arniSj^ they would be received 
back into the Union. The South could not 
honorably lay down her arms, for she was 
fighting for her honor. Two millions of 
men had been sent d(i,wn to the slaughter- 
pens of t}»e South, and the array of Lincoln 
could not again be filled, neither hy enlist- 
ments nor conscription. If he ever uttered 
a prayer, it was that no one of the States of 
the Union should be contiuered and subju- 
gated.’* * 

Rev. Henry Olay Bean, of Iowa, 
said : 

“For over three years, Lincoln had been 
calling for men, and they had been given. 
But, with all the vast armies placed at Ids 
coimnaud, ho had failed Vfail6d/l!jiKix.m 1 1 ! 


FAILED ! ! ! ! Such a failure had never 
been known. Such destruction of human 
life had never been seen since the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib by the breatb of the 
Almighty. And still the monster usurper 
wanted more men for his slaugliter-peus. * 

* * Ever since the usurper, traitor, and 
tyrant, had occupied the Presidential chair, 
the Eepublican party had shouted ‘War to 
the knife, and the knife to the hilt !’ Blood 
had flowed in torrents ; and yet the thirst of 
the old monster was not quenched. His 
cry was for more blood.” 

Sucb, was tlie spirit of tbe ha- 
rangues which were poured forth oa 
every side thronghont the sittings of 
that Convention. Their substance 
was tersely though coarsely summed 
up in the remark of Judge Miller, of 
Ohio, that 

“Thoi'c is no real difference between a 
War Democrat and an Abolitionist. They 
are links of one sausage, made out of the * 
same dog.” 

FTone can say how many of the 
vast gathering who yelled assent to 
such utterances knew that they were 
suiToiinded by and mixed up with 
Rebel officers fresh from Canada, who 
had been sent here expressly to co- 
operate with certain domestic traitors, 
high in office in the secret organiza- 
tions aforesaid, in. the sudden muster- 
ing of a force, mainly of f American. 
Kuights’ (locally known as ‘ Illini’), 
which should first liberate the 8,000 
Rebel captives then held in Oainp 
Douglas, near that city ; thence rush- 
ing with rapidly augmented numbers 
to the achievement of a similar suc- 
cess at the prison-camp near India- 
napolis — ^thus raising the siege of 
Richmond and Atlanta by ‘ a fire in 
the rear’— but that such a conspiracy ^ 
had for weeks existed; that many 
then in Ohicago were heartily en- 
gaged in it ; and that, but for the ex- 
traordinary astuteness, vigilance, and 
energy, of Col T>. J. Sweet, then in 
command over Camp Dcmglas — there 
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would have been at least a desperate 
attempt to, execute the bloody pro- 
gramme — are facts which rest ou 
testimony too positive, and drawn 
from, too many independent sources, 
to be distrusted. But Sweet had 
mastered their secret, through the 
treachery of one or more who were 
trusted by the leaders, and had ac- 
cumulated such an array of force that, 
when the time came for striking the 
blow, its failure was so plainly in- 
evitable that a postponement was or- 
dered.^” 

A strong Committee of one from 
each State, whereof Hon. James 
Guthrie, of Kentucky, was chairman, 
blit 0. L. V allandigham, recently re- 
, tmuied from Canada, a master-spirit, 
having been chosen to construct a 
party platform for the canvass, that 
Committee in due time reported the 
following : — 

“ liesolmd, That in the future, as in. the 
past, we will adhere with unswerving 
lidelity to the Union under the Constitution, 
as the only solid lb uadation of our strength, 
security, and happiness as a people, and as 
a framework of government equally condu- 
cive to the welfare and prosperity of all the 
States, both Northern and Southern. 

“ Jtesolvecl, That this Convention does ex- 
plicitly declare, as the sense of the Aineri- 
cau people, that, after four years of failure 
to restore the Union by the experiment of 
war, during wliich, under the pretense of a 
military necessity of a war power higher 
than the Constitution, the Constitution itself 
has been disregarded in every part, and pub- 
lic liberty and private right alike trodden 
down, and the material prosperity of the 
country essentially impaired, justice, hu- 
maaity, liberty, and the public welfare de- 
mand that immediate efforts bo made for a 
eeinsatiou of hostilities, with a view to an ^ 
ultimate Convention of all the States, or ] 
other jieoc.eahlo means, to the end that, at i 

W eeks Later, with larger moans and a bet- , 
ter organization, the conspirators had prepared 
for an outbreak ou dm day of the Presidential 
Election ; but Swoot, fully apprised of their de- 
signs, pounced upon them on the night of Nov, 
6, makiug prisoners of Col G, St. Leger Gren- 


the earliest practicable moment, peace may- 
be restored on the basis of the Federal 
Union of the States, 

“ JSesohed, That the direct interference of 
the military authority of the United States 
in the recent elections held in Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, and Delaware, was a 
shameful violation of the Constitution ; and * 
the repetition of such acts in the approach- 
ing election will bo held as revolutionary, 
and resisted with all the means and power 
under our control, 

Sesolved, That the aim and object of the 
Democratic party is to preserve tlie Federal 
Union and the rights of the States unim- 
paired; and they hereby declare that they 
consider the Administrative usurpation of 
extraordinary and dangerous pow’-ers not 
granted by the Constitution, the subversion 
of the civil by military law in States not in 
insurrection, the arbitrary military arrest, 
imprisonment, trial, and sentence, of Ameri- 
can citizens in States where civil law exists 
in full force, the suppression of freedom of 
speech and of the press, the denial of the 
right of asylum, the open and avowed dis- 
I regard of State rights, the employment of 
unusual test-oaths, and the interference 
with and denial of the right of the people 
to bear arms, as calculated to prevent a 
restoration of the Union and. the perpetua- 
tion of a government deidving its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

“ Hesolved, That the shameful disregard 
of the Administration to its duty, in r&pect 
to our fellow-citizens who now and long 
liave been prisoneia^of war in a siifteriug 
condition, deserve the severest reprobation, 
on the score alike of puMJb interest and 
common humanity. 

“ JScsoZflefZ, That the sympathy of the 
Democratic party is heartily and earnestly 
extended to the soldiery of our army, who 
are and have been in the field under the flag 
of our country; and, in the event of our at- 
taining power, they will receive all the care 
and protection, regard and kindness, that 
the brave soldiers of the Republic have so 
nobly earned.” 

There were men in that Con vei iti on 
whose judgment did not approve this 
platform ; hut these were intent on 
thenominpjion of McClellan for Pres- 
ident, and feared to inj lire his chances 

fell, who had been John Morgan’s Adjutant, Col. 
Yincent [brother of Gen. M. M.] Marmaduko, 
Oapt. Oantrill, of Morgan’s old command, and 
several Illinois traitor.?, thus completely crush- 
ing out the conspiracy, just as it was on the 
point of Inaugurating civil war in the North. 
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by attempting to stem tbe torrent. 
In fact, tlie extreme “ P eace ” men, 
•wbo were hostile to McClellan, had 
^ from the first been intent on making 
a platform whereon a Major-General 
of the TJnion army could not credita- 
bly stand ; and they would seem to 
have succeeded. » 

The Convention proceeding to de- 
signate by ballot a candidate for 
President, Gen. McClellan received 
162 votes to 64 for others ; but seve- 
ral delegations now changed to Mc- 
Clellan ; so that the vote, as finally 
declared, stood 202i for McClellan 
to 23|- for Thomas H. Seymour, of 
Connecticut. Gov. H. Seymour had 
voted in’ his delegation for Justice 
Nelson, of the Supreme Court ; but 
his vote was swamped by a decided 
majority in that delegation for Mc- 
Clellan, which gave him the full vote 
of the State. McOlellau’s nomina- 
, tion was now made unanimous. 

The first vote for Vice-President 
showed 65^^ for James Guthrie, 54^ 
for Geo. IT. Pendfcton, of Ohio, 32| 
for Gov. Pcwell, of Ky., 26 for Geo. 
"W". Cass, of Pa., and 47-| scattering. 
As Mr. Pendleton had in Congress ' 
been an unswerving opponent of the 
War, and, as the “ Peace” men 
evinced anxigty for his nomination, 
Mr. Guthrie’s name was withdrawn, 
and Mr. Pendleton unanimously 
nominated. The* Convention soon 
dissolved, after providing that it 
might be reconvened if necessary. 

When the platform was read next 
• morning by the cooler millions 
throughout the land, whose hlood had 
not been fevered by the harangues 
of tbe ‘ Sons of Liberty,’ it was very 
widely felt by Democrats that the 

Sept 3, 


Convention had made an enormous 
and probably fatal mistahe ; while 
those supportersof Mr. Lincoln, who, 
a few weeks earlier, had scarcely 
hoped for success, and, even the day 
before, had regarded the issue as ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, laid down their 
morning papers in joyful confidence 
that their triumph was secure. So 
stupendous, so amazing a political 
blunder, had not been committed for 
the last twenty years. 

Directly on the back of tbis, the 
tidings were flashed over the country, 
“ Sherman has taken Atlanta ! ” 
“ Farragut has carried the defenses 
of Mobile I ” emphasized by a Procla- 
mation from President Lincoln for 
tbaiiksgiving in all the churches on 
the following Sabbath, with “the 
National thanks ” to Sherman, Far- 
ragut, Canby, and their associates, 
and salutes of 100 guns from every 
Navy Yard and naval arsenal*^ for 
Mobile, followed by like salutes 
from each military headquarters and 
military arsenal for Atlanta. It was 
in vain that Gen. McClellan attempt- 
ed to stem the swelling tide, so sud- 
denly evoked, by a letter of accept- 
I ance which was in effect a repudia- 
tion of the platform whereon he had 
just been placed. He said : 

“The Union was originally formed by 
the exercise of a spirit of conciliation and 
compromise. To restore and preserve it, 
the same spirit must prevail in onr councils 
and in the hearts of the people. The rees- 
tablishment of the Union, in all its integ- 
rity, is and must continue to he the indis- 
pensable condition in any settlement. So 
soon as it is clear, or even probable, tbat 
our present adversaries are ready for j)eac6 
upon the basis of the Union, we should ex- 
haust all the resources of statestnansliip 
practiced by civilized nations and taught by 
the traditions of the American people, con- 
sistent with the honor and interests of the 
country, to secure such peace, rSestablisli 
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tlie Union, and gnai'antoo for the future the 
corirstitufcioiiiil rights of every State. The 
Uiiiou is the one condition of peace. We 
ask no more. 

“ Let me add rvhatl doiiht not was, al- 
though unexpressed, the sentiment of the 
Convention, as it is of the peojjle they repre- 
sent : that, when anyone State is willing 
to return to the Union, it should be received 
at once, with a full guarantee of all its 
constitutional rights. If a frank, earnest, 
and pornistont eiiurt to obtain these objects 
should fail, the responsibility for ulterior 
consequences will fall upon those who re- 
main in arms against the Union; but the 
Union must be preserved at all hazards. I 
could iHjt look in the face my gallant com- 
rades of the army and navy who have sur- 
vived so many bloody battles, and tell them 
that their labors and the sacrifice of so many 
of our slain and wounded brethren had been 
in vain — that we had abandoned that Union 
for which we have so often periled our lives. 
A vast majority of our people, whether in 
the army und navy, or at home, would, as I 
would, hail with unbounded joy the perma- 
nent restoration of peace on the basis of 
the Union under the Constitution, without 
the effusion of anotlier drop of blood; 
but no peac& can he permanent without 
Union.''' 

Tlie great majority very j)roperfy 
recognized tUe Convention, not one of 
its candidates, as tlie authorized ex- 
pounder of the party’s principles and 
pui’jtoses, and the platform, not the 
letter of acceptance, as the authentic 
party tu’ced. Gov. Seward, called 
out by a procession of the Lincoln 
and Johnson Association of Wash- 
ington, pimgently said : 

“ Fellow Citizens: The Democracy at 
Chicago, after waiting six weeks to see 
whether this war for the Union is to succeed i 
or I'aik finally concluded that it would fail; 
find tlierel'oro went in for a nomination and 
plal fiirm to make it the sure thing by a ces- 
sation of hostilities and an abandonment of 
the contest. At Baltimore, on the contrary, 
We dotcrniineil that there should be no such 
tliimr !H failure; and therefore we went in 
to save the Union by battle to the last. 
^ihri’niaii. anJ. Fafrctgnlhnrie hwohed the boU 
iohh out <if the Ohiango nomination; and 
the elections in Vermont and Maine prove 
the Uiiltimorc nomiriutions stanch and 
sound. The i.ssue is thus squarely made up 


—McClellan and Dimnion^ or Lincoln and 
Union. Have you any doubt of the result 
on that issue? [Cries of ‘No!’ ‘No!’] 
Nor do /have any doubt. Many thanks, 
my friends, for this visit.” 

Gen. Fremont now withdrew his 
name from the Presidential canvass, 
saying: 

“ The Presidential contest has, in effect 
been entered upon in such a way that the 
union of the Republican party had become 
a pai’amonut necessity. The policy of the 
Democratic party signifies either separation 
or reestablishment with Slavery. The Chi- 
cago pdatform is simply separation. Gen. 
McClellan’s letter of acceptance is re- 
establishment with Slavery. The Republi- 
can candidate is, on the contrary, pledged 
to the reestablishment of the Union without 
Slavery; and, however hesitating his policy 
may be, the pressure of his party will, wo 
may hope, force him to it. Between these 
issues, I tliink that no man of the liberal 
party can remain* in doubt ; and I believe I 
am consistent with my antecedents and my 
principles in withdfawing — ^^not to aid in the 
triumph of Mr. Lincoln, but to do my part 
toward preventing the election of the 
Democratic candidate. In respect to Mr. 
Lincoln, I continue to hold exactly the senti- 
ments contained in my letter of acceptance. 
I consider that his administration has been 
politically, militarily, and financially, a 
failure, and that its Necessary continuance 
is a cause of regret for the cyi^ntry.” 

A few of tlie ultra “ Peace” men 
talked of repudiating McClellan be- 
cause of bis letter of acceptance ; and 
some, probably, refused on account 
of it to vote for bim ; but they finally 
ran no ticket : so that tbeir disaffec- 
tion bad scarcely a perceptible effect 
on the canvass, l^dt so the Buc^,‘essi ve 
victories of Sheridan in the Valley; 
wbicb did not serve to elect Lincoln 
and Johnson — that bad been already 
secured— but doubtless contributed 
to swell their popular and electoral 
majority. — — — 

The Autumn Elections opened, as 
usual, with Vermont wbicb gave a 
slight Eepiiblican -gain on the vote 
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of 1863 for Governor, and on the 
•whole ticket. Maine followed;” and 
here the Opposition claimed an en- 
couraging gain : the vote being* far 
'less than that drawn out by the vehe- 
ment contest of 1863, and the ma- 
jority reduced in proportion.** Both 
parties then held their breath for the 
returns from the October elections: 
Pennsylvania and Indiana having 
for an age been held to indicate, by 
the results of those elections, the 
issue of the pending Presidential 
canvass. Indiana now showed a 
change of 30,000 since 1862 ; *® elect- 
ing Governor Morton and carrying 
the Eepiiblican tickets throughout 
by over 20,000 majority, with 8 Be- 
publicaii to 3 Democratic Bepresent- 
atives in Congress-^a gain of 4 seats 
to the victors. The vote was heavy 
bej^ond precedent — swelled, the losers 
said, Tinfairly. Pennsylvania elected 
no State ofFicer this year by a gene- 
ral wte ; but her rej)resentatives in 
Congress — before 12 to 12 — were now 
15 to 9, with a Legislature strongly 
Eepublican in, both branches, and an 
average popular majority of 10,000 to 
15,000. Ohio, on the same day,** 
•went ‘ Union’ by a popular majority 
of 54,754 on Secretary of State ; 
while, instead of the 14 Democrats to 
5 Eepuhlicans cliosen in ’62 to repre- 
sent her in Congress, she now elected 
17 Eepuhlicans t® two Democrats. 
These results left little doubt that Mr. 
Lincoln would he reelected to the 
Presidency. 


But no election of that month was 
of more lasting consec|ueuce -than 
that held in Maryland ; ”* which State 
was now to adopt or reject the new 
Constitution which banished Slavery 
from her soil and withdrew the Eight 
of Suffrage from those of her citizens 
who had abetted the Rebellion. The 
Constitution was carried — and bare- 
ly carried — ^by the vote o'f her soldiers 
in the field : the total vote, as de- 
clared, being 30,174 /or, to 29,099 
against ratiiying; whereof the sol- 
diers gave 2,633 /or, to 163 against 
it. Had not the Convention enabled 
them to vote in their respective 
camps, the Constitution w' ould have 
been rejected by all but 2,000 major- 
ity — the vote in all the lower coun- 
ties — that is, in all but Baltimore, 
Cecil, and the western counties— 
showing heavy adverse majorities. 

The death of Eoger B. Taney, 
Chief Justice of the United States, , 
on the day which witnessed this re- 
sult, was a remarkable coincidence. 
Judge Taney had long been a main 
bulwai'k of Slavery, not only in 
Maryland, but tliroughout the Union. 
The Dred Scott decision is insepa- 
rably linked with his name. His 
natural ability, eminent legal attain- 
ments, purity of private character, 
fullness of years,** and the long 
period he had officiated as Chief 
Justice,** caused him 'to he regarded 
by many as a pillar of the State ; and 
his death at this moment seemed to 
mark the transition from the era of 


Jlcji. Dim. 

1863— Smith, 29,013 Eedtield, 11,962 

1864— Smith, 31,260 Eedfldd, 12,283 

” Sept. 12. 


TTnian. 

Smith, 231,210. 


Df.m. 

Armstrong, 


Union, Bern, 

*“ 1863 — Cony, 08,299 Bradbury, 60,583 
1864 — Gony, 62,389 Howard, 46,416 
1862— Beele. 118,511 Athoa, 128,160 
1864— Morton, 152,084 McDonald, 131,201 


4* Oct. 11-12. 

’’’Bom March 11, 1111. 

Appointed by Gen. Jackson, March, 1836, to 
succeed John Marshall, deceased. 
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Slavery to tliat of Universal Pree- 
dom. Tliongli lie Iield his office and 
discliargod its functions to the last, 
it v-as notorions that he did not 
and (with his views) could not sym- 
pathize with the Eepuhlic in her 
struggle {'.gainst rcd-]i{incled Treason. 
Originally an iiltra-Federalist, Slav- 
ery had transforjned him into a 
practi<jui disciple of Calhoun. 

The choice of Presidential Elec- 
tors Wfis made simultaneoxfsly'' in 
every State ; and the result was such 
as all iTitclLigent observers had for 
weeks anticipated, Gen. McClellan 
secured the Electoral votes of Mew 
Jersey, Delaware, and Kentucky — 
21 in all : the residue — 212 — ^were 
cast for Lincoln and Johnson. The 
only States wherein the voters were 
divided with a near approach to 
equality were ET ew York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Connecticut, Delaware, and per- 
haps Kew Hampshire, Hew Jersey, 
and Oregon. 

Ho election was held in the ten 
States whieli were or had been most 
completely under the sway of the 
Hebellion ; and, though Lincoln and 
Johnson electors were chosen in Ten- 
nessee, their vote was not accepted 
and counted by Congress. The ag- 
gregate poll in each loyal State was 
as follows : 

Lwcoxn. MoCu5t,i,AN, 

Maine, 72,278 47,736 

New Hampshire - 36,595 33,034 

Mass.^clmsetts 126,742 48,745 

Rhode Isliiud 14,343 8,718 

Oonnectient 44,693 42,288 

Vermont 42,422 18,825 

New York 36S.726 361,98(3 

New Jersey 60,723 68,014 

Ikmnsylvtinia 29(5,389 276,308 

Delaware 8,115 8,767 

Maryland 40,153 32,739 

Kentucky 27,786 64,301 

Ohio 266,154 205,568 

Taesday, Nor. 8. 

** Nevada chose throe electors, as she had 


Ltncot.n. McOi.eli.ah. 


i Indiana 


130,233 

Illinois 

189,487 

158,349 

Missouri 

72,991 

31,026 

Michigan 

85.352 

67,870 

Iowa 

87,331 

49,260 

Wisconsin 

79,564 

68,875 

Minnesota 

25,0(30 

17,375 

California 

62,134 

43,841 

Oregon 

9,888 

8,457 

Kansas 

14,228 

8,871 

West Virginia. . . 

vr, 9 9 S 

10,457 

Nevada 

9;826 

6,594 

Total 

... 2,213,665 

1,802,237 

Lincoln’s popul 

ar majority, 411 

,428. 

Fourteen of 

the States had autho- 

rized their soldiers in the 

field to 


vote ; those of Hew York sending 
home their ballots (sealed) to be cast 
by their next friends. Of course, no 
one can say how her soldiers voted. 
The vote of the Minnesota soldiers 
did not reach )ier State canvassers in 
season to be counted, and were pro- 
bably destroyed unopened. So with 
most of the Y ermont soldiers’ vote. 
Of the States whose soldiers voted so 
that their ballots can be distinguis^ied, 
the Army vote was returne(i as fol- 
lows : ^ 


Ohio 

Michigan. . 

Iowa 

Wisconsin. 
Kansas . . . 
California. 


Lincoln's majority, 85,461 — over 3 to 1. 

Great cl?anges in the composition 
of the House of liepresentatives 
necessarily attended this result : the 
new House ultimately comparing 
with the old as follows : 


Lincoln. 

McClellan, 

.. 

741 

.. 2,066 

690 

.. 243 

49 

..26,712 

12,349 

.. 2,SOO 

821 

.. 1,194 

2,823 

..41,146 

9,767 

.. 9,402 

2,959 

..15,178 

1,364 

. .11,372 

2,458 

.. 2,867 

543 

.. 2,600 

237 

.119,754 

34,291 


a right to do; but one of them failed to appear, 
and his colleagues did not fill his place. 



SXXVlITtli Congress. XXXIXth Consrrcss 
States, Hep.- Union. JOem. liep.-Union, Jbem. 


California 

. 3 

__ 

3 

. 

Connecticut. . . 

. 3 

1 

4 



Delaware ..... 

. 1 




1 

Illinois 

. 5 

9 

11 

3 

^Indiana 

. 4 

7 

8 

3 

fowa. . ....... 

. 6 



6 



Kansas 

. 1 



1 



Kentucky. .... 

. 4 

5 

4 

5 

Maine. ....... 

. 4 

1 

6 

. 

Maryland ..... 

. 4 

1 

’ 3 

2 

Massachusetts. 

.10 

__ 

10 



Michigan 

. 5 

1 

6 

— 

Minnesota .... 

. 2 

, 

2 

— 

Missouri. ...... 

. 5 

4 

8 

1 

New H ampsliire 2 . 

1 

3 

— 

New Jersey. . . 

. 1 

4 

2 

3 

New Y^ork. . . . 

.17 

14 

20 

11 

Ohio 

. 6 

14 

17 

2 

Oregon 

. 1 

. — 

1 


Pennsylvania. . 

.12 

12 

15 

9 

Rhode Island.. 

. 2 

: 

2 



Vermont 

. 3 

— 

3 


West Vii'ginia. 

. 3 

■ 

3 

— 

Wisconsin 

. 3 

8 

5 

1 

Nevada (new). 

•“ 

— 

1 

— 

Total 

100 

77 

143 

41 
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heated controversy as to the proper ineans 
and best mode of advancing the Union 
cause; but, on the di-stinct issue of Union 
or no Union, the politicians have shown 
their instinctive knowledge that tliere is no 
diversity among tlio people. In alfording 
the people tlie fair opportunity of showing, 
to one another and to the world, this firm- 
ness and unanimity of purpose, the election 
has been of vast value to the National cause.” 

He discouraged further attem23t3 
at negotiation with the insurgent 
leader,” as precluded by the fixed 
resolve on our side not to concede 
Disunion and on his to accept nothing 
less ; and added ; 

“ In presenting tlie abandonment of armed 
resistance to the National authority, on the 
part of the insurgents, as the only indis- 
pensable condition to ending the war on the 
part of the Gpvex'nment, I retract nothing 
heretofore said as to Slavery. I repeat the 
declaration made a year ago, that, ‘ while I 
remain in my present position, I shall not 
attempt to retract or modify the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, nor • shall I return to 
Slavery any person who is free by the terms 
of that Proclamation, or by any of the acts 
of Congress.’ If the peoixle should, by what- 
ever mode or means, make it an Executive 
duty to reenslave such persons, another, and 
not I, must be their instrument to perform it. 

“ In stating a single condition of peace, I 
me.an simply to say that the war will cease 
on the part of the Government whenever it 
shall have ceased on the part of those who 
began it.” 

The event of this session was the 
|)as3age, hy the required two-thirds 
vote, of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment abolishing and forever prohib- 
iting Slavery throughout the United ‘ 
States. This measure had been first 
submitted ” to the Senate by Mr. 
Henderson of Mo., and ado^xted in 
that branch by the strong vote of 38 
to 6 ; as follows ; 

Yeas — [Democrats in JtoZic.s,] 

Maine — Fessenden, Morrill. 

New Hampshiee — C lark’, Hale. 
Massachusetts — Sumner, Wilson. 

Eiiode Island — Anthony, Sprague. 
Gonnectiout — Dixon, Foster. 

Tekmont— Oollamer, Foot. 

New York — Harris, Morgan. 

New Jeesey— Ten Eyck. 


Note. — Some members ultlmntcly hemne nlienstpa 
from the party by whieh they were respectively elected ; 
some were unseiited us improperly returned; and sev- 
eral were elected from States formerly in revolt who 
were not admitted to seats; the above table confurms 
to the original returns. 


The XXXYIIItl^ Congress reas- 
sembled®’’ soon after the Presidential 
Election ; anSMr. Lincoln addressed 
to it his last Annual Message. Witla 
reference to the recent election, he 
said: 

“Judging by the recent canvass and its 
result, the purpose* of the people, within the 
loyal States, to maintain the integrity of the 
Union, was never more firm, nor more near- 
ly nnaniinous, than now. The extraordinary 
calmness and good order with which the 
millions of voters met and mingled at the 
polls give strong .assurance of this. Not 
only ail those who supported the Union 
ticket, so called, hut a great majority of the 
opposing party also, may be faiNy claimed 
to entertain, and to be actuated by, the 
.same purpose. It is an un.answerable argu- 
ment to tins effect-, tlmt no candidate for 
any office wli.atever, high or low, has ven- 
tured to seek votes on the avowal that he 
was for giving up the Union. There have, 
been much impugning of motives, and much 
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pEXXSTLVAXiA — Oowan. 

MAiiYEANn — Rmenly Johnson. 

'We.st Vu'.uinia — V an Winkle, Willey. 

Ohio — Sherman, Wade. 

Indiana — H enry S. Lane. 

ILLINOIS — Trumbull. 

MtssoTUiT — Brown, IlenderHon. 

MictrioAN — Cliandler, Howard. 

Iowa — Grimes, Harlan. 

'WisooNSusr — Doolittle, Howe. 

Minnrsota — R tunsey, Wilkinson. 

Kanbas— T. H. Lane, Pomeroy. 

OiiEGox — Harding, Nesmith. 

Oalifoknia — O oniies.s. — Totol, 38. 

Nays — [A ll r)eino(3rats.]| 

Dkeawaue — R iddle, Saulsbui'y. 

Kextijoky — D avis, Powell. 

Indiana — Ilendrioks. 

CALiFoiiSiA — MeDougall. — Total, 6. 

Not Voting. — Buckalew, Pa.; 'Wright, 
N. J. ; Hicks, Md. ; Bowden and Garlile, 
Va. ; Iviehardson, Hi. — all Democrats. 

But it failed^® in the House : Yeas 
95 ; Hays 66 — substantially, though 
not absolutely, a party division. Mr. 
Ashley, of Ohio — changing his vote, 
to enable him to do so — now moved 
a reconsideration ; and the subject 
went over to await the issues of the 
War and of the pending election of 
President. 

JHr. Lincoln, in his Message already 
quoted, now urged the House to con- 
cur with the Senate in adopting the 
Amendment — saying : 

‘‘'Without questioning tlio wi.sdom or 
patriotism of those who stood in opposition, 
I venture to recommend the reconsidera- 
tion and passage of the measure at the pres- 
ent session. Of course, the abstract ques- 
tion i.s not changed ; 'but. an intervoning 
election shows, almost certainly, that the 
nest Congress will pass the measure if this 
does not. lienee, there is only a question 
of time as to when the proposed Amend- 
ment will go to the States for their action. 
And, as it is to so go at all events, may we 
not agree that the sooner the better? It is 
not chiimed that the election has imposed a 
duty on nicmbcra to change? their views or 
tlufir votes, any further tlian, as an addi- 
tiuuitl ekiuicnt to ho considered, their judg- 
meiil may be affected by it. It is the voice 
of the peo[ile now, for the first time, heard 
upon the question. In a great National cri- 
sis, like ours, unanimity of action among 


those seeking a common end is very desira- 
\)le^ — almost indispensable. And yet, no ap- 
proach to such unanimity is attainable, un- 
less some deference shall be paid to the will 
of the majority, simply because it is the 
will of the majority. In this case, the com-^, 
mon end is the maintenance of the Union ', 
and, among the means to secure that end, 
such will, through the election, is most 
clearly declared in favor of such Constitu- 
tional Amendment.” 

Mr. Ashley accordingly called up'*' 
in the House his motion to reconsider 
the vote above given ; and the ques- 
tion was at length brought “ to issue 
. — a motion to lay it on the table 
having been defeated by 111 to 57 — 
when the reconsideration was or- 
dered : Yeas 112 ; Hays 57. The 
vote was then taken on concurring 
with the Senate in passing the 
Amendment, in the shape reported 
by Mr. Trumbull from the Judi- 
ciary Coinmiftee of the Senate — as 
follows : 

'■'•Beit resohed, &c., That the following 
article be proposed to the Legislatures of 
the several States as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which, 
when ratified by three-fourths of said Legis- 
latures, shall be «^ilid, to all intents and 
purposes, as a part of the said Constitution, 
namely'; ^ 

“Artiolk XIIL 

“Section 1. Neitlier Slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime, whereof tlie party shall have been 
duly convicted, .sliall exist within tlie Uni- 
ted States, or any place subject to their ju- 
I'isdiction. "■ ■ 

“ Sec, 2. Congress .shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” .. 

The House now concurred with the 
Senate, by the following vote': 

Yeas— [Democrats in Italm-.] 

MAiNK-*-Blaine, Perham, Pike, Rice. 

New Hamushike— P atterson, liollins. 

M.assaouusetts— Aliev, Ames, Baldwin, 
Bmitwell, Dawes, Eliot, Gooch, Humper, 
iiice, 'W. D. Vashburn. 

Rhode Iseand — Dixon, Jenekes. 

_ OONNEOTIOUT— Brandageo, Deming, .Eng- 
ZWi, J. H, Hubbard. 


'June 15, 


"Jan. 6, 13(36. 


Juu. 31. 
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Yermost — ^B axter, Morrill, ‘Woodbridge. 

Nisw York — A. W, Clark, Freeman 
Clark, Davis, Frank, Oamon^Grimold^ Mer- 
rich, Hotciildss, llulburd, Kellogg, Little- 
jolin, Marvin, Miller, Morris, Nelson^ Odell^ 
^-^^^Poirioroy, Radford^ Steela^y&n Valkenburg. 

■* .New Jersey — S tarr. 

Pennsylvania — Baily, Brooraall, Oof- 
froth. Uale, Kelley, McAllutcr., Moorhead, 
A. Myers, L. Myers, 0. O’Neill, Schofield, 
Stevens, Thayer, Tracy, Williams. 

^ Delaware — Smithers. 

Maryland — Cresswell, Henry Winter 
Davis, F. Thomas, Webster. 

West Virginia — Blair, Brown, Whaley. 

Kentiioky— Anderson, Randall, Smith, 
Yeaman. 

Ohio — Ashley, Eokley, Garfield, Eutch- 
ms^ Sohenok, Spaulding. 

Indiana— Oolfax, Dumont, Julian, Orth. 

Illinois — Arnold, Farnsworth, Ingersoll, 
Horton, E. B. Washburn e. 

Missouri — Blow, Boyd, Amy, Knox, 
Loan, McOlnrg, J. S. Rollins. 

Miohigan — A. 0. Baldwin, Beaman, 
Driggs, F. W. Kellogg, Longyear, Upson. 

Iowa — Allison, Grinnell, A. W. Hubbard, 
Kassoii, Price, W^ilson. 

Wisconsin — Oobb, Mclndoe, Sloan, 
Wheeler. 

Minnesota — Donnelly, Wiudom. 

Kansas — Wilder. 

Oregon — McBride. 

' Nevada — "VVorthington. 

Oal'ieoenia — Cole, Higby, Shannon. — 
Total, 119. 

Nays — [All Dtsnocrats.] 

Maine — Swe^it, 

New York — ^'Brooks, Ohanler, Kalb- 
fleisch, Kernan, Pruyn, Townsend, Wbird, 
Winfield, Ben. Wood, Fernando Wood. 

New Jeh-sey — Perry, W. G. Steele. 

Pennsylvania — Ancona, Dawson, Den- 
nison, P. Johnson, W. H. Miller, S, J. 
liandidl, Stiles, Strouso. 

Maryland — B. G. Harris. 

Kentuoky — Olay, Grider, Harding, Mal- 
lory, Wadsworth. 

Ohio — Bliss, Cox, Fijick, Wra. Johnson, 
Lona:, J. E. Morris, Noble, J. O’Neill, Pen- 
dleton, 0. 1. Wliite, J. W. White. 

Indiana — Cravens, Edgerton, Harring- 
ton, Holman, Law. 

Illinois — J. 0. Allen, W. J. Allen, Eden, 
O. M. Harris, Knapp, Morrison, *Robinson, 
Ross, Stuart. 

Wisconsin — J. S. Brown, Eldridge. 

Missouri— Hall, Scott. — Total, 66. 

Wot Voting — Luzear, Pa. ; Marcy, N. H. ; 
McDowell and V^oorhees, Ind. ; Le Blond 
and McKinney, Ohio ; Middleton and Ro- 
gers, N. J. — all Dcinocra.ts. 


[By tlie subsequent ratification of 
more than two-thirds of the States, 
this Amendment has become a part 
of the Bederal Constitution.] 

Several informal attempts at open- 
ing negotiations for the termination 
of hostilities were made in the course 
of this Winter — Hon. Francis P. 
Blair, of Maryland, visiting Bieh- 
mond twice on the Biibjoct, with the 
consent, though not by tbe recpiest, 
of President Lincoln. At length, 
upon their direct application, Messrs. 
Alex. H. Stephens, John A. Camp- 
bell, and Bobert M. T. Hunter, were 
permitted to pass Gen, Grant’s lines 
before Petersburg, and proceed to 
Fortress Monroe ; where they were 
met by Gov. Seward, followed, by 
President Lincoln;^® and a free, ftill 
conference was bad : but it resulted 
in nothing. The Confederate Com- 
missioners were not authorized to con- 
cede the reunion of the States ; Presi- 
dent Lincoln would treat on no other 
basis; so the parties separated as they 
met: and a great meeting was held*’^ 
at Bichmond on the return of those 
Commissioners, which was addressed 
by Gov. William Smith, of Vii'ginia, 
and by Jefferson Davis, who said : 

“In my correspondeiioe with Mr. Lin- 
coln, that functionary has always spoken 
of the United States and the Gonfederucy us 
‘our afflicted country;’ but, iu iny replies, 
I have never failed to refer to them as 
separate and distinct governments; and, 
sooner than we should ever be united again, 
I would be willing to yield up every thing 
I have on earth, and, if it were possible, 
would sacrifice my life a thousand times be- 
fore I would succumb.” 

He concluded by exhorting those at 
home, who were able to bear arms — 

“to unite with tliose already in tiie army 
in repelling tiie foe ; believing that tiieindiy 
we would compel the Yitnkees, iu less than 


Feb. 3, 1865. 
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tAvelve inontlis, to petitioii ns for peace Upon 
our own terms.” 

The loeeting imanimously 

^'■lieaohed, T^iat we, tlie citizens here 
assornblccl, do spurn, with the indignation 
due to so gross an insult, the_ terms on 
which the President of the United States 
luis otiored peace to the people of the Oon- 
iederato States. 

.Resolved, That the circumstances under 
which that proffer has been made add to 
the outrage, and stamp it as a designed and 
premeditated indignity to our people.” 

A “ War Meeting ” was held there 
three days afterward ; whereat E. M. 
T. Hunter presided, and addresses 
were made by Secretary J. P. Ben- 
jamin and others. This meeting 
likewise 

“ffirsohwcZ, 1. That the events which have 
occurred during the progress of the war 
liave but confirmed our oi‘iginal determina- 
tion to strike for our independence; and 
that, with the blessing of God, we Avill 
never lay down our anus until it shall luive 
been won. [Wild and long-continued cheer- 
ing followed the reading of this resolution.] 
Rt^solved, 2. That, as we believe our 
resources to be suHiciciit fur the purpose, 
w’o do not doubt that we shall conduct the 
‘Avar suc{io.ssfuny to that issue; and we 
liercby invoke the pe<tple, in the name of 
the holiest of all causes, to spare neither 
their blood nor their treasure in its mainte- 
nance and support.” . 


Mr. Lineolii’s Address, on his 
second inangnratioii “ as President, 
may fitly close this iiaal chapter of our 
political history. In its profoundly 
religious spirit, its tenderness, its 
undesigned solemnity, in view of 
the tritiinphS already achieved and 
the still more conclusive triumphs 
raticrudly anticipated and now just 
at hand, tlie reader will discern the 
thou un])wrceived but awful shadow 
of iin[)ending death ; 

. . “Fuu.ow-OouNTRYMEN~-At, this soconcl 
'.appeariug to take the oath of the Presidential 
there is less occasion for an extended 
address than there was at the first. Then, a 


statement somewhat in detail of a course to 
be pursued seemed fitting and proper. N ow, 
at the expiration of four years, dui-ing Avhich 
public declarations have been constantly 
called forth on every point and phase of the ^ 
great contest which still absorbs the atteip'^' 
tion and engrosses the energy of the nation, 
little that is new could he presented. 

“ The progress of our arms, upon which all 
else chiefly depends, is as well known to the 
public as to myself ; and it is, I trust, rea- 
sonably satisfactory and encouraging to all. 
With high hope for the future, no predic- 
tion in regard to it is ventured. 

“ On the occasion corresponding to this, 
four years ago, all thoughts were anx- 
iously directed to an iinpeiuling civil -war. 

All dreaded it. All sought to avert it. 
While the Inaugural Address was being 
delivered from this place, devoted altogether 
to the saving of the Union without w\ar, in- 
surgent agents were in the city, seeking to 
destroy it without war — seeking to dissolve 
the Union and divide the effects by nego- 
tiation. Both parties deprecated war ; but 
one of them would make war rather than 
let the nation survive ; and the otlier w'ould 
accept war rather than let it perish — and 
the war came. "One-eighth of the whole 
population were colored slaves, not dis- 
tributed generally over the Union, but 
localized in the Southern part of it. 
These slaves constituted a peculiar and « 
beneficial interest. AU knew that this in- 
terest was somehow the cause of the war. 

To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this 
interest was the ol!;^ect for hvhicli the insur- 
gents would rend the Unio;pi even by war; 
while the Government efaimed no jught to 
do more than to restrict the territorial en- 
largement of it. Neither party expected for 
the war the magnitude nor* the duration 
■wliich it lias already attained. Neither an- 
tici[)ate.d that the cause of the conflict might 
cease with, or even before, the conflict itself 
should cease. Each lo(51ved for an easier 
triumph and a result less fundamental and 
astounding. Both read the sumo Bible and 
pray to the same (h^d, and eaeii invokes llis 
aid against the other. It may seem strange 
that any men should dare to ask a just 
God’.s assistance in wringing their bread 
from the sweat of other meuks faces. 
But let us judge not, that we be not 
judged. ¥110 prayer of both could not be 
answered; that of neither has been an- 
swered fully. ^ The Almiglity has His own 
purposes. ‘ Woe unto the iv orld because of 
offenses ; for it must needs be that offenses 
come, but woe to that man by whom the 
.offense cometh,’ If we shall su]))) 0 se that 
American Slavery is one of tho.se offenses 
which, in the proviilence of God, must needs 
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come, but which, having continued throngb drawn with the lash shall be paid by an- 
His appointed time, He now wills to re- other drawn with the sword, as was said 
’’ move, and that He gives to both hTorth and three thousand years ago, so still it must he 

South this terrible war as the woe due to said, ‘The judgments of the Lord arc true 
those by whom the offense came, shall we and h’ighteous altogether.’ 

^sdiscern therein any departui*e from those “With malice toward none, with charity 
l)ivine attributes which the believers in a for all, with firmness in the right as 
loving God always ascribe to him? Fondly God gives us to see the light, let _ us 
f do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this strive to finish the work we are in, to bind 

mighty scourge of war may speedily pass up the hTation’s wounds, to care for him 
away. Yet if God wills that it continue who shall have borne the battle and for bis 
until all the wealth piled by the bondmau’s widow and his orphan, to do all which may 
two hundred andiifty years of unrequited toil achieve and cherish a just and a lasting 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 


! 

i 


XXXI. 

HOOD’S TEXXESSEE CAMPAIGX. 

Gen. Thomas had been detached have changed the orders under which 
hy Gen. Sherman from his main lie seemed to be acting.” 
army in Georgia, and sent back to Thomas had probably quite as 
assume chief command in Tennessee, many men under his command as 
in doubt as to what w^re Hood’s real Hood led across the Tennessee — 
intentions. It was obvious enough counting all between Knoxville and 
that his eccentric movement to the Memphis, he may have had more, 
north and north-west was intended But they were mainly fragments of 
to compel a corresponding movement brigades and regiments, dispersed 
on our part, and thus deprive ns of all over a wide region, holding posts 
the fruits of ShermMi’s Atlanta cam- which could not well be evacuated, 
paign ; but suppose we refused to be guarding large depots of supplies, 
thus tolled out of Georgia, and across and watching railroad bridges and 
the Tennessee, what then ? Sher- trestles which Hebei guerrillas and, 
man could not determine; so he ‘bushwhackers’ were lurking to burn, 
gave Thomas the widest discretion, while their loss might involve that of 
if Hood should push boldly into the war-wasted Tennessee itself. Xearly 
heart of Tennessee, he waste he re- everything consumed by our armies 
eisted, beaten, and driven out ; if in their quarters was now brought 
he should turn upon Sherman, he by rail from the hanks of the Ohio, 
was to bb followed circumspectly but 

closely. Forrest, with a large body of light 

Grant, in his camp before Eich- cavalry, preluded Hood’s advance, 
mond, could hardly realize that Hood Crossing the Tennessee nearWater- 
was moving on Nashville, “ which loo, he suddenly presented ‘ liimself 
seemed to me,” says he in his report, at Athens, Alabama, held by Col. 
“ to be leading to his certain doom. Campbell, llOtli IT. S. colored, with 
At all events, had I the power to 600 men. Investing the town, he 
command both armies, I should not’ opened with a 1.2-pounder battery on 
___ ___ » Sept. 23, 1864. 
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tlie fort ; sending in two different | 
snrnmonses, whicK were declined; j 
tlien soliciting and obtaining a per- 
sonal inteiwiew with Campbell; at 
wliicli tlio latter allowfid^ himself 
to be convinced ” that it Tvas nseless 
to hold out, and ingloriouslj gave 
np, just 30 miiintes indor to the arri- 
val of the 18th Miehigaii and 102d 
’Oljio to reenforce him; compelling 
them also to succumb, after a sharp 
contest. Forrest now raided north 
to Pulaski, destroying the railroad 
and capturing a fortified post by the 
way ; skirmishing heavily ail day “ at 
Pulaski; but Gen. Koussean was 
here, and had hastily collected such 
a force that an assault would have 
been madness; so Forrest drew off 
eastward and struck the Chattanooga 
railroad* near Tnllalioina and De- 
chercl, doing it some damage ; hiit 
Eousseau had moved rapidly around 
by rail through Nashville, and again 
confronted him at Tullahoma ; while 
Gen. Steodmaii, leading 5,000 men, 
crossed the Tennessee from northern 
Georgia, and advanced upon him 
from the south-west ; Morgan’s divi- 
sion of the 14th coi’ps moving 
simultaneonsly from Atlanta to co- 
operate in enveloping and crushing 
him. 

All in vain. Forrest turned on his 
track, and pushed south-east to Fay-r 
etteville; there dividing his forces 
and sending Buford, with 4,000 men, 
to summon Huntsville,'* and then 
Athens, Ala.; while he, with 3,000, ' 
swc^pt nortli-west to Columbia; threat- 
ening that place, but not assaulting 
it ; for by this time Eoiisseau, with 
4,000 mounted men, was coming after 
liira from Nashville ; while Gen. 0. 0. 
Wasbburne, with 3,000 cavalry and 


1,500 infantry, was steamiiig up the 
Tennessee to join in the hunt ; and 
Lt.-Com’r Forrest, with several gnn- 
hoats, was patroling that river in ^ 
Alabama, on tlie lookout for his rer"' 
appearance hurrying southward. 

Buford tried to carry ® Athens, 
Ala. ; which was firmly held by Lt.- 
Col. Slade, T3d Indiana, wbo repulsed 
him handsomely ; when he drew off 
westward and escaped ’ over the Ten- 
nessee at Brown’s ferry. 

Forrest had now enemies enough 
encircling him to have eaten all Ids 
horses ; but, destroying five miles of 
the railroad, and paroling’ his prison- 
ers, he sped south-west through 
Mount Pleasant and Lawrenceburg, 
and got safely across tlie Tennessee 
at Bainbridgo; liaving’ inflicted innch 
injury, kept busy many times his 
number of men, worn out a good 
many of onr shoes, taken at least 
1,000 prisoners, and escaped with 
very little loss. « 

Hood, who had meantime been 
operating, and «ontinued for a fort- 
night longer to operat^j, pn Sherman’s 
line of communications nearly up to 
Chattanooga, and had thence moved 
westward, as we have seen, into 
northern Alabama, next demonstra- 
ted® in considerable force against 
Decatur — being the point at which 
the railroads cross tlio Tennessee 
which tend eastward to Chattanooga, 
westward to Memphis, anti north- 
ward to Nashville. lie found liere 
Gen. Gordon Granger, with a con- 
siderable*' force, which he pressed for 
several days ; establishing a line of 
rifle-pits within 500 yards of the 
defenses; intrenching strongly, and 
threatening an assault ; but using no 
guns, and being rougbly bandied in 


^ Gen, Thoinas’a oilicial report. * Sept. 27. < Sept 29. ® Oct. 5. " Ocfc.'i-.3. "~Oct. i * Oct. hk 
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a sol’tie,® wherein a part of the garri- 
son gained the rear of the rifle-pits 
on his left ; clearing them and taking 
>^120 prisoners. On that day, one of 
She batteries on his right was carried 
and spiked by Col. Morgan’s 14th 
U. S. colored, with some loss; and 
he drew off westward next evening. 

The pressure on Decatur was a 
feint to cover his crossing farther 
\vest;- which was soon effected near 
Florence, in spite of resistance by 
Gen. Croxton’s brigade of cavalry, 
there picketing the river. Mean- 
time, Forrest, moving eastward from 
Corinth, Miss., through Paris, Tenn., 
with 17 regiments of cavalry and 9 
guns, had struck the Tennessee at 
Johnsonville, an important depot 
connected by railroad with Nashville, 
and a chief reliance of that city for 
supplies ; defended by Col. C. R, 
Thompson, 12th U. S. colored, with 
, 1,000 men, aided by Lt. E. M. King 
with' three gunboats; and several 
days’ sharp fighting ensued ; the 
enemy ultimately dTawing off, upon, 
the approach -by rail of Gen. Scho- 
field with his 23d corps from Nash- 
ville ; hut not till — our mariners 
having been worsted in a fight with 
Forrest’s cavalry — our commanders 
had fired their, gunboats and trans- 
ports, lest they should fall into the 
enemy’s hands; and the flames had 
extended to the stdres on the levee 
and tlie commissary’s and quarter- 
master’s depots, involving a loss of 
01,500,000 worth of provisions, &c., 
just when they could worst fle spared. 
Gen. Thomas reports this destruction 
needless and unjustifiable. 

It being no longei* doubtful that 
Hood — who had been reenforced by. 
part of Dick Taylor’s army from 
Oct. 28. 


below— -was about to follow his van- 
guard across tlm Tennessee — Gen. 
Thomas directed a concentration of 
the 4th and 23d corps on Pulaski, 
with intent to impede rather than 
seriously dispute the Kebel advance 
on Nashville. Hood’s infantry, ac- 
cording to our best advices, now 
exceeded* 40,000 ; his cavalry were 
12,000, well equipped, in high spirits, 
under their boldest and most sldllful 
leader; so that, including artillery, 
the entire Rebel force, well concen- 
trated, was not far from 55,000 men. 
Many of these were Tennesseans 
and Kentuckians, long exiled, who 
had come home to stay, alive or dead. 
To oppose these, Thomas had in 
hand the 4th corps, Gen. Stanley, 
12,000; the 23d, Gen. Schofield, 
10,000; and 8,000 cavalry, under 
Hatcher, Croxton, and Capron— in all 
30,000 men. He may have had as 
many more, scattered over the wide 
region under his command ; hut, to 
concentrate these, he must abandon 
such po.sts as Chattanooga, Stevenson, 
Hmitsvilie,I)eeatnr, Athens, <fec., and 
in effect relinquish more to the ene- 
my than they could hope to win by 
a victory. He knew that time was 
on his side — that, if he fell hack to 
Nashville, showing a firm front that 
would compel Hood to keep his 
army together, onr strength would 
be constantly augmenting, while the 
enemy must be steadily weakened. 
There W’’as a, more brilliant alterna- 
tive, but he chose to bo safe. 

While Sherman remained near 
Kingston; Ga., menacing his flank, 
and rear. Hood seemed to linger on 
the Tennessee; possibly deeming the 
odds against him too great ; perhaps 
not yet fully provided and equipped 


“Oct 28 -Nov. 0. 
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for liis great venture. At length, a 
dispateli from Sherman" apprised 
Thomas that the former had cut 
loose from hishase and started south- 
ward from Atlanta on his Great 
March ; and no sooner had the tid- 
ings reached Hood, still at Florence, 
Ala., where he had a pontoon bridge, 
"with part of his force on either side, 
of the river, than the crossing of his 
remaining corps commenced ; while 
his van, already over, moved through 
Waynesboro’ and Lawrenceburg on 
Hasbville.’® 

Hood’s army was organized in t1 iree 
corps, under Maj.-Gen. H. F. Cheat- 
ham, Lt.-Gens. A. P. Stewart and S. 
H. Lee, beside his strong cavalry corps 
Tinder F orrest. Each corps was com- 
posed of three divisions : Maj.-Geiis. 
Cleburne, Loring, Bate, E. Johnson, 
and Buford, being the best known of 
their commanders. Thomas had hut 
five divisions of infantry at the front ; 
hut he had collected several more be- 
fore the stniggle was brought to a 
final issue. 

Gen. Schofield, at Pulaski, now 
fell back, by order, on Columbia; 
where his corps was concentrated,** 
as was most of Stanley’s ; while Gen. 
Granger withdrew the garrisons from 
Athens (Ala.), Decatur, and Hunts- 
ville, retiring on Stevenson. The 
force left at J ohnsonville nowevacuat- 
ed that post, withdrawing to Clarks- 
ville. When the enemy appeared 
before Columbia, decliniug to assault, 
but evincing a purpose to cross Duck 
river above or below, Gen. Schofield 
withdrew across that stream ; and 
on learning that the Rebels had cross- 
ed six miles above, directed Gen. 


Stanley to follow Ins trains to Spring 
Hill; where he arrived just in time to 
save them from Forrest’s cavalry, 
which was close upon, them, but , 
which he drove off; being assailed;' 
soon afterward, by a much stronger 
force, including infantry, with which 
he fought till dark ; barely holding 
the road whereby Schofield must 
make good his retreat. 

Schofield, with Ruger’s division, 
had been kept awake all day by the 
enemy’s efforts to cross Duck river at 
Columbia ; repulsing, with heavy loss 
to them, their repeated attempts to 
do so. When night fell, he resumed 
his movement; brushing aside the 
Rebel cavalry who infested the road, 
and finding at Spring Hill the enemy 
bivouacking within half a mile of his 
line of retreats He did not choose 
to have any difficulty with them just 
tlien ; hut pushed on with his entire 
command ; and, after fighting all day 
and marching 25 miles during the 
following night, he got into jjosition 
at Fkankliit eafiy on the 80th. His 
cavalry moving on te Lewisburg 
pike, several miles eastward, had en- 
countered no enemy. Time being 
absolutely required to save our trains, 
which choked the road for many 
miles, Schofi.eld halted on the south- 
ern verge of the village, throw up a 
slight breastwork, and proposed to 
stop, while his t?ain should be got 
over the Ilarpeth and fairly on its 
way to jSTasliville. 

Franklin is situated in a bend of 
the Harpeth, which here rudely de- 
scribes the north and east sides of a 
square, which was completed by our 
Hues of defense. These were held 


“ Dated Oartorsville, Ga., Hoy. 12. 

^ Hov. H. 

'Ikooiaa saya : “ Had the enemy delayed Ids 


‘advance a week or ten days longer, I would 
have been readytompethim at some point south 
of Dud? river.” “Hov. 21. Nov. 27-8. 
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by two divisions of Ins own and all ] 
three of the 4th (Stanley’s) corps — the 
■whole reported at 17, 000, and certain- 
ly nbt much exceeding that number. 
As the ground rises from the stream, 
the position “was of little worth, save 
as its flank! were protected by the 
river.’* 

Hood’s army, arriving later, Was 
not ready for the onset till 4 p. m, ; 
when, at the word of command, the 
charging lines* swept on. 

Hood had delayed the attack till 
all his forces could be brought up ; in- 
tending to crush fn our front at the 
•iirst onset by the sheer weight of his 
assault. Stewart’s corps was on his 
right, next the Ilarpeth; Cheatham’s 


on his left, reaching w-estward to tlio 
angle of our defenses ; Lee in reserve 
behind them j though Johnson’s di- 
vision of Lee’s corps was thrown to 
the left during the engageniont; the 
cavalry was on both flanks ; Forrest, 
•with most of it, on the right. “Break 
those lines,” shouted Hood to his men, 
“ and there is notliiiig more to with- 
stand you this side of the Ohio river !” 
Many Tennesseeans were no%v for the 
■first time in weary months within 
sight of their homes ; one General 
(Carter) fell mortally wounded -witli- 
in a few rods of his own house, Geu. 
Schofield watched the progress of the 
battle ffoni Fort Granger, across the 
Ilarpeth. 

Though Schofield’s command num- 
bered nearly if not quite 20,000 men, 
a good part of it was already across 
the river, guarding the trains and 
our left flank, while two divisions 
held the lines guarding our right ; 
so that all the force directly con- 
fronting the E-ebel advance hardly 
niirabered 10,000. Of these, two 
brigades of the 2d (W agner’s) divi- 
sion of the 4th (Stanley’s) corps were 
thrown out in our front, holding some 
slight works a few Imndred yards 
in advance of our general line; the 
key of which was Garter’s hill, a gen- 
tle eminence, across which ran the 
Columbia pike through Franklin to 
Hashville. Behind that hill stood the 
1st (Opdycke’s) brigade of Wood’s 
2d division in reserve. 

The Hebei charge wms so im- 


“ Gen. Hood, in a personal reminiscence of this 
conliict, fairly said; 

“ The works of the enemy were so hastily 
constnietocl tliat, while he had a slight abatis in 
front of a part of his line, there was none on his 
extreme right.” ■ . ■ 

Yet, slight as they wer{), these defenses were 
of incalculable value, A veteran who fought 


behind them said, “Such a line at the Ohicka- 
mauga would have given us a victory.” ’T is 
sad that, after all wo have spent on 'We.st Point, 
we should have had to learn this simple lesson 
at a cost of 200,000 lives and Two .Billion.s of 
money. The Turks had mastered it when they 
last defended Silistria against the Russians, 
years ago. 
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petiious, as well as so lieavy, tliat it 
was scarcely cliecked by tbe ad- 
vanced works lield too long by tbe two 
brigades aforesaid, but swept over 
Ibem like a torrent, Imrlingback our 
men in tumultuous rout, taking 
many prisuTiers, and driving tbe re- 
sidue riglit through tbe center of our 
luain line, \rbicb not merely opened 
to receive them, but kept wddeuing 
after thej'’ bad rushed past. In an 
instant, the wings next that pike of 
the 2d and 3d divisions of tbe 23d 
(Cox’s) corps recoiled before tbe 
enemy’s charge ; tbe bill was lost, 8 
of our guns taken, and tbe Kebel flag 
planted in triumph on our breast- 
works, as tbe exulting victors, having 
passed over them, hastily formed on 
the inside, intending to follow up their 
triumph. Caissons as well as men 
streamed wildly to the bridges, sup- 
posing the day utterly lost and no- 
thing left to do but save from tbe 
wreck as much as possible. 

First brigade ! forward to tbe 
works 1” rang out tbe steady voice of 
Opdycke, as tbe rabble rout swept 
by ; lie riding rapidly forward as tbe 
bayonets of bis men came down to a 
charge, flashing back tbe rays of tbe 
settiiig sun. Swiftly, steadily, grand- 
ly, that brigade rushed upon the foe 
a brief but bloody struggle ensued ; 
and at its close no Rebel remained 
upon or inside of tbe works but tbe 
dyad and wa'junded, with 300 prison- 
ers. Our guns were recovered; 10 
Rebel battle-flags taken; onr line 
'Was restored, and Opdycke’s bead- 
(juHrt:ers established here on tbe pike ; 


An oiliftal reeommoiidatiou to promotion, 
iinl(ir-f'i) iiy (-Jon. ThomaR, thus testifies : 

‘‘ Aft till! battle of Franklin, Opdycke [formerly 
Col, I2.jth Oiiio] displayed the very highest 
qnaliLlea as a coinmanclor. Itia not saying too 
mncii to declare that, hut for the skillful dis- 
positioas made by Gun. Opdycko [all of which, 


and here they remained till tbe last 
shot was fired that night. 

Onr defenses bad been regained as 
much: by surprise as by valor — tbe 
enemy not expecting a countercharge/ 
—they must now be held by valor 
alone. Exasperated rather than dis- 
concerted, Hood tlirewdieavy masses 
against tbe lost breastworks, hoping 
to retake them before they coulii he 
adequately manned ; while Opdycke, 
first exhausting all the shots in his 
revolver, employed it as a club to 
drive up stragglers to the help of his 
heroic brigade; and, when be bad 
broken the pistol, he dismounted and 
borrowed a musket, which he found 
even more efficient in the work of per- 
suasion ; driving skulkers out of the 
reserve fort iirwhicli they had souglit 
and found comparative safety/ ’’ Of 
course, bis efforts and those of his men 
werenobly supported by others — there 
being ample scope and work for all. 

The battle raged fiercely till 10 p. 
M. ; the enemy shifting gradually to 
our right and attecking on tbe flank ; 
where they were more^^pecially con- 
fronted and repelled by Stanley’s 
Ist division, Gen. Hatlian Kimball. 
But our lines were never again 
broken ; assault after assault being 
repulsed with great lass to tbe assail- 
ants and smaller to tbe defenders ; 
until the enemy desisted ; and then, 
a little after juidnight — our trains 
being by this time well on tlmir way 
— our men quietly drew out of their 
defenses, and followed; until, about 
noon, ourVeary, sleepless heroes ■were 
safe wnthin the defenses of Hashville. 


wag doD6 entirely on his own judgment), tho 
pyomptnegs and readiness with which he brought 
his command into action at the critical and de- 
oisivo moment, and the signal personal gallantry 
he displayed in a counter assault on the enorny, 
when he had broken our lines, disaster in, stead 
of victory would have fallen onus at Franklin.” 
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Forrest liad followed sharply since 
daylight, hut to no purpose. 

Our loss in this sanguinary en- 
counter was officially reported at 189 
’%illed, 1,033 wounded (including 
Maj.-Gen. D, S. Stanley, severely), and 
1,104: missing (many of these doubt- 
less wounded also, and nearly all 
captured) : total, 2,326. hTot a gun 
was left behind in our retreat, 

Gen. Thomas reports the Rebel loss 
in this struggle at Ij'TSO killed, 3,800 
wounded, and 702 prisoners: total, 
6,2.52. 

Hood, in a conversational account 
of the battle, says : 

“The struggle lasted till near midnight ; 
when the enemy abandoned his works and 
crossed the river, leaving his dead and his 
’wounded in our j)Ossessioii. Never did 
troops light more gallanti'y. During the 
day, I was restrained froBi Using my artil- 
lery, on account of the women and cliildren 
remaining in the town. At night, it was 
massed, ready to continue the action in the 
morning; but the enemy retired, Wocap- 
' tnred about a thousand prisoners, and sev- 
eral .Stands of colors. Our total loss, in 
■ killed, wounded, and prisoners, was 4,500. 
Among the killed Aver^g Maj.-Gen. P. R. 
Olebiirne, Brig.-Gens. Gist, John Adams, 
Strahl, and Gl anbury. Maj.-Gen. Brown, 
W'ith Brig.-Gens. Carter, Maniganlt, Quarles, 
Cocdcrell, and Scott, were wounded, and 
Brig.-Gen. Gordon captured. The number 
of dead left by the enemy on the field indi- 
cated that his loss wa.s equal to or near our 
own. The next morning at daylight — ^the 
wounded being .oared for and the dead 
buried — we moved forward toward Nash- 
ville; Forrest with his cavalry jmrsnxng the 
enemy vigorously.” 

The Shss of Pat. Cleburne — ‘tbe 
Stonewall Jackson of the West’ — 
wmuld of itself have been, a Rebel 
disaster. He wms an Iri^man by 
birtl), who bad served as a private in 
the Britisli army ; and wbo left be- 
liind him no superior as a rongb andj 
ready fighter. By tbe carnage of' 
this day, Hood’s army -was depleted ] 
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of a full sixth, not of its numbers, 
but of its eftective force' — a loss 
which it had no means of rejxlacing. 

Hitherto, Thomas b ad resisted very 
considerable odds ; but, when Hood 
sat dowu before Hash ville, the case 
was bravely altered. The Rebel 
army bad by this time been reduced, 
by the casualties and liardships of an 
offensive and unseasonable campaign, 
to 40,000 at most ; A. J. Smith’s 
command, transported from Missouri 
on steamboats, liad just arrived, and 
been posted on our right ; wliile Gen. 
Steedraan, with 5,000 of Sherman’s 
men and a Black brigade, had come 
up by rail from Chattanooga. Add 
the garrison of Hashville, and a divi- 
sion organized from the employes 
of the quartermaster’s, commissary’s, 
and railroad departments, now work- 
ing diligently on the defenses, and it 
was clear that Thomas’s infantry out- 
numbered that which affected to be- 
siege him, ill a city whicdi had already 
been extensively fortified. Still, he 
was BO deficient in cavalry that he 
paused to mount a few thousand men 
before challenging the enemy to a 
decisive conflict. This perplexed G en. 
Grant; who, chafing at the idea of 
such a display of Rebel audacity in 
the heart of Tennessee, had left his 
camp on the James and reached 
Washington on his way west-ward, 
when he was met by telegraphic re- 
ports which convinced him that his 
Tennessee lieutenant, like Sheridan, 
needed no supervision. 

Thomas, reluctant to relax his hold 
on the railroad to Chattanooga, had 
left Gen. Rousseau, with 8,000 men, 
in Fortress Rosecrans, at Murfrees- 
boro’: the railroad being further de- 
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fended by a block-lionse at Overall’s 
creek, five miles north, which was at- 
tacked’" by Bate’s division of Cheat- 
ham’s corps, but firmly held till Oen. 
Milroy, witli three or four regiments, 
came out from Murfreesboro’, and re- 
pelled the assailants. During the 
next three days, a division of Lee’s 
cor])S and 2,500 of Forrest’s cavalry 
reenforced Bate, and Fortress Rose- 
crans was threatened, but not really 
assaulted; Buford’s cavalry finally 
shelling and charging®* into Mur- 
freesboro’, but being promptly driven 
out by a regiment of infantry. The 
Rebel cavahy moved hence north to 
Lebanon, and threatened to cross the 
Cumberland, but found it patroled by 
. gunboats and drew off. Gen. Milroy, 
being this day sent out from Mur- 
freesboro’ with 1 regiments of infan- 
try, attacked the Rebels on the Wil- 
keson pike, driving them and taking 
207 prisoners, with 2 guns; losing 
30 killed and 175 wdunded. 

Hood had established®® his lines 
south of Nashville, with his salient on 
Montgomery hill, opposite our center, 
and but 600 yards distant, Wilson, 
W'itli cavalry, was across the river at 
Gallatin, watching for raiders from 
Forrest’s command And now en- 
sued a week of severe cold, wherein 
])oth armies were nearly torpid : the 
Rebels, worse clad and more ex- 
posed, probably suffering more sensi- 
bly. When at length the temperature 
softened,®® Thomas issued orders for a 
general advance on onr right next 
day ; to cover which, Gen. Steedman, 
on our left, sharply and successfully 
attacked the enemy’s right that even- 
ing : pushing it hack toward Hood’s 
center, and causing a movement from 
that center to its support. 


OOHELIGT. 

Morning broke®* auspiciously. The 
weather was still mild, and a dense 
fog, lasting till near noon, concealed 
our movements. Gen. A. J. Smith, 
with his thinned corps, with Wil-/-' 
son’s cavalry on his right, now moved 
out on the Hardin pike, to flank the 
left of the enemy’s infantry ; while 
Johnson’s cavalry division, advanc- 
ing on the Charlotte pike, struck at 
Chalmers’s cavalry on that wing and 
a Rebel battery, posted at Bell’s land- 
ing on the Cumberland, which he 
attacked late that afternoon, in con- 
junction with our gunboats under 
Lt.-Com’r Fitch. They did not carry 
it ; but it was evacuated during the 
ensuing night. 

Hatch’s division of Wilson’s cav- 
alry first struck the enemy; driving 
him from his ^position, and taking 
prisoners and wagons. Swinging 
sliglitly to the left, Hatch, dismount- 
ing his men, assaulted and carried a 
redoubt, taking four guns, and turn- 
ing them on their late possessors. A 
second stronge]|» redoubt was soon 
reached ; and this, too^ ^sms carried : 
the spoils being four more guns and 
300 prisoners. McArthur’s division 
of Smith’s infantry, closing on the 
left of the cavalry, cooperated in 
these assaults, so far as the impetuous 
charges of the cavalry allo'ived them 
a chance to do so. 

The 4th eorpsjr Gen. T. J. Wood 
commanding (because of Stanley’s 
wound), had moved parallel w'ith 
' Sznitli, closing' on his left, and had 
also, aboiat 1 p. m., assaulted Mont- 
gomery hill: the assault being im- 
mediately delivered by Col. Sidney 
P. Post, 59th Illinois, with the 8d 
brigade of the 2d (Wagner’s) divi- 
sion, who gallantly carried the work, 
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taking some prisoners. And now, "before night. Steedinan had gained 
giving a hand to Smith’s left, "Wood’s a little more ground on our extreme 
corps resumed its advance ; carrying left. And now our line was read- 
hy assault Hood’s entire line of de- justed : "Wilson’s cavalry on our ex- 
fenses, taking several guns and 500 treme right ; Schofield next ; then 
prisoners, and forcing the enemy Smith in the center, with "Wood on 
‘back to a now position at the foot of his left ; Steedman still farther in 
llarpeth hills. that direction, hut less advanced. 

Schofield, meautime, had been sent The day’s work had given us 16 
up on Smith’s right, so as to enable, guns, 1,200 prisoners, many small 
onr cavalry to operate freely on the^ arms, and 40 wagons ; while our 
enemy’s flank and rear ; and, moving losses had been light. Never had 
rapidly, had come into action just men fought with more alacrity or 
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greater steadiness tlian those who now- 
lay down on tlicir arms, prepared to 
hi'iish their work on. the morrow. 

The second day opened with an 
advance hy Wood, pushing hack the 
enemy’s skirmishers eastward across 
the Franklin pike, and then, inclin- 
ing to the right, moving due south 
from Nashville till he confronted 
Hood’s new line of defenses on 
Overton’s hill, five miles from the 
city, irereupon, Gen. Steedman, 
pushing rapidly do-wn the Nolens- 
villepike, closed in on Wood’s left 
fiank ; while Smith came in on 
Wood’s right ; Schofield, facing east- 
ward, threatened the enemy’s left 
flank ; and Wilson, still farther to 
the right, and more advanced, gained 
the Eehel rear — reaching across the 
Granny Tiniite pike, and threatening 
to cut them off from any line of 
retreat on Franklin. And now, 
while this movement against his 
rear was prosecuted, our entire front 
advanced till within 600 yards of 
the enemy; and, at 3 p. m., Post’s 
brigade, supported hy Streight’s, i 
was directed hy Wood to assault 
Overton’s hill iii front; while Col. 
Morgan’s P>lack brigade was im- , 
peiled by Steedinau against it far- 
ther to" our left, ! 

The assault was duly made; but 
the enemy bad seen all the prepara- 
tions for it, had concentrated accord- 
ingly, and now received it with such 
a storm of grape, canister, and mus- 
ketry, as our men charged over 
abatis up the liill, tliat they were 
driven hack, teiTibly cut up — Col. 
Post ]>eing among the woimded. But 
the su^'^e Yors were promptly reformed 
by W ood, and bis front restored ; 
while Smith’s and Schofield’s men, 
instantly charging on our right, 


swept over the enemy's works in 
their front; Wilson’s troopers, dis- 
mounted, charging still farther to the * 
right, and barring, all retreat by the , 
Granny White pike. And iiov,:f 
hearing the shouts Of victory on our 
right, Wood’s and Steedman’s corps 
renewed the assault on Overton’s 
hill, and, though they encountered a 
heavy firCy swept all before them. 
The routed Rebels fled through the 
Brentwood pass, leaving most of their 
guns, and many of their comrades as 
prisoners. 

Wilson instantly mounted Enipe’s 
and Hatch’s divisions of cavalry, 
and pushed them down the Granny 
White pike, hoping to reach Franklin 
ahead of the fugitive host, and bar 
their farther' flight ; but, after pro- 
ceeding a mile, he found a barricade 
across the road, and the enemy’s 
cavalry under Chalmers behind it. 
Col. Spalding, 12th Tennessee cav- 
alry, charged and carried the ‘'posi- 
tion, scattering the enemy, and taking 
some prisoners, including Gen. E. 
W. Bucker ; but it -vmg^now too late 
to reach Franklin that niglit, and 
our men lay down on their arms, 
while the enemy pursued their dis- 
orderly flight. 

In this two days’ battle, Tliomas 
had taken 4,462 prisoners, including 
287 officers (one of them a Major- 
General), 53 guiis, and many small 
arms. Hood’s invasion had '^een sud- 
denly finished, and his army utterly 
demoralized. 

Our cavalry followed closely next 
day; Kiiipe’s division riding over a 
rear-guard that had been posted 
at Hollow Tree gap, 4 miles north 
of Franklin ; taking 413 prisoners. 
Pressing on after the fugitives, Wil- 
son found them again facing him in 
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rranldin, attempting to defend the 
crossing of Harpetli river ; but John- 
son’s division, which had been sent 
down the Hillsboro’ pike, now came 
*?p[p from the south and struck the 
enemy ’s rear, forcing him to decamp ; 
leaving 1,800 of his wounded and 
200 of ours in hospital here to fall 
into Wilson’s hands. 

Four miles south of Franklin, an- 
other stand was made by the enemy’s 
rear-guard; but Wilson ordered his 
body-guard (4th regular cavalry) to 
charge through their center, while 
Knipe and Hatch pressed their flanks ; 
and again they were routed and scat- 
tered, losing more guns. Night now 
closed in, and enabled most of the 
fugitives to escape. 

The pursuit was kept up for seve- 
ral days ; but rain fell almost inces- 
santly ; the country was flooded ; 
the brooks were raging rivers ; the 
fleeing enemy of course burned 
the '•bridges after crossing them; 
Thomas’s pontoon train was away 
with Sherman; and« the roads were 
hardly passable in the rear of the flee- 
ing foe. Thus the Harpeth, Ruther- 
ford’s creek, and Duck river, were 
crossed ; the weather at length chang- 
ing from dreary, pelting rain to bit- 
ter cold ; Forrest — -who had been ab- 
sent on a raid when our army pushed 
out from the defenses of Nashville — 
rejoining Hood Jt Columbia, and 
forming^ rear-guard of 4,000 infan- 
try under Walthall, and all his caval- 
ry that was still effective. With this, 
after leaving Pulaski, be turned 
sharply on our leading brigade of 
cavalry (Harrison’s) and captured a I 
gun, v/Iiich was carried off, though 
the ground on which it was lost wasy 
almost instantly recovered. Thepur'- 


suit was continued to Lexington,’^® 
A-ia.; when, learning that Hood had 
got across the Tennessee at Bain- 
bridge, Thomas ordered a halt ; Gen. 
Steedman having already been sent 
from Franklin across to Murfrees- 
boro’, and thence by rail to Steven- 
son, where was Gen. Granger, with 
the former garrisons of Huntsville, 
Athens (Ala.), and Decatur, wdth 
directions to reoccupy onr former 
posts ill north Alabama, tlien cross 
the Tennessee and threaten the ene- 
my’s railroad communications. lie 
reached Decatur on the 27th ; only 
to learn that Hood was already so 
far advanced that operations south 
of the Tennessee would be useless. 

Rear-Admiral S. P. Lee had been 
requested by Thomas to send all the 
gunboats he could spare np the Ten- 
nessee to head off Hood ; and had 
done so ; but, though he reached 
Chickasaw, Miss., on the 24th, de- 
stroying there a Rebel battery, and 
capturing 2 guns at Florence, he did 
not intercept Hood. 

AVhile Hood invested Nashville, he 
sent 800 cavalry, witli 2 guns, under 
Brig.-Gen. Lyon, by our right across 
the Cumberland to break up the 
Louisville railroad in Thomas’s rear. 
Lyon was manifestly too weak to 
effect any thing of importance. He 
took Hopkinsville, Ivy., and was soon 
afterward attacked, near Greensburg, 
by Lagrange’s brigade, and worsted ; 
losing one of his guns a,nd some pris- 
oners ; hurrying thence, sharply pur- 
sued, by Elizabethtown and Glasgow 
to Burkesville, where he xccrossed 
the Cumberland, and raced south- 
ward by McMinnville and Winches- 
ter, Tenn., to Larkins vi lie, Alabama; 
thence moving east and attacking’'’ 
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a petty post at Scottsboro’j where he 
was repulsed and his command scat- 
tered; getting over the Tennessee 
with a remnant of 200 men, hut los- 
ing his last gun. Being still pur- 
sued, he fled to a place known as 
iled hill; where his bivouac was 
surprised’* by Ool. W. J. Palmer, 
lotli Pa. cavalry, and 100 of his men 
taken. Lyon escaped, after surren- 
dering, by seizing a pistol, shooting 
a seiitiiie], and vanishing in the dark- 
ness. Tliis was the final blow given 
to Hood’s army. 

Thomas expected now to put his 
forces into well-earned Winter-quar- 
ters; but he soon received advices 
from Washington that this did not 
meet the views of Gen. Grant, who 
proposed to crush what was left of 
the Rebellion iirst and the?i rest. Ac- 
cordingly, Gens. Smith’s, Schofield’s, 
and Wilson’s corps were taken up by 
boats at Clifton, on the Tennessee, 
and conveyed to Eastport, Miss ; and 
Gon. Wood’s w'as directed to Hunts- 
ville, north Alabama, preparatory to 
a further Winter campaign. 


Meantime, matters of decided in- 
terest had occurred in East Tennes- 
see and south-western Yirginia. Gen. 
Stonernan liad been dispatched by 
Thomas from Louisville to Knoxville 
to take command there, while Bur- 
bridge, with all bis disposable force, 
•was sent thither from eastern Ken- 
tucky through Cumberland gap, 
Breckinridge, doubtless apprised of 
this movement, withdrew from this 
neighl)orhot)d quite as rapidly as he 
had advanced ; while Gen. Ammen, 
Just arrived with 1,500 men from 
Chattanooga, was pushed out to 
Strawberry plains on his track. 


CONFLICT. 

Stonernan, as directed by Thomas, 
started’* from Knoxville in pursuit of 
the now over-matched and retreating 
foe : taking three mounted brigades, 
led by Burbridge and Gillem ; 
whose head, he swept** rapidly east- 
ward, skirmishing, to Bristol ; while 
Gillem, on his Tight, struck Duke at 
Kingsport, capturing 300 prisoners, 
with several well-laden trains, and 
dispersing Duke’s command. Push- 
ing Burbridge on to Abingdon, Ya., 
where he was rejoined*’ by Gillem, 
Stonernan captured that place also ; 
destroying there a large quantity of 
stores. 

Yaughan, with the Rebel frontier 
force of cavalry, had been flanked by 
this rapid advance, hut had moved 
parallel with, our column to Marion ; 
where Gillem, now struck** him and 
chased him 30 miles into Wytheville ; 
capturing 200 men, 8 guns, and a 
large train. Yaughan was again at- 
tacked and driven at the lead ipines, 
15 miles farther east, which w^’ere cap- 
tured, and all ^he works destroyed. 
At Max Meadow^s, ne§tr this point, 
Gillem. destroyed the railroad and 
other valuable property. 

Breckinridge had by this time 
concentrated w^hat was left of liis 
various subordinate commands, and 
had been following our advance on 
Wytheville. Stonernan now’ turned 
upon and met hfm near Marion, ex- 
pecting to give battle next morning ; 
but Breckinridge, deeming his force 
quite too slender, retreated across the 
mountains into Kortli Carolina dur- 
ing the night; losing a few W’agons 
aiid caissons by our pursuit, wdiich 
was not long persisted in. 

This retreat— doubtless, inevitably 
' — abandoned to its fate Saltville, 
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witli its extensive and costly salt- 
works, kitlierlo successfully guarded 
and defended ; and it now fell to 
Stoneinaii witkout a struggle; 8 
guns, 3 locomotives, many horses and 
mules, and a large quantity of am- 
munition, being here captured. The 
salt-works were utterly destroyed. 
And now — there being no hostile 
force left in this quarter to over- 
come, the country pretty thoroughly 
devastated, and East Tennessee ut- 
terly cleared of the enemy — Stone- 
man and Gillem returned quietly to 
Knoxville; while Burbridge led his 
force back through Cumberland gap 
into Kentucky. 

Gen. Thomas, in summing up the 
results of his campaign, states, that 
from Sept. 7, 1864:, to Jan. 20, 18G5, 


he had captured 1 Major-General, 7 
Brigadiers, 16 Colonels, 14 Lt.-Colo- 
nels, 23 Majors, 212 Captains, 601 
Lieutenants, 89 Surgeons and Chap- 
lains, and 10,895 non-commissioned 
officers and privates: total, 11,857 ; 
beside 1,332 who had been exchanged. 
He had also received and administer- 
ed the oath of submission and amnesty 
to 2,207 deserters from the Eebel ser- 
vice. He had captured 72 servi ccahle 
guns and 3,079 infantry small arms. 
Our total loss during this campaign 
amounted, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, to about 10,000 ; which was 
less than half that of the enemy. In 
fact, the Kebel army had almost 
ceased to exist when Gen. Hood — 
then at Tupelo, Miss. — was “ relieved 
at his own request,” Jan. 23, 1865. 


XXXII. 

SHEEMAX’S' GEEAT MAECH. 

GEORGIA— THE OAROLIRAS. 


Gex. Sheemait, after sending back 
to Chattanooga his sick and wounded, 
surplus guns, baggage, and the gairi- 
sons of his more northern posts in 
Georgia, had stftl under his imme- 
diate command the 14th, 15th, 17th, 
and 20th corps, nimbering 60,000 
infantry and artilrery and 5,500 
cavalry. Concentrating these around 
Eome and Kingston, Georgia, he 
thoroughly destroyed* such portions 
of the railroads and such other pro- 
perty as he judged might be used to 
his prejudice by the enemy, reserving 
for the last sacrifice the telegraph 
which still connected him with 
Grant, Washington, and the Xorth ; 
_ ” 2 - 11 , 1864 . ' 
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but, at length, cutting that,** after 
sending his parting messages, his 
army stood clear of all posts and 
communications — a strictly movable 
column — and commenced its memo- 
rable march. 

For this, it had been organized in 
two grand divisions or wings; the 
right led by Gen. O. O. Howard, 
comprising the 15th corps, Gen, P. 
J. Osterhaus, and the 17th, Gen. 
Frank P. Blair; the left, led by Gen. 
H. W. Slocum, comprising the 14th 
corps, Geu. Jeff. C. Davis, and the 
20th, Geu. A. S. Williams. Gen. 
.Judsou Kilpatrick led the cavalry; 
which careered in front and on either 
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flank of the infantiyj bo as to screen, 
so far as possible, the direction of our 
advance and the points to which it 
was directed. Each wing had its 
separate and efficient pontoon train. 
Geu. Sherman marched and camped 
first with one wing, then with the 
other. 

. Moving rapidly to Atlanta,’ How- 
ard advanced tlienco hy McDonough, 
Monticello, and Clinton, to Gordon;* 
while Slocum advanced by Coving- 
ton, Madison, and Eatonton, concen- 


trating on Milledgeville,® which was 
entered without opposition ; Sherman 
thus far accompanying the Idth corps, 
which was the last to leave Atlanta,® 
and had not had a chance to fire ^ 
shot. In fact, the principal resistance 
encountered by our infantry was that 
of the bad roads of Georgia at that 
rainy season. Osterhaus had seen 
(for a moment) a few Kebel cavalry 
at the crossing of Cotton river ; but, 
though they set fire to the bridge, 
they were driven off so promptly that 
only the planks were damaged. 

Thus far, our infantry had mainly 
been busied with destroying railroads 
and foraging on the plenty of central 
Georgia ; each subordinate command- 
er being instructed to live on the 
country so faV as possible ; saving to 
the utmost tlfe twenty days’ bread, 
forty days’ beef, coffee, sugar, &c,, 
and three days’ forage, contained in 
our wagons. Helping the trains 
across the Ocmulgee and its Mbu- 
taries, and up the long, steep hills 
beyond, had bden the principal labor 
of the march ; which whs intended to 
average 16 miles per day. 

Kilpatrick held the laboring oar. 
Moving south’ from Atlanta with 
Howard, he had been confronted ' at 
East Point by Kebel cavalry; witli 
whom he skirmished, driving them 
to Flint river, ■^diich he crossed at 
Jonesboro’ at T 1. m, next day; fol- 
lowing the enemy to Lovejoy's, where 
they had taken post in the old. Rebel 
works, having two guns. Dismount- 
ing Murray’s brigade, Kilpatrick at- 
tacked and carried the works, captur- 
ing 60 prisoners ; Atkins’s brigade 
soon after charging the fleeing foe, 
and taking their guns, Kilpatrick 
pushed thence^ by McDonough and 
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Moiiticello to Clinton; whence lie 
made a dash at Macon, driving in 
the enemy’s cavalry ; but was nnable 
to carry the defenses, which were 
held by infantry and artillery. He 
burned a train of cars, and broke np 
the railroad; covering all the roads 
which diverged eastward from Ma- 
con, by the aid of Wolcott’s brigade 
of infantry, which was sharply 
assailed from Macon, but worsted 
and beat off its assailants; while 
the right wing marched by to Gror- 
don. 

Howard now advanced * to the 
Oconee at Eall’s ferry, where a small 
force in his van crossed on a raft, but 
was driven hack with loss. When 
his two corps had been brought up, 
and, a detachment thrown across the 
swift current in boats, Hie enemy had 
decamped. Meantime, the Georgia 
Central railroad had been demolished, 
and the right wing pushed on, keep- 
ing to the right of that road, and 
encountering no serious resistance. 
Sherman was here with Blair ; How- 
ard with Osterhaiis. 

Slocum had moved out of Mil- 
ledgeville simultaneously with How- 
ard’s advance from Gordon, and had 
concentrated at Sandersville," driving 
out a small party of Wheeler’s cav- 
alry. Thence, the left wing followed 
the Central railroacy breaking it up 
to the Ogecehee, which it crossed 
at Louisville ; whence it kept north 
of that road, striking out for the 
Savannah river. The roads and 
bridges in our advance, bad^at best, 
wmre of course made worse by the 
enemy ; w'hile the great swamps 
wherein this region abounds ren- ! 
dered the movement of our trains 
and guns a matter of ^difficultYj and 
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taxed the best efforts of our engineers 
and axmen. 

At Milieu, on the Central railroad, 
halfway from Sanders ville to Savan- 
nah, was a great prison-camp, where 
some thousands of onr captured sol- 
diers had long endured uiispeakahlc 
privations. Sherman was intent on 
reaching and liberating them. To 
this end, he had sent ILilpatrick, 
with most of our cavalry, far to onr 
left, so as to give the impression that 
he was making for Augusta rather 
than toward the coast, lest the pris- 
oners should be removed from Milieu. 
Kilpatrick had advanced from Mil- 
ledgeville by Sparta and Gibson 
to Waynesboro’, *■ skirmishing with 
Wheeler, who constantly menaced, 
hut did not seriously attack him ; 
and now Kilpatrick learned that the 
enemy had taken the alarm and re- 
moved the prisoners from Millen ; so 
he judged it wiser to fall hack on 
the left wing than to persist in a haz- 
ardous, unsupported advance, which 
had no longer a motive. In effecting 
this retreat, Kilpatrick and his staff, 
with the 8th Indiana and 9tli Michi- 
gan, were, through a misapprehen- 
sion of orders, cut off from the main 
body and very nearly surrounded by 
Wheeler ; hut they fought their way 
out and rejoined their comrades with 
little loss. Wheeler pressing on, Kil- 
patrick dismounted, selected a good 
position, threw up a breastwork, and 
received tlie enemy’s charge ; w'liich, 
though desperately made, ^vas re- 
pulsed at air points with little loss. 
He then moved on a few miles and 
camped, unpursued; being soon re- 
enforced by Col. M. 0. Hunter's brig- 
.ade of Baird’s division, which Jeff. 
C. Davis, hearing of his peril, had 
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sent from tlie left wing to Ms aid. 
The need of assistance, howerer, was 
now over. Kilpatrick now joined 
the loft wing, and covered its flank 
wken it again advanced. 

Sherman, still with Blair, crossed 
the Ogeechee near Barton, advancing 
to Millen j" Howard, with Wood’s 
and Corse’s divisions of the 15th 
corps, still moving south of the Ogee- 
ehee on the old dirt road to Savan- 
nah; while Hazen’s and John E. 
Smith’s divisions, keeping farther to 
the right, reached Statesboro’.” Ha- 
zen had a skirmish here with a regi- 
ment of cavalry, which was easily 
driven ; but the roadless swamps 
were vanquished with more difficulty. 
Wood threw ” over the Ogeechee, by 
a foot4ridge, Williamson’s brigade, 
which moved down the left bank; 
while Corse crossed his division on 
pontoons at Jenks’s bridge, some dis- 
tance below ; Rice’s brigade, in ad- 
vance, having a smart skirmish with 
a Rebel battalion which disputed 
the passage ; losing 5 men and taking 
17 priso7iers. . The right wing now 
moved down botli banks of the riv- 
er; Osterhaus crossing Oannouchee 
creek ; while Blair encountered ” a 
Rebel Ibree holding an intrenched 
line, %vith guns in position and rifle- 
pits ill front, in a dense swamp, 
where his men had to wade knee- 
dccp to form line of battle. The 
enemy w^ere not in great force, how- 
ever, and were easily driven ; two 
brigades pushing on to the Savannah 
and Gulf railroad and breaking it; 
while J. E. Smith’s division closed 
up on Corse’s, and Corse pressed on 
toward Savannah. He was opposed 
by 600 infantry and 3 guns'; but his 
advance brigade quickly ran them 
‘’hov. 30. ^•’Dee. 2, “btecTI “ Dec. 6-1.' 


off, taking a gun and some prisoners. 
He followed the fugitives across the 
Little Ogeechee to within 8 miles of 
the city, where he halted, and re- 
sumed breaking up the Gulf raii?: 
road ; King’s bridge having been 
burned by the enemy. Ho force re- 
mained in our front here save the 
garrison of Fort McAllister. And 
now Blair’s pontoons were laid across 
the Ogeechee, near Fort Argyle, and 
the two wings thus substantially uni- 
ted before Savannah. 

Slocum had set forward from Louis- 
ville ” — the 30th corps in advance — 
and had moved down between the 
' Savannah and the Ogeechee ; finding 
the roads mainly of quicksand, coated 
by a thin crust of firmer sand, which 
was soon cut' through by our trains, 
rendering thSir movement barely 
possible, and requiring miles of ‘ cor- 
duroy.’ At intervals, the Rebels had 
fallen trees across the roads, but not 
exactly where they were wdnted. 
The 14th corps had advanced farther 
to the left, \^ith Kilpatrick still 
farther east ; Sherman’S object being 
still to threaten Augusta and be- 
wilder tlie enemy as to his purpose. 
Thus Kilpatrick, supported by Baird, 
was thrown out again to Waynes- 
boro’ ; fighting Wheeler and driv- 
ing him 8 miles across Briar creek ; 
while Baird destroyed the Augusta 
railroad ; when file 14th was concen- 
trated on Jacksonboro’, and all moved 
rapidly down Briar creek toward the 
Savannah ; Baird and Kilpatrick in 
the rear' which was now pressed by 
Wheeler, with sharp skirmishing, but 
with Kttie loss on either side. Gen. 
Morgan, in Davis’s van, was lialted, 
near Ebenezer church, a strong field- 
work in his front,*® which seemed to 
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be firmly held ; but niglit fell while 
he was preparing to attack it, and it 
was found empty next morning. 
Morgan’s and Carlin’s divisions en- 
camped next day 10 miles from 
foavannali ; and here the 20th corps 
passed them and pushed toward the 
city. Thus, on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, Savannah was completely be- 
leaguered, and the mystery which had 
hung over Sherman’s march and its 
destination dispelled. 

Hazen was in front of Fort McAl- 
lister on our left, and had been ex- 
changing shots with it — ^lioping thus 
to attract the attention of our fleet 
blockading the coast, when Gens. 
Sherman and Howard rode to Dr. 
Cheves’s rice-mill to reconnoiterthat 
fort. Kilpatrick had just been sent 
across the Ogeechee with a like pur- 
pose, and to open communication, if 
possible, with our fleet off the coast. 
About noon, as the two Generals 
scaup ed the fort through their glasses, 
it was observed to open fire inland 
frorn several guns while Hazen’s 
skirmishers pould be discerned ap- 
proaching it, and the smoke as of a 
steamer was visible off the mouth of 
the Ogeechee. A signal from Hazen 
how imported that he had invested 
the fort, Sherman signaled back 
that it was iinportant to carry it 
that day. The steamer signaled that 
she was sent by ,'^3-en. Foster and 
Admiral Dahlgren to communicate 
with our army, but was in doubt 
whether to approach the fort as hos- 
tile or friendly. At that, moment, 
Hazen’s bugles sounded the charge ; 
when his division rushed over tor- 
pedoes and abatis, through a shower 
of grape, up to and over the parapet, 
and, after a brief hut desperate strug- 


gle, McAllister was ours. Her gar- 
rison of 200 surrendered; having 40 
or 50 killed and wounded to our 90, 
Among the spoils were 22 guns and 
much ammimition. 

Sherman watched till he saw our 
colors hoisted over the fort, and 
heard the cheers of the victors as 
they fired their pieces into the air ; 
when, taking a boat, he went with 
Howard down tp the fort and con- 
gratulated Hazen ; rowing thence 
down the Ogeechee till he met the 
National tug Dandelion, Lt.-Com’r 
Williamson ; who informed him that 
Capt. Duncan, whom Howard had 
sent down the Ogeechee in a canoe, 

I to run by the fort and communicate 
with Foster and Dahlgren, had safely 
reached them several days before, 
and that they might be expected 
here directly. 

Foster arrived in the Hemaha dur- 
ing that night; and Sherman met 
Dahlgren on hoard the Harvest 
Moon next day ; sending by him to 
Hilton Head for heavy guns where- 
with to bombard the city — those 
which he had brought through Geor- 
gia in his Winter march being in- 
adequate. When several S0-j)ounder 
PaiTotts had reached him, Sherman 
formally summoned®" Hardee, who 
held the city, and who refused ; sug- 
gesting, that he was not yet complete- 
ly invested. Slocum was now or- 
dered to get the siege-guns into 
position, while Sherman started to 
pay a flying visit to Hilton Head, to 
arrange with Foster for stopping tlie 
exit from Savannah toward Charles- 
ton. Being detained by high and 
adverse winds, however, lie was met,®® 
in one of the inland passages among 
the Sea Islands, by an army tug 
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witli tlie news that Hardee, with a 
force reported at 15,000 men, had 
evacuated tlie city during the darh 
and windy night of the 20th; cross- 
ing the Savannah on a pontoon- 
hridge, and marching up the cause- 
way road toward Charleston. The 
movement liad been unsuspected by 
our pichets ; and, when next morn- 
ing broke, Savannah was ours, and 
Hardee beyond the reach of pursuit. 
He had destroyed, under cover of a 
heavy fire, which he kept up through 
the day and evening of the 20th, the 
Havy Yard, two iron-clads, many 
smaller vessels, and a large quantity 
of ammunition, ordnance stores, and 
supplies of all kinds. liis guns he 
could not even wait to spike, lest his 
flight should be detected. As our 
bombardment had barely commenced, 
the city was surrendered almost 
intact ; while, of its cotton, a large 
share liad been made over to the 
Confederacy, and so was an incon- 
testable prize. 

. "We had lost, in that inarch of 255 
miles, which was substantially the 
conquest of Georgia, six weeks’ time 
and 667 men; whereof 63 were kill- 
ed, 245 wounded, and 159 missing. 
To offset these, we had taken 1,328 
prisoners and 167 guns. Our ammu- 
nition expended was inconsiderable ; 
while our 65,000 men and 10,000 
horses had lived generously off a 
State wherein our captives in thou- 
sands had died of virtual starvation 
and kindred agonies because (as was 
alleged ) their captors were unable to 
subsist them. Aside from sheep, 
swine, fowls, sweet potatoes, and 
rice, whereof they had found an 
abundance, 13,000 beeves, 160,000 
bushels of corn, and over ^000 tons 


of fodder, had been gathered from 
the country and issued to our men 
and animals ; while 6,000 horses and 

4.000 mules had been ‘ pressed’ into 
the National service. Of cottoiu 

20.000 bales bad been burned ; white 

25.000 more were captured in Savan- 
nah. Of negroes, 10,000 bad abjured 
the delights of bondage to follow the 
National flag; beside thousands more 
—most of them women and children 
— who had had been most shamefully 
driven hack by certain of our offi- 
cers” at the crossings of rivers ; and 
pitilessly roconsigned to Slavery, and 
thus to their masters’ vengeful wrath. 
Sherman made some little atonement 
for this, cruelty by assigning lands 

; on the Sea Islands, deserted by Heh- 
els, to the Bracks who had followed 
him to the coast. 

The merit of Sherman’s achieve- 
ment is dwarfed to vulgar apprecia- 
tion by circumstances wbicb should 
rather exalt it. It is true that Hpod’s 
movement on Nashville bad with- 
drawn the maj,n obstacle froiu his 
path ; yet it was still possible to have 
confronted him on the Oconee, and 
then on the Ogeecliee, with 30,000 
men, one-third of them mounted ; and 
thus have compelled him to repeated 
concentrations, assaults, and flank 
marches, wbicb might have exhaust- 
ed his food if not his munitions, and 
left him helplessf while encircled by 
foes and vast stretches of inhospita- 
ble swamps and forests. The coun- 
try, which yielded bounteous subsist- 
ence to army covering a breadth 
of 40 miles and advancing from 10 to 
20 miles per day, would have proved 
utterly inadequate in the face of a foe 
able to detain him a week at each 
considerable river and drive in or cut 


‘Gen. Jeff. C. Davis appears to have been prominent in tbi& inhumanity. 
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off Ms foraging parties; forcing back 
bis cavalry on bis infantry. Georgia 
was swiftly and cheaply traversed, 
simply by reason of the admirable 
dispositions which left the enemy in 
donbt as to his objective, and para- 
lyzed, at Macon, Augusta, Savannah, 
&e., forces which should have been 
concentrated to oppose his advance. 

Sherman announced his crowning 
triumph to President Lincoln as fol- 
lows : 

“I beg to present you, as a Christmas 
gift, the city of vSavannah, with 150 heavy 
guns and plenty of arnmnnition, and also 
about 25,000 bales of cotton.” 

The President responded as fol- 
lows : 

“ Executive Maitsioit, ) 
“WAsniwGTOiv, D. 0., Dec. 26, 1864. J 
“ Mt Dear Gen. Sherman : 

“ Many, many thanks for your Christmas 
gift — the capture of Savannah. 

“ When you were about to leave Atlanta 
for the Atlantic coast, I was anxious^ if not 
fearful ; but, feeling that you were the bet- 
ter judge, and remembering that ‘nothing 
risked, nothing gained,’ I did not interfere. 
Now, the undertaking being a success, the 
honor is all yours ; for I believe none of us 
went further than to acquiesce. And, tak- 
ing the work of Gen. I’homas into the ac- 
count, as it ahould be taken, it is indeed a 
great success. 

“ Not only does it afford the obvious and 
immediate military advantages, but, in show- 
ing to the world that your army could be 
divided, putting the stronger part to an im- 
portant new service, and yet leaving enough 
to vanqnisli the,old opposing forces of the 
whole — Hood’s arrays — it brings those who 
sat in darkness to see great light. 

“Please make my^ grateful acknowledg- 
ments to your wholehrmy, officers andtnen. 

“ Yours, very truly, A. Linooen.” 


Two separate expeditions were sent 
out from the Mississippi ,^to distract 
the enemy’s attention from Sherman, 
and prevent a concentration against 
him. One of them, under Gen. Dana, 
was dispatched, from Yickshurg; en- 
countering*, on the Big Black, -a 
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Rebel force which it defeated, after 
an obstinate fight; destroying several 
miles of the railroad, including the 
bridge, with locomotives, cars, cot- 
ton, and valuable stores. The other, 
under Gen, Davidson, moved simul- 
taneously from Baton Rouge to Tan- 
gipahoa, where it broke up the same 
railroad, destroying bridges, &c. ; 
pushing on to P’ranklinton and West 
Pascagoula; meeting little resistance, 
taking some prisoners, and causing 
alarm for the safety of Mobile. 

A third and more important 
mounted expedition was dispatched/'® 
by Gen. Dana from Memphis, 3,500 
strong, led by Gen. Grierson, south- 
eastward through north Alabama to 
Tupelo on the Mobile railroad, which 
was thoroughly broken up southward 
to Okolona ; Col. Karge, by the way, 
surprising” a Rebel camp at Yerona, 
dispersing the force holding it, cap- 
turing 32 cars, 8 warehouses filled 
with ordnance and supplies, which 
were being loaded for Hood’s army 
on 200 wagons taken by Porrest froru 
Sturgis at Guntown. All were de- 
stroyed. 

At Okolona, Grierson intercepted®* 
dispatches from Dick Taylor, at Mo- 
bile, promising reenforeernents, which 
deserters said would arrive at 11 
A. M. next day. He decided, there- 
fore, to attack at daylight, and did 
so : the Rebels being intrenched at a 
little station known as Egypt, with 
4 guns on platform cars, and some 
1,200 to 2,000 men. While the fight 
was in progress, two trains came up 
the road witli reenforeernents for the 
enemy; but Grierson interposed be- 
tween these and his stationary foes, 
repelling the former, and routing the 
latter; capturing and destroying a 
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train, taking 500 prisoners, and dis- 
persing the force at Egypt, Among 
their killed was Gen. Gholsoii. 

Making feints in different direc- 
tions, Grierson now moved south- 
westward ; striking the Mississippi 
Central at Winona, and tearing it up 
for miles on either hand ; while the 
4th Iowa pushed south to Bankston, 
destroying there Confederate cloth 
and shoe factories. Grierson moved 
from Winona to Benton; where Col. 
Osband engaged and defeated Col. 
Wood’s Eehel cavalry. The expedi- 
tion made its way tlienee toYicks- 
hurg with 500 prisoners, 800 beeves, 
and 1,000 negroes ; having destroyed 
immense amounts of Rebel property, 
most of it of great military value, in- 
cluding 95 ears, 800 wagons, 30 full 
warehouses, &c., with a total loss of 
27 killed, 93 wounded, T missing. 
Among its prisoners w’ere 100 who 
had been recruited from among our 
men famishing in Rebel prison-camps, 
who bad taken this course to save 
their lives. 


Gen. Foster, commanding on the 
Sea Islands, being directed by Gen. 
Ilalleck to make a demonstration in- 
land in behalf of Gen. Sherman, who 
was expected near Pocotaligo at the 
end of November, was enabled to 
spare from bis various garrisons but 
5,000 men for this service. At the 
head of this force, he ascended Broad 
river on steamboats, landing ““ at 
Boyd’s Neck ; immediately pushing 
out Gem I. P. Hatch to seize the 
Charleston and Savannah railroad 
near Grahamsville. Hatch, missing 
the way, failed to reach the railroad 
that day, and was confronted, next 
morning, by a strong Rebel force 


intrenched on Honey bill, covering 
Grabamsville and the railroad. As- 
saulting this, be was stoutly fought 
and worsted, recoiling at iiiglitfall ; 
having suffered a loss of 746 in killed, 
wounded, and missing. ^ 

Foster -now threw two brigades, 
under Gen. E. E. Potter, across the 
Coosawbatebie to Bevaux Neck, be- 
tween the two branches of Broad 
river, whence Potter advanced and 
seized a position within cannon-shot 
of the railroad, which he fortified and 
held, while the rest of Foster’s mov- 
able column was brought up to his 
support- Here, Foster received his 
first news of Sherman’s appearance 
before Savannah, and proceeded at 
once to the Ogeecbee to meet him. 
By Sbennan’s direction, lie held on 
to his position ; and, after Hardee bad 
fled past to Charleston, be occupied 
without resistance the Rebel works at 
Pocotaligo, and at the railroad cross- 
ings of the Coosawbatebie and Tplli- 
finny. Gen. Foster was preparing 
to operate, under Sherman’s orders, 
against Charleston, when be was 
relieved — because of bis suffering 
from an unhealed wound — by Gen. 
Gillmore. 


Gen. Sherman remained over a 
month at Savannah, resting and re- 
fitting his army preparatory to fur- 
ther and more ar(|uou3 eftbrts. He 
had intended to resume his advance on 
the 15th of January, 1865 ; at which 
time, accordingly, the 17th corps, 
Gen. F.P.^Blair, was taken by water 
around by Hilton Head to Poco- 
taligo, whence it menaced Charles- 
ton ; as the left wing, Gen. Slocum, 
with Kilpatrick’s cavalry, moved 
up the Savannah to Sister’s ferry, 
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tlireatening an advance on Augusta 
— “Gen. Sherman thus pursuing his 
favorite strategy of dividing the ene- 
my’s forces and distracting his atten- 
tion from his real objective, so as to 
prevent a concentration to resist him 
in the difficult, inhospitable region 
through which his course lay. 

Incessant rains, which flooded most 
of the adjacent country, giving the 
Savannah at Sister’s ferry a surface 
width of nearly three miles, submerg- 
ing the causeway road, and breaking 
up Gen. Slocum’s pontoon-bridge, 
compelled a delay of a fortnight ; dur- 
ing which, Savannah was made over 
to Gen. Foster ; Gen. Grover’s division 
of the 19th corps having been sent 
by Gen. Grant to form its garrison. 
Some feints were made from Poco- 
taligo of an advance pn Charleston ; 
Foster’s position between the Coo- 
pawhatchie and Tulliflnny abandoned 
as no longer of use ; and at length — 
the flood having somewhat abated — 
Sherman’s whole army moved” nearly 
northward ; Slocum, 4 vlth Kilpatrick, 
crossing the Savannah at Sister’s ferry , 
or Pnrysburg, and moving on Barn- 
well and Beaufort’s bridge, threaten- 
ing Augusta; while the right wing,- 
keeping for some distance west of the 
Comhahee and Salkeliatcliie, should 
cross at Eivers’s and at Beaufort’s 
bridges and push rapidly for the 
Edisto ; thus flankihg Charleston and 
compelling its precipitate evacuation 
by tlie enemy, after they should have 
been kept paralyzed so long as might 
he in apprehension of a siege. 

Southern South Carolina is so in- 
veterately and generally a swamp, 
and was now so sodden and covered 
with water, that the belief was com- ] 
mon among her people that, for an' 
^ Jan. 18, 1865, Eeb. 1. 
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army, with its trains, to traverse her 
whole extent, from south-west to 
north-east, in mid-winter, was a phy- 
sical impossibility. Yet, to provide 
against the chance of Sherman’s prov- 
ing able to overcome the resistance 
of the elements, Gov. Magrath had, 
by proclamation, summoned to the 
field as militia every White male in 
the State between the ages of 16 and 
60, not already in the service ; pro- 
claiming that those wdio did not vol- 
untarily come out should be forced 
out, and that all former exemptions 
would be disregarded. 

Ample time had been afforded for 
felling her abundant trees across lier 
narrow roads — that being about the 
last conspicuous service which her 
slaves were constrained to render to 
their masters. Wheeler’s troopers 
hovered around onr advance, watch- 
ing for chances; while a brigade of 
infantry lay behind the Salkeliatcliie 
at Rivers’s bridge, prepared to dis- 
pute its passage. This, however, was 
brushed aside by a turning move- 
ment from beloiv — to make which. 
Mower’s and G. A. Smith’s divisions 
of Blair’s corps waded through a 
swamp three miles wide, covered 
with water, one to four feet deep — 
the weatfier having become bitterly 
cold — ^the two Generals wading at 
the head of their men. Once over, 
the Rebels were quickly driven off in 
disorder, retreating behind the Edisto 
at Branchville; our loss here being 
18 killed and 70 wounded. Our in- 
fantry pressed rapidly after them ; 
the enemy burning the bridges 
over the Edisto while our men 
broke up the South Carolina railroad 
for many miles ; and Kilpatrick, 
skirmishing heavily with "Whcoler, 

Dec, 29, 186A Fob. .1, 18 Go. ^ 
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moved by Barnwell and Blackville to 
Aiken, tbreatening Augusta. Thus, 
by tbe lltb, our whole army was on 
the line of the railroad aforesaid, 
tearing it up, and holding apart the 
enemy’s forces covering Augusta on 
one hand and Charleston on the other. 

Our right was now directed on 
Orangeburg ; the l^th corps crossing 
the South Edisto at Binnaker’s 
bridge, while the 15th crossed at 
Holman’s bridge, farther- up ; the 
two approaching at Poplar Spring : 
the 17th moving swiftly on Orange- 
burg bridge over the South Edisto, 
and can-ying it by a dasb ; the enemy 
trying to burn it with but partial suc- 
cess. A battery was in position be- 
hind it, covered by a parapet of cot- 
ton and earth, with wiiigs extending 
so far as could he se^. Blair con- 
Ironted it with G. A. Smith’s divi- 
sion, and sent his other two to a 
point two miles below, where pon- 
tooM were quickly laid and Force’s 
division crossed ; Mower’s holding 
the bridge as a support. When 
Force emerged from the swamp on 
the right flank of the Behels at 
Orangeburg, they gave way; when 
Smith pushed over ; occupied their 
works, repaired the bridge ; and by 
4 p. M. the whole corps was in and 
around Orangeburg, tearing up the 
railroad leading to Columbia; press- 
ing thence, so sooruvis possible, on that 
metropoMs, regardless of Branchville 
or Charleston on their right ; as Sher- 
man knew that, being thus flanked, 
they must he abandoned r^Jbher than 
run the obvious risk of losing the 
troops by whom they were held. 

The 16th corps w'as again resisted®* 
at the crossing of the Oongaree ; 
wdiere the bridge was swept hy the’ 


guns of a substantial fort on the 
north side, with a smaller work or 
bridge-head on the south : the ap- 
proach being over level, open ground, 
covered with mud from tbe recent 
inundation. Gen. Chas, K. Woods, 
whose division had the advance, 
turned the bridge-head by sending 
up Stone’s brigade through a cypress 
swamp on the left ; when the enemy 
decamped, after having fired hut not 
destroyed the bridge, which was 
promptly repaired ; so that our guns 
were brought over, and at night the' 
head of the column bivouacked near 
the fine bridge over the Congaree 
leading into Columbia, which was 
fired and consumed’ as our van ap- 
proached it next morning. 

The left wing, under Slocum, had 
found the crossing of the swollen 
Savannah so difficult, that it was not 
entirely clear of that river till the 
7tli; hut it had encountered thence- 
forth very little resistance ; Wheeler’s 
cavalry being the only force that 
infested its march, and this being 
kept quite busy by Kilpatrick alone. 
Augusta was full of Kebel stores ; 
and, in painful apprehension of a 
visit from Sherman, was defended by 
such Georgians as could be mastered 
for militia ; but Sherman had no no- 
tion of molesting or being molested 
by them. The shattered remnant of 
Hood’s army — once more consigned 
to Jo. Johnston' — was maldngits way, 
under Cheatham, from north Missis- 
sippi across Sherman’s track through. 
Georgia to his front in the Carolinas, 
but was hot yet near enough to give 
us trouble; so Slocum, un vexed by 
any obstacle but the necessity of cor- 
duroying the interminable swamps 
he must traverse, crossed the South 
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Edisto on the 13th, concentrating 
his coniuiand at and below Lexing- 
ton, and reaching the Saluda a few 
miles above Columbia only an hour 
or two after, Howard ai)peared on 
that river (which here unites with 
the Broad to form the Congaree) on 
the 16th. 

G-en. Howard, by Sherman’s or- 
der, promptly threw forward his left 
across tlie Saluda, shirmishing with 
cavalry; then, during the ensuing 
night, threw'- a flying bridge over the 
Broad, three miles above Columbia ; 
crossing Stone’s brigade, and thus 
securing a foothold on the Columbia 
side, nortli of tlie city, and enabling 
him to lay his pontoons on the morn- 
ing of the 17th. Columbia was now 
plainly ours ; there being no adequate 
force present to dispute its possession ; 
so the Mayor came out, at 11 a. m., 
and formally surrendered it to Col. ; 
Stone, of Logan’s corps, on the north, 
about the same time that some of the 
17th corps, crossing the Congaree in 
a skiff, entered it, unresisted, from 
the west. Sherman and Howard now 
rode in ; Col. Stone having already 
taken possession and posted sentinels: 
the inhabitants moving fearlessly 
througli tbe streets. During the day, 
the 15tli corps inarched through the 
city and out on the Camden road. 
The 17tli corps did not enter it at 
ail ; while the left wing and the 
cavalry, crossing both rivers above, 
W'-ore at no time within two miles of 
it. Yet night saw that city in flames, 
and a gj'eat part of it reduced to 
aslies: hence, mutual accusations 
and reproaches by Gens. Sherman 
and Wade Hampton. Here is Gen. 
Sherman’s Btahcmcnt in his report; 

_ anticipation of the occupation of the 
city, I IukI made written orders to Gen. 


How'ard touQ,hing the co-nduct of the troops. 
These were: to destroy absolutely all ar- 
senals and public property not needed for 
our own use, as well as all railroads, dep6ts, 
and macdunery useful in war to an enemy ; 
but to spare all dwellings, colleges, schools, 
asylums, and harmless private property, t, 
was the first to cross the pontoon- bridge, 
and, in company with Gen. Howard, rode 
into the city. The day was clear ; but a 
perfect tempest of wind was raging. The 
brigade of Col. Stone was already in the 
city, and was properly posted. Citizens 
aud soldiers were on the streets, and gen- 
eral good order prevailed. Gen. Wade 
Hampton, who commanded the Confede- 
rate rear-guard of cavalry, had, in antici- 
pation of our capture of Columbia, ordered 
that all cotton, public and private, should 
be moved into the streets and fired, to 
prevent our making use of it. Bales were 
piled everywhere; the rope and bagging 
cut, and tufts of cotton were blown about 
in the wind, lodged in the trees and against 
houses, so as to resemble a snow-storm. 
Some of these piles of cotton were burning, 
especially one in the very heart of the city, 
near the court-hOuse ; hut tlie fire W'as par- 
tially subdued by«the labor of our soldiers. 

1 During the day, the 16tli corps passed 
through Columbia and out on the Camden 
road. The 17th did not enter the totvn at 
all ; and, as I have before stated, the left 
wing and cavalry did not come within two 
miles of the town. 

“ Before one single public building had 
been fired by ord^r, the smoldering fires, 
set by Hampton’s order, were rekindled by 
the wind, and communicated to tlie build- 
ings around. About dark, they began to 
spread, and got beyond the control of tlie 
brigade on duty within the city. The 
whole of Woods’s division -was brought in ; 
but it was found impossible to check the 
flames ; which, by midnight, had become un- 
manageable, and raged uptil about 4 a. m.; 
when, the wind subsiding, they were got 
under control. I was up nearly all night, 
and saw Gens. Howard, Logan, Woods, > 
and others, lahorin§'4;o save houses and 
protect families thus suddenly- deprived 
of shelter, and of bedding and wearing ap- 
parel. I disclaim on the part of iny army 
any agency in this fire ; but, on tbe contrary, 
claim that we saved what of Oolnnihia re- 
mains unconsumed. And, without hesita- 
tion, I charge Gen. Wade Hampton with 
having burned his own city of Columbia; 
not with malicious intent, or as the mani- 
festation of a silly ‘Eoman stoicism,’ bnt 
from -folly and want of sense, in filling it 
With lint, cotton, and tinder. Our officers 
and men on duty worked well to extinguish 
the flames; hut otheTs, not on duty, includ- 
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ing' tie otBcers who had long been irn-? 
])risoned there, rescued by us, may have as- 
sisted ill sitreudiug the tire after it had once 
betniii, and may have indulged in uncon- 
cealed joy to see the ruin of the Capital of 
Soutli Oai-'ulina.” 

It will be seen tliat Gen. Sherman 
does not charge Hampton with in- 
teiidiiig to burn the city, -which lie 
was confessedly nnahle to hold ; nor 
does lie deny that some of oiir men, 
not on duty, may have aided to ex- 
tend the conflagration. Hor does 
Beauregard, who was Hampton’s 
superior in command at Columbia, 
and who ordered its evacuation, 
indorse the charges against his suc- 
cessful antagonist. Nor does Pollard 
— who never misses an opportunity 
to defame the detested ‘ Y ankees ’ — 
directly accuse Shern&an of having 
ordered or desired th® conflagration*, 
though he evidently wishes to con- 
vey the impression that he did. 
Here is his account of the capture : 

“ X wbite flag, displayed from the steeple 
of the City Hall, announced the surrender 
of , the town. With ba^ds playing, drum- 
corps beating, flags flying, and their men in 
step, the Yafikee army marched down 
Main-street to the Capitol squaiv. 

“ No sooner had the enemy entered Co- 
lumbia than a wild and savage scene of pil- 
lage commenced, Stragglers, ‘hummers,’ 
pontoon men, and the riffi’aff of the army, 
were to be met in every street and almost 
every house. ’4’ they wanted a pair of 
boots, they took them from one’s feet. 
W^atches were in constant demand— -in 
several instances, being snatched from the 
pej-sons of ladies. '^!Ear and finger rings 
were tak«n by force ; and, in isolated cases, 
the dresses of ladies were torn from their 
bodies by villains who expected to find jew- 
els or plate concealed. Search for silver 
and provisions was made in every conceiv- 
able place. Ramrods were usea as probes 
to indicate wliore boxes were buried; and 
gardens, out-].ionses, cellars, garrets, chim- 
neys, and nooks never thought of by any- 
body but a thief in search of plundei*, were 
turned, so to speak, inside out. Rev. Mr. 
Shand, the Episcopalian clergyman, while 
convoying a trunk ^ptaining the com- 
munion service of silver from the church to 


the South Carolina College, was accosted 
by a Yankee and a negro, w'lio compelled 
him, under threat of death, to give it up. 

“The conflagration wliicli destroyed the 
city commenced about dusk. The fire 
started near the rear of the jail. A high 
wind prevailed; and, in a short time, the 
flames were in full and nnconquerable pro- 
gress, spreading rapidly in three directions 
— up and down Main-street, and easUvardly. 
From 10 p. m. till 3 a. m., the scene was ap- 
palling. The sky was one broad sheet of 
flame ; above which, amid the lurid smoko, 
drifted in eddying circles a myriad of sparks : 
these falling, scattered the conflagration on 
every side. The monotone of the roaring, 
leaping, hksing tongues of flame, as tliey 
careered on their wild course, alone filled 
hearts with dismay. The air was like that 
of a furnace. Many of the streets- were im- 
passable. Frightened men, women, and 
children, ran in all directions ; some only 
to flee again from the fresh attacks of the 
destroying element. Property thrown out 
of houses was either burned or stolen. 
Many of the Federal soldiers, maddened by 
liquor, dashed through the city with lighted 
torches to inflame the dwellings yet un- 
touched. Morning I’evealed, to some ex- 
tent, the broad sweep of destruction. Four 
thousand or more citizens were houseless 
and homeless. From the State House to 
Cotton Town, and an average of two or 
three squares on each side of Main-street, 
nothing but blackened ruins remained. 
Every vestige of that once busy street was 
gone. After having completed, as far as 
possible, the destimetiou of Colmnhia, Sher- 
man continued his march northward.” 

As the fall of Coliimlfla involved 
that of Charleston, including Port 
Sumter and all its other defenses — 
Hardee properly declining to be here 
isolated and consigned to capture at 
our convenience— and, as the scene 
of destruction which marlved iliat 
evacuation has not even been charged 
to the Unionists, we will copy Pol- 
lard’s graphic description of this also, 
as a companion-piece to that of Co- 
lumbia. He says: 

i “ The movement of Sherman had already 
been decisive of the fate of Oluirleston. 
Gen. Hardee, finding himself flanked at 
Charleston, and appreciating the instant 
necessity of elTecting a junction wfith Beau- 
regard and Cheatham and concentrating all 
available forces in Sherman’s path, resolved 
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to evacuate this city, so famous in the "War, 
and so long coveted by the Yankees, But 
he was resolved to leave as little as possible 
for the enemy’s rapacity. 

“ At an early hour of the morning, before 
the retirement of Gen. Hardee’s troops, 
every buikling, warehouse, or shed, stored 
with cotton, wuis fired by a guard detailed 
for the purpose. The engines were brought 
out ; but, with the small force at the dispo- 
sal of the fire department, very little else 
could be done than to keep the surround- 
ing buildings from igniting. On the west- 
ern side of the city, the flames raged with 
great fury. 

“ Tlie horrors of the conflagration were 
heightened by a terrible catastrophe. It ap- 
peiirs, stnae boys had discovered a quantity 
of ])owder at the depot of the Horth-west- 
ern railroad, and amused themselves by 
flinging handfuls of it upon the masses of 
burning cotton in the streets. It was not 
long before the powder running from their 
hands formed a train upon the ground, lead- 
ing from the fire to the main supplies of 
■ powder in the depdt. The result is easily 
conjectured. A spark ignited the powder 
in the train ; there was a leaping, running 
fire along the ground, and then an explo- 
sion which shook the city to its very foun- 
dations from one end to the other. The 
building was, in a second, a whirling mass 
of ruins, in a tremendous volume of flame 
and smoko. About 200 lives were lost by 
the explosion, and not less than 150 bodies 
were Ihuud charred in that fiery furnace. 

“From the dc;p6t,the fire spread rapidly, 
and, communicating with the adjoining 
buildings, threatened destruction to that 
part of the town. Four squares, embracing 
the area bounded by Ohapcl, Alexander, 
and Washington streets, were consumed 
before the contiagration was subdued. 

“ Tlic de.striiction of public property had 
been as coinplete as Gen. Hardee could 
make it. He burned the cotton warehouses, 
ar.senals, quarterinaster’s stores, railroad 
bridges, two iron-clads, and some vessels in 
the ship-yard. x\inong the eaptxrred prop- 
erty were 200 pieces of artillery; spiked 
and temporarily disabled, as they could not 
be brought oft'. 

“The Yankees occupied Charleston on 
the ISth of February, A scarred city, 
blackened 5)y fire, with evidences of destruc- 
tion and ruin wrought by the enemy at al- 
most every step, had at last come into their 
possession ; but not until a heroic defense, 
running tinT>!igh nearly foxir years, and at 
last only by the stratagem of a march many 
miles away from it. The appearance of the 
city WOP eloquent of the sacrifices and hero- 
ism of its people. A Y ankee correspondent, 
who liad joined in the triumphal entry into 


Chaideston, thus described the scene before 
his eyes: ‘Not a building for blocks here 
that is exempt from the marks of shot and 
shell. All have suffei’ed more or less. Here 
is a fine brown-stone hank building vacant 
and deserted, with great, gaping holes in 
the sides and roof, through which the sun 
shines and the rain pours ; windows and 
sashes blown out by exploding shell within ; 
plastering knocked down ; counters torn 
up ; floors crushed in, and fragments of Mo- 
saic pavement, broken and crushed, lying 
around on the floor, mingled with hits of 
statuary, stained glass, and broken quarts 
of chandeliers. Enin within and without; 
and its neighbor in no better plight. The 
churches, St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s, 
have not escaped the storms of our projec- 
tiles. Their roofs are perforated, their xvalls 
wounded, their pillars demolished, and with- 
in the pews filled with qftastering. From 
Bay street, studded with batteries, to Cal- 
houn street, our shells have carried destruc- 
tion and desolation, and often death, with 
1 them.’ ” 

Lt.-Col. A. G. Bennett, command- 
ing on Morris island, receiving infor- 
mation which Justified a belief that 
Charleston had been evacuated, at 
once dispatched a boat toward Fort 
Moultrie ; which boat, when 40 yards 
east of Fort Sumter, was met by one 
from Sullivan’s island, containing a 
band of musicians left behind by 
Hardee. These confirmed the ru- 
mored evacuation ; whereupon, Maj. 
J. A. Hennessy was sent to raise the 
fiag over recovered Fort Sumter ; 
which was effected at 9 a. m. Fort 
Bipley and Castle Firrckney submit- 
ted promptly and gracefully to a like 
embellishment — their guns liaving 
been left in a serviceable cotiiditioA. 
At 10 A. M., Bennett reached the 
city, which the enemy had not yet 
wholly evacuated ; a moiiiitecl force 
being stilf engaged in setting fires. 
He at once demanded of Mayor Mac- 
beth a surrender, which was promptly 
accorded. A small force was brought 
up so soon as possible, and the work 
of extinguishing the raging fires vig- 
orously prosecuted — the Blacks of 
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tlie city being impressed tberefor. The; 
TJ. S. Arsenal was thus saved from 
destruction, as were large quantities 
of Confederate rice, which were dis- 
ia-ibiitod among the poor of the city. 

Georgetown was at the same time 
evacuated — Hardee, with 12,000 men, 
gathered from all lower South Caro- 
lina, making all haste to cross the 
Santee and Pedee before Sherman 
could turn upon and crush him ; 
which, ap Sherman did hot attempt 
to intercept him, having other ob- 
jects in vie-w, was safely accom- 
plished. 

Gen, Gillmore, then in command 
on the coast, reports the guns cap- 
tured ill Charleston and its defenses 
at 450 ; a good part of them 8 and 
10-inch Colurabiads aild Y-inch rifled 
guns — many of foreign make. Much 
good ammunition, 8 locomotives, with 
many passenger and platform cars, 
also escaped the Bebel conflagration, 
and'came into possessioihof the victors. 

Before proceeding with the narra- 
tive of Shemnan’s Great March, it is 
hut just to speak of the devastation 
of South Carolina by his army. 

Sherman’s general order, prescrib- 
ing the conduct of his troops in their 
march, wms precise and considerate, 
though its execution would naturally 
seem harsh to those it despoiled. He 
says : 

“ IV, The army will forage liberally on 
tlie country during the inarch. To this end, 
each brigade coniinander will organize a 
good and sufficient foraging party, under 
tlio command of one^ or more discreet offi- 
cers, who will gather, near the route trav- 
eled, corn or forage of any kind, meat of 
any kind, vegetables, corri-rneal, or whatever 
is iieefled by the cominand : aiming at all 
times to keep in tlie wagon-trains at least 
ten days’ provisions for the command and 
three days’ forage. Soldiers must not enter 
the dwellings of the mliabitants or commit 
any trespass; during the halt or at camp. 


they may be permitted to gather turnips, 
potatoes, and other vegetables, and drive in 
stock in front of their camps. To regular 
foraging parties must be intru steel the gather- 
ing of provisions and forage at any distance 
from the road traveled. 

“V. To army corps commanders is in- 
trusted the power to destroy mills, houses, 
cotton-gins, etc.; and for them this gen or at 
principle is laid down: In districts and 
neighborhoods where the army is unmo- 
lested, no destruction of such property 
should be permitted ; but, should guerrillas 
or bushwhackers molest our march, or 
should the inhabitants burn bridges, ob- 
struct roads, or otherwise manifest local 
hostility, then army corps conimauders 
should order and enforce a devastation 
more or less relentless, according to the 
measure of such hostility. 

“VI. As for horses, mules, wagons, &c., 
belonging to the inhabitants, the cavalry and 
artillery may appropriate freely and witliont 
limit ; discriminating, however, between the 
rich, who are usually hostile, and the poor or 
industrious, usually neutral or friendly. Fo- 
raging parties may also take mules or liorses 
to replace the jaded animals of tlieir trains, 
or to serve as pack mules for the regi ments or 
brigades. In all foraging, of whatever kind, 
the parties engaged will refrain from abu- 
sive or threatening language, and inay, when 
the officer in command thinks proper, give 
written certificates of the facts, but no re- 
ceipts ; and they will endeavor to leave 
wdtli each family a reasonable jjortion for 
their maintenance.” 

Of course, “tbe inbabitants ” d;id 
“bm-n bridges, obstruct roads,” and 
“ otherwise manifest local hostility.” 
Most of them were quite willing ; 
but they would have been compelled 
so to act if willing. And such mani- 
festations of “ local hostility,” accord- 
ing to the terms of tlie order above 
given, constrained the corjis com- 
manders to “enforce a devastation 
more or less relentless, according to 
the measure of such hostillity ” But 
the mere necessity of subsisting such 
an army off the country, while pass- 
ing rapidly through it, necessarily 
involved its devastation. It was like 
a cloud of locusts, devouring every 
thing edible, and main^ tilings that 
were not. And Gen. Sheruian, in 
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his report, of his passage through 
Georgia, says of his men : 

“A little loim in foraging, they ‘did 
some tilings they ought not to have done;’ 
yet, on the whole, they have supplied the 
wants of the army with as little violence as 
could he expected, and as little loss as I 
calculated.” 

Katiirally, the “little violence” 
and “ little loss” looked larger, and 
were regarded with less complai- 
sance, from the other side ; but there 
was not mnch complaint of wanton 
destruction or outrage. 

In South Carolina, new conditions 
were presented. The region traversed 
was, in the main, more sparsely settled 
than central Georgia — the mass of its 
people poorer, and its supplies more 
scanty. And South Carolina was re- 
garded by our soldiers with more 
marked disfavor, as having been the 
cradle of Secession and Civil War. 
So, doubtless, the taste for plunder 
had grown keener by gratification, 
while the instinct that discerns the 
location of hidden food and valuables 
had by use become amazingly sharp 
and subtle. Though a good many , 
watches and pieces of plate which 
were claimed to have been “ found 
hidden in a swamp, a mile fi’om any 
house,” were in fact drawn from less 
occult sources, it would have been 
difficult to hide a watch or goblet 
where it would not have been dis- 
covered and appropriated. And the 
business of foraging had been gradu- 
ally assumed as a specialty by the 
least scrupulous of the soldiers, who, 
having mounted themselves some- 
liow on beasts of burden, scoured the 
whole region in advance of our 
marcdiing columns — often many miles 
in advaueo-— gathering provisions for 


the army, and any thing inviting and 
portable for themselves— dismount- 
ing and fighting in line of battle when 
charged or impeded by cavalry or 
militia in moderate numbers ; ” hut 
fondei’, on the whole, of rifling a 
house than of fighting its owner ; 
and constantly intent bn the main- 
chance. Ho other State or section 
has in modern times been so tho- 
roughly devastated in a single cam- 
paign signalized by little fighting, as 
was South Carolina by that march 
through its utmost length, and over 
an average breadth of forty miles, by 
Sherman’s army. 


Gen. Kilpatrick, with a total force 
of 5,068 men, including a 6-gun bat- 
tery of horse "^artillery, and a small 
brigade of dismounted men, had de- 
monstrated northward, on our ex- 
treme left, so far as Aiken ; imbuing 
the enemy with the fullest belief that 
Augusta was Sherman’s objective, 
and causing "Wheeler’s cavalry to 
confront him in ^liis direction ; leav- 
ing the passes of the “Edisto un- 
guarded. In effecting this, one of 
his brigades, led by Col. Spencer, 
had engaged,’* near Williston’s sta- 
tion, Gen. Allen’s division of Ala- 
bama cavalry (six tlij^n regiments), 
and routed it with no serious loss to 
either side. Having destroyed the 
railroad hereabounro bis heart’s con- 
tent, and deceived Wheeler as to 
his purpose, Kilpatrick merely sent 
Atkins’s brigade into Aiken, where 
Wheeler was in force, and of course 
drove Atkins back ; charging, at 11 
A. M., Kilpatrick’s entire command, 
and being repulsed with a loss of 31 
killed, 160 wounded, and 60 prison- 


“Some of these foraging parties had en- I nary times, rank as respectable battles.”-— 
csmnters with the enemy which would, in ordi- 1 Sherman's Report. ' - - Pob. 8. Peb 1 1 . 
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ers. He tliereiipon fell back into 
Aiken ; and Kilpatrick, after threat- 
ening liim there till the night of the 
12tli, suddenly drew ofiP, moved rap- 
idly across the South and then the 
]^ortli Edisto,“ and, moving on the 
left of the Idth corps, struck the Lex- 
ington and Augusta road 9 miles 
north-west of Lexington, when barely 
1,500 of Wheeler’s men had got be- 
tween him and Columbia, while 
Cheatham’s force (the remnant of 
Hood’s army) was moving parallel 
with our advanpe still farther to the 
left. But, on crossing the Saluda,*^ 
Wheeler was found to be ahead; and 
our cavalry marched all day paral- 
lel with Cheatham’s corps, moving 
at times within three miles — a diffi- 
cult stream forbidding jin attempt to 
strike the enemy in flank, as he was 
strung along the road. Crossing the 
Greenville and Columbia road, Kil- 
patrick tore it up down to Alston, 
whe^ he crossed^’ the Broad, and 
pushed north nearly to Chesterville ; 
when he found that^ Wheeler had 
moved aroun^l his front, united with 
Wade Hampton, and was before him 
on the road to Charlotte and Kaleigh, 
H. C., which Sherman’s advance 
northward from Columbia to Winns- 
boro’ “ had led the enemy to believe 
was his intended, course. 

They were at fault, as usual. 
Though his left ^ing was thrown 
norlh nearly to Chesterville, the 
movement in this direction was a 
feint, and the whole army soon turned 
sharply to the right, crossing the 
Catawba, and, after halting the 
right wing three days to enable Slo- 
cum (who had been delayed by a 
fl.ood ill the Catawba) to come up, 
struck the Great Pedee at Cheraw^® 


(where Blair captured 25 guns), and 
thence up to the State line at Sneeds- 
boro’ ; moving on parallel roads with- 
in easy supporting distance, till they 
were concentrated at Fayetteville,^’ 
H. C. ; leaving Charlotte and the 
bulk, of the Hebei army far to our 
feft. Heavy rains and almost im- 
passable streams bad delayed our dif- 
ferent columns ; and Hardee was ex- 
pected to make a stand at Fayette- 
ville and resist onr passage of the 
Cape Fear river; but he merely 
burned the bridge and put off as 
Blair came up. Kilpatrick, still on. 
our extreme left had advanced by 
Rockingbam ; striking next day the 
rear of Hardee’s column retreating 
from Cheraw on Fayetteville ; when, 
learning from prisoners that Hamp- 
ton’s cavalry was behind, he resolved 
to intercept it. Posting a mounted 
brigade near Solemn Grove on one 
road, he made, with Spencer’s bri- 
gade, a rapid night-march across to 
another; during which, he rode 
through a division of Hampton’s 
cavalry: losing by capture his escort 
of 16 men, but escaping with his 
staff. 

Hampton skillfully deceived Gen. 
Atkins, whom Kilpatrick had left be- 
hind, passed him by an unsuspected 
road, and fell in full force upon Kil- 
patrick and Spencer about 2 a. m. ; 
taking them completely by surprise, 
routing them, and capturing all their 
guns. Spencer and most of Kil- 
patrick’s staff were made prisoners ; 
Kilpatrick barely escaping on foot. 
Driven back into a swamp, with 
most of his men, he succeeded in 
rallying them, while the enemy, sup- 
posing liim utterly routed, were in- 
tent on plundering his camp ; and, 
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charging on foot, he retook his head- 
quarters and guns, just as the enemy 
■were harnessing the horses to draw 
them off, and opened upon their re- 
ceding hacks when scarcely twenty 
paces distant, quickening the pace of 
all who still retained the power of lo- 
comotion. Hampton soon rallied his 
command, and tried hard to regain all 
that he had so suddenly won and 
lost; hut Kilpatrick kept him at 
hay till Gen. Slitchell, hearing the 
guns, at 8 a. m. came hastily across 
with a brigade of infantry of the 
20th corps; -when the enemy disap- 
peared ; having inflicted a loss of 19 
killed, 61 wounded, and 103 prison- 
ers. 

Kilpatrick reached Fayetteville, K. 
C., on the llth, and the whole army 
was concentrated there next day ; 
when the army tug Davidson and 
the gunboat Eolus steamed up from 
"VVilraington with news of the capture 
of that city and of all that had oc- 
cxirred during the six weeks that the 
army had been corduroying its way 
through the interminable swamps 
and pontooning across the swollen 
streams of South Carolina. At Co- 
lumbia, the disastrous fire and tlie 
bitter hostility of the people had pre- 
vented the only coirps that entered 
that city from learning much of the 
outer world; hut hero Sherman was I 
hi full communication with the Gov- 
ernment and the cooperating Gen- 
erals, and able to dispatch full in- 
structions to Gen. Bcliofleld; who, 
having been brought around from 
Tennessee to Kewbern, "was prepar- 
ing to reeuforce him at Goldsboro’. 

Sherman halted three days ait Eay- 
etteviile ; completely destroying the 
U. 8. Arsenal and the costly machi- 


nery which had been brought hither 
from the U. S. armory at Harper’s 
Ferry on its first capture in April, 
1861. His army greatly needed rest ; 
and besides, there was reason now to 
apprehend other resistance than that 
afibrded by the swamps, the streams, 
and the elements. Hardee from Sa- 
vannah and Charleston ; Beauregard 
from Columbia ; Cheatham from the 
Tennessee; with a considerable force 
drawn from Horth Carolina and her 
seaward defenses under Bragg and 
Hoke, made up, wdth Wheeler’s and 
Hampton’s cavalry, a body of not less 
than 40,000 men, mainly veterans, 
now united under the able and wmry 
Jo. Johnston. It would no longer an- 
swer to move as hitherto ; our columns 
must be kept„w^ell closed up, tlie corps 
within easy supporting distance, on 
peril of surprise and disaster. 

True to his favorite policy, Sher- 
man again pushed four divisions of 
his left wing, covered by Kilpatrick, 
directly northward to Averysboeo’, . 
as if intent on Ealeigli ; while Slo- 
cum’s train, his two remaining divi- 
sions, and the right wing, moved by 
various roads nearly east, toward 
Goldsboro,’ his true destination. The 
incessant rains had reduced the roads 
to a state wherein horses ■\vould 
mire almost anywhere, and ‘cordu- 
roy’ was essential wlierever guns or 
wagons were to she moved. 

Sherman was on the left'^'with Slo- 
cum, who was that day required to 
send up a brigade of infantry to the 
aid of Kilpatrick, who was skirmish- 
ing heavily in the advance. 

Hext morning, wlien near Averys- 
horough, on approacliing the road, 
which runs eastward -fco Bentonville, 

‘ the enemy, under Hardee, was found 
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posted on a narrow, swampy neck of 
land between the Cape Fear and 
South rivers ; his total strength being 
estimated at 20,000. Ward’s divi- 
sion of the 20th corps, in our left 
advance, was deployed, sending for- 
ward a skirmish line, developing a 
brigade of infantry behind a light 
field-work, with a battery enfilading 
the approach. Williams sent Case’s 
brigade by a circuit to our left ; turn- 
ing tlie enemy’s work, and, by a 
quick charge, driving back the in- 
fantry brigade holding it, under 
the fire of Winnegar’s battery, to a 
stronger and better line behind it; 
whereupon, W ard’s division charged 
directly on the retreating foe, cap- 
turing 3 guns and 217 prisoners, of 
whom G8 were wounded; while 103 
of the enemy’s dead w^re buried by 
Williams on the field. 

Jackson’s division was now sent 
up op the right of Ward, and two 
divisions of the 14th corps on the 
left: while Kilpatrick, massing his 
cavalry farther to the right, was 
directed to fe^l for the road to Colds- 
borough. He had gained that road 
wdth one brigade, when he was 
vehemently assailed by McLa-ws’s 
Hebei division, and pushed back, 
fighting gallantly ; until, at length, 
onr whole line advanced, driving 
the enemy within his intrenchmeiits 
and^ pressing liiin th«re till night fell, 
dark and stormy; under cover of 
which he retreated, taking the road 
not to Kaleigh hut to Smithfield. 
Slocum’s loss was 77 killed and 
477 wounded (no prisoners) — which 
may or may not include that of Kil- 
patrick. The enemy’s was probably 
about the same. Ward’s division 
made a show of pursuing the enemy ; 


while the rest of our army, bearing 
to the right, pushed directly for 
Goldsborough. 

Sherman, supposing the fight all 
out of the Eebels for the present, had 
ridden across to the right wing, and 
was intent on reaching Goldsborough 
and meeting Schofield, when the 
sound of guns on the left again chal- 
lenged his attention. Slocum, ap- 
proaching Bentonville, had been 
assailed by Jo. Johnston with the 
entire Eebel army. Couriers from 
Schofield and from Terry now ar- 
rived ; the former reporting himself 
at Kinston, short of provisions, but 
able to reach Goldsboro’ on the 21st, 
which he was directed to do ; Terry 
being likewise directed to advance. 
Meantime, the several divisions of 
the right wing were ordered to move 
on rapidly to the relief of the out- 
numbered left. 

Slocum had at first encountered 
Dihbrell’s cavalry; which lie was 
driving, wlieii he ran headlong upon 
the whole Confederate army: the 
two leading brigades of Carlin’s di- 
vision being hurled back on the main 
body, with a loss of 3 guns and their 
caissons. Slocum thereupon, very 
properly, stood on the defensive; 
showing a front of four divisions, 
and throwdng up slight barricades;^ 
while Kilpatrick came into action on 
the left. Here onr left received six 
assaults from Johnston’s army ; hold- 
ing our ground firmly, and inflicting 
heavy loss on the foe with our ar- 
tillery — they having brought up 
little or none. Johnston had hur- 
ried hither by night from Smithfield, 
moving very light, expecting to crush 
Slocum before he could he supported ; 

' hut he was mistaken. Kight fell 
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witboTit giving Mm any ground ; and, 
"before morning, Slocum got up his 
•wagon-train, with its guard of two 
divisions, while Hazen’s division of 
the Ibth (Logan’s) corps came upon 
his right, rendering his position se- 
cure. The enemy not rishing fur- 
ther attacks, Slocum awaited the 
coming up of Howard and the entire 
right wing ; by which time, J ohnston 
had intrenched thoroughly in a strong 
position, forming a sort of triangle, 
with its apex at the front, but facing 
Slocum on one side and Howard on 
the other. Here he was very cau- 
tiously approached and felt of by 
Sherman, who was aware that Scho- 
field was improving this delay to get 
possession of Goldsborough in the 
enemy’s rear, while Gen. Terry ad- 
vanced to theHeuse at Cox’s bridge, 
some 10 miles higher up. And now,'’’ 
during a heavy rain, under cover of 
a noisy demonstration along the 
Rebel front, Mower’s division of 
Blair’s corps worked around by our 
right to the enemy’s rear ; hoping to 
secnre the bridge over Mill creek, 
which was his only line of retreat. 
But Johnston was not to be thus 
caught ; nor did he choose to stop 
here and fight 60,000 men with (at 
most) 40,000 ; so he decamped during 
the night, retreating on Smithfield 
and Raleigh so suddenly as to leave 
his pickets behind, as well as his 
severely wounded. 

Onr total loss here was 191 IdBed, 
1,108 wounded, and 344 missing : ' 
in. all, 1,043. 'We buried here 367 
Rebel dead, and took 1,625 prison- 
ers — many of them wounded. 

Ho further resistance being made, 
our army moved on to Goldsboro’, 
where i t .rested and was roclad, while 
Harcli 21. March 25. 


Gen. Sherman, after a hasty visit to 
Gens. Terry and Schofield, took 
the first train of cars that ran to 
Morehead City, and thence a swift 
steamer to City Point where fte 
met in council the President, Gens. 
Grant, Meade, &c. ; returning as 
hurriedly to his anny at Goldsboro’, 
which he reached on the 30th. 


We may now narrate the events of 
the Winter in Horth Carolina, which 
signally contributed to the final over- 
throw of the Rebellion. 

Wilmington, H. 0., had — because 
of its location, so convenient for the 
supply of ordnance, munitions, &c., 

I to the main Rebel armies, and the 
extraordinary difficulty of precluding 
the ingress and egress of blockade- 
runners, at tlws port — been, from the 
outset, one of the most important 
I sea-ports of the Confederacy, before, 
by the gradual closing of the others, 
it became the only one of consequence 
that remained accessible. To close 
it, therefore, bo^came at length synon- 
ymous with barring all direct and 
nearly all commercial intercourse 
between the Confederacy and the 
non-belligerent world. 

Early in the Autumn of 1864, Gen. 
Grant proposed to Gen. Butler the 
dispatch of Brig.-Gens. Weitzel and 
Graham to reeonnoiter Fort Fisher, 
the main defence of the seaward 
approaches to Wilmington, "to deter- 
mine its strength, preparatory to a 
combined attack. The reconnois- 
sance was made accordingly, and its 
result duly reported.” 

The meditated attack was intend- 
ed to have been a virtual surprise, 
when the pressure of our armies at 
’ all points should have probably re- 
“ March. 21. ‘‘About Sept. 20. 
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duced tlie garrisons of Fort Fislier 
and its adjuncts to a ininimum ; but 
even the small number required was 
not available for this purpose till 
Qptober ; when it was judged that 
the collection and evolutions of a 
great fleet in Hampton Koads must 
have attracted the enemy’s attention 
and prompted a reenforceinent of the 
threatened defenses. (The original 
” plan of the expedition contemplated 
the collection and outfit of this fleet 
at or near Port Poyal, under the 
guise of a demonstration against Fort 
Sumter and Charleston ; but this was 
overruled by considerations of obvi- 
ous convenience.) Meantime, the fer- 
tile genius of General Butler had 
been stimulated by the accounts of a 
tremendous gunpowdes explosion at 
Erith, England, whereby destructive 
effects had been produced at a con- 
siderable distance ; and he had con- 
ceived the project of running a ves- 
sel Ailed with gunpowder under the 
sea-wall of Fort Fisher, and there 
exploding it ; trusting that, at least, 
the garrison •would be so paralyzed 
by the resulting earthquake as to fa- 
cilitate a prompt seizure of the fort 
by its expectant besiegers. Delays 
in preparation occurred, as usual ; 
Gen. Butler was ordered by tele- 
graph to Hew Tork, to keep the 
peace there during the Presidential 
election; and, w-hen he returned,*^® 
the powder experiment had been re- 
solved on and preparation for it par- 
tially made. But Gen. Grant now 
left the front for a flying vkit to his 
family in Hew Jersey, devolving on 
Gen. Butler the chief command; 
and, when he returned, of the 250 
tons of powder required, 100 tons 
were still wanting, and did not arrive 


at Fortress Monroe till December : 
thus the expedition did not get fairly 
off till the 14th. Admiral Porter, 
commanding the naval part of it, 
was off Beaufort, H. C., on the 16th ; 
though Gen. Butler, in advance of 
the transport fleet, had reached onr 
blockaders off "Wilmington the night 
before. The transports and troops 
were at Masonborougli inlet, 1 8 miles 
north, or nearly east of Wilmington. 

Gen. Grant, it is clear, had not de- 
signed that Butler should accompany 
the expedition, but intended that 
Weitzel should be its commander; 
yet it is equally plain that, up to a 
very late hour, Gen, Butler undouht- 
ingly understood that he was not 
merely to fit it out, hut personally 
command it. So he did. 

Porter, with his war vessels, ar- 
rived on the 18th, and at once sent 
up the powder-boat Louisiana, intend- 
ing to explode her forthwith ; hut, on 
Butler’s remonstrance that the land 
forces must be ready to followup the 
explosion with an assault, he counter- 
manded the order. It appears that 
the E-ebels were not aware of the pre- 
sence or imminence of the expedi- 
tion till the 20th — a few vessels more 
or less in the offing, where several 
blockaders were generally visible, 
not wearing any special significance. 
But now, as the wind was high and 
the sea rough, with a prospect of still 
worse weather, the transports put 
back 70 miles to Beaufort, H. C., for 
water, &c. ; when a storm ensued 
which prevented their return till the 
36th. 

Admiral Porter— -who was not on 
terms of cordiality with Gen. Butler 
— set to ■work by himself. He had 
sent in the powder-boat Louisiana, 
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BUTLER AND WEITZEL 

Com’r Rliind, at 10|- p, m. of the 23d ; 
exploding her at If next morning, 
hut to very little purpose — the mira- 
culous power which gave efficacy 
|o the assault with rams’ -horns on 
Jericho not having been vouchsafed. 
Ehind and his crew did their work : 
following in (unperceived) a block- 
ader whose signals of amity were re- 
spected and answered by the fort. 
Wlieii all was ready, they escaped in 
a tender which had accompanied 
them on their perilous errand, and 
wliicli, having attained a considerable 
distance, was scarcely harmed by the 
explosion. The fort and its defend- 
ers seem to have been nowise dis- 
turbed by it — Col. Lamb supposing 
it to be merely the bursting of one of 
the great guns of our jieet. 

Porter had S3 war,vessels, several 
of tliem iron-clad, beside a reserve 
of lY small ones. At 11-|- a. m., he 
followed up the abortive explosion 
by‘*an order to advance and bom- 
bard the fort : the Ironsides leading, 
closely followed by4he Monadnock, 
Oanonicus, Mahopac, Minnesota, and 
nearly all liis larger ships ; and so 
terrible was their concentrated fire 
that the fort was completely silenced 
by it in minutes ; having been 
set on fire in several places and two 
of its magazines exploded. The 
bombardment was continued till sun- 
set, wdien Gen. Bmtler arrived in his 
flag’ship ; his transports being still 
absent. Corn. Porter now drew off 
for the night. 

At 7 A. M. next day, tbeAransports 
and troops having arrived, the bom- 
bardment was renewed, and was con- 
tinued for seven hours : the Kehels re- 
sponding for a while with two guns 
only. Some of our vessels drew off 


DECLINE TO ASSAULT. YU 

before the rest, because out of ammu- 
nition. The iron-dads were ordered 
to continue their fire throughout the 
night. 

Our land forces had meantime 
commenced debarking, under the im- 
mediate command of Gen. Weitzel, 

I who headed the first or reconnoiter- 
■ ing party of 500 men ; going himself 
to wdtliin 800 yards of the fort, 
pushing up a skirmish-line to within 
150 yards, and captiu-ing a little out- 
work called Flag-pond Hill battery, 
with 65 men, 

Weitzel’s observations convinced 
him that the work was exceedingly 
strong, and that its defensive power 
had not been essentially injured by 
Porter’s fire. He soon returned, as 
directed, to Butler, and reported that 
it would be murder to assault such a 
fort with our 6,000 men. Butler, 
disappointed, now ran close up in his 
vessel, reconnoitered for himself, and 
reluctantly acquiesced in "Weitzers 
decision. Our men, of whom about 
half had been landed, were there- 
upon reembarked;'’’ and Gen. Butler 
returned with the land force to the 
James, leaving the fleet still off Wil- 
mington.. 

Our loss in this bombardment was 
about fifty killed and wounded — 
nearly or quite all by the bursting of 
six of our heavy Parrott guns — the 
enemy inflicting no injury, because he 
could not work his guns under our 
fire. His loss was 3 killed and 55 
wounded. Butler reports that we 
took 300 prisoners. 

Grant was profoundly dissatisfied. 
In the first place, he had not in- 
tended that Gen. Butler should go, 
and had . at length plainly intimated 
(this; though, as Fort Fisher was in 
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Butler’s military department, lie did 
not absolutely forbid it. Still, as 
Weitzel was Ms choice, and the de- 
cision not to assault was primarily 
Weitzel’s, he could not object to this. 
But he did complain, and with rea- 
son, that his express order, addressed 
to Butler for Weitzel, had been vio- 
lated in the return of the expedition. 
That order is as follows : 

“ City Point, Va., Dec. 6, 1864, 

“ General : The first object of the expe- 
dition under Gen. Weitzel is to close to the 
enemy the port of Wilmington. If success- 
ful in this, the second will be to capture 
Wilmington itself. There are reasonable 
grounds to hope for success, if advantage 
can he taken of the absence of the greater 
part of the enemy’s forces now looking after 
Sherman in Georgia. The directions you 
have given for the numbers and equipment 
of .the expedition are all right, except in the 
unimportant matters of where they embark 
and the amount of intrenching tools to be 
taken. The object of the expedition will 
be gained by eflecting a landing on the main 
land between Cape Fear river and the At- 
lantic, north of the north entrance to the 
river, Bliould such landing bo etlectecl 
whilst the enemy still holds Fort Fisher 
and the batteries guarding the entrance to 
the river, then the troops should intrench 
themselves, and, by cooperating with the 
navy, elleet the reduction and capture of 
those places. These in our hands, the navy 
could enter the harbor, and the port of Wil- 
mington v,'onld be sealed.. Should Fort 
Fisher and the point of land on which it is 
built fall into the hands of our troops, im- 
mediately on lauding, then it will be worth 
the attempt to capture Wilmington by a 
forced inarcli and surprise. If time is con- 
sumed in gaining the lirst object of the ex- 
pedition, tlio second will become a matter 
of after consideration. 

“ Tim details for execution are intrusted 
to you and the officer immediately in com- 
mand of the troops. 

^‘Should the troops under Gen. Weitzel 
fail to effiict a landing at or near Fort Fish- 
er, they will ho returned to the armies op- 
erating against Pvichmond without delay. 

IT, S. Ghast, Lieutenant-General. 
“Miijor-Goneral B. F. Butler,” 

Gen. Weitzel itad concurred in 
the propriety of rcturuing, hut in en- 
tire ignorance of this order. Had it 
been directed to him, and he placed 


in command of the expedition, he 
would have obeyed it. 


Advised by the ISTavy Department 
that the fleet was still off Fort FisM 
er, and ready for a fresh attempt, 
Grant promptly determined that it 
should he made. Designating Gen. 
Alfred H. Terry to command the 
new expedition, he added a brigade 
of about 1,500 men and a siege-train 
(which was not landed), and ordered 
Gen. Sheridan to send a division to 
Fortress Monroe, to follow in case of 
need. Terry’s force, therefore, though 
nominally hut a quarter stronger, was 
really much more so ; since all who 
were under his orders added vigor 
and confidence to his efibrts. Gen. 
Terry was first apprised of his desti- 
nation by Gen. Grant, as together 
they passed down the James. 

The new expedition, composed in 
good part of the old one, minus., its 
two Generals, left Fortress Moilroe 
Jan. 6, 1865; put into Beaufort, N. 
C., on the 8th ;r- was detained there 
by had weather till the^ 12th ; was 
off Wilmington that night ; and com- 
menced its landing, under cover of a 
heavy homhardment from Porter’s 
fleet, early next morning ; and, by 3 
p. M., nearly 8,000 men, with three 
days’ rations in their haversacks, 40 
rounds of ammunition in their boxes, ‘ 
arms, intrenchingir tools, munitions, 
&e., complete, had been landed, in 
spite of a heavy surf ; having thrown 
out pickets which had exchanged 
shots with, those of the enemy. The 
work assigned them was already well 
begun. 

Gen. Terry’s first concern was to 
throw a strong defensive line across 
the sandy peninsula wliereon Fort 
Fisher stands, so- as. to isolate it from 
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all support, and enable him to hold 
his ground against any relieving force 
that was likely to be sent down from 
"Wilmington. This was effected, after 
|ome hours necessarily given to ex- 
aminations ; the first line being, at 9 
p. M., drawn across some three miles 
above the fort ; but a better was 
finally found a mile nearer; where 
a position was taken at 2 a. m., and 
where a good breastwork, stretching 
from river to sea, partially covered 
by abatis, had been constructed by 8 
A. M. And now the landing of the 
lighter guns was commenced, and by 
sunset completed ; the guns being 
placed in battery befoi’e morning, 
mainly toward the river, where, in 
case of an attack on us, the enemy 
would be least exposed to the fire of 
our gunboats. • 

Curtis’s brigade was now thrown 
forward toward the fort, and a care- 
ful a’econnoissance made, under cover 
of the fire of the fieet, to within 600 
yards of the wall ; as a result of 
which, it was decidtjd to deliver a 
determined "fissault next day.‘* 

The iroii-clads continued their fire 
through this, as they had through 
the preceding night ; but, at 9 a. m., 
the wooden vessels moved up to re- 
new the bombardment; reaching 
^sition about 11, and opening fire, 
with the usual effect of driving the 
Kgbels from their batteries into their 
bomb-pfoofs, and thus silencing their 
giiiis. Meantime, 2,000 sailors and 
marines, armed with cutlasses, re- 
volvers, and a few carbines, "^had been 
detailed from tlie fleet, and landed to 
share in the meditated assault, and 
had worked their way up, by digging 
ditches or rifle-pits, under cover of 
the fire of the fleet, to within 200’ 


yards of the fort, where they lay 
awaiting the order to assault ; which 
came at 3:25 p. m., or so soon as the 
landsmen were ready. And now the 
fleet changed the direction of its fire, 
so as to cover the approach of our 
assaulting columns, which vied with 
each other in their eagerness to be 
first in the fort ; tlie sailors rushing up 
by the flank along the beach, while 
the soldiers charged on the land-side 
toward the left. 

Up to this moment, our loss had 
been trifling ; but, when our columns 
reached the fort, it was no longer 
possible for the fleet to persist in its 
fire without doing more harm to them 
than to the ejiemy ; and at once the 
parapets swarmed with Eebel mus- 
keteers, who — scarcely touched by 
the aimless, random firing of our 400 
marines, who bad been left in the 
rifle-pits to cover, by deadly volleys, 
the cliarging sailors — swept down the 
stormers in wini’ows, while grape and 
canister plowed through and through 
the head of the column. Thus the 
sailors’ assault was signally repulsed 
with great carnage, after a large 
numher of them had gained the ditch, 
and some even climbed the parapet. 

But the sailors, though not suc- 
cessful, had done a good work. They 
had largely engrossed the attention 
and efforts of the besieged; thus 
enabling Cmtis’s brigade, leading 
Terry’s column of assault, followed by 
Pennypacker’s, and they by Bell’s — 
having already gained, with moder- 
ate loss, partial shelter but 476 yards 
from the fort — to spring forward, 
under a heavy enfilading fire, over 
marshy and difficult ground, to and 
through the palisades, and so to effect 
a lodgment on the parapet; when 
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Pennypacker, advancing to Curtis’s suers; and Maj.-Gen. “Whiting (mor- 
support, overlapped liis right, drove tally wounded), Col. Lamb, and their 
' the enemy from the heavy palisading followers, had no choice but to sur- 

that extended from tlie west end of render. Terry took 3,08323risoners; 
the land-face to the river, taking while his material trophies were 169^ 

some imisoners ; and now the two guns, most of them heavy, over 2,000' 

brigades, uniting, drove the enemy, small arms, and considerable ammu- 
by desperate fighting, from about nition, provisions, &c. Before morn- i 

one-quarter of the land-face. Gen. ing, Fort Caswell, across the river, 

Ames, commanding the assaulting with the extensive works at Smith- j 

division, now hronght up Bell’s brig- ville and Beeve’s point, were ahau- - I 

ade, and placed it between the fort doned and blown up by the enemy; | 

and the river, where the hollows so that the triumph .was complete. f 

, whence sand had been dug for the Our loss in this desperate assault j 

parapet, the ruins of barracks and was 110 killed, 536 wounded; but 
1 store-houses, and the large magazine, among these were Col. Bell, mortally, | 

! ’ formed, with the huge traverses of and Gen. N. M. Curtis and Col. G. I 

the land-face, a series of rude breast- A. Pennypacker, severely wounded, ' ! 

works, behind which successively the while leading their brigades in the 
enemy rallied, and over which the assault. r ' 

combatants fired into each others’ Gen. Hoke,,, witli a considerable ^ ’ 
faces. Hiiie of these traverses were Bebel force, had watched the landing j 

suceessively carried by onr men; of our troops at a respectful distance I 

while Terry strengthened the assail- inland ; but did not venture to annoy 
ants by sending down Abbott’s brig- them, though expected, and finally 
ade from the north, where their place ordered, by his superior, Bragg, to do 
was taken by the discomfited sailors so. The prompt extension of our 
and marines, with the 2'7th IT. S. col- lines across the peninsula precluded 
ored, Brig.-Gen. A. M. Blackman; the possibility of success after the 
who entered the fort and reported first night ; so that, when Bragg re- ” 
to Ames at 6 p. m. iterated his order more peremptorily, 

. * Still, the defense was obstinately he was requested by Hoke to recon- 

maiutained; the fieet now shifting noiter for himself, and did so ; when 
its fire from that portion of the fort his order was withdraw. They now 
not yet gained by our troops to the resolved to reenforce the fort ; buu 
beach, to jn’cvent the possibility of the rapidity of Terry’s and Porter’s 
I siiecior from the Kehel garrison of operations left them no opportunity 

; Battery Buchanan ; until, at 9 p. M., to do so. It only remained to the two 

two more traverses having been car- Hebei commanders to look quietly 

; lied, the llehels were fairly driven on and se^n Fort Fisher taken. They 

■ , by Abbott's men out of their last were not long compelled to endure 

foothold in the fort, fieeing down the their necessarily pairiM anxiety. 

‘ P olnt to Battery Buchanan ; but it Hext morning'"’ after the capture, 

was idle to hope to make a successful while the fort swarmed witli our cu- 

stand h ere against their eager pur- rious, exulting soldiers and sailors, 

“Jan. 16. 
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its cliief magazine exploded ; killing 
about 200 of our menj and wounding 
perliapa 100 more. It was sunk 
deeply in tlie earth in the center of 
^ the parade, and well protected from 
casualty, but not from carelessness, 
to which its destruction is generally 
attributed. 


Gen. Schofield, whom we left at 
Clifton, on the Tennessee, under 
orders to embark his 23d corps 
(‘Army of Tennessee’) for East- 
port, Miss., while preparing to obey, 
received ““ an order from Gen. Grant 
to report forthwith at Annapolis, 
Md, ; whither he proceeded next 
day : moving by steamboats to Cin- 
cinnati, thence by rail to Alexandria, 
Y a. ; where he was ■* for some time 
detained by tlie free.’sing of the Poto- 
mac : being thence dispatched by 
steamboats to the coast of North 
Carolina, landing ““ near Port Fisher. 
Hb found here Gen. Terry, with 8,000 
men, holding his original line across 
the Peninsula, two^miles above the 
fort, but t(io weak to advance : the 
Kehels, under Hoke, holding Fort 
Anderson, across Cape Fear river, 
with a line across tlie peninsula con- 
fronting ours ; and Admiral Porter, 
with his great fleet, unable to force 
a passage up to Wilmington, in part 
'because of tbe shallowness of the 
rjjVer. But Schofield’s arrival raised 
our land force to not less than 20,000 ; 
and he at once pushed forward 
Terry, supported by Cox’s division ; 
driving in the enemy’s pickets, and 
intrenching close to his line, so as to 
compel him to hold it in force. He 
now attempted, by the aid of navy 
boats and pontoons, to throw a heavy 
force to Hoke’s rear by his left, or 

«^Jaa. S. '‘"Jau. U. ' “Feb. 9. • ®^Feb. 


along the beach ; but, being baffled 
by a storm, with high winds and sea, 
he determined to flank the enemy’s 
right. To this end, Cox’s and 
Ames’s divisions were thrown across 
the Cape Fear to Smith ville, "where 
they were joined by Moore’s brigade 
of Couch’s division, just debarked, 
and directed to envelop Fort Ander- 
son. The enemy, detecting this 
movement, hastily abandoned that 
fort and his lines facing ours, leaving 
to us 10 heavy guns and much am- 
munition, and fell back behind Town 
creek, where he had intrenched ; and 
where he was assailed next day by 
Gen. Terry : Gen. Cox, crossing the 
creek in a flat-boat, striking him in 
flank and rear, and routing him; 
capturing 375 men and 2 guns. Cox 
now rebuilt the bridge which Hoke 
had burned, drew over his guns, and 
started next morning for Wilming- 
ton ; crossing, on Rebel pontoons, the 
Brunswick to Eagle island; thence 
threatening to cross the Cape Fear 
above the city. 

Gen. Terry, still on the peninsula, 
had hitherto been unable to advance 
over Hoke’s defenses ; but Cox’s 
flanking menace was decisive. Hoke 
retreated ; burning the steamers (in- 
cluding the privateers Chickamauga 
and Tallahassee), cotton, naval and 
military stores, &c., in Wilmington; 
and our army marched in iinopjposed 
next morning." Schofield’s total loss 
in taking it had been about 200 : the 
enemy’s was not less than 1,000, be- 
side 65 guns and much ammunition. 

Schofield, lacking wagons and 
animals, was unable to di- 

rectly; but he had already dispatch- 
ed 5,000 men to Morehead city to 
impel or strengthen an advance from 
). 11. «“Feb. 19. “Feb. 20. “ Feb. 22. 
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Kewtern on Goldsborongli. Coiicli’s 
and Cox’s divisions were now ordered 
across tlie country to Kinston; but 
tbe lack of wagons delayed their 
movement till March 6; when they 
started under Couch, while Schofield 
went by sea to Morehead city, and 
thence by rail to Newbern ; whence 
he reached, on the Sth, Cox’s position 
at Wise’s forks, near South-west 
creek, on his way to Goldsboro’. Cox 
Iiad sent up two regiments under 
Col. Upham, 15th Conn., to seize and 
hold the crossing of the creek ; but 
Hoke,* who had ere this been re- 
enforced by part of Cheatham’s coi’ps 
from the Tennessee, had that morn- 
ing flanked and surprised Upham 
there ; striking him suddenly in the 
rear, and capturing 100 of his men. 

Elated by this stroke, Hoke ad- 
vanced on Schofield ; attempting to 
bore in betwixt Carter’s and Palmer’s 
divisions, after the Tirginia fashion ; 
but was cheeked by the arrival of 
Huger’s division, and desisted with- 
out serious fighting or loss. 


Schofield, seeing the enemy strong 
and eager, directed Cox to intrench 
and stand on the defensive till Couch 
could arrive. Hoke skirmished 
sharply next day, and struck heavily^ 
at Cox’s left and center tlie clay 
after the blow falling mainly on 
Euger’s division, by which it was re- 
pulsed with heavy loss to the assail- 
ants. Schofield reports our loss here 
at only 300; while he estimates the 
enemy’s at 1,500. Hoke retreated 
across the Meuse and burned tbe 
bridge. Couch came up and reen- 
forced Schofield next morning. 
Lack of pontoons delayed Schofield 
at the Meuse till the 14th, when — 
having rebuilt the bridge — he crossed 
and entered Kinston unopposed — 
Hoke having hastened to Smithfield 
to aid Johnston in making head 
against Sherman. Schofield again 
advanced on the 20th, and entered 
Goldsboro’, scarcely resisted, next day ; 
barely ahead of the arrival of Sher- 
man and his whole army, as has 
I already been narrated. 


XXXIII. 

THE EEPOSSESSIOM OE ALABAMA. 

WILSON-^OANBY. 


Gex. Grant’s comprehensive plan 
of campaign for the Winter and 
Spring of 18G4-5 embraced a com- 
bined demonstration from north and 
south u] mil Alabama; wliicb State, 
save at its nortliern extremity, had 
thus far suffered less from the ravages 
of war than any part of the Confede- 
racy hut Texas. The movement at 
the south was impelled and directed 


by Gen. Canby, commanding at Mew 
Orleans ; that at tbe north was led 
by Gen. James H. Wilson, under the 
direction of Gen. Thomas, whose 
cavalry Wilson had been detached 
by Grant from the Army of the Po- 
tomac and sent West expressly to 
command, with results that did credit 
to the Licnt.-General’s sagacity and 
judgment. 


March 10. 
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Gen. Wilson’s cavalry command, 
after the expulsion of Hood from Ten- 
nessee, was collected at Eastport, Miss, 
(the head of steamboat navigation on 
^the lower Tennessee); whither Gen. 
Thomas at length proceeded,* to give 
him his final instructions. It had been 
intended to employ but half his force 
in a raid on the chief towns of cen tral 
Alabama, designed as a mere diver- 
sion in favor of Canby ; but Wilson 
persuaded his chief to let him take all 
the cavalry he could readily muster 
— Cheatham’s movement eastward, 
with the remains of Hood’s force, 
having rendered disposable nearly 
our entire force on the Tennessee. 
Wilson was thus enabled to set out 
with nearly 15,000 men, whereof 
13,000 were mounted, with six bat- 
teries. Prevented from starting at 
the time designated by incessant 
rains and tremendous floods, the ex- 
pedition was not fairly over the Ten- 
nelsee till March 18 ; when it set 
forth with light trains, carefully filled 
-—each trooper takiag 5 days’ rations 
in his haversack, 21 lbs. of grain, 
and a pair of extra shoes for liis 
horse, with 100 rounds of ammuni- 
tion ; while 5 days’ rations of hard 
bread, 10 of sugar, cojBPee, and salt, 
were packed on mules; 45 days’ of 
cotfee, 20 of sugar, 15 of salt, and 80 
'wounds of ammunition in the wagons 
-;-56 of which wers laden with a hglit 
pontooil train of 30 boats. The train 
(of 250 wagons) was escorted by the 
1,500 dismounted men,. Most of the 
cavalry were provided with the high- 
ly valued Spencer carbine. The time 
allotted for the expedition was 60 
days : men and animals to subsist, 
so far as possible, on the country 
they traversed. The rear of the cof- 


nmn did not actually leave the Ten- 
nessee till the 22d. 

The general course pursued wms 
south-east, through Eussellville, J as- 
per, and Elyton ; but the command 
was divided, and from time to time 
expanded and contracted ; passing 
hurriedly over war- wasted north Ala- 
bama, and then spreading out so as 
to sweep over a broad stretch of the 
plenteous region watered by the trib- 
utaries of the Black Warrior and 
other main affluents of the Tombig- 
hee river: thus menacing at once 
Columbus, Miss., Tuskaloosa, and Sel- 
ma, Alabama. 

Forrest, commanding the chief 
Rebel force left in this quarter, was 
at West Point, near Columbus, Miss.; 
so that Wilson, moving rapidly on 
several roads, passed his right and 
reached Elyton ’ without a collision ; 
destroying by the way many exten- 
sive iron-wmrks, collieries, &c., and 
l^iisliing the few Rebel cavalry found 
at Elyton rapidly across the Caliawba 
at Montevallo ; where the enemy was 
first encountered’ in force : Roddy’s 
and Crossland’s commands coming 
up the Selma road, but being routed 
and driven southward by a charge of 
Upton’s division. The Hehels at- 
tempted to make a stand at a creek, 
after being driven 4 or 5 miles ; hut 
they were too weak, and were again 
routed by a headlong charge ; losing 
50 prisoners. Upton bivouacked 14 
miles south of Montevallo, and early 
next morning rode into Randolph; 
capturing here a courier, from whose 
dispatches he learned that Forrest 
was now in onr front; that W. H. 
Jackson, with one of Forrest’s divis- 
ions, was moving E. S. E. from Tus- 
kaloosa; and that his rear had been 
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struck at Trion ky Gen. Cuxton, wbo 
liad been detached by Wilson at Ely- 
ton, and who had interposed between 
Jackson’s force and. his train, and 
was to be attacked by Jackson this 
morning. Clialmers was at Marion, 
south of Tuskaloosa; and all were 
moving, under Forrest’s direction, to 
concentrate upon and defend Selma. 
A note from Cuxton — who had been 
detailed to strike Tuskaloosa — now 
apprised Wilson that he should post- 
pone this enterprise, and fight Jack- 
son, with intent to prevent his junc- 
tion with Forrest. Wilson hereupon 
directed McCook to move rapidly to 
Centerville, cross the Cahawba, and 
push on, via Scottshorougli, to strike 
Jackson. McCook found Jackson 
well posted near Scottshorougli, and, 
hearing nothing of Cuxton, did not 
venture to attack, hut recoiled, after 
a sharp skirmish j burning the Scotts- 
horo’ lactory and Centerville bridge, 
and rejoining Wilson near Selma. 

Wilson was moving eagerly and 
in force on Selma, driving small par- 
ties of Eebel cavalry, when be was 
brought to a halt by Forrest, strongly 
posted on Boyle’s creek, near Plan- 
tersville, with a creek on Ins right 
and a liigh, wooded ridge on bis left, 
wdtli dguns planted to sweep the Ran- 
dolph and 2 on the Maplesville road, 
whereon onr troopers were advan- 
cing. lie Lad in lino about 5,000 
men, nuiinly cavalry (Roddy’s divi- 
sion, with Armstrong’s and Cross- 
laud’s brigades), with bis front cov- 
eretl by rail barricades and abatis. 
Wilson had here Long’s and Upton’s 
divisions-— perhaps 0,000 in all, but 
all voterans, of excellent quality, and 
adrnirablj’- led. 

Long al•r^^'ed first, on our right; 


I'll'fc. 


when, dismounting and forming bis I 

men on the left of the roa4 he ; 

charged, breaking the Rebel line. f' 

Lt.-CoL Frank White, with 4 com- | 

panies of the ITtli Indiana (mount- { 

ed), being ordered forward, rode over i’ 

the Rebel guns, cutting bis way out ■ f 

with a loss of liT men ; among them j* 

Capt. Frank Taylor, killed. j 

Gen. Alexander, leading Upton’s | 

division, bearing the noise of the , I 
fight, came rapidly up on the Mapdes- I 

ville road ; dismounting and deploy- I 

ing his brigade, and going right in 
on the left, with such energy that 
the enemy were soon in lieadlong ! 

flight, leaving 2 guns and 200 pris- 
oners to Alexander, and 1 gun to i 

Long, Winslow’s brigade now took \ 

the advance, and pursued sharply to f 

Plantersville, miles from Selma; s 

but the fugitives could not he over- ' f 

taken. Forrest had been driven 24 | 

miles that day. ^ '/> 

Long’s division now ® took the lead, " [ 

followed by Upton’s; and all, by i 

4 p. M., were in sftght of Selma. For- ' 

rest bad here a motley fcu'ce of per- " : 

liap)s 7,000 men ; but many of them f 

green conscripts — boys and old men 
— and not to be relied on. Lie was in- 
disposed to attempt the defense of ex- 
tensive works with sucli a force ; hut 
Dick Taylor, bis superior, bad been f 

here, and ordered him to bold tb?' | 

town at all baza^’ds — disappearing ( 

on a southward-going train directly j 

afterward. Forrest, with a doubting j 

lieart, prepared to do bis best. His | 

works wepe good and strong ; ex- 
tending, in a semicircle of tlirce miles, 
from the Alabama above the city to 
that fiver below it. 

Wilson had here 9,000 men. After 
carefully reconnoitering, he directed 
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Long to assault tlie defenses by a 
diagonal movement across the road 
whereon he was posted ; while Upton, 
with 300 piched; men, was to pene- 
trate a dense, miry swamp on Long’s 
"^eft, break through the line covered 
by it, and turn the Eebel right — his 
whole division participating in the 
turning movement. But, before our 
preparations had been completed, 
word reached Long that Chalmers’s 
Eebel cavalry from Marion were at 
work on Ins rear, where his horses 
and train were under guard ; where- 
upon, sending a regiment to reen- 
force the six companies guarding his 
rear, he gave his men the order to 
follow him in a charge ; and in 15 
iniiintes, without a halt or a waver, 
they liad swept over, the Eebel in- 
trenchments, and driven their de- 
fenders pell-mell toward the city. 
Long'hiinself had Mien, shot through 
the head ; Cols. Miller, McCormick, 
and Briggs, leading their respective 
regiments, had each been severely 
wounded ; hut Selrpa was won. 

The Eeb;^ds ■ rallied on a new line, 
hut partially constructed, in the edge 
of the city ; where they repulsed a 
gallant charge of tlie 4th regular 
cavalry ; and, as it was now dark, 
they evidently hoped to hold. But 
the impetuosity of our men could not 
restrained. Upton’s entire divi- 
sion advanced, supporting a charge 
of the 4th cavalry, 4th Ohio, and 
17th Indiana ; while the Chicago 
Board of Trade battery, from a com- 
manding position, replied to the 
Eebel guns, dismounting two of 
them ; and the city was soon taken, 
witli 32 guns, 2,700 prisoners, and 
vast stores of all kinds. Forrest, 
Eocldy, Armstrong, and perhaps 
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3,000 of their followers, had escaped 
under cover of tlie darkness. Our 
total loss here was less than 500. 
The Eebel arsenal, great guns, ware- 
houses, factories, founderies, &c., were 
thoroughly destroyed, and the town 
sacked without mercy by our soldiers. 
The Eebels had just burned 25,000 
bales of cotton ; "W ilson found 10,000 
more, and burned them. 

Several days elapsed before the 
bridge, 870 feet long, over the swollen 
Alabama, after being thrice swept 
away by the flood, was rebuilt, and 
our army crossed ’ — all hut Cuxton’s 
brigade, which was away south, and 
had had a flght with "Wirt Adams 
several clays before. Horses had been 
obtained in and around Selma to 
mount our last man ; many of the 
negroes following our columns had 
been enlisted — the rest were forbid- 
den to follow farther — the trains, in- 
cluding the pontoon, were reduced 
to their lowest dimensions ; so that 
"Wilson, rebuilding the bridges, now 
moved rapidly, in spite of the sod- 
den earth; reaching, at 7" a. m. of 
the 12th, Montgomery, tlie capital 
of Alabama, which W irt Adams had 
just evacuated, after hiiruing 125,000 
hales of cotton. The city promptly 
surrendered. Several steamboats, 
with great quantities of army sup- 
plies, were here destroyed. 

"Wilson moved’ eastward from 
Montgomery toward Columbus and 
West Point, Georgia: Lagrange’s 
brigade soon striking a Eebel force 
under Buford and Clanton, routing 
it, and taking 150 prisoners. Eeach- 
mg® the Chattahoocliee, near Colum- 
bus, • Ga., the lower bridge was found 
in flames. Accident preventing the 
arrival of Col. Winslo%v’s brigade till 
* April 16, 2 F. At. 
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dark, Gen. Wilson ordered an attack; 
’wlien 300 of tke 3d Iowa cawalry 
moyed forward, supported by tbe dtb 
Iowa and lOtli Missouri, under a 
beavy fire of grape, canister, and 
musketry, pushed through strong 
abatis, and pressed back the Rebel 
line, Gen. Upton now sent up two 
companies of the 10th Missouri to 
seize one of the bridges leading into 
Coltiinbus; wMcli, under coyer of 
darkness, was effected. And now 
Gen. Upton charged again, sweeping 
away all resistance; and soon the city 
was ours, with 1,200 prisoners, 52 
field guns, and large quantities of 
small arms and stores, at a cost to us 
of barely 24 killed and wounded. 
Among the Rebels killed was 0. A, 
L. Lamar, of Howell Cobb’s staff, 
former ower and captain of the 
slayer Wanderer. We destroyed 
here the Rebel ram Jackson, mount- 
ing six 7-inch guns, burned 15 lo.eo- 
motiyes, 250 ears, 115,000 hales of 
cotton, &c., <.%e. 

Lagrange’s advance reached W est 
Point at 10 a. m. this day, and found 
the crossing of the Chattahoochee 
defended hy Fort Tyler, a strong, 
bastioned earthwork, 35 yardssquare, 
situated on a commanding hill, and 
mounting 4 guns. At p. m., this 
fort was bravely assaulted on three 
sides ; but its ditch, 12 feet wide by 
10 deep, stopped onr men under a 
withering fiin of musketry and grape. 
Lagrange, refusing to fall hack, 
posted sharpshooters to tranquilize 
the Rebel gunners while he gathered 
materials for bridges, over which his 
men s].>raug at the sound of thebugle; 
rushing over the parapet, and cap- 
turing tlie entire garrison — 265 men. 
Gen. Tyler, its commander, with 18 


of his men, had been killed, and 27 
more severely wounded. 

Simultaneously with this charge, 
the 4th Indiana cavalry dashed head- 
long through the town, secured 
both bridges over tlie Gliattahooeliee^ 
drove out the slender Rebel force 
found there, and burned 5 engines 
with their trains. Early next morn- 
ing, Gen. Minty, commanding (since 
Long’s fall) the division, was on his 
way to Macon, as was Wilson on the 
Columbus road ; both columns ar- 
riving on the 21st, after Wilson and 
Minty had both received assurances 
from Gen. Howell Cobh, command- 
ing ill Macon, that the w^ar was 
virtually ended. 

Cuxton did not arrive till the 30th. 
Outniimhered Jby J ackson in their en- 
counter near 'J’rion," he had moved 
off swiftly to J olmson’s ferry t :i the 
Black Warrior, 44 miles above Tus- 
kaloosa, where lie crossed and came 
down the west hank ; surprising and 
capturing’® Tiiskaloosa, with 3 guns 
and 150 prisonjprs; destroying the 
military school, public "^orks, stores, 
&c. Hearing nothing from Wilson 
or McCook, he burned the bridge 
over the Black Warrior, and sped 
south-west nearly to Eutaw ; where 
he heard that Wirt Adams, with 
2,000 cavalry, was clOse upon him. 
Too weak to fight such a force, 
ton turned and cowitermarched near- 
ly to Tuskaloosa ; thence hy Jasper, 
Mount Benson and Trionsville, to 
Talladega; near which, he scattered 
a small ^ehel force under a Gen. 
Hill ; pushing thence by Carrollton, 
Ga., Hewnan, and Forsyth, to Ma- 
con; having, with his small force, 
moved 650 miles in 30 days, in en- 
tire ignorance of the position or for- 

' “ April 5. 
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tunes of Wilson and Ms lieutenants, 
yet going wMtlier and doing as lie 
pleased ; scarcely resisted at any 
town lie cliose to take. Tke ‘fire- 
waters’ had disappeared; the survi- 
vors were heartily sick of War. 


Gien. Canhy, comma, nding in ITew 
Orleans, was kept inactive throughout 
the Slimmer and Autnmn of 1864, by 
the exacted return of the 16th corps 
from his department, to serve on 
either hank of the Mississippi above. 
His remaining corps — the 13th, Gen. 
Gordon Granger — participated, asvre 
have seen, in the reduction of the 
forts at the mouth of Mobile bay. I 
During the year, Gen. Dick Taylor 
crossed the Mississippi and assumed 
command of the Confederate forces 
in Alabama. At leisgth, after tlie 
overthrow of Hood, in Tennessee, the 
16th was returned to Gen.Canby ; who 
novB proceeded, in concert with Wil- 
son’*s demonstration from the north on 
central Alabama, to attempt the re- 
duction of Mobile afid its remaining 
defenses, “ liaw held, under Dick Tay- 
lor, by Gen. Maury, with a force es- 
timated a,t 15^100 men. 

The forces employed by Gen. Can- 
by consisted of the 13th and 16th 
corps aforesaid, with a division of 
c§yalry and one of colored infantry 
—in all, from 25,000 to 30,000 men; 
and he was assured of the hearty co- 
operation of Porter’s jiowerful fleet, 
now commanded by Eear-Adiniral 
Thatcher, so far as the available depth 
of water in the shallow hay of Mo- 
bile would allow. Active operations 
awaited only the arrival of the 16th 
corps by water on Dauphine island 
which was the signal for a concentra- 
tion on Mobile of Canby’s entire dis- 

“ See page 660. March 12, 1365. 
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posable force. The cavalry, under 
Grierson, crossed Lake Pontchartrain 
from New Orleans, advancing to Mo- 
bile Point, whence the movement on 
Mobile commenced: the 13th corps 
marching thence around Eon Se- 
conrs bay to strike Mobile from the 
east, where its defenses were deemed 
least elaborate; while Gen. F. Steele, 
with a division of Blacks, was im- 
pelled from Pensacola on Blakely, 
and a brigade of Smith’s corps was 
transferred by water to Cedar Point, 
on the west side of the bay; landing 
under a heavy fire of shells from our 
iron-clads, and threatening an attack 
on the city from that side. 

Steele’s advance was resisted by 
cavalry only, and not seriously, till, 
on reaching Mitchell’s creek, a stand 
was made'® by some 800 of the 6th 
and 8th Alabama cavalry, under 
Clanton, who were promptly charged 
and routed — 275 prisoners, including 
Clanton, being taken, and the resi- 
due of the force dispersed. Steele 
encountered no farther resistance till 
he was in front of Blakely, which 
w’as strongly held by the Rebels ; 
where he halted and sent to Oanby 
for supplies, which were promptly 
transmitted. 

Gen, Granger’s march around Bon 
Secours hay and up to Mobile was 
impeded by pouring rains and heavy 
roads ; so that Smitli’s corps, which 
was embarked on transports and thus 
moved up and across the bay to their 
appointed rendezvous near Pish 
river, arrived first ; but Granger’s 
coi-ps came up in the course of the 
two following days ; and the joint ad- 
vance on Mobile was resumed on the 
25th. It was resisted only by skir- 
mishers; but the roads were thickly 
March 25. “ March 29. March 21. 
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planted with torpedoes, which, unless 
cautiously sought out and exploded, 
were very destructive. Quite a num- 
her of men and horses were killed by 
them. 

‘ Spanish Fort,’ the strongest of the 
eastern defenses of Mobile, was thus 
approached and finally invested:*® 
the E-ebel movable column retiring 
on Blakely. The 16th corps, on the 
right, threatened Blakely, while the 
13th, on our left, more immediately 
invested Spanish Fort. Steele now 
joined hands with Smith, thus form- 
ing our extreme right. 

Our fieet had moved up the bay 
parallel with our army, making for 
Howard’s landing just below Spanish 
Fort, with intent to aid in the reduc- 
tion of that stronghold by bombard- 
ment, and by isolating it from Mobile. 
Hotwitlistandiiig the general shallow- 
ness of the bay, they were enabled to 
approach the shore so nearly as to 
deliver a very effective fire, which 
was seldom returned, and which ul- 
timately cut off the fort from all 
communication with the city ; but, ! 
in effecting this, the Metacomet first, 
afterward tlie Osage, were blown up 
by torpedoes, and destroyed. Their 
crews generally escaped, owing to the j 
shallowness of the water. The gim- j 
boats Stockdale, Milwaukee, Cinein- ' 
nati, Albatross, "Winnebago, and 
Genesee, with some smaller vessels, 
remained. After firing leisurely 
through the day, they usually dropped 
down the bay to Great Point Clear to 
anchor for the night. 

The siege of Spanish Fort was 
0 ]>cned in due form on the 28th ; our 
lines having been established during 
the preceding night, at distances of 
300 to 400 yards. Up to this time. 


our total loss had not exceeded 400 
men. The siege was pressed wn’th 
great ardor, and with considerable 
loss fi’om Rebel shells. On the morn- 
ing of the 30th, Y eatch’s division of 
Gen. Granger’s corps, while relieving 
guard, blundered into the Rel>el lines, 
and were regarded as the head of 
an assaulting column; provoking a 
sally, whereby our skirmishers and 
working parties were hurled hack, 
with some loss ; but the enemy, ad- 
vancing too far, Avere repelled in 
turn ; whereupon, the artillery on 
both sides suddenly reopened and 
kept firing till dayliglit to little pur- 
pose. Still, the siege was steadily 
pressed forward ; and, the investment 
being completed,” the result -was no 
longer doubtful : our troops having 
already huiltr an earthwork and 
mounted siege-guns within 200 yards 
of the Fort 

Our losses were mainly from slrells : 
many of them thrown by batteries 
whose location was concealed, and 
which could nof, in consequence, be si- 
lenced. One of these shells killed or 
wounded 15 men ; another 12. Our 
fleet, unable otherwise to get within 
effective distance of the fort, crossed 
the bar and engaged the Rebel fleet, 
which included several iron-clads; 
compelling it to move up towtj^d 
the city. 

All being at length ready, a tre- 
mendous concentric fire at close 
range was opened *® at nightfall on 
the doomed fort, from siege-guns and 
field-pietfes in battery, and Rom gun- 
boats on the side of the bay ; wliile 
our skirmishers and sharp-shooters, 
creeping up from ridge to ridge, and 
.firing from the heads of onr trenches, 
picked off* the Rebel artillerists or 
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drove tliem from their gims; which 
replied at first briskly, then more and 
more feebly ; until, by midnight, 
they were utterly silenced, and, an 
:honr later, the fort was onrs ; Gen. 
Bartram’s brigade entering unop- 
posed at 2 A, M.’“ Most of the garri- 
son escaped under cover of darkness ; 
but 652 prisoners and 30 heavy guns, 
with a large quantity of munitions, 
fell to the victors ; who forthwith 
turned the guns, seconded by those of 
the Octorara, on the smaller forts 
Tracy and Huger near the mouth of 
the Tensaw ; which were speedily 
abandoned by the Eebels, after spik- 
ing their 8 heavy guns. And now our 
fleet, enlightened as to the location 
of torpedoes by some of the captives, 
succeeded in picking tip 35 of them 
unharmed, and was thereby enabled 
to run up almost within shelling dis- 
tance of Mobile. 

I^lakely had already been for four 
days invested by land ; hut its com- 
munication by water with Mobile 
remained open until tlie fall of the 
forts below! Our gunboats now 
moved up to invest it on this side ; 
while Gen. Steele, in immediate com- 
mand before it, formed his columns 
for a prompt, determined assault; 
which he appointed for 5 p. m., and 
which was actually delivered at 5|-. 

The position was a very strong 
01 ^, heavily fortified with abatis, 
palisades, chevaux de frise, and a 
deep, wide ditch at the base of the 
■ fort. Its front extended nearly 
three miles — its right v?as near 
Bayou Minetta, its left on Blakely 
river ; and it was garrisoned by 3,000 
men, under Gens. Thomas and Cock- 
rill. Its abundant cannon swept 
every practicable approach. 


The struggle opened on our left ; 
where Gen. Garrard, under a fire of 
the 17th Ohio battery, sent forward 
one-third of his strong division to 
within 50 yards of the main works, 
defying a hail-storm of shell and 
shrapnel, to discover and indicate the 
safest ground over which to move np 
in force, preparatory to the decisive 
charge. Finding that there was no 
choice of ground-all being alike 
impracticable — a brief conference 
was held by the general ofiieers, and 
closed with the word ‘ Forward !’ 

The whole division at once sprang 
forwmrd with a shout ; to which the 
Eebels responded witli all their gims. 
For nearly an hour, our men strug- 
gled with obstructions that seemed 
insurinonntahle, under a fire of shell 
and canister that threatened their 
annihilation ; sometimes recoiling for 
a moment, when the voice of their 
commanders would cheer and en- 
courage them to rally ; and thus at 
length the abatis and otlier obstruc- 
tions were struggled throiigli, and 
the Unionists leaped into the ditch 
and scrambled up the face of the de- 
fenses ; while Einnekin’s and Gil- 
bert’s brigades, turning the fort by 
our right, gained its entrance and 
arrested there the flight of Gen. Tho- 
mas and 1,000 of his men, who were 
made prisoners. 

The conflict along the center, 
where the assault wns delivered by 
Dennis’s brigade of Veatch’s division 
and Spiceley’s and Moore’s brigades 
of Andrews’s, was far less sanguina- 
ry; yet Andrews’s men, when but 
40 yards from the fort, W’'ere plowed 
with grape from 8 guns ; while our 
skirmishers, on reaching the brink 
of the ditch, were scattered by the 
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expjosion laiider tlieir feet of a dozen 
torpedoes ; yet, under a furious fire 
of grape and canister, tlie assault 
was steadily persisted in till the vic- 
tory was complete. 

On our right, the Hachs, led hy 
Gen. Hawkins, were pitted against 
Mississippians, who specially detest- 
ed them, but who found them foemen 
worthy of their steel. ‘Eemember 
Fort Pillow ! ’ passed from rank to rank 
as, with set teeth and tightly grasped 
woa])ons, they went over the Eebel 
breastworks, limding back all before 
them. By T r. m., Blakely was fully 
ours, with 3,000 prisoners, 32 guns, 
4,000 small arms, 16 flags, and large 
quantities of ammunition. It had 
cost us fully 1,000 killed and wound- 
ed ; while 500 Eebels lay stretched 
beside them. 

Mobile was lost and won. It could 
no longer be held ; so its evacuation 
commenced on the 10th, and was 
completed on the 11th. Gen, Maury 
fled up the Alabama, with 9,000 
men, leaving 4,000 prisoners in onr 
hands ; while 1,000 more were fonnd 
in the city, when, at 2 p, m. of the 
12th, the flag of the Union — already 


floating over every fort and battery 
that looked on the bay — \vas exult- 
ingly raised over the last important 
Confederate seaport. Its reduction 
had cost us 2,500 men ; beside tw€ 
iron-dads, two ‘ tin-clads’ (or slightly 
shielded gunboats), and one transport 
— all sunk by torpedoes. The guns 
captured in the city and its defenses 
numbered 150. The powerful rams 
Huntsville and Tuscaloosa were sunk 
by Maury before the evacuation. 

The Eebel ram W. II. "Webb, from 
Eed river, freighted with cotton, 
rosin, &c., came down the Mississippi 
past New Orleans so wholly unex- 
pected that she received but two 
shots in passing — onr fleet being still . 
mainly absent In . Mobile ]>ay . Being 
pursued by gunboats from above, she 
was making all speed toward the 
Gulf, till she encountered the cor- 
vette Eiehmond, coming up rthe 
river ; when her commander, seeing 
no chance of escape, terminated her 
brief byit not particularly brilliant ca- 
reer, by running her ashore and blow- 
ing her up. Her crew escaped to the 
swamps, but were mainly captimed. 


xxxiy. 

FALL OF EICIIMOND-END OF THE WAE. 


GRANT— LEE—SIIERIDAN 


(xLX. Grant’s comprehensive str at- the Eebel Government and Army 
it exacted oflensive activi- from the banks of the James, lie con- 
ty in almost every other quarter, was stantly apprehended and dreaded a 
best subserved by quiet in Virginia movement by Lee which, abandoning 
tlmnioliout the eventful Winter of Virginia at least for the time, should 
Instead of wishing to drive precipitate the main Eeliel armv, 
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reenforced to the utmost, suddenly, 
unexpectedly, upon Sherman, as lie 
struggled through the gloomy forests 
and treacherous quicksands of east- 
ern Georgia, or the flooded swamps 
of South Carolina. Had Lee’s effect- 
ive force (by his muster-rolls, 64,000 
men — but suppose the number avail- 
able for such a campaign hut 50,000), 
swelled by such reenforeements as 
Hardee, Beauregard, "Wheeler, and 
Hoke, might have afforded him, been 
hurled upon Sherman, as he confi- 
dently approached Savannah, Colum- 
bia, or Fayetteville, it is indeed pos- 
sible that the blow — so closely re- 
sembling that dealt to Cormvallis at 
Yorktown by Washington andBoch- 
ambean — might have been effectively 
countered (as theirs was not) by the 
hurried movement southward by wa- 
ter of corps after corps of the Army 
of the Potomac ; yet the necessity of 
stopping Sherman’s career was so in- 
dubitably manifest and vital tliat it 
seems strange that every thing was 
not staked on a tlirdw where success 
would hav<? kindled new hope in so 
many sinking hearts, wliile defeat 
could only have been wliat inaction , 
was — ruin. But any suggestion of 
the abandonment of the Confederate I 
capital was rqet with such a deafen- 
ing clamor by the Eichmoiid journals 
—-by which it was pronounced synony- 
mous with surrender at discretion — 
that Davis and Lee must have been 
.strong men indeed to have chosen to 
■ defy it. It does not axopear,. how- 
ever, that they ever seriou^y inclined 
to an expedient wliicli, even if des- 
Xierate, was neither so hoj^eless nor 
so mortifying as that to which they 
■were actually driven in their grudg- 
ing, eleventh-hour attempt to recruit 
their wasted ranks' by freeing and 


arming such slaves (only) as were 
deemed fit for military service. Had 
they met Lincoln’s first Proclamation 
of Freedom to siicb. slaves (only) as 
were not then within his jurisdiction, 
by an unqualified liberation of every 
slave in the South and a proffer of a 
homestead to each of them who would 
shoulder his musket and helxo achieve 
the indei^endence of tlie Confederacy, 
it is by no means unlikely that their 
daringwould have been crowned with 
success; since the passions of their 
adherents had, by this time, been so 
thoroughly aroused that they 'would 
liave welcomed any resort that x>rom- 
ised them a triumj)li over the detes^ted 
‘Yankees’; while the Blacks must 
have realized that Emancip)ation, im- 
mediate and absolute, at the hands of 
those who had power not only to de- 
i cree hut to enforce, was preferable to 
the limited, contingent, as yet unsub- 
stantial, freedom promised by the 
Federal Executive. Unmeasured vi- 
tux^eratioii of President Lin coin’s edict 
as unwarranted, outrageous, and de- 
signed to wdiet the assassin’s knife 
for the throats of tlie mothers aiicl 
sisters of the heroes who had hurled 
back liis armies from the banks of 
the James and the Tennessee, would 
have sweetened its bitterness to the 
Southern "Whites, without being es- 
pecially obnoxious to the emancipa- 
ted Blacks. But, after having so 
fiercely re]3robated emancipation as 
essentially a wrong to both races, ut- 
terly unjustified by any conceivable 
exigency of war, and denounced the 
enlistment on our side of Black 
soldiei-s as at once a crime, a futility, 
and a confession of defeat, and after 
having mercilessly ridiculed the sug- 
gestion that negro slaves could ever 
be transformed into effective soldiers, 
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tlic Ecbol attempt to rcplenisb. witTi 
Blacks tlie tliinned ranks of their 
armies— lutlierto largely swelled by 
appeals to the intense prejudice of the 
lowest 'Wliites against ‘-Nigger Equal- 
ity ’ — was a most pal[>able and dama- 
ging confession that the knell of the 
Oonfederacy had sounded. 

A single expedition, under War- 
ren, U’as sent out ' from Meade’s left 
to destroy the Weldon railroad far- 
ther southward, and thus prevent its 
use hy the enemy in transporting 
supplies from dsorth Carolina nearly 
up to onr lines; whence. they were 
wagoned around our left to Lee’s 
camps. This expedition, consisting 
of Warren’s (5th) corps, Mott’s divis- 
ion of the 2d, and G-regg’s mounted 
division, moved down the railroad so 
far as the Melierrin ; across which to | 
Hicksford the few Eebels encoun- 
tered were driven, while the road was 
effectually destroyed down to that 
point — some 20 miles. Hicksford 
liad heeii fortified, and was strongly 
held hy the enemy ; while our troops, 
having started with but four days’ 
rations, w’ere constrained to hasten 
their return, USTo considerable loss 
w^as suftbred, nor (otherwise than in 
destroying the railroad) inflicted. 

The withdrawal of most of our 
naval force from the James, to parti- 
cipate in the operations against Wil- 
inington, tempted the authorities in 
Ilichmoiid again to try their luck 
upon the water. Their three iron- 
clads — the Yirgiuia, Fredericksburg, 
and Iliclmiond — with flve wooden 
.steamers, and three torpedo-boats, 
dropped " silently down from the city 
under cover of daidcness, passing Fort 
Brady at midniglit, responding to its 

^ Dec, 't, 13G-i. ® Jan. 23^ 1365.' 


fire, and dismounting a 100-poimder 
in its battery; then passing out of 
its range, and breaking the chain in 
front of the obstructions placed in 
the channel by Gen. Butler at tlir 
lower end of Dutch gap, so that the 
Fredericksburg passed through ; wliile 
the Eichmond, Virginia, and Drew- 
ry, attempting to follow, grounded : 
the last-named, being immovable, 
was abandoned by her erew^ at day- 
light, and soon blown up by a shell 
from otie of our batteries ; while the 
Virginia received a 300-pound holt 
from a monitor which killed 5 of her 
crew. Firing was continued on both 
sides throughout the day; and at 
night the Eebel fleet — all hut the 
Drewry — drew back to Eichmond, 

The next effort on our side was 
made — ^probabhy with intent mainly 
to develop the strength with wdiicli 
the Eebel lines confronting ours were 
still held — on the old beaten ^nd 
bloody track ; the 6th and 2d coi*ps, 
with Gregg’s cavalry, pushing out ® 
from oim left tol^eams’s station, and 
theuce'^to Dinwiddie C. H. ; the 5 th 
corps being directed to turn the 
Eebel right, wdiile the 2d assailed it 
in fi'ont. The tw^o corps having 
taken position on the Eebel flank — 
Bmythe’s division and McAllister’s 
brigade of Mott’s having gallan%v. 
repulsed the enem^j’s attempt to turn 
the right of the former — ^Gregg’s 
cavalry were drawn hack from Din- 
widdle C. H. to W arren’s left, wdiich,- 
under Crawford, was now ** thrown 
forward t« Dabney’s mill, whence he 
drove a Eebel force under Gen. Pe- 
gram, who wms killed. By this time, 
the enemy had sent a strong force 
around our left, to strike it in flank 
and rear, after the Stonewall Jaek- 
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son fasliion. Gregg’s cavalry was 
first assailed by this force, and push- 
ed back to Hatcher’s run ; AjO’es’s 
division, which was hurrying up to 
;%the support of Crawford, was next 
stricken in flank while inarching, and 
pushed back ; when the blow fell on 
Crawford, w'-ho was likewise driven, 
with heavy loss. Hollowing up their 
success quite too eagerly, the Con- 
federates now attacked Humphreys’s 
(2d) corps, which had had time to in- 
trench, and which promptlj^sent them 
to the right about. The loss in this 
. affair on our side was nearly 3,000; 
that of the Eebels was about 1,000. 
The ground taken by the 2d corps 
was held, and our left thus perma- 
nently extended to Hatcher’s rim. 

The Eebels in H^rthern Virginia 
evinced the greater activity during 
the Winter. Aside from sundry in- 
copsiderable but annoying dashes 
through our lines at several points, 
by the alert, ubiquitous guerrilla, 
Moseby, Gen. Eosshr, with a mount- 
ed force, Hipped across thb main 
range of the Alleghanies into West 
Virginia; surprising Beverly, Han- 
dolpii county ; which was held by a 
garrison of TOO, who were caught^ 
sound asleej:^ with pickets only 300 
yards from their camp ; 400 of them 
made prisoners, the residue dispersed, 
and much spoil i?eciired in the shape 
of horses, commissary’s and quarter- 
, master’s stores. All that could he 
carried ofl’ in their haste was taken ; 
the residue destroyed. « 

Lt. McHiel, with a squad of Hebei 
cavalry, dashed into Cumberland, 
Md., about 3 a. m. seizing Maj.- 
Gens. Kelley and Crook in their beds, 
mounting them on horses, and hurry- 


ing them off to Kichinond. The loss 
was small; but the impunity with 
which it was inflicted argued extreme 
looseness and inefficiency in the pick- 
eting and guarding of onr lines. Of 
course, such an enterprise was not 
attempted without preconcert with 
traitors on our side. 

Gen. Sheridan, still in command 
in the Valley, was instructed by Gen. 
Grant to open the campaign of 1865 
in Virginia by a magnificent and 
daring cavalry raid aimed at Lynch- 
burg and the Hebei communications 
generally, but with liberty to Sheri- 
dan to move southward until he re- 
enforced Sherman — still deficient in 
cavalry — ^if that should seem advi- 
sable. Sheridan left ’ Winchester 
with 10,000 men — all mounted — and 
moved so rapidly as to save the 
bridge at Mount Crawford across the 
middle fork of the Shenandoah ; pass- 
ing through Staunton,® and hurling 
himself on Early, who had made 
a stand in his intrenchnients at 
Waynesboro’, at the head of some 
2,500 men; who were almost in- 
stantly routed, with a loss of 1,600 
prisoners, 11 guns, IT flags, and 200 
loaded wagons. In fact, there was 
little left of Early’s force but Early 
himself. The prisoners were sent to 
Winchester, guarded by 1,500 men; 
while Sheridan, destroying the rail- 
roads, proceeded to Charlottesville f 
Avhich succumhed without a blow : 
and here he spent two days destroy- 
ing Hebei depots, manufactories, 
bridges, &c. By this time, Lynch- 
burg bad taken the alarm, and was 
too strong for his depleted force : so, 
dividing it, he struck for the James : 
one of his two columns destroying 
the canal from Scottsville to Hew- 
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market, wHle tlie otlier tore up tlie 
Lynolibiirg railroad so far west as 
Amherst 0. H.; thence crossing the 
country to Newmarket and uniting 
with the former. 

Attempts to surprise and seize 
bridges over the James at Duguids- ^ 
ville, Hardwicksville, &c., so as to 
cross and come in on Grant’s left, 
were all baffled by the vigilance of 
the enemy; while heavy rains had 
so swollen that river that Sherman’s 
pontoons would not reach across it : 
so he was compelled to choose be- 
tween returning to Winchester and 
passing behind Lee’s army to White 
House and thence to Grant’s right. 
He wisely chose the latter; follow- 
ing and destroying the canal to Co- 
lumbia/® where he rested a day, send- 
ing scouts with advices to Grant ; 
thence moving easterly, destroying 
bridges and railroads, across the An- 
nas to the Pamunkey, and down the 
right hank of that stream to White 
House ; “ where four days were given 
to most needed rest, and recupera- 
tion ; when he moved down to the 
James, crossed it at Jones’s landing, 
and reported to Grant in front of 
Petersburg on the 27th — -just in time. 

Gen. Lee — foreseeing clearly the 
speedy downfall of the Confederate 
cause unless averted by a prompt 
concentration of its remaining forces 
and a telling blow delivered thereby 
on some one of our encircling armies, 
which were now palpably crushing 
0 at the life of the Hebellioii — resolved 
to anticipate Grant’s initiative by an 
attack on his lines before Petersburg 
and .Richmond. Tliis attack was 
made on Port Steedmau, nearly east 
of Petersburg, where its success 
would have cut our army in two, 


and probably compelled a hasty con- 
centration to recover onr lines and 
works ; thereby opening a door lor 
the nnassailed withdrawal of the 
Rebel army southward by the most^. 
direct route, to unite with that of 
Johnston and thus overpower Sher- 
man. It was delivered by Gordon 
with two divisions : all that was dis- 
posable of the Rebel xirmy of Vir- 
ginia being collected just behind the 
assaulting column and held in hand 
as a support. 

Gordon charged at daybreak bis 
men rushing instantly across tlie nar- 
row space that here separated the 
confronting lines, and pouring into 
Fort Steeclman, which was held by 
the 14th N. Y. artillery, wlio were 
completely surprised and overwhelm- 
ed; part of them fleeing for their 
lives, while the residue were made 
prisoners. The guns were deserted 
without a struggle, and immediatcdy 
turned by their captors on the adja- 
cent works, whereof three batteries 
were abandoned by the Union troops 
and seized by the enemy. 

Here their triumph ended. Their 
assault on Fort Haskell, next to Fort 
Steedman on the left, was but feebly 
made and easily repulsed ; they failed 
to press forward and s^ize the crest 
of the ridge behind the forts, thm. 
cutting onr army in two ; tlie 20,000 
men •whom Lee had massed in their 
rear to BU|)port the assault" either 
were not promptly ordered forward 
or failed to respo'tid; so that their 
initial success had only isolated them, 
a comparative handful in the midst 
of an army of foes. In short, it was 
the Mine explosion repeated with the 
parts reversed. For, when onr sol- 
diers had recovered fro'Mi their aston- 
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isliment, and tlie 9tli corps was ral- 
lied to drive tlie foe out — Hartranft’s 
division making the counter-assault 
— the Rebels were too few to hold 
their perilous position; while th.e 
ground over which they had reached 
it was so s\vept by our guns from 
eitlier side, that 2,000 preferred to 
surrender rather than follow their 
fleeing comrades through that terri- 
ble fire. Aside from this, the loss of 
either anny was some 2,500. 

ISTor was this the extent of the 
enemy’s mishap. Gen. Meade, con- 
vinced tliat their lines generally must 
have been depleted to strengthen this 
assault, ordered an advance along the 
front of the 6th and 2d corps, hold- 
ing our works before Petersburg to 
the left of Fort Steedman ; and this 
was made with such spirit that the 
thinned line of the enemy recoiled be- 
fore it, and their strongly intrenched 
picket-line was wi*ested from them 
and permanently held by their an- 
tagonists. Thus, instead of shaking 
himself free from Grant’s gripe, Lee 
had only tightened it by this hold 
stroke ; rendering his withdrawal to 
Rorth Carolina even more difficult 
and liasardous than before. 

Grant had already’® prepared, if 
not issued, his order for a general, de- 
termined advance by his left on the 
29th, To the obvious reasons which 
had formerly impelled a movement 
to flank the enemy’s right was now 
added the iiecessity of intercepting 
and preclnding Lee’s withdrawal to 
iN’orth Carolina. Hence, the strategy 
of a nearly simultaneous attack on 
both fly,n]c3 of the Rebel position was 
now abandoned: three divisions of 
the Army of the J anies, now com- 
manded by Ord, being withdrawn’* 


from the hanks of the James, where 
it had so long menaced Richmond, 
and brought over to the left of our 
lines facing Petersburg ; when the 
5tli (Warren’s) and 2d (Humphreys’s)^ 
corps moved quietly out south- 
westward till they had crossed Hatch- 
er’s run ; when, facing northward, 
they advanced, feeling for the ene- 
my’s right. Sheridan was on our ex- 
treme left, at the head of nearly 
10,000 cavalry, acting under orders 
directly from Gen. Grant. The 9th 
(Parke’s) and . one of Ord’s divisions 
were left to hold our extended lines 
under the command of Gen. Parke ; 
all dismounted troopers being order- 
ed to report to Gen. Benham, who 
guarded our immense accumulation 
of supplies at City Point. 

Humphreys crossed Hatcher’s run 
attheYaughan road; while Warren, 
moving farther to the left, crossed 
four miles below, where the stream, 
since its junction with Gravelly run, 
has become Rowanty creek ; thence 
moving np by fhe Quaker road to 
strike tlie Boydton plank-road. Sheri- 
dan moved nearly south to Dinwid- 
dle C. H.; where, at 5 p. m., he halted 
for the night. 

W arren’s corps alone encountered 
any serious resistance tliis day. Ap- 
proaching the Confederate lines, 
Griffin’s division, leading, was sharp- 
ly assailed; but held its ground and 
repulsed the enemy, taking 100 pris- 
oners. Our loss here was 370 killed, 
and wounded. Warren rested for 
the nightp in front of the Rebel in- 
trenehments covering the White Oak 
road. Humphreys — moving in an 
extended line, over a densely wooded 
and difficult country, repelling skir- 
mishers only— had not struck the 
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enemy’s iiitreiiclied line when night 
arrested his advance. 

Rain fell heavily all that night and 
next day : our infantry doing little 
.Jieyond perfecting their formation 
and their connections ; wliile Sheri- 
dan, pressing back the enemy, with- 
out much fighting, behind his in- 
trenchinents, pushed forward part of 
his cavalry on their right flank to 
Five Foeks, where they found the 
enemy too strong to be ridden over 
or driven off ; and returned, through 
the rain and mud, to Dinwiddie 
0. II. Grant, who was on the field, 
directing tlie general niovement, 
ordered W arren to support the caval- 
ry ; placing him under Sheridan’s 
command. 

Rext morning,’® the rain liad ceas- 
ed ; but the earth wiss so soaked and 
flooded that Grant proposed in the 
main to stand still. But Lee had 
other views. Alive to his peril, he 
had left Ids works immediately cover- 
ing Richmond to he lield by some 
8,000 men, under Longstreet, while 
he luirried^,!! the rest of his infantry, 
tlirough rain and mire, to the sup- 
port of his endangered right; his 
cavalry, wdiich had been posted at 
Stony creek, far on liis right, and 
which Sheridan’s advance had iso- 
lifted, making a long detour around 
Dinwiddie C. H. to regain its lost 
ctramunicatioiis. * 

"Warren had pushed forward skir- 
, mishers on his left to seize the White 
■ Oak road beyond the Rebel right, 
and had ordered Ayres to advance 
Wintlirop’s brigade through the 
woods to support the effort ; when, 
at 10| A. M., Lee dealt him an un- 
expected and staggering blow : strik- 
ing Ayres heavily in flank and rear ; 


hurling his division hack in disorder 
on Crawford’s, which likewise broke ; 
so that there was, for a moment, a 
prospect of another Chancellorsville, 
But behind these two stood Grifiin’s 
division, well posted in more open 
ground, whence it refused to be 
driven ; stopping the Rebel advance, 
while the routed divisions rallied 
behind it, enabling Warren to as- 
sume the offensive ; Humphreys sup- 
porting Ills counter-charge by send- 
ing in Miles’s division on Warren’s 
right to strike the enemy’s left flank. 
Before these well-timed charges, the 
enemy recoiled; taking refuge be- 
hind his intrenchments along the 
White Oak road ; having lost heavily 
by his assault, mainly in prisoners. 
Still, his position was so strong that 
repeated and vigorous attempts by 
Miles, Mott, and Hays, under Hum- 
phreys’s orders, to penetrate it at 
different points, M^ere repelled--tlie 
1 abatis which covered its front being 
even more formidable than the Re- 
bels behind it. 

Sheridan, meantime, had renewed 
his once foiled efibrt to turn tlie 
Rebel right by a resolute advance 
from Dinwiddie 0. H. to Five Forks; 
and, wliile Lee’s infantry was in con- 
flict with Warren, he had advanced 
to and carried the coveted position. 
But now — the attack on W arren hav- 
ing failed— Lee impelled Pickett’s 
and Bushrod Johnson’s divisions of in- 
fantry westward along the White Oak 
road to Five Forks, where they fell 
upon Devin’s division and Davies’s 
brigade of cavalry there posted, drove 
them out in disorder, and followed 
them nearly to Dinwiddie C. H. ; at 
length interposing between Devin 
and Sheridan’s main line, and com- 
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pelling Devin to malce a long detour 
by tlie Boydton plank-road to rejoin 
bis cliief. The Rebels, mistaking 
this for a farther retreat, attempted 
pursuit; thereby presenting their 
flank and rear to Sheridan, who 
charged with the brigades of Gregg 
and Gibbs ; compelling the enemy to 
let go of Devin, and permit him to 
rejoin his chief witlioiit farther 
trouble. And, thougli tliey now as- 
sailed tlie latter in superior force, 
fully resolved to drive him, they were 
unable to make any headway. Sheri- 
dan dismounted his troopers, posted 
them behind a slight breastwork, 
and received his assailants with so 
deadly a fire that they recoiled ; and 
darkness fell before tliey were ready 
to try again. Wlien morning' came, 
they had been withdrawn by Lee; 
who doubtless saw that Pickett was 
exposed to he struck in flank by W ar- 
ren, while assailed in front hy Sheri- 
dan, and thus disastrously routed. 
Meantime, there was very natural 
alarm and anxiety at lieadquarters, 
where it was only known that Sheri- 
dan had been di'iven back from Five 
Forks to Dinwiddie, and there at- 
tacked by the enemy in force, with 
e very prosj^cct of routing him. ~W ar- 
ren received order after order to 
hasten to Sheridan’s rescue, and had 
sent Ayres’s division through tlie 
mire and darkness ; but Ayres, mov- 
ing on the Boydton plank-road, had 
been stopped at Gravelly run, where 
the bridge was gone ; and it W'as 2 
A. M. before he laid rebuilt and got 
across it; hurrying on to Dinwiddie; 
whom ho aiTived at daybreak; " just 
as the hist of the Rebels — a picket 
of c.avalry — were hurrying off to join 
their departed comrades. 


Sheridan, who had ascertained by 
midnight that the enemy were leav- 
ing, had been perfectly at ease while 
all beside his command liad passed a 
night of apprehension on his account 
so at daybreak be advanced, support- 
ed by Ayres, on the track of his late 
assailants; being, at 7 A. m., joined 
midway by WaiTen with his two 
other divisions. 

Advancing steadily and boldly, 
Slieridan had, with liis cavalry alone, 
by 2 p. M., pressed back tlie Rebels 
into their works at Five Forks, leav- 
ing Warren’s corps entirely disposa- 
ble : and now, while directing Gen. 
Merritt, with his division of cavalry, 
to threaten to turn the Rebel right, 
at the same time that they were 
sharply pressed in front, Sheridan 
ordered W arren*— -hitherto passive in 
his rear-— to advance the 5tli corps 
on our right to the White Oak road, 
so as to he fully on the enemy’s Ihft 
flank, and then, by a left-wheel 
movement, fall upon that flank in 
full force, strikiiig the enemy well 
toward Die rear, and rolliilg his force 
up on itself, in utter rout and confu- 
sion. Meanwhile, McKenzie, with 
the inconsiderable cavalry of the 
Army of the James, just arrived, was 
to cover Warren’s righhflank against 
attack from the direction of Petei'S^- 
hnrg. This order was promptly and 
thoroughly obeyed ; McKenzie vigor- 
ously attacking and driving the only 
Rebel force discoverable in tliat quar- 
ter. This done, he promptly counter- 
marelied, afud was back in the vicini- 
ty of Five Forks, ready to partici- 
pate in the combined attack, before 
Warren was prepared to charge, 

• Sheridan was profoundly dissatis- 
fied with the slowness of Warren’s 
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movements, and suspected him of not 
■wisliing to make a decisive charge 
that day. It was now 4 p. m. — dark- 
ness, ill that wooded region, would 
^quickly follow sunset — when all of- 
fensive operations, over ground to 
which our men were strangers, must 
utterly cease. As yet, many more 
of our men than of the enemy had 
fallen this day; and the morrow 
would doubtless show the Eebels 
either strongly reenforced or missing. 
Sheridan — a raging lion on the bat- 
tle-field — sought to hurry Warren’s 
movements, using some language 
more energetic than courteous ; and 
at length — the whole corps having 
reached the position assigned it and 
faced westward — the charge ivas 
made; McKenzie’s horsemen having 
been thrown out on W arren’s right, so 
as completely to outflank the Eebels 
and bar their retreat northward. 

^Ayres’s division advanced nearest 
to the White Oak road and the Kebel 
defenses, with Crawford’s on its right, 
or farther north ; S-riffin’s being in 
reserve behind it. But Crawford’s | 
left, advancing across open ground 
under fire of the enemy — whose left 
had been refused and formed at right 
angles ivith its main line to meet this 
attack — swerved to the right to gain 
the shelter of the woods, opening a 
gap between it and Ayres’s right, on 
which the Bebels -now directed their 
fire, causing it to waver and crum- 
, hie; a portion of it going to the 
■' right-about in haste and disorder. 

Sheridan wus watching* this turn- 
ing niovement and charge in no 
amiable temper, and now saw its suc- 
cess imperiled by what he considered 

“ Swiuton says that After the close of the adim, 
Sheridan relieved G en. Warren from duty.” Sheri- 
dan’s official report does not sustain this averment. 


Warren’s indifference or inefficiency ; 
for he believed this chasm in our 
charging lines could never have been 
opened if onr troops had been han- 
dled with energy and resolution. He 
therefore deprived'® Warren of his 
command, giving it to Griffin, whose 
division he ordered thrown forward 
to fill the gap in onr line, wliich was 
now impelled forward with irresistible 
momentum ; wliile Merritt, with the 
cavalry, charged the enemy’s front. 

The Confederates, facing their foes 
in each direction, stood bravely to 
their arms ; but they were two divi- 
sions — Pickett’s and Biislirod elohn- 
son’s — against at least double their 
number, and their case wms manifestly ‘ 
hopeless. In a few minutes, Ayres’s di- 
vision hurst over tlieir flank intreiieli- 
ments, taking 1,000 prisoners ; while 
Griffin struck their refused flank in 
the rear, capturing 1,500 moi’e; and 
Crawford-resisted only by skirmish- 
ers— pressed forward rapidly to the 
Ford road, running northward from 
their center, precluding their retreat 
towmrd Lee ; and then, turning south- 
ward on that road, came rapidly 
down upon their rear, |aking 4 guns 
— our cavalry all the time sharply 
assailing their front and right, and 
at length charging over their in- 
trenchmeiits, as Ayres and Griffin, 
having turned their left out of its 
works, bore down upon its renewed 
front, hurling all tliat remained of 
the enemy ill disorderly flight west- 
ward ; charged and pursued for miles 
by our cavalry until long after dark, 
and until our prisoners exceeded 
5,000 ; while our total loss tins day 
was but about 1,000. At this cost, 

Warren, however, in his defense, asserts posi- 
tively that Sheridan’s order did not reach him, 
till after the fighting was over. 
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Lee’s riglit wing had "been substan- 
tially demolished. Among our killed 
was Brig.-G-en. Fred’k'Winthrop (Col. 
9th 3^. York), cousin to Maj. Theo. 
"Winthrop, killed at Big Bethel. 

Sheridan now directed Griffin to 
move eastward with two divisions 
of his infantry to Gravelly church, 
some miles toward Petersburg, thus 
reopening his communications with 
the rest of our army, while Griffin’s 
owndivision (now Bartlett’s) support- 
ed McKenzie’s cavalry, which had, 
pushed northward up the Ford road 
to Hatcher’s ran. 

And now, as darkness fell, by 
Grant’s order our guns in position 
before Petersburg opened from right 
to left, making the night lurid with 
a bombardment that proclaimed the 
signal victory just achieved on our 
left, and predicted more decisive tri- 
umphs at hand. Wright, Parke, and 
Ord, still holding our iiitrenchments 
facing Petersburg and thence east- 
ward to the Appomattox, were or- 
dered to assault,’ and did assault, at 
daybreak n ext morning. ’* Parke, in 
front of Petersburg, carried, with 
his (9th) corps, the outer line of 
Eehel works confronting him, cap- 
turing some guns ; but found an in- 
ner lino behind them which lie could 
not force, and desisted; Wright, 
on his left, with the 6tii corps, sup- j 
ported by two divisions of Ord’s, 
charging at dawn, drove every thing 
hefure him up to the Boydtoii road ; 
on which, wheeling to the left, to- 
ward Hatcher’s run, he swept down 
the rear of the Hebei intrcnehments, 
capturing many gnus and several 
thonsaiid jirisoners : meantime, Ord’s 
other dh'isioii had forced the ene- 
my’s lines at the run ; and now 


Wright and Ord swung to the right, 
pressing on Petersburg from the 
west; while Humphreys, farther to 
our left, with Hays’s and Mott’s 
divisions of the 2d corps, having 
stormed a redoubt in his front, came 
up with two divisions, closing in on 
their left. Thereupon, the Rebel lines 
defending Petersburg on the south 
were assaulted by Gibbon’s division 
of Ord’s corps, which carried by 
storm two strong and important 
works — Forts Gregg and Alexander 
— shortening our besieging lines, and 
weakening the defenses of that city. 
Fort Gregg was held by Hanis’s 
Mississippi brigade, now reduced to 
250 ; of whom but 30 remained when 
it fell. Gibbon’s loss in this assault 
was about 500.' 

Miles’s division of the 2d corps 
had been sent to reenforce Sheridan, 
reaching him at daybreak, and bad 
been directed to follow the Wln.te 
Oak road eastward toward Peters- 
burg, and attack the enemy at the 
intersection of the Claiborne road, 
where they were reportefi in force ; 
Sheridan follownng immediately, with 
Griffin’s and Crawford’s divisions of 
the 5th. Miles assailed and carried 
the designated, position; forcing the 
enemy northward across Hatcher’s 
run, and pursuing them to Sutliel- 
land’s depot; where he was about to 
attack when Gen. Humphreys canm 
up and reclaimed Miles’s division: 
when Sheridan desisted, returned to 
Five Forks, and took the Ford road, 
out to Hatc4ier’s rim, where ho erosse<i 
the 5th corps and moved rapidly to- 
ward Sutherland’s depot, to strike in 
flank and rear the enemy who liad con- 
frpnted Miles. But Miles, ere this, 
under Humplireys’s order, liad dis- 
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lodged and defeated liis antagonists, 
taking 2 guns and 600 prisoners. 

Longstreet, wlio had hitherto held 
the defenses of E-ichiiioiid north of 
,^the James, had joined Lee at Peters- 
burg at 10 A. M. this day, with 
Henning’s brigade ; and A. P. Hill, 
on Lee’s left, now ordered a charge 
by Heth to regain some of the works 
carried by Parke in Ms assault. The 
attack was so vigorous and persistent 
that our men holding City Point 
were ordered np to Parke’s support. 
Heth was repulsed. Hill was sLot 
dead while reconn oitering this day. 
He was among the ablest of Lee’s 
lieutenants. 

Petersburg was still held by the 
Eebel army ; but Lee saw that it 
could not be held much longer. ILis 
heavy losses — ^by tlii»time exceeding 
10,000 men — and the utter demoli- 
tion of his right, rendered it morally 
certain that to hold on was to insure 
the capture or destruction of his 
army; and well he knew that his 
veterans were the last hope of the 
Eebeliion. For Hraiit was’iiowat 
liberty to tlirow forward bis left to 
the Appomattox ; while it was mor- 
ally certain that his cavalry would 
soon clutch the railroad junction at 
Burkesville, which had now become 
the jugular vein of the gasping Oon- 
* federacy. At 10 J a. m., therefore, he 
telegraphed to Davis in Eicliniond 
a dispatch, containing very nearly 
^ these words : 

“ My lines are broken in three places. 
Eichmond must be evacuated t^^is evening.” 

That message found Mr. Davis, 
at 11 A. M., in church, where it was 
handed to him, amid an awful hush ; 
and he immediately went quietly, so- 
berly out — never to return as Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. Mo word 


was spoken ; but the whole assem- 
blage felt that the missive be had so 
hastily perused bore woyds of doom. 
Though the handwriting was not 
blazoned on the wall, it needed no 
Daniel to declare its import. 

But no one can duly depict that 
last afternoon and night of Confede- 
rate rule in Richmond hut an eye- 
witness; so let Pollard narrate for 
us the visible collaj)se and fall of the 
Slavp Power in its chosen metropolis. 
After stating how, upon Mr. Davis’s 
withrawal from church, “ the rumor 
was caught up in the streets that 
Richmond was to he evacuated, and 
was soon carried to the ends of the 
city,” he proceeds ; 

“ Men, -women, and children, rushed from 
the clmrclies, passing from lip to lip news 
of the impending fall of Eichmond. And yet, 
it was difficult to believe it. To look up to 
the calm, beautiful sky of that Spring clay, 
unassailed by one single noise of battle, to 
watch the streets, unvesed by artillery or 
troops, stretching away into the cpiiet, hazy 
atmosphere, and believe that tlie capital of 
the Confederacy, so peaceful, so apparently 
secure, was in a few hours to be the prey of 
the enemy, and to he wrapped in the infer- 
nal horrors of a conflagration! 

“ It was late in the afternoon wlien the 
signs of evacuation became apparent to tlie 
incredulous. Wagons on the streets were 
being hastily loaded at the departments 
with boxes, trunks, &o., and driven to the 
Danville d(5p6t. Those who had determined 
to evacuate with the fugitive Government 
looked on with amazement ; then, convinced 
of the fact, rushed to follow the Govern- 
ment’s example. Vehicles suddenly rose to 
a pu-emium value that was astounding; and 
ten, fifteen, and even a hundred dollars, in 
gold or Federal currency, was ottered for a 
conveyance. Suddenly, as if by magic, the 
streets became filled with men, walking as 
though for a wager, and behind them excited 
negroes with trunks, bundles, and luggage of 
every description. All over tlie city, it was 
the same — wagons, trunks, handlioxes, and 
their owners, a mass of hurrying fugitives, 
filling the streets. The banks were all open, 
and depositors were as busy ns bees remov- 
ing their specie deposits; and the directors 
were equally active in getting olf their bul- 
lion. Hniidreds of thousands of dollars of 
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paper money was destroyed, both State and 
Confederate. N ight came ; and with it came 
confusion worse confounded. There was 
no sleep for hpinan eyes in Eichmond that 
niglit. 

“The City Council had met in the even- 
ing, and resolved to destroy all the liquor 
in the city, to avoid the disorder conseqpnt 
on tlie tenqjtatioii to drink at such a time. 
About the hour of midnight, the work cotn- 
ineneed, under tlie direction of committees 
of citizens in all the wards. Hundreds of 
barrels of liquor were rolled into the street, 
and the heads knocked in. The gutters ran 
with a 'liquor freshet, mid the fumes filled 
■ and impregnated the air. Fine cases of bot- 
tled liquors were tossed into the street from 
third-story windows, and wrecked into a 
thousand pieces. As the work progressed, 
some straggling soldiers, retreating through 
the city, managed td get hold of a quantity 
of the liquor. From that moment, law and 
order ceased to exist. Many of the stores 
were pillaged ; and the side-walks were en- 
cumbered with broken glass, where the 
thieves had smashed the windows in their 
reckless haste to lay bands on the plunder 
within. The air W'a.s filled with wild cries 
of distress, or the yells of roving pillagers. 

“But a more terrible element was to ap- 
pear upon the scene. An ordor had been 
issued from (ieu. Ewell’s headquarters to 
fire the four principal tobacco warehouses 
of the city — namely, the public warehouse, 
situated at the head of the basin, near the 
Petersburg railroad depot; Shockoe ware- 
house, situated near the center of the city, 
side by side with the Gallego flour-mills; 
lilayo'.s warelionse, and DibrelPs warehouse, 
on Cary-st., a square below Libby prison. 

“ Late in the niglit, Mayor Mayo had dis- 
patched, by a committee of citizens, a re- 
inonstranoe against this reckless military 
order, -which plainly put in jeopardy the 
■Vvdiole business portion of Eichmond. It 
was not heeded. Nothing Avas left for the 
citizems hut to submit to the de.struction of 
tlieir property. Tlie warehouses were fired. 
The rams in the James river were blown 
up. The Eichmond, Virginia, and another 
one, were .all blown to tlie four -winds of 
heaven. The Patrick Henry, a receiving- 
ship, was scuttled. Such shipping, very lit- 
tle in amount, as w.as lying at the Eichmond 
Av'luirvos, was also fired, save the flag-of- 
truce sLeainer Allison, 

“The bridges leading out of the city— 
jiamely, tlie Danville; railroad bridge, the 
I’etersbin-g railroad bridge, Mayo’s bridge, 
leading to Mancdiester and the opposite side 
of the James, were also fired, and were soon 
wrapped in flames. 

“MoruiTig broke upon a scene such as 
those who Avitnessed it can never forget. 


The roar of an immense conflagration 
sounded in their ears; tongues of flame 
leaped from street to street; and in this 
baleful glare WQve to be seen, as of demons, 
the figures of busy plunderers, moving, 
pushing, rioting, through the black smoke 
and into the open street, bearing a-wa^- 
every conceivable sort of plunder. 

“ The scene at the commissary depbt, at 
the head of the dock, beggared description. 
Hundreds of government wagons were load- 
ed with bacon, flour, and whisky, and 
driven o-fl* in hot haste to join the retreat- 
ing army. Thronging about the dep6t were 
hundreds of men, women, and children, 
black and Avhite, provided with capacious 
hags, baskets, tubs, buckets, tin pans, and 
aprons; cursing, pushing, and crowding; 
a-nnaiting the tlirowing open of the doors, 
and the order for each to help himself. 

“About sunrise, the doors were opened 
to the populace; and a rush that almost 
seemed to carry the building off its founda- 
tion was made, and hundreds of tliousauds 
of pounds of bacon, flour, &o., were soon 
swept away by a clamorous crowd.” 

Otir lines opposite Riclimond — 
that is, north of 'the James — had beeii 
held, since Ord’s tvithdrawal south- 
ward, by Gen. Godfrey Weitzel, xtdth 
Kautz’s division of the 24th, s^nd 
Ashborne’s and Thomas’s divisions 
of the 26th corps, under instructions 
from Grant to make the utmost show 
of strength and purpose 'to assault, 
so as to keep the enemy here in force, 
while the bulk of our army should be 
flanking and fighting him out of Pe- 
tersburg. These instructions had 
been faithfully, effici(^itly obeyed ; 
though Longstreet, confronting Weit- 
zel, had at length suspected the true 
character of Grant’s strategy, and 
had himself, with a part of his force, 
moved southward to the help of Lee 
at Petersburg. Weitzel, however, 
persisted in speaking daggers, hut 
using none; and, throughout the 
memorable Sunday evening of the 
Pebel Hegira, though his gnus were 
silent, his bands were vocal far into 
the night, treating our friends behind 
the opposite intrenclmients with va- 





WEITZEL RIDES 

riations and iterations of ‘ Hail Co- 
lumbia,’ ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and ‘The 
Star-Spangded Banner,’ in utter dis- 
regard of Shakspeare’s dictum aver- 
ring a natural antagonism between 
Tfeason and Melody. Ho one on our 
side seems to have suspected that the 
Rebel soldiery were even then steal- 
thily withdrawing from their works 
in our front, preparatory to hastening 
after their comrades who had already 
filed hurriedly and dolefully out of 
the opposite portals of Eichinond. 

At length, our musicians having 
played tlie soldiers to sleep, had 
themselves sunk also to rest, when, 
about 2 A. Weitzel, stiU alert, 
was startled by the sound of explo- 
sions, They vrere fewer, nearer, and 
heavier, than the dull, continuous 
booming of cannon .,in the south, 
whicli had been audible throughout 
the previous morning ; and they evi- 
dently claimed instant attention. Lt. 
J . H. Depeyster, of his staff, having 
ascended the signal tower, 70 feet 
high, at headquarters, reported, on 
his return, tljiat he had seen a great 
light in the direction of Richmond, 
but could not determine whether that 
city was or was not on fire. Efforts 
were now made to capture a Rebel 
picket ; and, about 3 a. m., one was 
clutched ; who,’ in response to inqui- 
res, said he belonged to the 37th Yir- 
ginia artillery, but @ould tell neither 
where his* regiment nor its comman- 
der then was, Gen. G. F. Shepley, 
TTeitzel’s chief of staff, at once infer- 
red tliat the Rebels were evacuating 
Richmond— a conjecture which, was 
verified at 3-1, by the report of a de- 
serter ; and at 4, a negro drove into 
our lines in a buggy, who confirmed 
the statement. Y et the Rebel works 
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in front were so intricate, and the 
ground was known to be so studded 
with torpedoes, that it was not till 
after broad daylight that our soldiers 
went forward — Draper’s Black bri- 
gade in advance — over a road strewn 
with all manner of abandoned mu- 
nitions and amid a perpetual roar of 
bursting shells. But the position of 
each of the abundant torpedoes 
planted by the Rebels was indicated, 
for their own safety, by a little red 
flag, which, in the hurry of their de- 
parture, they had failed to remove : 
so there were few, if any, casualties. 

The Rebel defenses appeared to 
have been, while manned, almostim- 
j)regnable. Two separate lines of 
abatis, three lines of rifle-pits andi 
earth- works — the first and second 
connected by regular lines of redans 
— wdth a fort or very strong earth- 
work on every elevation — such were 
a part of the impediments wliich had. 
so long kept our soldiers out of Rich- 
mond. If one of these lines had been 
carried, it was completely command- 
ed by that next behind it ; so that 
our loss while holding it mhst have 
been ten to one ; while to advance 
and storm the next harrier must, for 
the moment, have involved still 
greater prodigality of life. Y et these 
works onr troops had lain down the 
previous night expecting to assail at 
daybreak in the morning. 

At 6 A. M., Gen. "Weitzel and staff, 
having already cleared tlie exterior 
defenses, riding rapidly past our still 
advancing column, entered the im- 
mediate suburbs of the burning city, 
amid a constant roar of exploding 
shells and falling wmlls, and were re- 
ceived with shouts of welcome and 
'exultation from thousands of (mainly) 
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negro tliroats. Tlie last of tlie Rebel 
soldiers bad departed, or were just go- 
ing. Majs. A. II. Stevens, 4tli Mass., 
and E. Graves, ofWeitzel’s stafi:’, bad 
already hoisted two cavalry guidons 
over the imposing Capitol of Yu- 
giuia, wherein tlie Confederate Con- 
gress had, since July, 1801, held its 
sittings; but these, being scarcely 
visible from beneath, were now sup- 
planted by a real American flag, for- 
merly belonging to the 12th Maine, 
which had floated over the St. Charles, 
at Rew Orleans, when that hotel was . 
Gen. Butler’s headquarters. Gen. 
Shepley had long since expressed a 
hope that it might yet wave over Rich- 
mond ; whereupon, Lt. Bepeyster 
had ashed and obtained permission to 
raise it there, should opportunity he 
aflbrded ; and now, having brought 
it hither on purpose, it was run up 
on a flag-staff rising from the Capitol, 
and saluted with enthusiastic huzzas 
from the excited thousands helow- 
Jeflerson Davis had left at 10 p. m. 
of Sunday. Rearly all the Rebel 
officials, including their members of 
Congress, had also taken their leave ; 
as had IV^illiam Smith, Rebel Gov- 
ernor of Yirgiiiia, and most of bis 
satellites. There was no shadow of 
resistance offered to our occupation ; 
and there is no room for doubt that 
a large majority of all who remained 
in Richmond heartily welcomed our 
army as deliverers. Probably some 
cheered and shouted who would have 
done it with more lieart and a better 
grace if our soldiers had been brought 
in as I'irisoners of war. 

The city was of course placed un- 
der military rule: Gen. G, P. Shep- 
ley being apx)ointed Governor; Xt.- 
Ool, Manning, Provost-Marshal. The 
fire was extinguished so soon as pos- 


sible; but not till it bad burned out 
the very heart of Riclnnond, includ- 
ing its gTeat warehouses, the post- 
office, the treasmy, the principal 
banks, newspaper offices, &c. The 
losses of private property by the Cim- 
flagration must have amounted to 
many millions of dollars, since a full 
third of the city was destroyed. Libby 
prison, Castle Thunder, and the Tred- 
egar Iron-works, were unharmed. 

Though most of the Confederate 
stores had been burned, the spoils 
were considerable. They included 
1,000 prisoners, beside 6,000 sick and 
wounded left in the hospitals, over 
500 guns, at least 5,000 small arms, 30 
locomotives, 300 cars, (fee., (fee. Lack 
of time or of fuel doubtless prevented 
the loading of these cars with inimi- 
tions and provisions, and taking them 
along with- the fugitive liost. 

Before noon of that day, the news 
of Richmond’s fall had been flashed 
across the loyal States, and it was 
soon confirmed by telegrams from 
President Lincoln, then gt City Point, 
and from the Secretary of War at 
Washington. At once, all public offi- 
ces were closed, all husiness suspend- 
ed by that great majority wlio pro- 
foun<ily rejoiced in the Ifeatioual tri- 
umph, so long, so an'xiously awaited 
- — which had seemed so often just at 
hand, and the next moment farther 
off than ever — so intensely longed’ for 
by the Millions who had for years 
been constrained to endure the taunts, 
of Kort|iern sympathizers with the 
Rebels, and Hhe heart-sickness of 
hope deferred.’ These instantly and 
iindouhtingly comprehended that the 
fall of Richmond was a death-lflow 
to the Rebellion, and rejoiced over it 
a(icordingly. In .New York, an im- 
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promptii gatliering of many tlion- 
sands immediately filled Wall-street, 
and listened, witli cheers and thanks- 
giving, to dispatches, addresses, &c.; 
■while the hells of Trinity and St. 
tel’s chimed melodiously -with the | 
general joy and praise. So in Wash- 
ington and other great cities, the 
popular feeling of relief and grati- 
■fcnde found many modes of expres- 
sion, wherein the readers of next 
day’s journals will detect no iin- 
maiily exultation over the fallen, and 
scarcely a word bespeaking wrath or 
bitterness, or demanding vengeful in- 
flictions on those whose nnhallowed 
ambition had so long divided, so 
widely devastated, and so nearly de- 
stroyed, the Republic. 

That joyful Monday was the An- 
nual Election in Oonnec,ticut — a State 
so closelycontested barely five months 
before — but now every county went 
Eepiiblican by an aggregate majority 
of over 10,000 — the victorious host, 
for the first time in many years, choos- 
ing a Representative in Congress from 
each of the ihur districts, and mtiking 
a pretty clean sweep locally and gen- 
erally. A leading Democratic jour- 
nal accounted for its party’s over- 
whelming defeat by the fact that the 
votes were cast while guns were thun- 
deryig, bands playing, and excited 
Crowds shouting themselves hoarse, 
over the fall of Richmond. 

Petersburg was of course evacua- 
ted simultaneously with Richmond ; 
and so noiselessly that oui% pickets, 
scarcely a stone’s throw from the 
abandoned lines, knew not that the 
enemy were moving till morning 
showed that they were gone— no ex- 
plosions and no conflagration having 


here marked the flight of the Rebels ; 
who were miles away when our 
troops, at daybreak, proudly marched 
unopposed into the city for which 
they had so long struggled, and 
which, although surrendered by its 
civil authorities, gave but a sullen 
welcome to its new masters. The 
hearty responses to the enthusiastic 
cheers of the victors issued from 
Black throats alone. 

Plours ere this, the Rebel govern- 
ment, with its belongings, had passed 
down the railroad several miles north 
of Petersburg to Dan ville, where it 
halted, and whither Lee hoped to 
follow it with the remnant of his 
army ; thence forming a junction 
with Johnston, and thus collecting a 
force which, if too weak to protract 
the contest, would at least be strong 
enough to command favorable terras. 
But now the purpose and value of 
Grant’s tenacious, persistent exten- 
sions of his left became palpable to 
the most obstinate of the multitudin- 
ous decriers of his military capacity. 
To have beaten Lee by a fair front 
attack would have thro^vn him back 
possibly to Lynchburg or Danville ; 
beating him by turning and crush- 
ing his right might prove his utter 
destruction. For, now that his shat- 
tered array could no longer cling to 
its formidable intrencliments around 
Richmond and Petersburg, and must 
retreat hurriedly westward or south- 
ward, the position of the 6tli (Grif- 
fin’s) corps at Sutherland’s, 10 miles 
west of Petersburg, with Sheifidan’s 
cavalry at Ford’s, 10 miles faidher 
west, barring his way np the south 
bank of the Appomattox, with, nearly 
all the residue of Grant’s forces but 
'Weitzel’s command south or south- 
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•west of Petersburg, so narrowed and 
distorted bis possible lines of. retreat 
as to render tbe capture or dispersion 
of Ms entire army at least possible. 
And, witli Grant and Sheridan as 
Ms antagonists, it was morally cer- 
tain that all would be made of their 
advantages that could he. 

The Army of Yirginia — ^now re- 
duced by desertions and its recent 
heavy losses, mainly in prisoners, to 
35,000 men — was concentrated, from 
Eichrnond on the north to Peters- 
burg on the south, at Chesterfield 
C. H.; thence moving rapidly west- 
ward to Amelia 0. H., where Lee 
had ordered supplies to meet him by 
cars from Danville; but where he 
found none — an order from Rich- 
mond having summoned the train 
to that city to aid in bearing away 
the fugitives ; and it was taken with- 
out unloading: so that the over- 
matched, worsted, retreating, and 
fainting Rebel soldiery, while endeav- 
oring to evade the fierce pursuit of 
Sheridan’s troopers, must snatch their 
subsistence from the impoverished, 
exhausted country. And, while Lee 
halted here, throughout the 4th and 
5th, trying to gather from any and 
every quarter the means of feeding 
Ills fiunished men, Sheridan, moving 
rapidly westward ]>y roads consider- 
ably south of ximelia 0. H., had 
struck the Danville railroad at Je- 
tersville, while his advance had swept 
down that road nearly to Bm'kesville, 
scattering by the way such portions 
of the Rebel cavalry as had fled west- 
ward from their discomfiture at Five 
Forks. At Deep creek, a considera- 
ble force of infantry was encoun- 
tered,'*” and ultimately driven by the 


5th coi-ps. Concentrating at Jeters- 
ville, Sheridan had here planted him- 
self across the railroad, intrenched 
his infantry, and, supported by his 
cavalry, prepared to stop Lee’s entire 
force, until Grant and Meade, pS- 
suing, should be able to overtake and 
crush him. Meade, with the 2d and 
6th corps, came up late on the 5th, 
while Lee was still at Amelia C. H. 
Thus the provisions wMch the Con- 
federates at Lynchburg and Danville 
had collected and prepared to send 
to Lee were intercepted, and all hope 
of succor to his sore beset army cut off. 

Lee left Amelia C. H. at nightfall 
of the 5th ; moving around the left of 
Meade and Sheridan’s position at 
Jetersville, striking for Farmville, in 
order to recross there the Appomattox, 
and, if possible, thus escape his pur- 
suers. 

But this was not to be. Already, 
Gen. Davies, making a strong recon- 
noissance to our left and front, had 
struck, at Paine’s cross-roads, Lee’s 
train, moving dn advance of his in- 
fantry, and destroyed 480 wagons ; 
capturing 6 guns and many pris- 
oners. Lee’s soldiers, not far behind, 
attempted to envelop and crush our 
cavalry, now swelled by Gregg’s and 
Smith’s brigades, sent to support 
Davies ; and a spirite'd fight ensped ; 
but Davies was extricated; falling" 
back on Jetersvilte ; where nearly pur 
whole army was next morning^' con- 
centrated, and the pursuit vigorously 
resumed : Sheridan returning the 5th. 
corps to ^leade, and henceforth com- 
manding the cavalry only. 

Crook, now holding Sheridan’s left 
(facing eastward), advanced to Deii- 
toilsville, where Lee’s whole army 
'was seen moving rapidly westward. 
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He immediately cliarged, as directed 
by Sheridan ; well knowing the infe- 
riority of his force, but determined 
to detain the enemy, at whatever cost, 
u^^l supports on our side could 
arrive. 

The result justified the daring. 
Crook was repulsed; but meantime 
Custer, with his division of horse, 
struck again, farther on ; gaining the 
road at Sailor’s Creek — a petty trib- 
utary of the Appomattox — where, 
Crook and Devin coming promptly 
to his support, he pierced the Eebel 
line of march, destroying 400 wagons 
and taking 16 guns, with many pris- 
oners. 

Ewell’s corps, following the train, 
was thus cut off from Lee. Its ad- 
vance was now gallanfly charged by 
Col. Stagg’s brigade ; Imd thus time 
was gained for the arrival of the lead- 
ing division (Seymour’s) of the 6th 
(Weight’s) corps, pursuing the Con- 
federate rear; when Ewell recoiled, 
fighting stoutly, till "Wheaton’s di- 
vision also came up, and, a part of 
our infantr^^, advancing, were mo- 
mentarily repelled by a deadly fire. 
But the odds were too great : Ewell’s 
veterans-— inclosed between our cav- 
alry and the 6th corps, and sternly 
charged by the latter, without a 
y;hatice of escape — ^threw down their 
arms and surrendered. Ewell him- 
self and^ four other Glenerals were 
among the prisoners, of whom over 
6., 000 wore taken this day. 

' Ere this, Ord, reaching out from 
Jetersville farther west, lifjd struck 
the head of Lee’s marching column 
near Farmvillo, as it was preparing 
to cross the river. Ord’s advance 
consisted of two regiments of infantry 
and a squadron of cavalry under 


Brig.-Gren. Theodore Head, who at 
once attacked, defying immense odds, 
in the hope of arresting the flight of 
the Hebels, and burning tbe bridges 
before them. But this they could 
not permit, and, rallying in over- 
whelming strength, they hurled their 
assailants aside with heavy loss, clear- 
ing their way to the bridges ; Head 
being among our killed. His attack, 
however, had arrested the enemy’s 
march, compelling him to lose pre- 
cious time. 

Lee, during the eiisning evening, 
crossed the Appomattox on bridges 
at Farmville, and, marching all night, 
he seemed to have left his pursuers 
well ill the rear. But, while his men 
were fainting and falling by the way, 
bis animals were dying of hunger, 
(‘ Soldiers,’ says a cynic, ‘ may live 
on enthusiasm; but horses must have 
oats.’) His remaining handful of 
cavalry was useless ; liis few residu- 
ary guns were yet too heavy for the 
gaunt beasts who dreiv them. Though 
his van was miles away, his rear was 
barely across tbe river before dawn ; 
and the bridges were only fired, not 
consumed, wben tbe van of our 2d 
corps (Humphreys’s) — whichhad now 
taken the lead — rushed up and saved 
that on the W'-agon-road. The rail- 
road bridge was destroyed. Barlow s 
division was soon over the river, ex- 
pecting a figlit, as tlie enemy tlireat- 
ened it ; but there was only a rear- 
guard left, and tlie}^ soon retired ; 
blowing np a bridge-head, and aban- 
doning 18 guns. 

During the night of the 6th, many 
of the chief ofiScers of the fleeing army 
met around a bivouac-fire to discuss 
, their desperate situation. Upon a 
full survey, they unanimously con- 
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eluded that a capitulation was inevi- 
table. Even if they were yet strong 
enough to beat olf and cut through 
the host of pursuers so sharp upon 
their trail, they could only do so by 
tlie sacrifice of their remaining guns 
and munitions, and in a state of utter 
inefficiency from famine. Already, 
weakness and fatigue had compelled 
half of their followers to throw away 
the arms which they Avere no longer 
able to carry. Lee was not present ; 
hut the judgment of the council was 
conveyed to him through G-en. Pen- 
dleton. 

Gen. Lee was spared by Gen. Grant 
the pain of first proposing a surren- 
der. While directing from Farm- 
ville the pursuit, the latter dispatched 
to the front next morning the follow- 
ing letter : 

Y, 1865. 

“ GrENBEAt- — Tlio resulfc of the last week 
must convince you of the hopelessness of 
further resistance on the part of the Army 
of Northern Yirginia in this struggle. I 
feel that it is so; and regard it as my duty 
to shift, from myself the responsibility of 
any further effusion of blood by asking of 
you the surrender of that portion of the 
Confederate States army known as the Army 
of Northern Virginia. 

“ U, S. Geant, It.-General. 

“ Gen. K. E. Lee.” 

The letter reached Lee toward 
night; eip which, Humplireys, fol- 
loAving on his track, had been halted, 

4 or 5 miles north of F armville, by 
all that was left of Lee’s forces, in- 
trenched in a strong position, cover- 
ing both the old and plank roads to 
Lynchburg, with batteries command- ' 
ing an open, gentle southward slope of 
half a mile, over which an assaulting 
column could only advance at a heavy 
cost. Humphreys attempted to turn 
the enemy’s flank, hut found this im- 
practicable with his single corps; 
vdicn, sending up Barlow in front, and 
extending his right, he ordered Miles 


to attack on this wing ; which he 
did, and was repulsed with a loss of 
over 600 killed and wounded. Brig,- 
Gen. Smyth and Maj. Mills were 
among our killed ; Maj.-Geu, M Q|i , 
Brig.-Geiis. Madill and McDougall, 
and Col. Starhird, 19tli Maine, were 
severely wounded. When Barlow 
had got into position, it was too late 
to assault again that night ; and, 
when darkness had shrouded his 
movements, Lee silently resumed his 
retreat, first sending this response to 
Grant, Avhich reached him at Farm- 
ville next morning : 

“ April Y, 1865, 

“General — I have received your note 
of this date. Though not entertaining the 
opinion you express on the hopelessness of 
further resistance on the part of the Army 
of Northern Vijginia, I reciprocate your 
desire to avoid useless effusion of blood, and 
tlierefore, before' considering your proposi- 
tion, ask the terms you will offer on condi- 
tion of its surrender. 

“ R, E. Lee, General. 

“ Lt.-General TJ, S, Grant.” 

To this. Grant immediately re- 
plied : ^ 

“April 8, 1865. 

“ G]Ineral — ^Y our note ofdast evening, in 
reply to mine of same date, asking the con- 
dition on which I will accept the surrender 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, is Just 
received. In reply, I would say tliat, peace 
being my great desire, there is but one con- 
dition I would insist upon, namely: that 
the men and officers surrendered shall be dis- 
qualified for taking up ariiTs again agairii^, the 
Government of the United States until prop-., 
erly exchanged. I will meet you, or will 
designate officers to''Tneet any officers jou 
may name for the same purpose, at any point 
I agreeable to you, for the' purpose of arrang- 
ing definitely the terms upon which the sur- 
render of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
will be received. 

“U. S. Grant, Lt.-GeneraL 

“General E. E. Lee.” 

Sheridan, with all his cavalry, had 
started again on the morning of the 
' Tth; Merritt, with two divisions, mov- 
ing by the left, to Prince Edward C. 
H., to head off Ijee from retreating on 
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Danville. This was a miscalculation; 
and exposed Crook, who, with the re- 
maining division, with difficulty ford- 
ed the Appomattox near F armville, to 
repulse from a body of Eebel infan- 
try defending a train which they 
charged ; our Gen. Gregg being here 
captured. So our brilliant successes 
of the 6th were followed by none 
whatever on the Yth. 

Pursuit was resumed by all hands 
on the morning of the 8th ; the 2d 
and 6th corps, under Meade, moving 
north of the Appomattox, or directly 
on the trail of the enemy ; while 
Sheridan, undeceived as to Lee’s 
making for Danville, led his cavalry 
to head him otf from Lynchburg, his 
only remaining refuge. Ord’s and 
Griffin’s corps followed the cavalry ; 
but of course did noLkeep pace Avith 
them. 

Sheridan — Crook havdng already, 
by, order, recrossed the Appomattox 
— concentrated his troopers on Pros- 
pect station, and pushed on Merritt’s 
and Crook’s divisions briskly to Ap- 
pomattox station, on the Lyilchhurg 
railroad, 6 miles south of Appomat- 
tox 0. H., Avliere he had been ap- 
prised by scouts that four trains had 
just aiTwed from Lynclffiurg, laden 
with supplies for Lee’s hungry fol- 
lowers. By a march of 28 miles, the 
’ depot and trains were reached ; and, 
by the skillful dispositions of Gen. 
Custer, ' holding our advance, snr- 
^ rounded and captured. "Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Custer, support- 
ed by Devin, pushed on tpward Ap- 
pomattox C. H., finding himself con- 
fronting the van of Lee’s army, which 
he fought till after dark, driving it 
hack on the main body, capturing 
25 guns, a hospital train, a large 


park of wagons, and many prisoners. 
Sheridan brought up the rest of his 
cavalry so fast as possible ; planting 
it directly across the joath of the 
enemy, and preparing to hold on, 
while seeming the captured trains, 
and sending word 'to Griffin, Ord, 
and Grant, that the surrender or de- 
struction of Lee’s entire force was 
now inevitable. In consequence of 
these advices, Griffin and Ord, with 
the 5th, the 24:th, and one division 
of the 25th corps, reached, by a 
forced march, Appomattox station 
about daylight next morning.'"’ 

But one hope remained to Lee. 
Ruefully aware that Sheridan had 
intercepted his flight, he presumed 
his way blocked by cavalry alone, 
and at once ordered a charge of in- 
fantry. He had sent, at evening be- 
fore, the following response to Grant’s 
later overture : 

“Apeii. 8,1865, 

“ General — I received at a late hour your 
note of to-day. In mine of yesterday, I did 
not intend to propose the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, hut to 'ask the 
terms of your proposition. To he frank, I 
do not thinh the emergency has arisen to call 
for the surrender of this army ; bxit, as the 
restoration of peace should be the sole ob- 
ject of all, I desired to know whether your 
proposals would lead to that end. I can 
not, therefore, meet you with a view to sur- 
render the Array of Northern Virginia ; but, 
as far as your proposal may aiihot the 
Confederate States forces under my com- 
mand, and tend to the restoration of peace, 
I should ho pleased to meet you at 10 a. m, 
to-morrow, on the old stage-road to Rich- 
mond, between the picket-lines of the two 
armies. R. E. Lee, GeneraL 

“ Lt.-General U, S. Grant.” 

Grant was with the column pursu- 
ing directly under Meade, and re- 
ceived the above about midnight. 
Before starting next morning to join 
Sheridan and Griffin, he dispatched 
the following reply : 


Sunday, April 9. 
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“Apeil 9, 1865.. 

“ GENBRA.L — Your uote of yesterday is re- 
ceived. I have no authority to treat on the 
subject of peace. Tlie meeting i)roposed for 
10 A. M. to-day could lead to no good. I will 
state, however, General, that I am equally 
anxious for peace with yourself, and the 
whole North entertains the same feeling. 
The terms upon wliicli peace can be had 
are well understood. By the South laying 
down their arms, they will hasten that most 
desirable event, save thousands of human 
lives and hundreds of millions of property 
not yet destroyed. Seriously hoping that 
all our difficulties may be settled without 
the loss of another life, I subscribe myself, 
&c., U. S. Gkanp, Lt.-General. 

“ General B. E. Lee.” 

Sliendan was with his cayahy near ' 
the Court House, when tlie Army of 
Yirginia made its last charge. By 
his order, his troopers, w^ho were in 
line of battle, dismounted, gave 
ground gradually, while showing a 
steady front, so as to allow our weary 
infantry time to form and take posi- 
tion. This effected, the horsemen 
moved swiftly to the right and 
mounted, revealing lines of solid in- 
fantry in battle array, before whose 
wall of gleaming bayonets the aston- 
ished enemy recoiled in blank des- 
pair, as Sheridan and his troopers, 
passing briskly around the Kebel 
leftj prepared to charge the confused, 
reeling masses. A wdiite flag was 
now waved by the enemy before Clen. 
Custej^ who lield our cavalry advance, 
with the information that they had 
concluded to surrender. Hiding over 
to Appomattox 0. H., Sheridan was 
met by Gen. Gordon, who requested 
a suspension of hostilities, with the 
iiSBurance that negotiations were then 
pending betw^een Gens. Grant and 
Lee for a capitulation. 

Gen. Grant, before reaching Sheri- 
dan’s headquarters, had received the 
following additional note : 

“ Apeie 9, 1866. 

“Gexeeai; — I received your note of this 


morning on the picket-line, whither I had 
come to meet you, and ascertain definitely 
what terms were embraced in your proposal 
of yesterday with reference to the surrender 
of this army. I now ask an interview in 
accordance with the offer contained in your 
letter of yesterday for that purpose. r??" 

“ R. E. Lee, General. 
“Lt.-General IT. S. Geant.” 

The two commanders met imme- 
diately at the dwelling of Mr. W. 
Mcloan, near the Court House. The 
interview was brief: the business in 
hand frankly discussed, as became 
soldiers. Three commissioners on 
either side w^ere appointed ; but the 
day’s work was done by the chiefs, 
and its result summed up in these 
concluding letters; 

“Appomattox Oottet House, Ya.,) 
“April 9, 1865. \ 

“ Geneeal — In accordance with the sub- 
stance of my letter to you of the 8tli instant, 

I propose to receive the surrender of the 
Army of NortherrfVirginia on the following 
terms, to wit : Rolls of all the officers and 
men to be made in duplicate ; one copy to 
be given to an officer to be designated by 
me, the other to be retained by such otfeer 
or officers as yon may designate. The offi- 
cers to give their individual paroles not to 
take up arms agains|. the Government of tlie 
United States until properly exchanged ; 
and eaclf company or regimental command- 
er sign a like parole for the men of their 
commands. The arms, artillery, and pub- 
lic property to he parked and stacked, and 
turned over to the officers appointed by me 
to receive them. This will not embrace the 
side-arms of the officers, nor their private 
horses or baggage. This done, each officer 
and man. will be allowed tb return to bis 
home, not to be disturbed by United States 
authority so long as they observe their 
paroles and the laws rn force wliere tliey 
may reside. U. S. Geaxt, Lt.-Gi>ueral. 

“ General R. E. Lee.” 

“ Headq’eb Aemt op Noetheex Ya., ) ' 
“April 9, 1865. \ 

“ General — I received your letter of tins 
date, contaiifnig tlie terms of the surrender 
of the Army of Northern Yirginia ns ]>ro- 
posed by yon. As they arc substantially 
the same as those expressed in your letter 
of the 8th instant, they are accepted. I 
will proceed to designate the proper officers 
to carry the stipulations into effect. 

. R. E. Lee, General. 
“Lk-Gonoral U. S. Grant.” 



DISPERSION OF THE ARMY OF YIRGINIA. 


Tlie parting of Lee -witli liis de- 
voted followers was a sad one. Of 
tlie proud army wLicli, dating' its 
victories from Bull Eim, had driven 
McClellan from before Eichmoiid, 
and withstood his best effort at An- 
tietain, and shattered Burnside’s 
host at Fredericksburg, and worst- 
ed Hooker at Chancellorsville, and 
fought Meade so stoutly, though un- 
successfully, before Gettysburg, and 
baffled Grant’s bounteous resources 
and desperate efforts in the "Wilder- 
ness, at Spottsylvania, on the JSTorth 
Anna, at Cold Harbor, and before 
Petersburg and Eichmond, a mere 
wreck remained. It is said that 

27.000 were included in Lee’s capitu- 
lation ; but, of these, not more than 

10.000 had been able to carry their 
arms thus far on their hopeless and 
almost foodless flight. Barely 19 
miles from Lynchburg when surren- 
dered, the physical possibility of 
forcing their way thither, even at the 
cost of half their number, no longer 
remained. And, if they were all 
safely there, what then? The re- 
sources of the Confederacy were 
utterly exhausted. Of the 150,000 
men whose names were borne on its 
muster-rolls a few W'eeks ago, at least 
one-third were already disabled or pri- 
sftners, and trie residue could neither 
be clad nor fed — not to dream of their 
being fitly armed or paid ; while the 
resources of the loyal States were 
scarcely touched, their ranks nearly 
or quite as full as ever, and their sup- 
plies of ordnance, small arms, muni- 
tions, &e., more ample than in any 
previous April. Of the million or so 
borne on our muster-rolls, probably 
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not leap than half were then in active 
service, with half so many more able 
to take the field at short notice. The 
Rebellion had failed and gone down ; 
but the Rebel Army of Virginia and 
its commander had not failed. Fight- 
ing sternly against the Inevitable — 
against the hrepressible tendencies, 
the generous aspirations of the age — 
they had been proved unable to suc- 
ceed where success would have been 
a calamity to their children, to their 
country, and the human race. And, 
when the transient agony of defeat 
had been endured and had passed, 
they all experienced a sense of relief, 
as they crowded arouud their depart- 
ing chief, who, with streaming eyes, 
grasped and pressed their outstretch- 
ed hands, at length finding words to 
say, “ Men, we have fought through 
the War together. I have done the 
best that I could for you.” There 
were few dry eyes among those who 
witnessed the scene ; and our soldiers 
hastened to divide their rations with 
their late enemies, now fellow-couii- 
trymen, to stay their hunger until 
provisions from our trains could be 
drawn for them. Then, while most 
of our army returned to Biirkesville, 
and thence, a few days later, to 
Petersburg and Richmond, the work 
of paroling went on, under the guar- 
dianship of Griffin’s and Gibbon’s 
infantry, with McKenzie’s cavalry; 
and, so fast as paroled, the Confede- 
rates took their way severally to their 
respective homes : many of them 
supplied with transportation, as well 
as food, by the Government they had 
fought so long and so bravely to sub- 
vert and destroy. 
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DEATH OF PEESIDEKT LIXCOLX— PEACE. 
JOI-mSTOK-DAVIS— TAYLOE— KIEBY SMITH. 


President Lincoln bad gone ' 
down to tbe front in anticipation of 
Grant’s final movement against Lee’s 
right south of Petersburg, and was 
thenceforward in constant communi- 
cation with tlie Lieutenant-General 
coininanding in the field, while Lee 
made his assault on our lines, Sheri- 
dan crossed the James, moving from 
our farthest right to our extreme left, 
and Grant impelled the advance of 
that left with such memorable results. 
He was mainly at City Point, receiv- 
ing reports from Grant and tele- 
graphing their substance to the "War 
Department for dissemination over 
the country till the day after Eich- 
mond fell ; when ‘ he accompanied 
Admiral Porter in a gunboat up to 
Eoekett’s, a mile below the city, and 
thence was rowed up to the wharf, I 
and walked thence, attended by xVd- 
miral Porter and by a few sailors 
armed with carbines, to Gen. Weit- 
zel’s headquarters, in the house so 
recently and suddenly abandoned by 
Jefferson Davis, Eecognized and 
stared at by all, his hearty greetings, 
aside from those of our soldiers, were 
all but confined to the Blacks, who 
crowded in thousands to welcome 
and bless their emancipator ; so that 
it hccarae necessary to summon a 
military force to clear a way for Mm 
through the streets. After holding 
a hasty levee, the President took a 
rapi<l drive tlirough the principal 
streets, and, at p. m., left on his 
return to City Point ; whence he re- 
l)catc,d his visit to Eichmond two 


days later — this time attended by Mrs. 
Lincoln, by Vice-President Johnson, 
several TJ. S. Senators, &c. He was 
now waited on by several leading 
Confederates, who, seeing that their 
canse was hopelessly lost, were natu- 
rally anxious to make the best terms 
possible ; and to whom, in a spirit of 
kindness and magnanimity that had 
never been shaken, he lent a favora- 
ble ear. In deference to a suggestion 
by some of theii* number, he wrote 
the following *. 

“ Headquarters Armies or the United ) 
States, Oitt Point, x\pril 0, 18(35. J 
“ Ma-jor-Gen. WEmEL, Eiclunoud, Va. : 

“ It lias been intimated to me that tbe gen- 
tlemen who have acted as tbe Legislature 
of Virginia, in support of the Bebellion, 
may now desire to assemble at. Eiclitnond 
and take measures to withdraw tbe Vir- 
ginia troops and other support from resist- 
ance to the General Government. If they 
attempt it, give them permission and pro- 
tection, Tj-util, if at all, they attempt some 
action hostile to the United Stales; in which 
case, you will notify them, giving them rea- 
sonable time to leave, and at the end of 
which time arrest any who remain. x\llow 
Judge OampboH to see this, but do not make 
it public. Yours, etc., A. Linooen.” 

The President returned, on the 
day of Lee’s surrender, to Washiri^- 
ton; whence he disjpatched ® to Gen. 
Weitzel a recall of the permission 
above given— the object contem- 
plated by it having been otherwise 
fully attained. He had, the day be- 
fore, issued two Proclamations: one 
of them closing, till further orders, 
in accordance with law, certain ports 
in the Eehel States whereof the 
blockade had been raised by their 
capture respectively; the other, de- 
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man ding hencefortli for our ^National 
vessels in foreign ports, on penalty 
of retaliation, those privileges and 
immimities wliicli had hitherto been 
jellied them on the plea of according 
equal belligerent rights to the Re- 
pul3lic and its internal foes. He 
made, next evening, to a vast crowd 
assembled before the Executive Man- 
sion exj)ressly to hear it, an address 
on Reconstruction, whereof it is only 
pertinent here to say that — while 
carefully remitting to Congress all 
questions connected with the repre- 
sentation of the revolted States in 
either House, and avowing his desire 
that a qualified Eight of Su&age be 
accorded to the Blacks of those 
States — ^lie evinced an utter absence 
of resentment or bitterness toward 
the late Rebels, and an anxious wish 
tliat the Confederate States should 
be restored to all the functions of 
sslf-government and equal power in 
the Union at the earliest day con- 
sistent with the National integrity^ 
tranquillity, and safety. 

On th(3 following day, an order 
issued from the "War Department, 
previously approved by G-en. Grant, 
which appeared throughout the land 
in the journals of next morning," put- 
ting a stop to all drafting and recruit- 
ing for our armies, with the purchase 
of arms, munitions, provisions, &c.; 
^nd it was announced that the number 
of our general and staff officers would 
be reduced, and all military restric- 
tions on trade and commerce re- 
moved forthwith. 

That day was the fourth anniver- 
sary of the surrender of Fort Sumter 
to the Rebels by Maj. Anderson ; and 
a large number of loyal citizens, who 
rejoiced the more heartily in the 


downfall of the Rebellion because it 
involved the overthrow of Slavery, 
had gone, down to Port Royal an4 
Charleston to raise, with fitting ob- 
servances, over the ruins of the his- 
toric fortress, the identical flag which 
had waved over it during its first 
bombardment, and which had been 
thoughtfully preserved for this pur- 
pose. The whole country was aglow 
with loyal rejoicings and congratu- 
lations; and the President, M'ter at- 
tending a meeting of his Cabinet to 
receive a personal report from Gen. 
Grant, just arrived from Appomattox, 
listening to the story of Lee’s sur- 
render from his sou, Capt. Robert Lin- 
coln, who, being on Grant’s staff, had 
been an eye-wdtness of the scene, 
and giving audience to several public 
men— -among tliem Jolm P. Hale, 
just appointed Minister to Madrid, 
and Speaker Colfax, who was taking 
leave for an overland journey to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon — concluded to 
seek relaxation from his many and 
weighty cares by spending the eve- 
ning at Ford’s Theater, where Gen. 
Grant and he had been publicly an- 
nounced as probable visitors that 
night, while the .former had been 
compelled by inexorable duties to 
disappoint the expectation thus ex- 
cited. At 8 p. M., the President and 
his wife, with two others, rode to the 
theater, and were ushered into the 
private box previously secured by 
him; where, at lO^- p. m., while all 
were intent on the play, an actor of 
Baltimore birth — John Wilkes Booth 
by name, son of the more eminent 
English-born tragedian, Junius Bru- 
tus Booth— availing himself of that 
freedom of the house usually accorded 
at theaters to actors, entered at the 
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front door, stood for a few moments, 
after presenting a card to tlie Presi- 
Gilt’s messenger, in tlie passage-way 
■beliind the dress circle, surveying the 
spectacle before him ; then entered 
the vestibule of the President’s pri- 
vate box, shut the door behind him, 
fastened it from the inside by placing 
a short plank (previously provided) 
against it, witli its foot against the 
opjiosite wall, and then, holding a 
pistol and a dagger in either hand, 
stepped through the inner door into 
the box just behind the President, 
who was leaning forward wdth his 
eyes fixed on the stage, and fired his 
pistol, while holding it close to thehack 
of the President’s bead, piercing his 
skull behind the left ear, and lodging 
the hall, after traversing the brain, just 
behind the right eye. Mr. Lincoln’s 
head fell slightly forward, his eyes 
closed, hut he uttered no word or 
cry ; and, though life was not extinct 
for nine hours thereafter, he gave, 
thenceforth to his death in a neigh- 
boring house, at 7:22 next morn- 
ing, no sign of intelligence; and it 
is probable that he never on earth 
kne\f that he had been shot, or was 
conscious even of suffering, much less 
of malice and murder. Hating and 
wishing ill to none, he had never 
comprehended the hell of demoniac 
passion which seethed and surged 
around him, and which the utter 
collapse of the Hehellion had only 
intensified ; hence, he had ever treated 
lightly the anonymous threats which 
men placed as he was receive as mat- 
ters of course, and had disregarded 
all Giitveaties that he should take 
precautions against assassination. 

The report of Booth’s pistol star- 
tle-d the house, hut especially the 
President’s companions in the box; 


of whom, Maj. II. E. Eathhone^ — the 
only man there beside the President 
— turning his eyes, saw, through the 
sulphurous smoke, a stranger stand- 
ing behind him, wdiorn he instantl;^ 
clutched; hut Booth, tearing away 
from his grasp, and dropping his pis- 
tol, made a pass at him with the dag- 
ger, inflicting a serious wound on his 
left arm. ” Eushiiig now to the front 
of the box, theatrically flourishing his 
weapon, and exclaiming ‘ Sio semper 
tyrannisP Booth put his hand on the 
railing in front of the box, and leaped 
over, aligliting on a corner of the 
stage ; but, catching with one of 
Ids spurred heels in the American 
flag draped across the front of the 
box, he fell ; spraining his ankle so 
as to cripple liis' flight and afford a 
clue to the detecMves who were soon 
on his trail. Eecovering immedi- 
ately from his fall, he faced the au- 
dience, brandished liis dagger, ex- 
claimed “ The South is avenged /” 
and ran across the stage to and out 
of the back door, which he shut, 
and, mounting his horse -^w-hich a 
half-witted, stage-struck youth was 
there holding for him — rode off’ and 
across the Anaeosta bridge out of 
AVashingtou; seeking refuge in the 
adjacent region of SDutherii Mary- 
land ; whose 'Whites, being intenselj^ 
prO'Slavery, were mainly Eebel sym- 
pathizers, and were therefore counted*' 
on to concealhim and aid his escape. 
That President Lincoln was the 
victim of a conspiracy of partisans of 
: the Eebellioa is established by unde- 
niable proof; not so the charge that 
the chiefs and master-spirits of the 
Confederacy were implicated in tlie 
crime. Booth himself was, so frir as 
has been shown, the projector and 
animating soul of the monstrous 
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plot ; which at first contemplated 
primarily the capture and forcible 
abduction of the President— a scheme 
which of course involved a proba- 
bility, but not a certainty, of feloni- 
’^)iis bloodshed. Booth was simply 
one of the many badly educated, 
loose-living young men infesting the 
purlieus of our great cities, who, re- 
garding Slavery as the chief bulwarh 
of their own claim to birthright in a 
superior caste, and the Federal Con- 
stitution as established expressly and 
mainly to sustain and buttress Slave- 
ry, could never comprehend that any 
political action adverse to whatever 
exactions and pretensions of the 
Slave Power could possibly be other 
than unjustly aggressive and trea- 
son able. Few of this class were radi- 
cally Disunionists ; they sympathized 
with the Bebellion, not because it 
aimed at a division of the Eepublic, 
but because it was impelled by devo- 
tion to Slavery ; and was thus hal- 
lowed, in their view, as a laudable 
effort, however in^gular, to achieve 
and firm^’’ secure the chief end of 
both the Constitution and the TJnion. 
There is no particle of evidence that 
Booth, or any of his fellow conspira- 
tors, had been in any wise offended 
by, or that they cherished any feeling 
qf aversion to, the President, save as 
the ‘head center’ of resistance to the 
” Slaveholders’ Eebellion, 

Almost at the identical moment of 
Booth’s entry into the theater, a stran- 
ger, afterward identified as Lewis 
Payne Powell, son of a Florida cler- 
gyman, but generally known to his 
intimates as Payne, presented him- 
self at the door of Secretary Seward’s 
house on President Square, where he 
claimed to be charged with an errapd 
from his physiciaoj Dr. Yerdi, to the 


Secretary; then confined to his bed 
by very serious injuries received when 
recently thrown from his carriage — • 
his horses having taken fright and 
run away. The colored porter de- 
clined to let him go unasked up to 
the Secretary’s sick room; but the 
stranger rushed by him and up stairs 
to the third story : making his way 
readily to the door of the sufferer’s 
chamber, where he was confronted by 
Gov. S.’s son Frederick, who barred 
his way ; when he drew and present- 
ed a pistol, which snapped ; where- 
upon he struck Frederick twice over 
the head with it, fracturing ins skull 
and felling him to the floor in utter 
insensibility. The noise of this en- 
counter brought from the sick room 
Miss Fannie Seward, the Secretary’s 
only daughter, hy whom the vdllain 
instantly rushed, and, throwing him- 
self on the bed, inflicted, with a 
bowie-knife, three heavy stabs aimed 
at the throat of liis intended victim ; 
who, instinctively divining the assas- 
sin’s purpose, had raised himself on 
his left elbow, and oftered all the re- 
sistance compatible with his slender 
frame and crippled condition — ho 
having had his right arm broken 
and his lower jaw fractured when 
thrown from his carriage. The 
wounds thus inflicted on his face 
and neck were terrible, but, because 
of his resistance, not fatal ; and, be- 
fore a fourth blow could take effect, 
the assassin was grasped by an inva- 
lid soldier named Eobinson, who was 
in attendance as a nurse ; whom lie 
savagely assaulted and wounded with 
his bloody weapon, but did not suc- 
ceed in mastering. Gov. Seward, 
meanwhile, exerting his remaining 
strength, succeeded in rolling off the 
farther side of the bed ; while Miss 
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Seward slirielved * mtirder ’ from tte 
window and the porter ran into the 
street crying for help. The assassin, 
aware that another moment’s delay 
mnst seal his doom, now broke from 
the soldier’s grasp, and rushed to es- 
cape ; meeting at the head of the 
first flight of stairs Maj. Augustus 
Seward, another son of the Secretary, 
whom he struck with his dagger ; be- 
ing next confronted, just below, by 
Mr . Ilanself, one of the Secretary’s 
attendants, whom he stabbed in the 
hack; thus clearing his way to the 
street, where he mounted a horse he 
had left there, and rode rapidly off 
unheeded. 

The cpiiet accession to the Presi- 
dency of Yice-President Johnson — 
the funeral honors to the good, be- 
loved President, so suddenly snatched 
away at the moment when long years 
of trial and disaster had at length 
been crowned by a fullness of triumph 
and gladness rarely paralleled' — the 
slow and long dubious recovery of 
the stricken Secretary and his self- 
devoted son — the flight, pursuit, and 
capture of Booth, so severely wound- 
ed by his captors that he died a few 
hours afterward — tli e arraignmen t, 
trial, and conviction before a military 
court of Payne and sev^eral of their 
fellow-conspirators or accomplices — 
may here be hurriedly passed over, 
as non-essential to this history. JSTot 
so tlie burst of umneasured, indignant 
wrath, the passionate grief, the fierce 
cry for vengeance, which the crime 
of the assassins very generally in- 
cited, Mr. Lincoln was widely 
known asradically, immovably averse 
to aught that savored of severity in 
dealing with the defeated insurgents, 
bio ‘railing accusations,’ no incite- 
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ments to severity or bitterness on the 
part of the loyal, had ever found ut- 
terance through his lips. Inflexibly 
resolved that the Eebellion sliould 
he put down, he was equally deter- 
mined that its upholders, having sub^ 
mitted to the bTation’s authority, 
should experience to the utmost the 
nation’s magnanimity. Such was 
the palpable drift of his speech, de- 
livered two nights prior to his death, 
as of all his prior inculcations. And 
now, the butchery of this gentle, for- 
bearing spirit, by the hand, hardly 
less blundering than bloody, of a pro- 
Rehel assassin, incited a fierce, ago- 
nized, frantic yell for retaliation, that, 
for the moment, could only be braved 
at the cost of great personal obloquy 
and sacrifice ; and the appearance of 
an official proclamation,® signed by 
the new President, and counter- 
signed by William Hunter, as acting 
Secretary of State, cliarging that thq 
appalling crime of Booth and his as- 
sociates had been 

“ incited, concerted, ^aad procured by and 
between Jefferson Davis, late of Ricbniond, 
Va., and '■Jacob Thompson, (Element 0. 
Clay, Beverly Tucker, George N. Sanders, 
W. 0. Cleary, and other Rebels and traitors 
against the Government of the United 
States, harbored in Canada,” 
and offering a reward of |100,000 
for the arrest of Davis, and of $25,000 
to $10,000 each for the other persons 
thus denounced, was widely hailed 
as justifying the suEpieioiis already ^ 
current, and rendering the Cofifede- 
rates as a body morally guilty of tlie 
murder of Mr. Lincoln, and justly 
liable therefor to condign punislnncnt. 

Gen. Lee had only assumed to sur- 
render the army under his immediate 
command; tltongli he manifestly 
realized tliat this capitulation wtis 
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conclusive, and sliowed it wlien Ke 
said, in parting, to liis soldiers, ‘‘We 
have gone through the War together.” 
He did not overrate its decisive im.- 
portance. 

Before returning’ to Sherman- — 
whom we left at Goldsboro’, facing 
Johnston, who was at Smithfield, 
north of him, covering Ealeigh— we 
must glance at an effective blow dealt 
at the scanty resources remaining to 
the Confederacy by Thomas’s cavalry, 
dispatched, under Stoneman, from 
East Tennessee. 

Gen. Stoneman, after his return to 
Knoxville from his successful Winter 
expedition into south-western Yir- 
ginia, was directed ’ to make a fresh 
advance with his cavalry, south-west- 
ward into South Camlina, in aid of 
Sherman’s movement through that 
State. Before he had started, how- 
ever, Sherman had made such pro- 
gress as not to need his assistance; 
so Grant directed him to advance 
almost eastward, destroying the Tir- 
ginia and Tennessee railroad, so 
nearly to^ Lynchburg as might he. 
Moving ® eastward to Boone, K. C., 
he there turned northward down the 
valley of Hew river to Wytheville, 
Ta. ; whence he swept down the 
Railroad, disabling it almost to Lynch- 
l^urg ; then turning nearly south, and 
striking the North Carolina railroad 
between Dan viHe and Greensboro’; 
clestroying some depots of supplies, 
and taking 400 prisoners. Evading 
Greensboro’, lie moved thence south- 
westward on Salisbury — a Eebef^ 
prison-camp — wdiich was defended® 
at Grant’s creek, 10 miles out, by 
3,000 Ecbels under Gen. W. M. Gar-^ 
diner, with 14 guns directed by Colt 
(formerly Lt.-General) Pemberttn. 


This force was charged by our 
cavalry, and instantly routed : all its 
guns being taken, with 1,364 priso- 
ners. The remainder were chased 
several miles until utterly dispersed, 
Yast magazines of ammunition and 
depots of provisions, clothing, medi- 
cines, &c., were found in Salisbury 
and destroyed, with 10,000 small 
arms, 4 cotton factories, Y,000 bales 
of cotton, the railroads, &c., &c. 
After spending two days in this work, 
Stoneman retiimed thence hy Sla- 
tersville, N. O., to J oneshoro’,'® East 
Tennessee; in defiance of Sherman’s 
urgent orders to remain in North 
Carolina, and afford him that aid 
which his weakness in cavalry re- 
quired. — 

Sherman remained quiescent at 
Goldsboro’, reclothing and refitting 
liis army, until electrified “ by the 
news of Grant’s successes at Five 
Forks, with the resulting captures of 
Petersburg and Eichmond. He now 
impelled a determined advance ” 
against Johnston, who, with 40,000 
men, still lay at Smithfield ; which 
was entered, at 10 a. m. next day, by 
our 14th corps, supported hy the 
20tli: Johnston, hurning the bridge 
over the Nense, retreating on Ealeigh 
without a struggle ; and, ha?mg the 
use of the railroad, wliich he destroy- 
ed behind him, was thus able to keep 
out of the way. But the news of 
Lee’s surrender, here received, caused 
Sherman to drop his trains, and push 
on through Ealeigh in a heavy 
ram; his right wing following John- 
ston’s line of retreat by Hillsboro’ 
toward Greensboro’, while liis left 
took a more southerly route by Pitts- 
boro’ and Asbboro’, in anticipation 
of Johnston’s following tlie railroad 
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south-westward from G-reensborougli 
to Salisbury; and all were pressing 
keenly forwa,rd, intent on a battle or 
a capitulation by the enemy, when 
be received from bis outposts the fol- 
lowing overture : 

“ IlRADQ’its i?r THE FiELT>, April 14, 1865. 
“Major-General W. T. Shbeman, Command- 
ing United States Forces : 

“ Genbjjae — T lje results of the recent 
campaigns in Virginia have changed the re- 
lative jnilitai’7 ctindition of the belligei’euts, 

I am therefore induced to address you, in 
this form, the inquiry whether, in order to 
stop the further effusion of blood and de- 
vastation of property, you are willing to 
make a temporary suspension of active op- 
erations, and to oommnnioate to Lt.-Gen. 
Grant, oominancVmg the armies of the United 
States, the request that he will take like 
action in regard to other armies, the object 
being to permit the civil authorities to enter 
into the needful arrangements to terminate 
the existing war. i 

“ I have the honor to be, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

“J. £, Johnston, General.” 

TliG prompt response was as fol- 
lows: 

“ Heauq’ks Min. Div. of the Miss., ) 
In tub Field, Raleigh, N. 0., > 
April 14, 1865. ) 

“ Gen. J. F. Johnston, Ooinmanding Con- 
federate Army: 

“Genebal— I have this moment received 
your comiminication of this date. I am 
fully empowered to arrange with you any 
terms for the suspension of further hostili- 
ties as between the armies commanded by 
you and those commanded by myself, and 
will bo willing to confer with you to that 
end, I will limit the advance of my main 
Column tO'TiiorroAv to Morrisville, and the 
cavalry to the University, and expect that 
yon will also maintain tlie present position 
of your forces until each has notice of a 
failure to agree. 

“That a basis of action may be bad, I 
undertake to abide by the same terms and 
conditions as were made by Gens. Granf 
and Lee at Appomattox Court House, on 
the Hth instant, rdative to our two armies; 
and, furthermore, to obtain from Gen. Grant 
an order to .suspend the movements of any 
troops from the direction of Virginia. Gen. 
Stoneman is under my command, and my 
order ^ri^ suspend any devastation or de- 
striietion- contemplated by him. I will add 
that I really desire to save the people of 


FTorth Carolina the dam, ages tliey would 
sustain by the march of this army through 
central or western parts of the State. 

“I am, with respect, your obedient 
servant, W. T. Sheeman, Maj.-Gen.” 

Our forces were now halted ; but no 
response from Johnston was received^ 
next day; though Maj. McCoy, of 
Sherman’s staff, remained with Kil- 
patrick in the advance to receive one. 
Gen. Sherman had already written 
to the "War Department, on the re- 
ceipt of Johnston’s overture : 

“I .send copies of a correspondence begun 
with Gen. Jolinston, which I think will be 
followed by terms of capitulation, I will 
accept the same terms as Gen. Grant gave 
Gen, Lee, and be careful not to complicate 
any points of civil policy.” 

Late on the 16th, Gen. Sherman 
i received, through Kilpatrick, a mes- 
sage from Wade Hampton, stating 
that Johnston desired a meeting at 
10 A. M. next day at Durham’s sta- 
tion ; wliich was promptly accorded ; 
Sherman only changing the time to 

12 M. 

The meeting took place according- 
ly; and was adjourned over to next 
day — Johnston requiring and urging 
conditions of general pacification 
which Sherman felt that he had no 
power to guarantee. Finally, how- 
ever, at the second meeting, his stam- 
ples were overcome ; and he was per^. 
siiaded to sign the following 

Ifemomndmn or Basis of A(jrceincnt. 

“ Isfc. The contending., armies now in the 
field to maintain the status quo until no-- 
tioo is given by the commanding General of 
any one to his o\)ponent, and reasonable 
time, say forty-eiglit hours, allowed. 
rf “ 2d. The Confederate armies now in ex- 
istence to bellisbanded and condueted to 
their several ^ate capitals, there to deposit 
their arms and public property in the (State 
arsenal; and each officer and man to exe- 
cute and file an agreement to cease from 
it^s of war, and to abide the action of both 
State and Feder.al authorities. The number 
of jS^rms and munitions of war to be reported 
to rhe chief of ordnance at Washingron city, 
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subject to the future action of the Congress 
of the United States, and in the mean time 
to be used solely to maintain peace and or- 
der within the borders of the States respec- 
tively. 

“ M. The recognition, by the Executive 
of the United States, of the several State 
Govei'iiraents, on their officers and Legisla- 
tures taking the o.ath prescribed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and, when 
conflicting State Governments have resulted 
from the war, the legitimacy of all shall be 
submitted to the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. ■ ' 

“ 4th. The reestablishment of all Federal 
courts in the several States, with powers as 
defined by the Constitution and the laws of 
Congress. 

“6th. The people and inhabitants of all 
States to be guaranteed, so far as the Execu- 
tive can, their political rights and franchises, 
as well as their rights of person and prop- 
erty, as defined by the Constitution of the 
United States and of the States respectively. 

“6th. The executive authority or Gov- 
ernment of the United States not to disturb 
any of the people, by reason of the late war, 
so long as they live in pease and quiet, and 
abstain from acts of armijd hostility, and 
obey the laws in existence at the place of 
their residence. 

“ 7tb. In. general terms, it is announced 
thatjfcbe war is to cease; .a general amnesty, 
” so far as the Executive of the United States 
can command, on condition of the disband- 
ment of the Confederate armies, the distri- 
bution of arms and the resumption of peace- 
ful pursuits by officers and men hitherto 
composing saffi armies. Not being fully 
empowered by our respective principals to 
fulfill these terms, we individually and offi- 
cially pledge ourselves to promptly obtain 
authority, and will endeavor to carry out 
the above programme. 

“W. T. Shermakt, Maj. -General, 

"WiDinuBding Army of the IJ. S. in North Carolina. 

“ J. E? Johnston, General, 

“ Oommanrthig Confederate States Army in North 
* Carolina.” 

Gen. Sherman ’•had already re- 
ceived ’mtli horror the tidings of 
President Lincoln’s assassination ; 
. but he had not adequately realized 
the effect of that atrocious^ deed on 
the temper and spirit of the loyal 
millions and their rulers. This state- 
ment is made in esqdanation simply. 
He had seen Gen. Weitzel’^ permis- 
sion to the liehel Legislature of Tir- 


ginia to reassemhle at Eichmoiid ; he 
was not aware that President Lin- 
coln’s authorization of it had been 
recalled and the permission annulled. 
And he — ^neither cherishing nor af- 
fecting decided anti-Slavery convic- 
tions — unquestionably believed and 
felt that his arrangement with John- 
ston was one that ought to be, and 
probably -would be, accepted at Wash- 
iugtou ; whither he immediately dis- 
patched it by Maj. Hitchcock, of his 
staff*. 

He had very gravely miscalcula- 
ted. There were many in the Horth 
who, had deemed Grant quite too 
generous in fixing the terms of Lee’s 
capitulation ; but tlieir hesitating ut- 
terances had been drowned in the 
general burst of gladness and thanks- 
giving over the -virtual collapse of the 
Rebellion. That other Rebel chiefs 
— now that their ablest , commander 
and most formidable army had sur- 
rendered — should exact and secures 
better terms than were accorded to 
Lee, was not imagined, even prior 
to Lincoln’s assassination : qfier that 
hideous crime, the bare suggestion of 
such concession seemed intolerable. 
Hence, when his agreement reached*® 
W ashington, it was — in strict accord- 
ance with the views and feelings of 
the great body of those wdio had 
heartily sustained the Government 
through the War — rejected by the 
new President and his Gabinet, with 
the hearty concurrence of Gen. G rant, 
for reasons unofficially, but by au- 
thority, set forth as follo-v'-s : 

“1st. It was an exercise of authority not 
vested in Gen. Sherman, and, on its face, 
shows that both he and Johnston knew that 
Gen, Sherman had no authority to enter intO' 
any such ai’rangements. 

“2d. It was a practical acknowiedgracrit 
of the Rebel Government. 


April 17. 


April 21. 
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“8d. It undertook to reestablish Eebel 
State governments that had been over- 
thrown at the sacrifice of many thousand 
loyal lives and inimense treasure, and placed 
arms and niiniitions of war in the hands^ of 
Rebels at their respective capitals, which 
might be used, so soon as the armies of the 
United States were disbanded, and used to 
conquer and subdue loyal States. 

“4th. By the restoration of Eehel au- 
thority in their I’espective States, they 
would he enabled to reestablish Slavery, 

“5th. It might furnish a ground of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay the Rebel debt, and cer- 
tainly subjects loyal citizens of Eehel States 
to debts contracted by Rebels in the name 
of the State. 

“6th. It puts in dispute the existence of 
loyal State governments, and the new State 
of West Virginia, which had been recog- 
nized by every department of the United 
States Government. 

“ 7th. It practically abolished confisca- 
tion laws, and relieved Rebels of every de- 
gree, who had .slaughtered our people, from 
all pains and penalties for their crimes. 

“8th. It gave terras that had been delib- 
erately, repeatedly, and solemnly, rejected 
by President Lincoln, and better terms than 
the Rebels had ever asked in their most 
prosperous condition. 

“ 9th. It formed no ba.si8 of true and last- 
ing peace, but relieved Rebels from the pres- 
ence of our victorious armies, and left tliem 
in a condition to renew their efforts to over- 
throw the United States Government and 
subdue the loyal States whenever their 
strength was recruited and any opportu- 
nity should offer.” 

Gen, Grant was sent post-haste to 
Raleigh to aniioimce the rejection of 
the Sherman- Johnston programme, 
and to direct an immediate and gene- 
ral resunijdion of hostilities. On 
reaching hlurehead City/* he dis- 
patched the decision of the Govern- 
ment to Sherman at Raleigh, who 
instantly transmitted its purport to 
Johnston, adding a notification that 
the truce would close 48 hours after 
the receipt hereof at the Rebel lines, 
with a demand that Johnston’s army 
he forthwith surrondered on the iden- 
tical terms accorded by Grant to Lee. 
He at once directed, his subordinate 


commanders to be ready to resume 
the offensive at noon on the 26th. 

Grant reached Raleigh on the 25tli ; 
when another invitation to a confer- 
ence was received from Johnston by 
Sherman, who referred it to his su- 
perior. Grant declined to relieve 
Sherman from command, as he was 
authorized to do, and urged him to 
meet Jolmston as requested ; so the 
26th was appointed for their third 
and final interview ; at which John- 
ston’s army was siirrendered on the 
terms already accorded to Lee’s. The 
agreement was signed b^’- Sherman 
and Johnston, but indorsed, 
“Ai>prove(i: U, S. Grant, Lieut.-General:” 
and thus passed out of existence the 
second army of the Confederacy. 

The surrender to Gen. Canby of 
Gen. Taylor’s Rebel forces in Ala- 
bama was effected at Citronelle, May 
4, as the result of negotiations com- 
ineueed April 16. More words were ’ 
used ; but the terms were essentially 
the same as liad been accorded to 
Lee and Johnston, with this addi- 
tion : 

“Transportation and subsistence to be 
furnished at public cost for the officers and 
men, after surrender, to the nearest practi- 
cable point to their homes.” 

Com. Farrand, at the same 
and on the same terms, surreiid-ered 
to Rear-Admiral Thatcher the twelve* 
Eebel gunboats ' blockaded in the 
Tomhigbee river, with 20 officers 
and 110 others. 

Mr. Jefferson. Davis, with his staff 
and civilian associates, liaving jour- 
neyed by rail from Riclimond to Dan- 
ville,'’ he there halted, and set up his 
Government; issuing'® thence a stir- 
•ring proclamation, designed to in- 


' April 23. 


April 3. 


. , “ April 5. 
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spirit tlie Confederates to a deter- 
mined prosecution of tlie contest ; 
saying : 

“ W e have now entered upon a ne\v phase 
of the struggle. Relieved from the neces- 
.jSity of guarding particular points, our army- 
will be free to move from point to point to 
strike the enemy in detail far from his base. 
Let us but will it, and we are free. 

“ Animated by that confidence in your 
spirit and fortitvide which never yet failed 
me, I announce to you, fellow-countrymen, 
that it is my purpose to maintain your cause 
with my -whole heart and soul ; that I will 
never consent to abandon to the enemy one 
foot of the soil of any one of the States of 
the Confederacy. That Yirginia — noble 
State — -whose ancient renown has been 
eclipsed by her still more glorious recent 
history — whose bosom has been bared to 
receive the main shock of this war — -whose 
sons and daughters have exhibited heroism 
so sublime as to render her illustrious in all 
time to come — that Virginia, with the help 
of the people and by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, shall he held and defended, and no 
peace ever he made wdhh the infamous in- 
vaders of her territory., 

“If, by the stress of numher.s, we should 
ever be compelled to a temporary with- 
dra-wal from her limits, or those of any 
<^her Border State, again and again will wq 
return, until the baffled and exhausted 
enemy shall abandon in despair his endless 
and impossible task of making slaves of a 
people resolved to be4‘ree. 

“Let us, then, not despond, my country- 
men ; but, ^relying on God, meet the foe 
with fresh defiance and with uneonquex-ed 
and unconquerable hearts. 

“ Jeffeesost Davis.” 

He waited there several days, in 
anxious expectation of the approach 
of Lee, or at least of tidings that he 
was still confronting and baffling the 
Union forces; pntil astounded'® by 
’'adviqps of liis surrender at Appo- 
mattox. The Confederacy thereupon 
took to wheels again — there being no 
acceptable alternative— and retreated 
by rail to Greensboro’, 0., wliere 
another considerable halt was made 
— the days and nights spent mainly 
in tlie cars by President, Cabinet, 
and followers; since very few of the 


I citizens saw fit to throw open their 
houses^ — when the immiuence of 
Johnston’s surrender compelled an- 
other flitting — this time in w'agons 
and on horseback : the railroad hav- 
ing been disabled by Stoii email — via 
Salisbury to Charlotte, H. 0., wliere 
its foundering ark again rested for a 
few days ; and where, unlike their 
fare at Greensboro’, the falling Pre- 
sident and his Cabinet were received 
with consideration and hospitality — 
until, alarmed by the reported ap- 
proach of Stoii ©man’s cavalry, it re- 
sumed its flittings southward, via 
Yorkville and Abbeville, S. C.; being 
now compelled to take entirely to 
horse, and escorted by 2,000 cavalry, 
who, as well as the Presidential cor- 
tege, gradually dwindled by the way : 
thus reaching®' Washington, Ga., 
where the rapidly dissolving view of 
a Government was dispensed with— ■ 
most of the Cabinet itself having by 
this time abandoned the sinking craft, , 
leaving Davis attended by Reagan 
(late Postmaster-General, now acting 
Secretary of the Treasury) and his 
military staff; and the remaining 
fugitives, with a small but select es- 
cort of mounted men, took tlieir "way 
southward: perhaps intent on joining 
Dick Taylor or Kirby Smith, should 
either or both be still belligerent, or, 
at the worst, hoping to make their 
way to some petty port on the coast, 
and thence out of the country. Mr. 
Davis had even separated, for greater 
safety, from his family; but, on an 
alarm of peril to which they were 
said to be exposed from a conspiracy 
to rob them of the gold they were 
supposed to be carrying off, bad re- 
joined them over night ; when his 
sylvan encampment near Irwinsville, 


f April 15. 
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May 4. 
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Ga., was struck “ by Lt.-Col. Priteb- : 
ard,4tli Michigan cavalry, who, upon 
ad^'ice 3 that what remained of the 
Eobellion was making its way fur- 
tively southward tlirough Georgia, 
had been dispatched®^ by Gem Wil- 
son from Macon in quest of him ; as 
had also the 1st Wisconsin cavahy, 
Lt.-OoL Harden. These two com- 
mands, moving hy dilfereiit roads 
down the Oomnlgee, Pritchard at 
length struck the trail he was seeking, 
and followed it to the encampment 
aforesaid; which he surprised at early 
dawm ; ‘ easily taking captive Mr. 
Davis, his wife, her sister, and his 
children; but being, directly there- 
after, involved in a tight with the 1st 
Wisconsin, which was closing in on 
the quarry from another quarter, and 
-—each taking the other for enemies 
— ^the two commands opened a re- 
ciprocal fire, whereby two men were 
killed and several wonnded before 
. the mutual mistake was discovered. 
The dead were borne sadly to Abbe- 
ville, and there buried ; the wonnded, 
with the prisoners, were conveyed to 


Macon, whence Dawls was taken, 
via Savannah and the ocean, to Fort- 
ress Monroe ; where he was long 
closely and rigorously imprisoned, 
while his family were returned hy 
water to Savannah and there sot ntr- 
liherty. Secretary Ileagan — the only 
person of consctpionco captured with 
Davis — was taken to Boston, and 
confined, with Yicc-President Ste- 
phens (captured about this time also 
in Georgia), in Fort Warren ; hut 
each was liberated on parole a few 
months thereafter. 


The following general order seem- 
ed for a time to menace a protracted, 
though not doubtful, struggle in 
Texas ; 

IIeadq’rs TraSts-Mi.ssissipi’i Pep’t., ) 
Siirbveport.-La,, April 21, ’C5, ) 

“ Soldiers of the irans-^Iississippi Army : 

“ The crisis of our revolution is at hand. 
Great disasters have overtaken u.s. The 
Army of ISTorthem Virginia and our Codn- 
inander-in-Ohief are prisoners of wax*. With 
you rest the hopes of our nation, and upon 
your action depends the fate of our people. 
I appeal to you in the name of the caxise you 
have so h,eroically maiutained~in the name 


““May n. ““May 7. 

With regard to Davis’s alleged attempt to 
elude his captors in female guise, the fallowing 
statement hy Lt. 0. E. L. Stuart, of his staff, 
probably embodies the literal truth : 

Wheu the musketry-firing was heard in the 
iDOrning, at ‘ dim, gray dawn,’ it was supposed 
tobe between the apprehended [Hebei] marauders 
and Ml'S. Davis’s few camp-defenders. Under 
this impre.ssion, Mr. Davis hurriedly put on his 
hoots, jind prepared to go out for the purpose 
of interposing, saying: 

“ ‘ They xvill at least as yet respect me,’ 

“As he got to the tent door thus hastily 
equipped, and with this good intention of pre- 
venting an effusion of blood by an appexil in the 
name of a fading but not wholly faded authoritj’-, 
he saw a few cavalry ride up the road and de- 
ploy in front. 

“ ‘lla, Pedcralsl’ was his exclamation. 

“ ‘'Then you are captured I’ cried Mrs. Davis, 

with emotion. 

“hr a moment, she caught an idea — a woman’ a 
idea — and, as quickly as women in an emergency 
exdcuto their designs, it was done. He slept in 


a wrapper — a loose one. It was yet around 
him. This she finsteiied, ere he was aware of 
it, and then, bidding him adieu, urged him to go 
to the spring, a short distance oil', whci’e his 
horses and arms were. Strange us it may seem, 
there was not even a pistol in the tent. Davis 
felt that his only cour.'SB was to i-each hi.s hc*^ 
and arms, find complied. As - he was leaving 
the door, followed by a servant with a watur- 
bneket, Miss AvYrAX flung a shawl oear his head. 
There was no time toi’cinove it without e.vposuro 
and embarrassment;' and, as lie had nut far to 
go, he ran the chance exactly as it rva.s' devised 
for him. In these two articles, consisted the 
woman’s attire of which so much nousc-nsc has 
been spoken and written; and, under tliese cir- 
cumstances and in this way wa§ Jefferson Davis 
going forth to .perfect his escape. No bonnet, 
no gown, no pettico.ats, no erinoliuo-— nothing 
of all these. And what there was, happened 
to be excusable under ordinary circumstances, 
and perfectly natural as thing.s %vere. 

^“But it was too hate for any effort to reach 
his horses ; and the Confederate President was 
at'last a prisoner in the hands of the United 
States.” “May 13, 
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of your firesides and families, so dear to you 
— in the name of your bleeding country, 
whose future is in your hands. Show that 
you are worthy of your position in history. 
Prove to tlie world that your hearts have 
not failed in the hour of disaster, and that, 
io the last moment, you will sustain the 
holy cause which has been so gloriously 
battled for by your brethren east of the 
Mississippi. 

“ You possess the means of long resisting 
invasion; yon have hopes of succor from 
abroad. Protract the struggle, and you 
will surely receive the aid of nations who 
already deeply sympathize with you. 

“ Stand by your colors— maintain your 
discipline ! The great r-esources of this de- 
partineiit, its vast extent ; the numbers, the 
discipline, and the efficiency of the array, 
will secure to onr country terms that a 
proud people can with honor accept, and 
may, under the providence of God, be the 
means of checking the triumph of our ene- 
my and securing the final success of our 
cause. E. Kieby Smith, General.” 

At a piilolic meeting lield at 
Shreveport on the Jieceipt of news 
of President Lincoln’s assassination, 

Though the war on land ceased, and the 
, jCcftfederate flag utterly disappeared from this 
continent with the coU.apse and dispersion of 
Kirby Smith’s command ; it was yet displayed at 
sea by two of the Briti^-built, British-armed, 
and (mainly) British manned cruisers engaged 
in the .spoliation of our commerce; whei'eof the 
powerful iron-clad Stonewall, after having been 
for some time watched by the Niagara and the 
Sacramento in the Spanish port of Ecrrol, finally 
ran aci’os.s to Havana, where she arrived after 
the fall of the Confederacy, and was taken in 
j#s^ge by the Spanish authorities, who promptly 
haq^ded her over’ May 28, 1865, to Kear-Admi- 
, ral Godon, who, with a formidahle fleet, had 
bef3n sent. May 16, to cruise among the West 
Indies in quest of hei’.^ Admiral Godon brought 
her into'*Hampton Eoads June 12, and turned 
her over to the Navy Department. 

■* There still remained afloat the swift steamer 
Shenandoah, Oapft. Wiiddell, built at Glasgow in 
and which, as ‘the Sea Kijig,’ put to sea 
from London, Oct. 8, 1864, in spite of the pro- 
tests of our functionaries; having cleared for 
.Bombay : but which was met at a barren islet off 
Madeira, Oct. IT, by the British steamer Laurel, 
from Liverpool, with officers and men, nearly all 
British, who, with guns and munitions, were 
promptly transferred to the henceforth Rebel 
corsair Shenandoah, wliieh at once engaged ’in 


there were military men. found base 
or mad enough to exult over tliat 
atrocity. Their countrymoii of all 
parties will gladly forget their names. 

The last actual collision'’'* of forces 
in our struggle occurred on the Pio 
Grande. Col. Barrett had set forth 
from, Brazos Santiago to surprise a 
Rebel camp at Palmetto Eanclie, 
some 15 miles above, and had suc- 
ceeded in taking and burning the 
camp ; but, lingering to secure 
horses, he was overtaken on his re- 
turn by Gen. J. E. Slaughter, with 3 
gnus and a considerable force, and 
hunted back to Brazos with a loss of 
80, mainly captured. Slaughter’s loss 
was trifling. 

Gen. Sheridan had been sent to 
New Orleans, and was there fi,ttmg 
out a formidahle expedition for the ra- 
the capture, plunder, and destruction of our mer- 
chantmen ; in due time, turning up at Melbourne, 
Australia, where she received a hearty and mu- 
nificent welcome. Having left that port, Eeb. 8, 
1866, she was next heard of in the North Pa- 
cific, the Sea of Ochotsk, and northward nearly 
to Behring’s straits, where she raided at will 
among our defenseless whalers, of which she 
burned 25 and bonded 4 — many of them after , 
she had received the news of Lee’s and John- 
ston’s surrender and Davis’s capture. Einally, 
having been assured by a British sea-captain 
that the Confederacy was no more, she desisted, 
four mouths after the collapse, from her work 
of destruction, and made, her way directly to 
her native country; anchoring Nov. 6, 18 G5, 
in the Mersey; whence Waddell addressed a let- 
ter to the British Minister, surrendering her 
in due form to the British Government; by 
which she was in turn tendered to ours, and 
_ most unwisely accepted. As she had never at- 
tempted to enter a Confederate port, nor (so far 
as is known) any other than British, and as she 
had never been manned by any other than a 
(substantially) British crew, and as she still 
stood, up to a very late day, on the official 
registry of British shipping as the British steam- 
ship Sea King, she ought to have been left on. 
the hands of her legitimate owners. 

May 13. May 11. 
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CO very of Texas, when tlie good sense 
of the Rebel rank and file in that 
State saved her from a hopeless and 
damaging experience of the hor- 
rors of war. Wliile the chiefs were 
Still making preparations for a des- 
perate resistance, their hitherto sub- 
missive followers bluntly refused to 
be thus foolislily sacrificed, and, dis- 
solving their organizations,, they 
helped themselves to whatever they 
could seize of the effects of the death- 
stric.'ken Confederacy, and dispersed 
to their several homes ; leaving tlieir 
officers no choice but to make tlie 
best attaiualde terms. Before Sheri- 
dan had started, therefore, certain of 
Smith’s staff officers, headed by Lt.- 
Gen. S. B. Buckner, made their way 
down to Baton Rouge, and there 
concluded ““ with Gen. Osterhans, 
acting for Gen. Can by, a capitulation 
substantially identical with that ac- 
corded by Canby to Dick Taylor; 
tbe stix3ulation for “ transportation ' 
and subsistence” inclusive. This re- 
quirement involved the Government 
in very moderate expense. The great 
body of the ‘ soldiers of the trans- 
Mississippi Army’ had already ap- 
propriated all the ‘subsistence and 
transportation” they could lay their 
hands on, and gone their several 
ways — ^jwofonndly convinced that 
rebellion, -with overt war against the 
authority and integrity of the Union, 
was not a paying business, and de- 
termined to devote their time and 
talents henceforth to something more 
profitable. 

Ere this surrender, the removal *“ 
by Presidential proclamation of re- 
strictions on commercial intercourse 
with the revolted States, the release ®^ 
on parole of all prisoners of war be- 


low the rank of Colonel wdio would 
take the oath of allegiance, and the 
mustering for review at Wasliing- 
ton of the two main armies of the 
Republic, gave earnest of the virtual 
termination of Jiostilities ; which was 
soon afterward formally announced' 
in the following General Order: 

“WaeDepaetmext, Abj.-Gex's. Office, ) 
Washingtox, D. 0., June 2, 1865. f 
^'■Soldiers of the Armies of the United States: 

“ By your patriotic devotion to your 
country in the liour of danger and alarm, 
your magnificent fighting, bravery, and en- 
durance, you have inaintaiaed the supre- 
macy of the Union and the. Constitution, 
overthrown all armed opposition to the en- 
forcement of the laws and of the proclama- 
tions forever abolivshing Slavery — the cause 
and pretext of the Eebellion — and opened 
the way to the riglitfnl authorities to restore 
order and inaugurate peace on a permanent 
and enduring basis on every foot of Ameri- 
can soil. Your in^arehes, sieges, and battles, 
in distance, duration, resolution, and bril- 
liancy of results, dim the luster of the 
world’s past military achievements, and will 
I be the patriot’s precedent in defense ofjib- 
erty and right in all time to come. In obe- ' 
dience to your, country’s call, you left your 
homes and families, and volunteered in her 
defense. Yictory has crowned your valor, 
and secured the purpose of your patriotic 
hearts ; ’"and, with tlie gratitude of your 
countrymen and the highest honors a great 
and free nation can accord, you will soon be 
permitted to return to your homes and fami- 
lies, conscious of having discharged the 
higfiest duty of American citizens. To 
achieve these glorious triumphs and secure 
to yourselves, your fellow-countrymen, *a!ml 
postei'ity, the blessings of Tree institutfons, 
tens of thousands of your gallant comrtides 
have fallen and sealed the pricele.s3 legacy 
with their blood. The graves of thcse„ a 
grateful nation bedews with tear", iionors 
their memories, and will ever cherish and 
support their stricken families. 

:“U. S. GEANT,^Lt.-General.” 

The wholesale discharge of Rebel 
prisoners of war — to whom was ac- 
corded transportation to their respec- 
tive homes — was directed by an order 
from the Adjutant-General’s office, 
dated May 6th. The number aetu- 
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ally released, after the close of hos-* 
tilities, was 63,442; wliile the nmn- 
ber surrendered and paroled in the 
several Eebel armies was 174,223. 

^Among these were many regiments 
mustering from 11 up to 65 men ; 10 
^ regiments consolidated that mustered’ 
but 238; 8 regiments of Texans re- 
duced from 10,000 to 456 in all ; one 
regiment having 40 left, out of its 
original 1,200. It is doubtful that 
all the effective Rebels in arms on 
the morning of Lee’s surrender were 
equal to 100 full veteran regiments 
of 1,000 men each ; while the Union 
muster-rolls had shown, on the 1st 
of March, an aggregate force of 
965,591 men ; whereof 602,593 were 
“present for duty,” beside 132,538 
“on detached ser'^ice” — that fatal 
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subtraction from the efficiency of ar- 
mies. • Of the residue, no less than 
179,047 were either in hospitals or 
absent on sich leave; 31,695 were 
either on furlough or prisoners of 
war, and 19,683 absent without 
leave.” By August 7, no less than 
640,806 had been mustered out of 
service : and this aggregate was in- 
creased by Oct. 15 to 785,205. Thus 
rapidly, as well as peacefully and 
joyously, were the mightiest hosts 
ever called to the field by a republic 
restored to the tranquil paths of in- 
dustry and thrift, melting back by 
regiments into quiet citizenship, with 
nothing to distinguish them from 
others but the proud consciousness of 
having served and saved their coun- 
try. 


APPENDED NOTES. 


The whole number ot^ men from time to time 
called into the National service durisg the War 
was 2,688,523 ; enlisted as follows: 

For three months 191,085 

For six months 19,0T8 

For nine months 8T,55S 

For one year 894,959 

For two years 43,113 

For three years 1,960,792 

F<m- four years 1,040 

As many of 4hese were mustered in twice, 
and some thrice, while hundreds of thousands 
deserted who were never under fire, it is proha- 
Jjle that not more thai 1,500,000 effectively par- 
ticipated in suppressing the Eebellion. The to- 
tal population whence these were drawn, includ- 
• ing the available portion of the Southern Blacks, 
can not be eoipputed higher than 25,000,000: 
so, more than one-tenth of the entire male popu- 
lation of the United States who ^ere not Rebels 
must liave actively participated in the suppres- 
sion of the Rebellion. 

Of the 1,500,000 who fought on our side, 

56.000 foil dead on the field, and 36,000 more are. 
recorded as dying in hospital of wounds; while 

184.000 perished there by disease. It is proba- 
ble that enough moi’© died after their dischai’ge^- 


I. 

of diseases or infirmities contracted in the ser- 
vice, to swell our aggregate loss by the War 
from 280,420 to 300,000. Of our Whites en- 
listed, one-tenth died in the service ; of the 
180,000 Blacks, 29,298 died, or nearly one in 
six. Of these, eight in every nine died in hos- 
pital; proving the Blacks either less hardy than 
Whites, or tlieir exposure far greater. Proba- 
bly, their employment to garrison posts in the 
South-'W’est, specially subject to miasmatic influ- 
ences, may have enlarged their hills of mortality; 
but the comparative idleness of garrison life often 
proves more fatal than the exposures and hard- 
ships of active campaigning. 

If we may presume the losses of the Rebels 
equal to tliose of the Unionists (and the per- 
centage of mortality among their wounded was 
probably greater, because of their inferior hos- 
pital service and sanitary arrangements), the ac- 
tual aggregate loss of life because of the War is 
swelled to 600,000. Add 400,000 crippled or 
. permanently disabled by disease, and the total 
subtraction from the productive force of our 
country because of the Rebellion reaches the. 
•; stupendous aggregate of 1,000,000 men. 
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Thougli the War for the Union doubtless ex- 
posed the upholders of the National Cause to 
extraordinary hardships and sufferings, because 
of the densely wooded and sparsely peopled re- 
gions over which they generally marched aJid , 
fought, traversed only byroads of an intensity 
of badness utterly inconceivable by readers of 
European experience only, and often submerged 
by the overflow of the neighboring streams and 
swamps, it would be black ingratitude to leave 
unnoticed the mitigations of those hardships 
through the systematic, gigantic efforts of patri- 
otic generosity. Of the Soldiers and Sailors who 
fought for the Union, all but an inconsiderable 
fraction were volunteers ; and few of these were 
mustered into service without ha\dng received a 
bounty, varying from $100 up to $1,200 each, but 
usually between $300 and $800, from his stay- 
at-home neighbors. Many of these, as well as 
some others, wore further assured that their 
families should be shielded from absolute want 
in . their absence by a municipal or volunteered 
weekly stipend; and theso pledges were almost 
uniformly redeemed. It must be within the 
truth to estimate the aggregate thus disbursed 
at $200,000,000 paid directly as bounties and 
$100,000,000 more devoted to subsisting the 
families of soldiers, living or dead, in grateful 
though partial requital of their heroic patriotism. 

But soldiers in the held, still more in the hos- 
pital, sorely need comforts and delicacies which 
no Groveruraent does or can provide ; and these 
were supplied to our armies, hut especially to 
their sick and xvounded, in a profusion and with 
a regularity wholly unprecedented. 

The SanitaryCommission and thoOhristian Com- 
mission were chief among tho agencies whereby 
the willing heart of tho Nation went forth to suc- 
cor and save her sons writhing in agony on tho 
battle-field or tossing on beds of pain in field or 
camp hospitals. A single Pair, held in New York 
Gity in aid of the Sanitary Commission, realized 
— ^mainly through the gifts of her merchants and 
other citizens — no loss than $1,361, 2^5, whereof 
$1,181,506 was clear income. Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Chicago, Pittsburg, Albany, and 
most other cities, hold similar fairs with corre- 
sponding results : tho aggregate of contributions 
received and disbursed through this channel 
amounting to about $5,000,000 in cash and 
$0,000,000 in supplies. Those of the Christian 

Commission amountod to $4,600,000. And these 

are but samples of a work, which, beginning 
with a subscription in April and May, 1861, of 
$lt9,500 in New York to form a “Union De^- 


fense Fund” for the equipment and subsistence 
of Volunteers, Avas maintained with unflagging 
spirit to the close of tlie struggle — Corn. Van- 
derbilt’s magnificent present of the noble steanP 
ship Vanderbilt, valued at §1,000,000, being the 
largest individual oli’ering; hut many a poor# 
widow or girl doing as much, iu proportion to 
her scanty resources. The Union Refreshment 
Saloons, Avherein Philadelphia "was honorably 
conspicuous, for the supjfiy of free meals, baths, 
&c., to each passing regiment and soldier, and 
the State Relief agencies, w'hereby the “boys in 
blue ” were sheltered, lodged, and fed, in every 
great citjq on their way to or from the seat of 
War, were among the most judicious of tlie many 
arrangements to mitigate the inevitable hard- 
ships of tho soldier’s lot. Very rarely had the 
thunders of battle been stilled ere tlie agents and 
ambulances of the Sanitary and Christian Com- 
missions were at band, with bounteous provi- 
sion of ice, stimulants, delicacies, & q ., for the 
wounded; while evijry hospital and camp w'as 
irradiated by their active presence and activity. 
That thousands of ''precious lives were thus 
saved, and the anguish of tens of thousands 
soothed and mitigated, is well known ; but the 
sources of these rivers of beneficence wer%,iu_^ 
the far distant rural neighborhoods, where a few 
women and girls gathered weekly to spend some 
hours in preparing lin^ clothing, preserves, cor- 
dials, &o., &c., for the" use and comfort of our 
soldiers in. the field. It would hi?, quite within 
the truth to estimate the aggregate value of 
free-will offerings in aid of the National cause 
at Five Hundred iiillions of Dollars — equal to 
$100 for each family iuhulfiting the loyal States 
of tlie Tjuioii. 

Nor would our survey of the groat srrng fflg. .^ 
be complete wdthout a recognition of tho fact 
that tho spirit evinced by the women of rno 
South, while even more intense and vehement, 
prompted them to cflbrts'and sacrifices (.‘(pmlly 
practical' and beneficent. Tlioir meuftia were 
limited, and they unaccustomed to por.sisteiit 
labor; but they gave to their brotliers and 
sons, in field and hospital, qvory solace for 
■ their hardships and sufferings wdiich affection 
; could devise and unwearying devotion pro- 
vide. True, they did net (as had often been 
threatened) seize the arms that dropped from 
the hands of their vanquished kinsmen and 
, renew the strife; hut they did whatever they 
could to mitigate the liardships of the sol- 
diet’s lot and insure the triumph of the Rohol- 
, lion. 
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Che treatment and exchange of prisoners dur- 
ing our great struggle deserves a fuller elucida- 
•tion than is given in the preceding pages, or 
than I am enabled as yet to proffer. Each bel- 
ligerent vehemently charged the other with vio- 
lating the cartel which, at an early stage of the 
war, provided for regnlar and prompt exchanges 
at Richmond in the East and at Yickshurg in the 
"West, and at these points only. The Confeder- 
ates never admitted that Negroes came within 
the purview of this arrangement; and this of 
itself must have incited a serious collision. Hav- 
ing enrolled and called out Blacks as well as 
■Whites for its defense, our Government could 
not recognize the right of the Confederates to 
treat our Black soldiers as fugitives from slavery 
— ^wblch some of them were, while others were 
not. Judicial proceedings under State law in 
Virginia in 18G6 established beyond question the 
fact that at least one Black Union soldier, born 
free in Ohio and regularly enlisted into tbe Na- 
tional service, having been taken prisoner by the 
Rebels, was sold into slavery in Virginia, and 
held as a slave till months after tbe collapse of 
the Rebellion ; when, having resisted and killed ! 
his ‘master,’ he was arraigned, tried, and exe- ' 
•"cuted therefor. And, while it is unquestionable 
that tbe Confederate authorities were more than 
willing, were even anxious, to effect a general 
eschange of prisoners difting the last year of the 
contest, I la^dc proof that they even offered to 
produce and hand over the Blacks whom they 
had captured and treated as culprits and fugi- 
tives I’ather than as soldiers. 

■Wlreri, in 186.8, Gen. Leo had crossed the Po- 
tomac and was advancing into Pennsylvania, an 
order jvas issued on our side that such Union 
-floISiers as he mi^ht capture should not give pa- 
rofes, thereby relieving the enemy of the burden 
of guarding and depriving us of the chance of 
recapturing them. It was added that paroles 
i"to given would not be deemed valid on our side. 
The forlunos of war having, soon after, given us 
many thousands of prisoners, the Rebel authori- 
ties regarded tbe above order as justifying them 
in repudiating tlie paroles given by their soldiers 
captured, at Vicksburg and Port Hudson ; and it 
was charged that thousands of those soldiers, 
still imexchanged, were found fighting again in 
the Confederate ranks at Ghickamauga. Hence 
paroles lell into discredit and disuse not long 
after exchanges had been diseontinned. 

That our War Department regarded this with 
complacency is intrinsically probable. Ev^jy 


Confederate soldier was conscripted to fight to 
the end ; and, being released from captivity, was 
at once returned to the ranks; while our men, 
being exchanged, were often found to have 
served out their' term of enlistment, or, at aR 
events, to be so near its end that it was not ad- 
visable to return them to their respective regi- 
ments. Thus, an exchange of twenty thousand 
men on either side would add far more to both 
the positive and the relative strength of the Con- 
federate than of tbe Union armies. Hence, the 
Rebel authorities became at last by far the more 
anxious to effect a general exchange; and it is 
aUeged that they at one time offered to parole 
and release generally our men in their hands, re- 
quiring only a pledge that they should be put 
to no military use until regularly e.tchanged. It 
is not stated, however, that the Blacks were in- 
cluded in this offer, especially those whom they 
had sold into slavery. 

Prisoners of war are apt to complain of harsh 
treatment, and not without reason ; and such 
complaint was made hy Rebel prisoners against 
our officers who held them in errstody, especially 
at ‘Camp Douglas’ (Chicago), and on Rock Isl- 
and, in the Mississippi — the former having been 
tbe focus of repeated conspiracies to overpower 
their guards, break out, and, in conjunction with 
secret allies outside, cut their way back to the 
Confederacy, liberating other prisoirors by the 
way. In Missouri, Gen. John McNeil was 
charged with cruelty in shooting ten prisoners 
(bushwhackers), in retaliation for the secret tak- 
ing off of one Unionist, who suddenly disap- 
peared. 

On the other hand, the treatment of Union 
prisoners by the Confederates, in the matter of 
food and shelter, was quite generally and un- 
reasonably harsh. The Rebel soldiers, save in 
their fitful butchery of Blacks, deserve no part 
of this reproach. White captives were usually 
treated by them considerately, and even chmfi* 
roiisly. But the Rebels’ prison-camps were 
mainly and inexcusably devoid of the comforts 
to wlfidh even captives are justly entitled. It 
was scarcely their fault that their prisoners 
were coarsely and scantily fed during the last 
year or more wherein tlieir armies were on 
half rations, and when no one willingly gave 
grain or meat for their currency ; but they at no 
time lacked either eligible sites or timber ; and 
there is no excuse for tl leir failure to provide am- 
ple and commodious shelter, with abundance of 
pure water and fuel; so that the horrors of An- 
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dersottville and tnauy a subordinate but kindred 
Golgotba are utterly without excuse. Here, 
mainly unsheltered from drencbing rain, or tor^ 
rid sun, or chilling night-dews, thousands of our 
captive brothers were huddled in an open stock-- 
ade surrounded by -woods, dying constantly and 
rapidly of diseases engendered by privation, ex- 
posure, filth, and vermin, -when they might have 
lived to return to their friends if treated -with 
common humanity. The returns kept in our 


War Department show that 220,000 Rebels in all 
were captured by our armies during the War, of 
whom 2G,43G died of -wounds or of disease dur- 
ing their captivity ; -while of our men but 126,940 
are there recorded as captured, of whom 22, 5*76 
died while prisoners. These latter numbers are 
of course far too low. Probably the aggregate*^ 
of Union soldiers captured was little less than 
200,000, of whom those who died in captivity 
can hardly have fallen short of 40,000. 


The subject of Reconstruction (or Restoration) 
being, so far as possible, purposely avoided in 
this work, it is deemed proper to embody herein 
only that one among the many terse avowals of 
sentiment by Mr. Johnson, directly after bis ac- 
cession to the Presidency, which relates mainly 
to the Rebellion and the War. Being waited on 
and addressed, when such visits were in vogue, 
by a delegation of citizens of Mew Hampshire 
sojourning or casually in Waslrington, the new 
President said: 

“I have now, as always, an abiding faith in the 
tiltimate triumph of justice and right ; and I shall 
seek the iu.spiration and guidance of this faith, 
in the assured belief -that the present struggle 
will result m the permanent establishment of 
our Government, and in making us a free, united, 
and happy people. This Government is now 
passing throngli a fiery and, let us hope, its last 
ordeal— -one ‘that wall -test its powers of endur- 
ance, aud determine whether it can do what its 
enemies have denied — suppress and punish trea- 
son. Tliis is the trial through which we are 
now passing; and, if we are true to ourselves 
and the principles upon which the Constitution 
was framed, who can doubt that the Government 
will settle do-ivn upon a more enduring basis 
than its friends have dared to hope for it? 

“In entering upon the discharge of the grave 
duties before mo, it lias been suggested, and 
even urged, by friends whose good opinions I 
value, and whoso judgment I respect, that I 
shall foreshadow the policy that would guide 
me, an some formal public manifesto. But who 
could have foretold the events of the past four 
years? Who was -wise enough to indicate, be- 
j'oi-eluiud, a line of policy adapted to all the 
changing emergencies of that period? It is not 
in the wisdom aud foresight of man to prescribe 
a course of action in advance for such disturbed 
and perilous conditions as now distract public 
aflairs. . I believe I may say that my past life is 
kno-um -fco the country, especially that part con- 
nected with the Rebellion. The country must 
accept, then, my pa.st cour.so as an index of what 
tny future will be, I think the people uuder- 
Bta-ad and appreciate my position. • 


“I know it is easy, gentlemen, for any one who 
is so disposed, to acquire a reputation for clem- 
ency and mercy. But the public good impera- 
tively requires a Just discrimination in the exer- 
cise of these qualities. What is clemency? What 
is mercy? It may be' considered merciful to re- 
lieve an individual from pain and suffering ; but 
to relieve one from the penalty of crime may be 
productive of national disaster. The American 
people must be taught to know and understand 
that treason is a erinie. Arson and murder are 
crimes, the punishment of which is tiie loss of 
liberty and life. If, flien, it is right in the sight 
of God to take away human life for such crimes, 
what punishment, let me ask you, should be 
inflicted upon him who is guilty of the atro- 
cious crime of assassinating the Chief Magi|s-_^ 
trate of a great people? I am sure there is* 
no one present who has not the answer ready 
upon his lips I Him whom we loved has been 
removed from our mid^t by the hand of a ruth- 
less assassin, and his blessed spirit has gone to 
that bonrGe whence no traveler^ returns. If 
his murderer should suffer the severest penalty 
known to the law, what punishment should be 
inflicted upon the assassins who have raised their 
daggers against the life of a nation — against the 
life and happiness of thirty millions of people? 
Treason is a crime, and must he punished as a 
crime. It must not be regarded as a mare . ^ f- 
ference of political opinion. It must not he ex-' 
eused as an unsuccessful rebellion, to be over- 
looked and forgiven. It is a crime before which 
all other crimes siific into insignificance ; and, in 
saying this, it must not hS considered that I am 
influenced by angry or revengeful feeliags. 

“ Of course, a careful discrimination must be ob- 
served ; for thousands have been involved in this 
rebellion, who are only technically guilty of the 
crime of treason. They have been deluded and 
deceived, and have been made the victims of more 
intelligent, arttui, and designing men — the insti- 
gators of this monstrous rebellion. The number 
of this latter elas.s is comparatively small. The 
former may stand acquitted of the crime of trea- 
son— -the latter never; the full penalty of their 
crimes should be visited upon tlicm. To the 
others 1 would accord amnesty, leniency, find 
mercy.” 
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The fact that Maj.-Gen. Fitz Jolin Porter was 
arraigned and ti-ied before a Court-Martial on a 
eliarge of culpable disobedience to the orders of 
Gen. Pope diiriug the desperate and ultimately 
disastrous straggle around Gainesville (‘ second 
Bull Itun ’), though quite notorious, is not stated 
in the foregoing test. Though his impressions 
are unfavorable to Gen. Porter’s conduct iu that 


emergency, the author has not been able to 
give his case such a searching examination as 
■would justify him in pronouncing a final judg- 
ment thereon. That Gen. P. was so intense a 
partisan of M’Clellan, and so offended at the -vir- 
tual transfer of his army to Pope, that he dier* 
ished feelings and used language during that 
campaign incompatible -with thorough loyalty to 
his commander, is scarcely denied; hut good sol- 
diers, who were with him throughout, testified 
on his trial that his acts were unexceptionable. 
The court, however, decided otherwise. The 
following dispatch from Gen. Pope, written the 
second raoming after his -defeat at Gainesville, 
refers unquestionably to ,,|Porter as ‘ one com- 
mander of a corps,’ and is here given only as 
proving Gen. Pope’s convictions as to the causes 


of his disaster: 

w* * “ Centervileb, Sept. 1— ti8:50 a. m. 

“ Major-General Halleck, General-in-Chief; 

“All was quiet yesterday, and so far this 
morning. My men all resting. They need it 
much. Forage for our^orses is being brought 
up. Our cavalry is completely broken down, so 
that there ai^ not five horses to a co’npany that 
can raise a trot. The consequence is, that I am 
forced to keep considerable infantry along the 
roads in my rear to make them secure; and even 
then it is difficult to keep the enemy’s cavalry 
off the roads. I shall attack again to-morrow if 
I can ; the next day certainly. 

^r^'I'^hink it my duty to call your attention to 
the unsoldierly wd dangerous conduct of many 
brigade and some division commanders of the 
forces sent here from the Peninsula. Every 
word find act and ^intention is discouraging, 
-and calculiited to break down the sinrits of the 
men, aSd to produce disaster. One commander 
of a corps, who was ordered to march from 


Manassas Junction to join me near Groveton, 
although he was only five miles distant, failed 
to get up at all ; and, worse still, fell back to 
Manassas -without a fight, and in plain hearing, 
at less than three miles’ distance, of a furious 
battle, which raged all day. It only in con- 
sequence of peremptory orders that he joined me 
next day. One of his brigades, the brigadier- 
general of which professed to be looking for his 
division, absolutely remayied all day at Center- 
ville, in plain -view of the battle, and made no at- 
tempt to join. "What renders thp whole matter 
■wor.se, these are both officers of the regular 
array, who do not hold back from ignorance or 
fear. Their constant talk, indulged in publicly and 
in promiscuous company, is, that ‘the Army of 
the Potomac will not fight,’ that they are de- 
moralized by -withdrawal from the Peninsula, 
&c. 'R'hen such examide is set by officers of 
high rank, the influence is very bad among those 
in subordinate stations. 

“You have hardly an idea of the demoraliza- 
tion among officers of high rank iu the Potomac 
Army, arising in all instances from personal feel- 
ing in relation to changes of eommander-iu-chief 
and others. These men are mere tools or para- 
sites ; hut their example is produciug, and must 
necessarily produce, very disastrous results. Y on 
should know these things, as you alone can stop 
it. Its source is beyond my reach, though its 
effects are very perceptible and very dangerous. 
I am endeavoring to do all I can, and will most 
assuredly put them where tliey shall fight or 
run away. My advice to you (I give it with 
freedom, as I know you wiU not misunderstand 
it) is, that in 'view of any satisfactory results, 
you draw back this army to the intrenchments 
in front of Washington, and set to work in that 
secure place to reorganize and rearrange it. You 
may avqicl great disaster by doing so. I do not 
consider the matter except in a purely military 
light; and it is. bad enough and great enough 
to make some action very necessary. Where 
there is no heart in their leaders, and every 
disposition to hang hack, much cannot be ex- 
pected from the men. 

“Please hurry forward cavalry horses to me 
under strong escort. I need them badly ; worse 
than I can tell you. 

“(Signed) JoHH Pope, Maj.-General 
“A true copy: 

“ T. 0. BL Smith, Lt.-Colonel and A D. 0.” 


YI. 


As many facts set forth in this work bear -with 
just severity on the general loyalty of the Demo- 
cratic party to the Government throughout its 
long, doubtfid struggle with the Rebellion, it is 
proper to stato here explicitly that very many 
Democrats promptly separated from their party 
aud acted with the Bepublicans as Uiiioijists 


from first to last; -while others, who adhered to 
their party organization, nevertlieless gave a 
hearty, efficient support to the Government in. 
raising soldiers, subscribing to loans, and other- 
wise. There was, moreover,- a very considera- 
ble and infl.uential body, especially in the great 
cities, who had steadily opposed the Kepublioaa 
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party from its formation and were accounted eon- 
servatives, thougli they disclaimed partisanslup, 
■who, from the hour of the first tidings of the 
homhardment of Fort Sumter hy the Confeder- 
ates, consecrated all they had to the maintenance 
of the Union. This class is fitly represented hy 
the eminent New York merchant, A. T. Stew- 
art, who acted* throughout in the spirit e'vdnced 
in the following business letter, which, unex- 
pectedly to the writer, first reached the public 
through the [Eebelj Memphis Appeal: 

“ New Yoke, April 29, 1861. 

"Bear Sir— T our letter requesting to know 
whether or not I had ofi'ered a million of dollars 
to the Ctoveri'unent for the purposes of the war, 
apd at the same time informing me that neither 
yourself nor your friends would pay their debts 
to the firm as they mature, has been received. 

“ The intentiou npt to pay seems to be nearly 
universal in the South, aggravated in your case 
by the assurance that it does not arise from ina- 
bility ; but, whatever may be your determination, 
or that of others at the South, it shall not change 
my course. All that I have of position and wealth 
I owe to the free institutions of the United States; 
under which, in common with all others, North 
and South, protection to life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, has been enjoyed in the fullest manner. 


. 'WhiTjB the outbreak and early stages of the 
Rebellion were signalized by conspicuous exlii- 
bitions not only of the blackest treachery but of 
amazing imbecility on the part of certain officers 
then serving in our Army or Navy, these ivere 
I’elieved hy instances of heroic devotion to the 
Union and its flag which were the more admira- 
ble because passive, .and thus unnoted and un- 
knowTi. Among these may be reckoned the 
preservation to the Union of Port McIIenry, at 
Baltimore, by Capt. [since, Maj.-Gon.] John C. 


The Government to which these blessings are due 
caHa on her dtizens to protect the capital of the 
Union from threatened assault; and, although 
the offer to which you refer has not in terms 
been made by me, I yet dedicate all that I have, 
as I will, if need lie, my life, to the service of the 
country— for to that country I am hound by the 
strongest ties of affection and duty. ^ 

“I had hoped that Tennessee would he loyal 
to the Constitution. But, however extensive 
may be secession or repudiation, as long as there 
are any to uphold the sovereignty of the United 
States, I shall be with them supporting the flag. 

“ Yours, &c., Alexanuee T. Stewar'I'. 
“To Mr, J. P. Strange, Memphis, Tenn." 

The Appeal saw fit to accompany this letter by 
the comment that, “after the Confederates should 
have thrashed the hireling hordes of New York 
into a proper appreciation of Southern rights, 
Stewart and his Black Bopublican comrades may 
feel inclined to come do-wn South on a collecting 
tour. If so, they will he quite warmly received.” 
The consummation of the War anticipated by 
The Appeal not having, thus far, been attained, 
it is presumed that the “collecting tour” has not 
yet been undertaken: hence, Memphis has thus 
far been constrained 4;o restrict her amiable de- 
monstrations to negrges. 


Robinson, 6th infantry, who, with a handful of 
men, held that important position during the 
four weeks which separated the bloody triumph 
of the Rebel moh in tS) slaughter of the Massa- 
chusetts mran (April 19, 1861) fromrihe bloodless 
recovery of Baltimore by Gen. Butler, May 13. 
Had the fort, with its arms and munition's, been 
given up by its defenders, its repossession, witii 
that of Baltimore, could only have been scoured 
by a lavish outlay of effort and of blood on the 
part of the Union. 


yiii. 


It is the author’s -well known conviction that 
Disunion was not purposed by tho great body of 
those who originally favored. Secession. They 
went jjito tho movement, not to divide the coun- 
try. but to obtain new- guaranties and advantages 
for Slavery throughout the whole of it. The fol- 
lowing dispatch to the Mew Yorli ITerald of Dec, 
20, 1860, tends to strengthen this conviction: 

“ Baltimore, Dec. 19, 1860. 

“ Judge Hand, Oommissioner from Mississippi 
to Maryland, addressed an audience of about 
6,000 citizens to-night in the Maryland Institute. 
Ho advocated the right of separate secession, 


which was received with considerable i^iplause'; 
He strongly recommended tiiat the Southern 
States secede before Lincoln’.^ inauguration, and 
asserted that all the cotton States were deter- 
mined to do so. He wanted the entire South to 
■join them, and then to form a compact tadil ilmj 
could be guaranteed all Southern rights, and that 
their institutions would ho respected. Tho South 
would , never he in a position to ■ demand her 
rights under Lincoln’s administration. They 
could afterward, in solid phalanx or separately, 
present an ultimatum to the Nortli, and reunite, 
if practicable, with the prc.sont Constitution prop- 
erly amended, on amicable terms.”— All which 
was favorably .received. 
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charging pri-soners, 758. 

Alabama, expeditions into, 53, t2 ; rout of Gen. 
Eragg, SiS; Rosecrnns in command of, 222; tho rdpos- i 
session <»f, 71(5; 'Wilson’s raid thyongh, 716. 

Alabama, steamer, details 9 f her fight ■with tho 

Kcarsavgo, C4G to CIS. 

Albem.arle, ram, destructitai of the, 536. 

Alice Dean, steamboat, burned by Morgan, 405. 

Allatoona Pass, occupied by Sherman, 628; 

dofcnded by Gon. Corse,, 689. 

Allen, Col. H. W., covers Eebel retreat from 

".»»-««lloh, 70. 

Anderson, Brig.-Gen. G. T., ■wounded at Glen- 
dale, 168; present at Malvern Hill, 165; guards tho 
pass at South Mountain, 190 ; killed at Antietam, 210. 

Anderson, 0., surrenders ^ort Gaines, 653. 

Anderson, Gen., killed at Y'^illiamsbum, 126. 

Andrew, Gov.'^ raises Black regiments, 520. 

Anthony, Lt.-Col. D. R., 1th Kansas, on slave- 

hunting, 520. 

Antietaji, battle and map of, 205-9 ; killed and 

■wounded at, 210. 

Arkansas, 2(5 ; Rebels concentrated in, 2’7 ; 
Bige! retreats from Bentouvllle, 27, 82, 84; Curtis at- 
tacked at the Cache, 84; retires to Helena; Fayette- 
in 1863. 446; reorganized by Unionists, 555; 

^oe'Fn.r. Uiogu, Pkaiiue Gi:'ove. 

AR'FH.NS.ts, Rebcrram, pas.ses tlirough Union 

^ fleet a Yickstmrg,«102 ; failure of attack upon, 102; 
final destruction of, 104. 

Arkansas, Post of, tabeii by McGlemand, 293. 

A'(iMiSTEAD, Maj. Gen., -wounded at Antietam, 
210; luorTiilly wounded at Gettysburg, 3S9. 

AififY Ai’t'KOPHiATXON BiLL iu Senate, 526. 

Army Deficiency Bill before the Senate, 526. 

Army of tub Cumberland, reorganized by Rose- 
crans, 270. 

Army of the Oino, composition of„uader Buell; 

rGorganized by Roscerans, 270. 

AR5ir OF THE PotomaO, inactivity of during the 
"Winter of 1861-2, 107 ; organized into four corps by the 
President, 108; transported to Fortress Monroe, 110; 
advance to Manassas, 112 ; Peninsular campaign, 120 to 

. 127; stren-^th of, in Winter of 1861-2, 128-9; strength 
of, in April. 1862, 181 ; in MoClellsn’s campaign before 
Richmond, 141 to 172 ; strength of, in June, 1862, 161- 
159; at Harrison’s Landing, 168; losses sustained by, 
during the Seven Days’ battles, 168-9 ; strength of, in 
July, i80‘2, 169; withdrawn from Harrison’s JAaiflns 


to Acquia Creek, 171 ; under command of Geiis. Burn- 
side and Hooker, 342 to 875 ; reorganized under Meade, 
564 ; end of Grant’s campaign of 1864 and losses of the, 

Arnold, Gen,, occupies Pensacola, 469, 

Arson, during N. York and Brooldyn riots, 505. < 

Asboth, Gen. Alex,, 28-9 ; at Pea Ridge, 30. 

Ashby, Gen. Turner, killed,* 137. 

Atohafalaya River, Ool. Bailey constructs a 
bridge over the, 651; Banks’s army retreats across the, 
551. 

Atlanta, Campaign of Sherman, 62.5 ; route of 
his advance to, 627; defenses of, (!81: flanked by the 
right, 685; abandoned by Hood, 637 ; Sherman’s army 
inarches from, en route to Savannah, 690. 

Atlanta, Rebel ram, captured, 473. 

Augur, (Ibn., severely -wounded, 177; at Port 

Hudson, 832. 

Averill, Gen., movements of, in West Yir- 
ginia, 403-4. 

Ayres, Gen., captures 1,000 Rebels at Five 
Forks, 788. 

B, 

Bachelor’s Creek, N. C., Union garrison at, 

captured, 688. 

Bailey, Rear-Admiral, destroys extensive 
salt-work.s in Florida, 582. 

Bailey, Lt. Col. (afterward Gen.), in attack oh 
defenses of New Orleans, 91-2 ; demands surrender of 
New Orleans, 96; Porters fleet on the Had Eiver res- 
cued by, 549 ; constructs a bridge over the Atchafulaya 
for Banks’s army, 551. 

Bailey, Ool. J. D., killed, 144. 

Baird, Gen., at Chickamauga, 415; cooperates at 
Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga. Valley, and Mission 
Eidge,488to442. 

Baltimore, National platform of 1864, 659 ; 

massacre of Massachusetts volunteers, in the streets 
of, 514. 

Bancroft’s History, as to Hegro Soldiers, 511, 

Banks, Gen. N. P., assigned to Department of 
the Gulf, 105 ; to command on the upper Potomne, 
109 ; operations of, in Shenandoah willey, 114, 115, 182 
to 186 ; lights at Winchester, and retreats to tim Poto- 
mac, 134; 13.5-6; extract from his report, 135; his 
losses in the Valley, 186; assigned to tlio army in Vir- 
ginia, 172 ; his operations in the valley of the Shenan- 
doah, 175 ; battle of Cedar Mountain, 177 ; supports 

■ Gen. Sigel at Great Enn, 179 ; ho reports moveinenta 
of the enemy, ISO; Washington City in commund of, 

i 194; commands Department of tho Gulf, 827 ; invests 
and captures Port H-udson, 331 to 337 ; in Western 
Texas, 341 ; Ms operations in Texas and on Bed River, 
KG to 546; is routed at Sabine Cross-roads by Kirby 
Smith— Ms losses, 689-40; fights .again .at Pleasant 
Grove, 541; again at Pleasant Hill, 543; retreats to 
Grand Eeore, 545; extract from his report. 5-tr>; Grant 
orders him to close hia Shreveport campaign, 650 ; he 
abandons Alexandria and retoats to tho Atchafalaya 
river, 551; transfers his army to Gen. Cauhy, and pro- 
ceeds to He-w Orleans, SSL 
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Rarolat, Col., 23d Ga., killed at Antietam, 210. 
.Baeksdale, Gen, Wm., at Fredericksbarg, 345 ; 
at Cliaiioelloi'fiville, 803 ; killed at Gettysburg, SS9. 

Barlow, Gen. Francis C., distinguishes himself 

at Antietain, 208; woumled at Gettysburg, oSS; at the 
Wilderness, 66Tto571; his assault near Elobmond, 691. 

Barnaee, Gen. J. G., his remarks on. McClel- 
lan’s failure, 107 ; extract from his report, on McOlel- 
i jan’s delay at Torkbnvn, 182; on McGlellan‘,s failure to 
improve the opportunity at Mr Oaks, 147. 

Barnes, GoL, 12th S. 0., killed at Antietam, 210. 
Barrett, Col., attacked by Gen. Slaughter, at 
Brazos, 7B7. 

Bartlett, Gen., at Gaines’s Mill, 436. 

Barton, Got., 3cl N, H., at Fort Wagner, 471, 
Batesvillb, Ark., Marmaduke defeated at, 447. 
Baton Bougb, La., occupied by Admiral Farra- 
gut, 101 ; Breckinridge defeated ak 102. 

Battles — 


Antietiiin, Md., 205. 
Arkansas Post, 292. 
Atlanta, Ga., 687. 
Avorysboro’, N. 0., TOO. 
Baton Rouge, Ln,, 108. 
Benton ville, N. C.. 707. 
Bristow Station, Va., ISl. 
Bull Bun (2d), Va., 188-7. 
Cedar Creek, va., 612. 
Cedar Muuntoin, Va., 177._ 


Lookout M’tain, Tenn.,489. 
McDowell, Va., 132. 
Malvern Hill, Va, 165. 
Meelianiesville, Va., 153, 
Milliken’s Bend, Ark., 819. 
Mill Spring, Ky., 42. 
Mission Itldge, Tenu.,441. 
Mobile Bay, Ala., 661. 
Murfreesboro’ (or Stone 
Elver), Tcnn., 278. 


Gedar Muuntoin, Va.,177. Eivor), Tcnn., 2T3. 
Champion Hills, Miss., 307. Hashvllle, Tenii., 27& 
Chantilly, Va„ 138. Nowbern, N. O., 7S. 


Ohancellorsville, Va,, 866. 

Chlekamauga, Tenn., 415. 

Cold Harbor, Va., 579. . 

Corinth, Miss., 225. 

Crumpton's Gap, Md., 199. 

Cross-Kevs, Va., 188. 

Dallas, Gil,, 298. , , _ 

. Pair Oaks (or Seven Pinos), Petersburg, Va., 6.34. 


Newmarket, Va., 599. 
North Aniiii, Va., .577. 
Olustee, Florida, 531. 
Opeqnan Creek, Va., 60S. 
Peach-tree Cr’k, Tenn., 6! 
Pea Ridge, Ark., 27. 
Pereyville, Ky., 219. 


Piedmont, V.a., 600. 
Pittsburg Landing (or Shi- 
loh), Tcnn., 68. 

Pleasant Hill, La., .542. 

Port Hudson, La., 829. 
Prairie Grove, Ark., 89. 
Proctor’s Creek, Ga., 684. 
Pumpkinvine Cr’k, Ga., 628. 


Va., 141. 

Fftrmville, Va., 741. 

Fisher’s Hill, Va., 610. 

Five Forks. Va.. 781. 

Fort DoJielsun, Tenn., 46. 

Franklin, Term., CSl. 

Frederick, sburir, Va., 848, 

. Gainea’a Mill, Va., If4. , 

Galveston Harb'.. Tex., 822. Kappahannook, Va., _ 
Gettysburg, Pa., 878. Raymond, Miss., 305. 

Gkihdale (or ’White Oak Ream s’s Station, V.a., 

Swamp Br.), Ya., 161. 

Guntown, Miss., 621, 

Hanover C. H., Va., 141. 

Harper's Ferry, Va.. 199. 

Hatcher’s Run, Va., 595. 

Helena, Ark., 320. 
luka, Miss., 223. 

Jackson, Miss,, 306. 

tfeeond do., 817. 

James Island, S. 0., 461. 

Jonesboro’, Ga., C'”' 


Richmond, Ky., 214. 
.Roanoke I.slaDd, N. 0., 76. 
Sabine X-Roads, La., 580. 
Sailors’ Creek, Va., 741. 
Savage’s Station, Va., 160, 
Selma, Ala., 718. 

South Mountoin, Md., 195. 
Bpottsylvania C.. H.,Va,,672. 
Vicksburg (assault), 811. 
Weldon Railroad, Va., 567. 
Wilderness, Va., 667. 


[See Minor Conflicts,'’' p. 775.] 
Bayard, Gen. Gbh. D., reports advance of the 
enemj'. 175; killed atFn-dericksbnrg, 347. 

Baylor, (''ol., yvoimded at Bull Hun, 189. 
Beatty, Lt.-Col. Sam,, .succeeds Van Oleve on 

his fail at Stone River, 279. 

Beavreoaud, Gen. P. G. T., 545; at Pittsburg 
Lanrling, CO: succeeds .lohnston, 64; di.sp.atches from, 
66-70: ex tracts from his repoi-t of battle at Pittsburg 
Landing, (57, 69, TO; retreats to Corintli, 69-71; in- 
tvenctics at, 71 ; retresits to Tupelo, 73; allusion to, 89; 
reliixpii.'ilics command in Virginia, 112; in chief eom- 
xnand at Cliarlestou, 471 ; urge,s execution of prisoners, 

, 628, . ■ 

BEi.aiAN Consul at, St. Louis, arrested bv Bose- 
, erans a.s a conspirator, 657. 

BENiU'ieT, Col, Lewis, of M.Y., mortally wounded 
at Pk'11-.aut Hill, 544. 

Bentekn, Gen., diargcs near Little Osage, 56L 
Bentonville, N. U., Jo, Johnston attacks at, 707. 


Bldwell, Gen,, killed at Cedar Creek, 615. 

Big Black, Gen. Grant crosses the, 309. 
Birkenhbai) (Eng.), Southern war cnuser.8 built 
by English merchants at, 6*18. 

Birney, Gen., charges the enemy near Chan- 
tilly, iss; at Fredericksburg, ,547 ; at Chanctdlorsville, 
367; his repojd, 889; gervlces in Florida, So2; at the 
Wilderness, 668. 

Black, Col., 5th Ga., killed at Stone Piiyer, 28^ 
Black Soldiers in the Revolutionary War, 611 ; 

in the War of 1812, 514; in the EeboUion, 615. 

Bl4CK, Col.» Samuel W., 62d Pa., killed at 
Gaines’s Mill, 167. 

Blair, Gen. P. P., at Viekshurg, 310; with 
Sherman in his Great March, 689 to 695 ; he menaces 
Charleston, 696; crosses the Edisto, 099, 

Blakely, Ala,, attacked by Steele, 723. 

Blewkbe, Gen. Louis, sent to 'West Virginia, 
ISO. 

Blockade Runner, escape of a, 472 ; a British 

runner forced to hoist the white flag, 473. 

Blockade-running ended at Charleston, 4S2. 
Blunt, Gen. Jas. G., 36; joins Schofield, 36; 
i-outs Rebels at Maysville, Mo., 87 ; at Prairie Grove, 
8S to 41 ; at Honey Springs, 449. 

Boomer, Col., severely wounded at luka, 224 ; 

killed at Vicksburg, 813. 

Booth, J. Wilkes, assassinates President Lin- 
coln, 749. 

Bowen, Maj.-Gbn., defends Port Gibson, 304; 
killed at VicksWg, 815, 

Bowling Green, Ky., Rosecrans at, 270. 
Beadpord, Major,, his defense of Fort Pilloiv 

against Forrest, 619; «mrder of by Rebel soldiers, 019, 

Bragg, Gen. Braxton, joins John.stou at Corinth, 

60; at Pittsburg Lanuing, 60; invades Kentucky, 218; 
his movements, ^18 ; issues a proclamation to the 
people, 215-26-27 ; subsists his army without payment, 
and seizes horses and eattlo without coromony. 217 ; 
retreats before Buell’s advanee, 217-S; gives battle at 
Perryville, 219 ; bis losses, 221 ; he escapes from 
tucky with his plunder — chagrin of his partisans. 
prep.aring to fight Rosecrans at Stone River, 278; he 
retreats after four days’ hard lighting, 230; lo.sses in 
killed and wounded, 280, 281, 2S2; fiis army facing 
Rosecrans at She,lbyv;flle, 404; ho abandons Chatta- 
nooga on the advance of Rosecrans, 411 : advances, 
avbilo JbxsecrunB concentrates, 413 ; opening of the 
battle 01 Chickamauga, 415; map <!f the position of 
both armies at Chattanoog.a and its. vicinity, 416; the 
fight of Sept. 19th, 417 ; report and losses on* the Ctiick- 
amauga,425; Grant drives him from Lookout Moun- 
tain, Chattanooga, and Mission Ridge, 48S to 445; his 
official report, 443 ; losses on both sides, 440. 

Branch, Gen. L. O’B., iu command at Newborn, 

77; defeated at Hanover C. 11., 141-2; at soeond Bull 
Run, 180 ; killed at Antietam, 209. 

Beannan, Gen. J. M., at Chickamauga, 

attacks YValker at Pocotaligo, 46t’. ^ 

Bhashear City, La., surprised and captureti by 
Dick Taylor, 837. 

Breckinridge, Gen. Jotin G., CO, 01 ; defeated 

at Baton Rouge, La., 103, 103-4; hia oluirge at Stono 
River, 279; at Chickamausa, 419; delVijjs IriireFat 
Newmarket, 599 ; routs Gillem at Morristown, 624. 
Breese, Capt., services of M.s iron-olad.s, :i03. 
Bristow Station, Va., fights at, Idl, 89C, 
British Aid to Rebellion, 642. ' 

Beitish-Conpbderate Corsairs, Tallahahsee. 

, Olustee, aiifheiircKAMATJOA set afloat, 646-6; estimate 
of captures by, 645. 

British Government connives at the building 

and fitting out of Southern ivar cruisca-s, 043 ; Siuuhern 
corsairs permitted to liy English colors, 648. 

British M. Ps. build ships to aid Rebellion, C42. 
British Neutrality, strange manifestations of, 

648-4; American losses and feriings caused by, 644. 

British Oppicers for the Bcbellion, G43. 

British Proclamation op Neutrality, 642. 
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Srogkexbeough, Col., at second Ball Run, 189. 

Bbookltk, E". T., arson and its cause in, 505; ' 

Brough, John, elected Governor of Ohio, 510. 

Brown, Col., killed at second Bull Eun, 689. 

Brown, Col. .T. M., killed at Pair Oaks, 144. 

Brown, Gen. E. B., fights at Arrow Eock, 453. 

Brown, Gen., killed at Springfield, 447, 

■« Brows, Ma,7.-Gen., wounded at Franklin, 683, 

Britin«bi;ru, Mis.s., Grant’s base of supplies, 304. 

Buoh.l.nan, Abmiral Franklin, commands ram 
Maaasjijia, ,110; severCy wovDiiled at Mobile, 6ffi. 

Buchan VN, Gen. ,1. at Gaines’s Mill, 166. 

Buchanan, Gen., commands a brigade at Mal- 
vern Uill, 165; at Gainesville, 1S7. 

Bucener, (Jen. Bihon B., 48; repulsed at Fort 
lionel.sDi), 41); .snrreiidora, 50; at Chlckamauga, 415; 
abanduiib East Tennessee, 429; surrenders, 768. 

Buell, Gen. D. 0., commands Department of 
the Ohio, 51; uiove-s on Bowling Green, 51 : occupies 
Kashvilk-, 51; ioins Grant, 66-7; extract from his re- 
port, 00-7 ; ill liattlo of Pittsburg Landing, 68-9 ; as- 
Bntnu.s commund of the Army of the Ohio, reorganizes 
his I'orees at Huntsville, 212; moves on Chattanooga, 
213; advances ag.ainst Bragg, 217; part of his arthy 
assailed at Perry villo. 220-1; his oflicial report, 221; 
relieved by Gun. liosocrans, 222. 

Bueord, Gen., relieves Gen. Hatch, 175; guards 
the fords of the Upper Eapldan, 176; reports tlie en- 
emy crossing Eaccoon'Pord, 175 ; services of his cavalry 
at Groat Kim, 179; cominaiids at Manassas Gap, 398; 
skirmish, 894. 

Bullbn, Major, relieves Donaldaonville, 338. 

Bull Hun Second, battle of, 1 85-6 ; map of 
the field, 1847 ; Jacksou’s reliort of, lSS-9. 

Burbridoe, Gen., at FoB,t Hindman, 203; at 

Yiclvsliuvg, 815. 

Burke, Col., 63d Hew York, relieves General 

Meagher at Aiitietam, 208. 

BuRici, Col., Texas, killed at Stone River, 282. 

JR urnsibe. Gen. Ambrose E., his expedition 
sails from Portress Monroe, 73 ; operations of, on the 
North Carolina coa.st, 73-81 ; captures Roanoke Island, 
75-6; Newbern, 77 ; Fort Macon, 78; at South Mills, 
79-80; returned to Portress Monroe, 80; allusion to, 
127; commands a divisi^i at Antietam, 208-209; his 
Roanoke proclamation as to Slavery, 244; commands 
the Army of the Potomac, 842; fights l^e at Freder- 
icksburg, 843 to 8 19 ; his “ mud march”— relieved from 
• his cotrirnaiid, 3.51 ; assigned to the department of the 
Ohio, 427; his .advance on Knoxville, 42S; captures 
Cumberland Gap, 480; his order in regard to persons 
deelaring synipathy for the enemy, 489; his conquests 
in North Carolina, 635; arrest of Mr. Vallandighatn, 
military sentence, and public sensation, 489 ; 490; he 
crosses the Potomac, .564; marches on Chancellors- 
Tille, .566 ; at the b.attlos of the TrVildcraess, 668 to 571 ; 

at Spottsylvania, 652; at Cold Harbor, 580 to 
"582 ; his Mine explosion, 591. 

Bviixs, Gen., klagruder’s attack, 160. 

, Busurod, Gen., at Chickamauga, 422. 

Butler, Gen, Btanmamin F., 73; expedition of, 

.against Now Oriuaii.s,.-61 to 106; raises volunteers in 

■% New England, 8l ; expedition of, at Ship Island, 82-8 ; 
narri)'» escape, of. from shipwreck, 83; arrives at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, 85; occupies New Orleans, 
97; adniiiiistration of, in' New Orleans, 98; 101; 106; 
.« his order No. 2S, mo ; supeasoded by Gen, Bank^ lOS; 
returns to Nenv York, 105; outlawed by Jeff. Bavis, 
10.5-6; lii-s addrf>ss to people of New Orleans, 106; he 
retains slaves as contraband of.w'ar, 238; m command 
at Fortress Monroe, 574; menace* Petersburg and 
Eichinmid, 575; commands the first Port Fisher ex- 
pedition. 70S: declines to assault Port Fisher, 711; 
retunns to: the James, 711. 

Butterfield, Gen. D. 0., at Gaine.s’s Mill, 146; 

at Malvern Hill, 165; at Gettysburg, 380 to 8S9. 

' ■■■C. ' . 

Cabell, Gen., repulse of, at Fayetteville, 448; 

routed by Gen. Brown at Booneville, 453 ; captured by 
Plcasautbn’s force ill. Missouri, 561. 


LL INDEX.' 

Caldwell, Beig.-Gen,, at Antietam, 208. 
Camden, Arkansas, Steele marcbes to, 5,52. 
Cameron, Gen. Simon, retires from 'W'ar De- 
partment, 81; 108; in relation to Slaves, 239; 248. 

Campbell’s Station, East Term., fight at, 431. 
Candy, Gen. E. R. S., organizes militia in Kew 
Mexico, 21; at Port Craig, 22-3; Yalverde, 22; holds 
New Mexico, 25; In command of the trans-Mississippi 
department — Banks turns over his army to him, 661 ; 
aids in recovering Alabama, 716; advances against 
Mobile, 721; Dick Taylor snrrcBders to, 751. 
Cantwell, Col., Ohio, killed at Bull Run, 189, 
Carlin, Col., at Perryville, Ky., 220. 

Carney’s Bridge, La., encounter at, 32S. 

Oaer, Gen., at Pea Ridge, 2S to 31; attaclcs 
Shelby in Arkansas, and captures 200 prisoners, 654. 
Carroll, Gen., severely wounded, 177. 

Carter, Gen,, wounded at Franklin, 683. 
Carter, Beig.-Gbn. H. (Union), his raids into 
East Tennessee, 283. 

Carter, Gen, S, P., retreats across the Ohio, 427. 
Casey, Gen. Silas, his division surpri.sed at 

Fair Oaks, 143 to 147: his camp captured, 148; com- 
mands a division at Malvern Hill, 1 65. 

Catlett’s Station, Pope’s headquarters sur- 
prised at, 178; Stuart surprises \Yarren at, 396. 

Cedar Creek; Early surprises Crook at, 613 ; 

Sheridan triumphs at, 614-15; officers killed at, 615, 
Cedar Mountain, battle and luap of, 176; Jack- 
son defeats Banks at, 177. 

Centerville, Leo chases Meade up to, 395. 
Chalmers, Gen, James E., at Stone River, 2S2, 
Ohambbrsburg, Pa., scene of the Bebel General 
Stuart’s depreciations, 211 ; burned by Eebels, 6,11., 

Champion Hills, Miss., battle of, 307. 
Chanoellorsville, battle and map of, .356 to 36.5. 
Chantilly, Va., battle near, and losses, 188-9. 
Chapin, Col., wounded at Port Hudson, 3.83. 
Chapman, Gen. H., his brigade at Gaines’s Mill, 

156; at Malvern Hill, 165. 

Charleston, languid operations against, 529; 
raid of Hebei iron-clads from, 465-6; the “Sw’ainp 
Angel” opens on, 479; fall ot; 701-2-8. 

Charleston Harbor, canse and effect of sink- 
ing boats In, 458; British clamc>r, 458, 

Charlestown, Va., captured by Imboden, 396. 
Chase, Got. S. P., on the Xatioual finances, 661; 
resigns his office as Secretary of the Treasury, 061. 

Chatpield, Col., killed at Port Wagner, 477. 
Chattahoochee river, Johnston retreats across, 
680. 

Chattanooga, Bragg marches to, 213; B-ose- 

crans’s preparation.s for the campaign, 404; map of the 
positions held by Kosecrans’s and Bragg's armies at, 
416; Sherman reenforces Grant at, 437; .strength of 
Sherman’s army at, 025. 

Cheatham, Gen. B. P., cominanda a division at 

Perryville, 219 ; at Stone River, 27-4-5. 

Chicago Demoor-atio National Gonvention of 

1864, spirit of the, 666 to 069, 

Chickamauga, battle of, 415-25 ; losses at, 425. 
Churchill, Gen. T. J., surrenders Fort Hind- 
man, 293; his losses, 294. 

Cincinnati, gunboat, .sunk, 5G, 

CiNCiNNATr, cutter, sunk, 31-4 

Clarke, Gen. Charles (Rebel), killed at Baton 

Kouge, 103. 

Clarke, Col., Mich., killed at Port Hudson, 333. 
Clark, Col., reports Ptobel movements, 180. 
Clarksville, Tenn., captured by guerrillas, 213. 
Oleeurne, Major-Gen. Pat. (Rebel), wounded, 
221; commands division .at Stone Iliver, 274; turns on 
Hooker at Klnggold, 445; killed at Franklin, 688. 
Clendenin, Major, captures raiders, 404. 
Clinton, Miss., captured by McPherson, 806. 
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Cockrell, Ge??., woonfled at Franklin, 683. 
OOB’FEY, Gen., in Missouri, 36 ; at Lone Jack, 36. 
Coggin’S Point, occupied by McClellan, 168. 

Cold Harbor, Grrant’s flank movement to, S'ld; 
battle and map of,,5S0; grand asstiult on, 681; officers; 
killed at, 6S2. 

Collins, 0 apt., of the Wachnsett, captures the , 

Florida in a Brazilian harbor, C46; conrt-jnartinled, C46. 

Colonization, President Lincoln’s scheme, 251. 
CoLOEED Orphan Asylum, fired by rioters, 505. 
Colquitt, Brig.-Gen., at Antietam, 206. 
Columbia, Teun., sacked by Morgan, 404. 
Columbia, Ark., Marmaduke defeated at, 551. 
COLUMBIA) S. 0., Sherman captures — spillage and 
burning of, 700 ; 702. 

Columbus, Miss., Gen. Buford summons, 620. 
Columbus, Ky., evacuated by Rebels, 64. 
CONEEDEILITE NaVAL OFFICERS — CORS-UES, 641. 
Confederates’ Opinion of Black Union soldiers, 
523 ; impressment of slaves for inilit.ary service by, 522 ; 
resolutions of in relation to Abolition inisoners, 528-4. 
Cong AE EE River, passage of, by Sherman, 699. 
Congress, appropriation in aid of the coloniza- 
, iion of slaves, 257 ; meeting of the XXXVIIth, 257 ; 
officers prohibited from returning fugitive slaves, 257 ; 
an not against Slavery passed by, 261-2; clos.silication 
of Keproseiitative.sln, 264; llobe! slaves freed by act of, 
263; Hayti and Liberia recognized by, 265; in relation 
to rendition of fugitive slaves, 267 ; Lincoln jiroposes 
national aid to emancipation, 259; law of evidence in 
favor of colored men passed by, 269 ; subjects negroes to 
conscription, 519 ; army appropriation and deficiency 
bills before, 626; Granths appointment as Lieutenant- 
General to conitnand the armies approved by, 662; 
rEassenitdes after Pi'osidential clociion, 673 ; resolves 
that Slavery shall not exist in the United States, 674. 

Congress, frigate, destruction of, ill. 
Connecticut State Elections, 486 ; 139. 
Connolly, Got. Henry, of New Mexico, 21. 
Connor, Brig.-Gen. P. B., 1st Cal. Yols., his 

Indian campaign, 455. 

Conscription, first draft in New York, 501; riots 

in New York and Brooklyn on account of drafting, 603 
to 605; Congress declares negroes subject to, 619; Mr. 
Stevens’s aincndment, 619; 620. 

Conscription Acts, passage of rival bills in Con- 
gress, 487 ; ihulge Woodward’s opinion of, 4S8. 
C-ONVENTiON, tlie Ohio Democratic, 493 ; of 
Unionists at Baltimore, 632, 658. 

CooiCE, Gen., charges without orders, 151 ; 

wounded at Oenterviire, 396. 

Cooper, Gen,, defeated at Honey Springs, 449. 
Corinth, Mis.^!., besieged, 11; evacuated by 
llobels under Brockiuruige, 72; map of the siege of, 
226; composition of .llesecnniB’s army at, 225; its chief 
works coiistn Kited by Beauregard, 226; a correspond- 
entts dcseriptioii of the siege of, 227-8; Itosecrahs's 
offieiai reporl. 22!)-;iO; Van B'oru repulsed at, 230; cap- 
tures and losses, 281. 

Couch, Gen. D. H,, at 3?air Oaks, 144 to 146 ; 
coinmanrhs a division at Malvern Hill, 165; at Freder- 
icksburg, 344 ; at Uhancellorsvillc, 861, 

Cowles, Col. D. B., 128th N. Y., killed at Port 
Hudson, 333. 

Cox, Gen. J. P,, ordered to reenforce Pope’s 
army, 179 ; at Hotitli Mountain, 196; in North Carolina, 
715-16. 

Or.a-mpton’.s Gav, fig;ht at and map of, 199-200. 
• Cranky Island, Ya., evacuated by Rebels, 121. 
Crawford, Gen., at Cedar Mountain, 111 ; 
at Antietam, 206; libs advance at Gettysburg, 8S7; 
; charges at Five Forks, 783. 

Creighton, Col., 1th Oiiio, wejunded. 111. 
Crisis, oianion <jf Gov. H. Seymour on, 499. 
Crittenden, Col. Geo. B., treachery of, 19; ;re- 
, ; ; ; lieves Zollicoffcr, 42. 

Crqoker, Beig.-Gen., at Champion Hills, 308, 


Crook, Gen-, surprised at Cedar Creek, 613. 
Cross, Col., 5th M. H., killed at Gettysburg, 388. 
Geoss-Kbys, Ya., Fremont fights at, 138-9. 
Croxton, Gen., af Chickamauga, 411. 
Geutchpield, Col., threatens M’yl’d Heights, 201. 
Culpepper, Ya., Banka’s operations near, 115, 
177; Jackson attacks Crawford’s batteries at, 177. 
CuifBEELAND MOUNTAINS, Tecrossed by Braggr 
and Kirby Smith, 270. 

Cumberland Gap, works blown op at, 214. 
Cumberland, frigate, destruction of, 116. 
Cunningham, Col., killed at Stone River, 282. 
Currency depredation and National debt, 663. 
Curtin, Andrew G,, reelected Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, 609. 

Curtis, Gen. Samuel R., pursues Price to Fay- 
etteville, 27 ; at Pea Ridge, 27 to 31 ; his report of losses 
at, 81; advances into Arkansas, 84; at the Cache, 84; 
retires to Helena, 85 ; allusion to, 86 ; fights Price, 661. 
Ouster, Gen., raids across the Eapidan, 564-5; 
victorious at Sailor’s Creek, 741 ; at Apimmattos Sta- 
tion, 748, 

D. 

DAHI.GREN, Admiral John A., succeeds Dupont 

in eoinniaml of the Sonth Atlantic Squadron, 473; his 
luckless attack on Sumter, 4S1. 

Dahlgben, Col. Uleio, killed in a raid on P4tih- 

mond, 565. 

Dai-las, Ga,, captured by Sherman, 628. 

Dalton, Ga., captured by Sherman, 626. 

Dana, Gen. N. J, T., at Y^est Point, Ya., 12C~ 
7; at Fair Oaks, 146; ’bounded at Antietam. *209: at 
Morganzla, La., 846 ; swvioes in Western Texas, S41 » 
bis raid in North Alab&ia, 095. 

Davidson, Gen., menaces Little Rock, 451 ; his 
raid toward Mobile, 695. 

Davis, Gen. Jeff. C. (Union), captures Rebel 

camp and 1,000 prisoners at Milford, Mo., 20; at Pea 
Ridge, 28 to 81 ; commands a di vision at Stone Rivfl*^ 
274; captures 141 of Wheeler’s raiders, 2S4; with Sher- 
man in his great march from Atlanta to SaYnniuih, 
CS9 to 698. 

Davis, Jefferson, Proclamation of, declaring 
Gen. Butler a felon, 105-6 ; on the field at Fair Oaks, 
148; leads Rehel charge at Fair Oaks. 145; on the im- 
portance of holding the Missis.sippi, 2S(?’; his speech on 
the fall of Atlanta, 689 ; his ultimatum for peace, 660 ; 
declares he would sacrifice his life a thousand times be- 
fore he would succumb, 675 ; leaves Richmond, 738 ; 
sots up his Government at Hanvllle, 754; issues a pro- 
clamation, receives nows of Lee’.s sumoider, 75.5; is 
captured near Irwinsvillo by Lt.-Col. Pritchard, 756. 
Davis, Col., 104th Pa., killed, 144. 

Davis, Col., 12th Illinois, captures train.s™2.QJ. 
Davis, Com. (Union), at Mempln's, 56-1; 68,'^“’ 
DEOATURj Ala., Hood’s attack cm, 631 ; 633. ,p, 
Democratic Press, on the Draft, 501-2. 

Dennis, Gen. E, S., at Port Gibson, 305; de- 
fense of and loss at Miliiken> Bend, 31S, 319. 

Dfvens, Gen. Charles, wounded, 145; 148. «■, 
Dister, Lt.-Col,, killed near Yicksburg.'^2i)0. 

Dix, Ma.tor-Gen. John A., his proclamation on 

occupying parts of Virginia, 241. 

Dobbins, Gen., at Big creek, 554-5. 

, Dodge, Gen., his raid in isrortli‘'Alabama, 285». 
Donaldsonville, La., 102; figlits at, 33S. 
Doubleday, Gen. A., succeeds General Hatch 

. (wounded) at South Mountain, 198 ; opaos liis baLterWa 

at Antietam, 205; at Gettysburg, 3sU to 3sT. 

Douglas, Col., killed at Antietam, 210. 

Dow, Gen. Neal, wounded at Port findson, 333. 
Draft, the Democratic press on, 001 ; riots in 
New York, because of, 603 ; Gov. Seymour on, 507. 
Deewry’S Bluff, attack on batteries at, 140-1. 
Dudley, Gen*, defeated at Donaldsonville, 338. 
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Exipfield,_ Bei&.-Gejt., taken prisoner, 212 . ■ 
Er-N'OAX, Gex. J. 11., in command at Eorts Jack- 
son and St. Philip, La., 87 ; 90. 

Dupont, Rear-Admieal S.\muel P., prepara- 
tion.'S for .aitiicking Fort Sumter, 40i>; his iroii-clads 
assail Port SinnteT, 467 ; their advance arrested, 469 ; 
Union monitors repulsed— the Keokuk sunk, 471; re- 
I)0.-.sf‘.«si-.s .several coast defenses, 45S; his giinhoats ad- 
Vance near Charleston, 4(iH ; I'ailnre of his attack on Port 
McAllister, 463-4; his partiality to deck-fi"hting, 472. 

.DuEYE.i, G en., at South. Mountain, 198. 
DuvALh'rf Bluff, 555. 

E] 

1AIII.T, Gen. Jubal A., charges at Cedar Moun- 
tain— is forced to fall hack, 177 ; commands Jackson's 
division at Antietam, 206; at Gettysburg, 3S0 to SSt; 
menaces Wasliington — is repulsed, 605; he surprises 
Crook at Cedar Creek, 613; Sherid.aii routs him at 
Cedar Creek, 614-5; again routed at Waynesboro’, 727. 
East Point, Ga., Sherman’s operations at, 636. 
Ector, Briu.-Gen., at Chiekamauga, 41*7. 

Emit, Col., killed at luka, 224. 

Edisto Island, occupied by Sherman, 460. 
Edisto Eiver, Sherman’s army crosses the, 698. 
Eg.AN, Col., his gallantry, 188. 

Elder’s Battery, at Olustee, 531. 

ELDRinaB, Col., 121111 III, at Yicksburg, 310,- 
Emancipation, views of distinguished statesmen 

and generals on. Slavery, 232 to 256; proclamations of 
President Lincoln, 253-5; proclnmation of Gen. Fre- 
mont in Missouri, 239; Congress debating, 256. 
Emmett, G-en., killed at Hih-tsville, Mo., 447. 
Emory, G-cn. Wm. P., abaixions supplies on the 
Ohi(ikahoiniiiy, 159; stops the Ilehels at Pleasant 
Grove, 541; beats them .at Pleasant Hill, 513; encoun- 
ters a cavalry force at Mansura, 561. 

Estep’s Battery, at Stone River, 271. , 
European Mediation offered and declined, 484. 
'•‘"nWERETT, Edward, his Speech at Boston, 256 ; 
at Gettysburg celebration, 457. 

Ewell, Gen., checks Eremont’s advance at 
Cross-.Keys, 13S; moves ^wn the left b.ank of the 
Clnckahoruiny, ICO ; defeaild by Hooker at Bristow 
station, ISl ; burns bridge, destroys railroad, and falls 
back on Manrjssas, 191; severely ivonndPd, 182; his 
division present at second Bull Run, 189; commands a 
division at Harpor’s Ferry, 200; is engaged at Antic- 
tarn, 206; takes Winchester, 871 ; at Gettysburg, 8S0 to 
887; .at Manassas Gap, 893; at the Wilderness, 567 to 
571 : suiTeiiders, 741. 

Ewing, Gen. Hugh S., at Vicksburg, 311 ; his 
defense of Fort Davidson, and retreat, 557-3, 



Eacjan, Gen., attsxtks at Marks’s Mill, 553. 

.Pair Oaks, Va., battle of, 1-12 to 147. 

Farnsworth, Gen., killed at Gettysbuig, 388, 

Fa brag ut. Admiral IV G., bombards Vicksburg, 
(578; at Ship Island. 83; at mouths of the Mississippi, 
84-85; 8S; ids attack on and passage of defenses below 
New Grleans. 88 to 94 ; his forces in'ciipy the city,95-6; 
bis reply to Mayor Monroe, 96; at Baton Rouge, 101; 

, bis fleet runs by Vicksburg batteries, 101 ; 102 ; bom- 
bards Donaldson ville. 102; rotiirns to New Orleans, 
lO-l ; at tiu! <!apt>irj ot Port Hudson, 832 ; assails Forts 
Alorgaii and Gaines, Mobile bay, 651. 

Farrand, Oomr., surrenders to "'Rear-Admiral 
Flotehcr on tbe Tombigbee, river, 754.' 

Fayetteville, .N. 0., taken by Sherman, 633. 

Fayetteville, Ark., Cabell defeated at, 448. 

Featherstgn, Briq.-Gen. W. S., wounded at 
Glendale, 168 . . 

. Federal Government, its riglit to subdue re- 
sistance to its authority. 232, 

FeruerO, Brig.-Gen. Edward, in attack on Ro- 
anoke island, 76; defends Fo'rt Sanders, 432.. . 
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Field, Brig.-Gen., at .second Bull Run, 189. 

Fish, Col,, 16tli La., killed at Stone River, 282. 
Florida, contributions to the Confederate army 
in, 459 ; Gen. Truman Seymour's expedition to, i>29. 
Florida, The, and the Alabama, Southern cor- 
sairs, built and fitted out in England and tlviiig British 
colors, 643 ; depredations and capture of, 6^14-5. 

Floyd, Gen. John B., 17 ; 18 ; 19 ; 47 ; would not ' 
surrender, 50. 

Foote, Com. A. H., at Fort Henry, 45; 46-7; at 

Fort Donelson, 48-9 ; up the Cumberland, 53 ; at Co- 
lumbus, Ky., 54 ; at Island No. 10, 55; bombards Fort 
Pillow, 66. . 

Ford, Col. T. H., on Maryland Heights, 200 ; 
abandons them, 200. 

Forrest, Gen. N. B., escaiies from Fort Doiiolson, 
50;^ri»id3 on Eo.secrans’s communications, 270 ; routed 
at Parker’s Cross-roads, 2S3; at Chicltamaiiga, 417; his 
massacre at Fort Pillow, 619; routs Stm-gls at Gun- 
town, 021 ; ass.ails Jolmsonville, Term., 679. 

Fort Be Russt, captured by A. J. Smith, 53 1 
Fort Donelson, Tenn., map of, -.16; invested 
by Grant, 47; Eebels attempt to cut their way out, 

■ 48-9; suiferlngs of the troops. 41) ; Floyd and Forrest 
esc.ape, 60; the surrender, 60; losses sustained at, 51. , 
Fort Fisher, N. 0., Gen. Terry assaults and 
captures, 713. 

Fort Henry, Tenn., defenses of, 45 ; attacked 
by Gen. Grant, 45; map of, 4(1; captured, 46-7. 

Fort Hindman, Ark., taken by McClernand, 293. 
Fort Macon, H. 0., capture of, 79. 

Fort McAllister, attack on, 463; stormed, 693. 
Fort Pillow, bombarded and captured— -For- 
rest’s massacre at, 019. 

Fort Powell, blown up by the Rebels, 633. 
Fort Pulaski, siege and capture of, 455 to 458. 
Fort Sanders attacked by Lougstreet, 432. 
Forts Jackson and St. Fiiilip, maps of, 86 ; 88 ; 

boinl)ardinent and surrender of, S8 to 97. 

Fort Smith, A.rk., Gen. Thayer leaves, 552. 
Forts Morgan' and Gaines, Mobile bay, Farra- 
gut assails, 6.51 ; Page and Anderson surrender, l!68. 
Fort Steedman, "Va., Rebel attack on, 728. 

Fort Sumter, iron-clads on service at, 466 ; Du- 
pont’s Iron-clads assail, 407; ad vance on arrested, 469; 
the monitors repulsed— the iron-clad Keokuk sunk 
near, 471; Dahlgren’s Inekless attiusk on, 481; S win- 
ton’s account of the bombardment of, 4GT-S-9 ; .evacua- 
tion of, 702-3. 

Fort 'Wagner, Gen, Strong’s 'assault on, a fail- 
ure, 477 ; Gen. Gillmore begins a regular siege of, 
47S; captured by GiOmore, 4al. 

Fort Warren, N. C., assailed by Rebels, 533-4. 
Foster, Gen. J. G., accompanies Burmside’s ex- 
pedition, 73; part taken by, in the attack on Newbern, 
78 ; in command of Department of N. O., 80 ; organizes 
expedition for the capture of Goldsboro’, 80 ; 81 ; returns 
to Newbern, 81; repels IX H. Hill at Washington, N. 
C., 488; makes .a demonstration in behalf of Slierman, 
696; relieved in consequence, of his w«)und, 696. 

Foster, Col., defeats Sam. Jones at Blue Springs, 
Tenn., 470, 

Franklin, Gen. "Wm. B., afW'esl Point, Va., 120; 

bis corps in reserve at Gaines’s Mill, 150; repulses the 
enemy’s attack at Golding's farm, 169; couuiiands a 
corps at Malvern Hill, 165; ordered to reenforce Pope, 
179; commands a corps of MoOlellan’s left wing at 
Cramp ton’s Gap, 199;, at Antietam, 297 ; his failure at 
.Sabine Piiss, 339; at Fi-ederioksbnrg, 844; wounded at 
Babiiie Cross-roads, 639. 

Franklin, Dr. Beniamin, on Hogro soldiers, 513. 
Franklin, Tenn., Hood attacks SohoSeid at, 681;, 

■ . map of, battle, 681; losses in the battle of, G&3. 
Fredericksburg, Burnside before, 343; bnttlei 
of, 845 to 848; map of, 848; our losses at, 847; Gens., 
Lee and Burnside near, 849. 
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Fremost, CIbn'. J. C., 26 ; appointed to command : 
of Momitain Department, IIS; ordered to intercept 
JacliBon, lau; his marcli across the mountains, 130-T ; 
fails to head off Jackson, 187; light with Ewell at 
Cross-Keys, lU^; recalled from j>ursuit of Jackson. 140; 
refuses a coimuand under Gen. Pope, 172; his proc- 
lamation inodltied by order of the. President, 239; 
noininaterl for President at Cleveland, 658 ; Avithdraws 
from Presidential eanva.ss, 670. 

French Emperor proflevs his services as me- 

difrtor between the North and South, 4S4. 

French, Gen. (Robel), commands a division at 
Antietain, 207; 'at Frederickshiirg, 845; is repelled 
from Alluloona by Gen. Corse, 639. 

Front Royal, Va., fight at, 133-4:. 


a. 

Gaines’s Mill, Ya., battle ol^ 154 to 158; map 

of the fluid, 156 ; Porter’s defeat, 157 ; losses Bustairied, 
157-8; McUlollan’s dispatches, 158. 

Gainesville, battle of, 181; retreat from, 183-7. 
Gallatin, Term., Union defeat at, 213. 
GalvEvSton, Mao;ruder’s foraj, and our losses at, 
322 ; 823 ; 825; naval encounters at, 828 to 827. 

Gano, Gen., surprises a Union outpost, 555. 
Gardner, Gen., his defense and surrender of 
Port Hudson, 818 ; 881 to 887. 

Gareield, Gen. James A., drives Marshall from 
Kentucky, 42 ; at battle of Mill Spring, 42; 43; 44; ut 
Chickamatijin, 422. 

Garland, Brrj.-Gen., his brigade cut up at 
South Mountain, and himself killed, 596. 

Garnett, Brig.-Gen., killed at Gettysburg, 389. 
Garrard, Gen., cooperates at Mobile, 723. 
Geary, Gen. John "W., his charge at Cedar 
Mountain, ITT ; triumphs at ‘Wauhatchie, 4-35. 
Georgia, British-Confederate cruiser, captured 
by the Niiiftara, 640. 

Germantown, Va,, skirmish at, 188, 
Gettysiiurg, 367 ; battle and map of, 378; Gens. 
Hancock and Sickles arrive at, 87SV; iwparing for the 
decisive charge at, 388; .second battle and miip of, 884; 
the Rebel grand charge .it, 385. 

Getty’s Division at the battles of the YDlder- 
ness, 563 to 571, 

Gholson, Gen., of Miss., killed at Egypt, 696. 
Gibbon, Brig.-Gen., at South Mountain. 198 ; 
Avoundod at Viel;.«ibm'g, 347; at Chanccllorsvitlo. 3C2; 
at Gettysburg, SSO to 387 ; at the ’Wilderness, 667 to 
571; at Cold il arbor, 581. 

Giddings, Hon, J. 11., on tho Slave-Trade, 2:i7. 
Gilbert, Gen., in battle of renyville, 220. 
Gillem, Gen., eai3tnre,s 300 prisoners from Duke 
at Kingsport, Ten n., 6S8 ; e-apturcs 200 men and 8 guns 
from Vaiiglian at Wytlieville, Va,, 688. 

Gillmore, Gen. Quincy A., routs Pegram near 

bomer.sct, 427 ; hi.s plan for bombarding Fort Pulaski 
adopted, 456 ; 457; fail of Fort Pulaski duo to, 458; 
encuceds Gen. Hunter in coinnmnd of the Department 
of the floulh, 473 ; condition of his army and plan of 
operations, 478-4 ; establishes the marsh battery, Avbich 
opens on Clwrlcstoii, 478-9; ciipturas Fort Wagner, 481 ; 
stops blockadc-rnniiing at (IhaHoston, 4S2; 'occupies 
Jacksonville unresisted, 528; 630. 

Glst, Gen., at GUickaiuauga,4l7 : killed at Frank- 
lin, Ttmn.,. CSS. , 

GLhimiNG, Brig,.Gen., killed at Shiloh, 70. 
Glendale, Ya., battle of^ 161 to 163 ; extracts 
from various reports of, 162-8; Sam. Wilkeson’s ac- 

; count of retreat from, 164, 

Golding’S Farm, fight at, 160, 

Goldsboro', .N. 0., Schofield enters, 716 ; Sher- 
man arrives, 70S. 

Goldsborough, Com. L. M., with Burnside’s 
espedition, 73; ridieved from command, 76; 121. 
Gooding, Col. 0. P., encounters a Rebel force 
near Red river, 58§, 


Gooding, Gen,, taken prisoner, 220, 

Gordon, Gen. J. B., mortally wounded near 
Richmond, 574. 

Gordon, Gen. G. IL, extract from his report of 
attack on Banks’s rear-gnnrd at Winchester, 135 ; com- 
mands a brigade at Anticuuu, 206. 

Gordonsvtlle, Ya., 173; Jackson at, 176. 
Gorman, Gen. W. A., at South Mountain, 198.^ 
Govan, . Gen., at GMckamauga. 417 ; captured, 
with most of his brigade, at Jonesboro’, Ga., fth). 

Gove, Col., Mass., killed at Gaines’s Mill, 157. 
Graham, Major, his train recaptured at Phila- 
delphia, Tenn., -431. 

Geanbhey, Biug.-6en., killed at Franklin, 683. 
Grand Eoore, La., Rebels beaten near, 545. 
Grand Gulf, Miss., burned by Gen. Yhlliams, 

101; attack on, 802. 

Granger, Gen. Gordon, at CMckarnanga, 421 ; 

captures Fort Morgan, 653 : in attack on Mobile, 721. 
Grant, Gen. U. S., captures Fort Henry, 45-6 ; 
iiUTSts and ciipturcs Fort Donelson, 47 to 51 ; nioA’es 
his army to Pittsburg Landing, 68-0 : arrives on the 
battle-fleld, 63 ; his remarks on ilie lino of retreat, 65 ; 
66; 6S; his report of losses at Pittsburg Lamling, 70; 
in command of the district of West Tenncssui.‘--infoi'ms 
Rosecrans of the movements of .a las’gc Ri-bel force, 222 ; 
orders Roseonuis toattwk Irika, and sends him rGen- 
forcements, 223; he reenforces Corinth so as to- resist 
the besieging arinv under Van Ilorn, 230; his attempts 
to flank the 'Mississippi, 295; ho crosses the Big Black, 
809; chaiigi-s his point of attack on Vick-sbiirg. 800; 
directs a naval attack on the batteries of Gniml 
Gulf, 802; crosses his army near Port Gibson, 808; 
his attack, 804; his captures and loss, 304; ch.angeshis 
base of supplies, 80f; Avins the battle of Cbainpion 
Hills, 807 ; his captures and losses, SOB-rO ; full of Haines’s 
Bluff and Yazoo City, 810; his gratid assault on Vicks- 
burg a failure— he b'egius a regular siege — negotiations 
for ’surrender, captures and losses, &e., 310 to 816; 
selected for chief eomniaud in Tennessee, -432 ; is re- 
enforced by Sherman at Chattanooga, 487; drives 
Bragg froiu Lookout Momitain, Chafimiooga Yafioy, 
and Mission Ridge, 48S to 445; hi.s oflicial rejiort, 
losses on both sides, 446; is ajipointed Lieiit.-Genenil — 
his advance on Richmond, 662; his (pialHications and 
ideas, 068-4; he crosses the Enpichiti, 567 ; fights Lee 
at tho Wilderness. .567,ito 670; advances to tlie North 
Anna river, 077; his flank movement to Cold Harbor, 
679; liiAgrancl assault at Cold Harbor, 581 ; be ci'o.sses 
the Jaines river, 688; end of his caif?paigii of 1864 and 
losses, 597 ; remarks on the results of the campaign, 
598 ; letter to Butler regarding the ca|)ture of Wilming- 
ton, 712; before Pi-torsbiu-g, 729; 730; Compel;-. Leo to 
surrender, 743-4 ; visits Sherman at Raleigh, 758 ; issues 
general order congratulating tho troops 7m the end of 
the Rebellion, 758.' 

Great Rgn, Ya., Sigel figlits Rebifis at, ,I79. 
Greathouse, Brig.-Gen. Lucien, kitol near 

Atlanta, 681. 

Greeley, Horace, writes ta tlie President ou 

SlaA'cry in the War, 2,51 ; at Niagara Falhs. 664-57 
Green River, Ky., railroad conunuuieation re- 
opened to, 270. 

Green, Col., wounded at Fort Wagner, 477. 
Green, Gen., wounded at YLiuhatchis, 435. ^ 
Green, Gen. Tom, killed on Red river,' 548. 

. Gregg, Gen., taken prisoner at Faramlle, 743. 
Gregg, Gen. (Union), attacked, and 500 men 

captured from him near '.Teffcrswi, Y a., 895. 

Gregg, Bhig.-Gbn. (Rebel), wounded at Antie- 
tam, 210; aiTGeltyslnu-g, .389. 

Grenada, kliss., cavalry raids to, 615. 

Grierson, Col. B. H. (since (-Jen.), raids from 
■ Lagi'ange to Baton Rouge, 801 ; raids toward Mobile, 695, 
GRipnN. GBN., at Gaines’s Mill, 15G; at Malvern 
. Hill, 165; captures 1,500 llehels at Five Forks, 783, 
Griphth, Sergeant, 22d lotva, captures 13 
prisoners, 812. 

Grimes, Senator Jam-es W,, of Iowa, Ins bill for 
• the educatioa of colored children, 266, 
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Grovbe, Gen. 0., reoccupies Baton Rouge, 327. 
GiioVETONj Va., battle of, 183. 

CrUNBOATS, captured and destroyed by theene- 

usy on Xteil river, 560. 

Guntowk, Miss., Sturgis routed at, 621. 


■ H. ^ . 

Habeas CoE-PUS, Vallandigham’s case, 489; 

Pi-esidoiit Linooln on, 491. 

IIaukustown, ild., Lougstreet advances to, 196. 
ilAixi-'s's Blui'f, Miss., SLermaii’s feint on, 303 ; 
ciiliture of, 810. 

llAf.B, Cufj. ,i. S.. lOStli Ohio, defeats Morgan 

on VauETht’s Hill, 2S4. 

IIalleck, Uex. H. "W., allusion to, 26; 35; 58; 

Ilia iirmy occupies Corinth, Miss., 71-2; summoned to 
Wasliincfon to net !i.a Gener.-d-iii-Chirf, 72; department 
of, extended, US; his suggestions to Ge.n. McClellan, 
109-70-71 ; his comnuinie.itioiis with Qen. McClellan, 
ordering him to withdraw hi.sarmy from the Penimsiiia, 
his oi-der relating to 'fugitive slaves, 241; 
orders Bnrnsido to eoncontrate his .army on the Ten- 
nessee, 430; his apprehensions as to l{osecl■at1s’sarmy 
ut c'h.Utanoogiv, 432; Grant relieves him asCouimaii- 
der-iii-C!iief and appoints him chief of staiF, 564 
ELamiltox, Gex. S., cuoperatc-s in the attack on 
Price atlnkiu 223; his report as to Corinth, 225; with 
Sherinaii on his great inarcli, 039. 

IlAMii/rox's Batteba', at Ohistce, 531. 

Hampiun Roads, guniioat fight iu, 116 to 120. 
Hampton, Gen. Wade, Avoiuuled at Gettysburg, 

8b9; siirinises Kilpatriek nea^ Fayetteville, 706. 

Hancook, Gen. ■VTixpieli S., in battle of Wil- 

liarn.sbnrg. 125; suceeeds Gen.TKiciiardson at Antietnni, 
20s; at l'h-cderiekbburg,3t5; nt Gett\sburg,3s.0to3S7; 
woniiiiL'd. 3b7 ; commands 2d eori>s of the Army of the 
Potoni.ic. 564 ; he inareiit-.s on ( ’hanroliorss'ille, 666; 
at tile Wildi'rness. .567 to 571 ; ciiptures Gen. Johnson 
and stilt!, with 3.000 men and SO guns, at Spottsylvania, 
-^11-2; .it Cold Harbor. .5SOto5b2; north of the James, 
Stiit; his fight at Kearns’s Station, 693; advances to 
ILitch<.r’sl{vai,595. 

H iNovER, CouiiT House, Ya., figlit at, 141-2, 
Hanson, Gen. Rogbe W.fiKy. (Rebel), killed at 
stone liiver, 282. 

Haudee, G-en.’s commands a corps luidiir Bragg, 
213; commands a corps at Stone Eivor, 274; hi.s flank 
attack at Decatur, near Atlanta, (5;12; his attack at 
Joneslioro’, a failure, C;i6; evacuates Savannah, 604; 
eviieuiiies Charleston, 701. 

Hardin, Col., wounded at 2d Bull Pam, 189. 

11 ARuiNG, Col. a. G., defends Fort Douelson, 283. 
Harper's Ferrv, battle and map of, 199; 200; 

ill thi^and.s of the enemy, 203. 

^HAfCmNOTON. Col., killed at Stone River, 281. 
llAiyus, Gov. IsiiAM G., 5A 
Harris, Col., at Perry ville, 220. 
llAuitisoN’s Bar, seeno of operations, 167 ; 
vmp of McOIoilaa’s poai-tiDn, IfjS; interview between 
I’resiiUint Lincoln and Gen. MeOlellan at, 169. 
Harhisq.v, Col. M. L., defeats Cabell at Fayette- 
vilie, Ark., 448. 

Harrodsburg, Ky., Bragg abandons supplies 

'• at, 221. 

Hartsupp, BRiG.-.pEN., at South Mountain, 198; 

is wounded at Antietam, 206, 

Haetsville, Tenn., fight at, 271^ disgraceful 

surrender of Col. Moore at, 271-2. 

IT.aetsville, Mo., fight at, 447. 

H tTOii. Gen., he fails to caivy out his instruc- 
tions and is relieved from command, 175 ; commands 
King's division at thiutli Mountain, 197; is wounded, 
198; at Nashville, 6S4 

Hatcher’s Bun, Hancock advances to, 595. . 
■fl-ATTON, Gen. I!,obt. (Rebel), killed, 158. 
Hawes, Richard, appointed Rebel “ Provisional 
Governor of Kentucky,*’ 317. 


Hawkins,. O oL. R. 0., at Roanoke Island, 76 ; 79. 
Hayes, Gen. Alex., killed at the Wilderness, 669. 
Hayti recognized as a Republic, 265. 

Hazen, Gen., with Sherman ou his great march, 
6S9; storms Fort McAllister, 693. 

Hbintzelman, Gen., commands a eorp.s in Army 
of the Potomac. 103; atYorktown, 120; in battle at 
Williamsburg, 122 to 125; at Fair Oaks, 142; 145-6; 

. his report of the^ battle of Gienflale, IfS; eommanil.^i a 
corps at Malvern Hill, 165; ho ivenforces Popv’samiy, 
179; ordered to c6()]ierate with McDowell, ISl ; pres- 
ent at. Gainesville, 1S5 ; gallant conduet of Ins brigade 
at second Bull Hun, ISk 

Helena, Ark., attaick by Holmes on, 319 ; Rebels 

defeated <at, 821. 

Henderson, Ivy., seized by guerrillas, 212. 
Henderson’s Hill, La,, Gen. Warner surprises 

and captures guns and prisoners at, 587. 

Henry, Patrick, on the Slave-Trade, 

Herron, Gen. F. ,T,, routs Rebels near Fayette- 
ville, Ark., 87, 88 ; at Prairie Grove, 88 to 41 ; extraets 
from letters from, 88 ; 41 ; at V icksburg, 814 ; his Yazoo 
expedition, 318, 

Heth, Gen. (Rebel), defeated at Lewishurg, Ta., 
140 ; at Gettysburg, 380 to 387 ; wounded, 889 ; repulBeil 
at Petersburg, 7.35. 

Higginson, Col. T. W., takes Jacksonville, 449. 
Hill, Gen. A. P., his attack near Mecbanicsville, 
repulsed, 153 ; cooperates with Jaeksoii, 1 Si ; ni<ne> to 
Ilariier’s Ferry, 20(1; at Fredericksburg, 34-1; at Chan- 
cellorsville, 359 ; at Centerville, 895 ; lulled at Peters- 
burg, 78.5. 

Hill, Gen. D. H. (Rebel), at Richmond, 142 ; 
143; his attack, near Meehanicsvillo, roiml.sed, 168; 
at Malvern 11111,105; comnumds the right division at 
second Bull Pam, 188; at Smith Mountain. 19«; hi.s 
report of tlie battle, 197 ; at Gettysburg, 8S0 to 887 ; 
Foster repel.s him at Wasliingtan, 17. 0., 4S8 ; at Chlck- 
amauga, 415; at the Wilderness, 667 to 571. 

Hill, Major, 2d Indiana, defeats raiders, 271. 
Hindman, Gen. T. 0., 36; 37 ; in command at 
Prairie Grove, 38 to 41 ; retreats from Prairie Grove, 
40 ; at Ohickamauga, 422. 

Hxnkley, Col. (Rebel), killed at llartsville, 447. 
Hitohcock, Gen., bis report of strength of I'orce 
reserved for defense of Wasiiington, liiO. 

Hobson, Gen., his surrender in Kentucky, 023. 
Hoke, Gen., besieges Plymouth, X. 0., 53.3—1. 
Hollins, Com. (Rebel), 55 : in command of fleet 
at New Orleans, 84; superseded by Com. Whittle, 87. 
Holly Springs, captured by Van Dorn, 286. 
Holmes, Lt.-Gen., his failure at Helena, 321. 
Holt, Brig.-Gen. (Rebel), killed at Benton, Ark., 
by scouts under CapL Inez, 554. 

Honey Springs, Cooper defeated at, 44 9. 

Hood, Gen. John B., attempts to turn the right 

' of our army at Thoroughfare Gap, 183; conitnatids a 
division at Antietam, 200 ; at Gettysburg, 3S0 to 389 ; 
wounded at Chicknmanga, 422; leads the attack at 
Kenesaw Mountain, 629; sneeeeds Jobnsuii In com- 
mand of the Hebei army at Atlanta, 630 ; hi.s flr.st at- 
tack on Shertn.an, at Daeatur, repulsed' — losses, 681 ; he 
abandons Atlanta, C37; bis inovemcntB, 639-40; Ids 
Tennessee campaign, 677 ; ho invests Athens ( Ala- 
bam!i),677; operates on Sherman’s line ofeoimmuiica- 
tions up to Chattanooga, 678; intrenches befoiy, 
Nashville, 6TS; composition and organization of his 
■ army, 679-SO; ho atfeicka Behofield at Franklin, 681; 
his account of the battle, 683; his position at Nash- 
ville, 6S4; worsted by Thomas, at Nashville, 685; ho 
is chased out of Tennessee. 637 ; is relieved of com- 
mand at his own request, 689. 

Hooker, Gen. Joseph, in the battle ofYVilliams- 

burg, 122 to 126; extract from his report of battle, of 
Wiilianisburg, 125; advances on Kicmiiond, 149; or- 
, dored to Fair Oaks, 149 ; commands a div ision at the 
battle of Malvern Hill, 165; drives the Rebels from 
Malvern to White Oak Bwamp bridge, 170; defeats 
Ewell’s force at Bristow station, 181 ; ciioper.ates with 
the army at Gainesville ami South Momitain, 1S5 ; 197 ; 
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his frullant conduct at 2d Ball Eini,;lS9 ; at Antietam, 
Sou; sod; receives a 8«vera wound in Uie foot, and bis 
coniintintJ fissigncd to Gen. Sumner, S«t ; at Freder- 
icksbnru. 845; suecoeds Burnside in command of the 
army, 852; IjCO cotieentratus bis forces on his front, 
855; stunned at the battle of ChaneellorsvillG, 361; his 
loss, .8(M-; leorossos the Itappahannoclj, 364; is suc- 
ceeded in eorammul by Gen. Meade, 875; visits 'Wash- 
ington without leave, and is placed in arrest by Gen. 

' llalleck, 875; is transferred from the anny of the Po- 
tomao, with 11th and 12th C(«-ps, to Middle Tennessee, 
■under Grant, 433; he enrrhis Lookout Mountain, 439 ; 
advances on Gliattanooga, 441 ; Olebnrne turns on him 
at Klnggold, 445 ; defeats Lbngstreet at Wauhatehie, 
435-6; in the Atlanta campaign, 626. 

IIorEY, Oen. a. P., captures a Rebel camp, 288 ; 
wonniied at Fort Hindman, 253; good service at 
Champion Hills, 808; at Vicksburg, 312. 

HowAit]-), Gem. 0. 0., voTindecl at Pair 0akSjl4S; 
at Autiot.'im, 207; at Fredericksburg, 845; Ms corps 
routed by Jackson at Ghanceilorsville, 857; at Gettys- 
burg, 8SU to 8S7; in the Atlanta campaign, 626; with 
Slierrmtn in bis great inarch from Atlanta to Savannah, 
6S9 to 695; advaiiees on Columbia, S. 0., 700. 

Howe, Gen. A. P., at Chancellorsville, 36.3 ; his 
narrative of the pursuit of Lee, 390; his testimony in 
: relation to Gen. Moade, 402. 

Huger, Gen. (Rebel), at Seven Pines, 143; his 
position in front of Richmond, 160; is present at the 
battle of Malvern Hill, 165, 

Humphreys, Gen., at Vicksburg, 345; at Get- 
tysburg, 382 to 8S7 ; at Fnrmville, 742. 

Hunter, Gen,, his order on Slavery annulled by 
the, President, 246-7 ; be defeats W. E. Jones at Pied- 
mont, 600 ; misuaiTies at Lyncliburg, 601 ; is succeeded 
in command by Oen. Sheridan. 607.” 

Hcrleut, Gen., 59, 64 ; at Corinth, 230. 


Imbouen, Gen., captures Charlcstotro, Va., 39G. 

Immell’s Battery, at lulca, 224. 

Inbepenpence, Mo., garrison at, captured, 86. 

Indiana, Morgan’s raid into, 403. 

Indian C.uipai6ns, Sibley’s and Connor’s, 455. 

Inmanola, iron-clad, destroyed, 299. 

Indians, .‘slaveholding among the, 32 ; at Fort 
Smith, S3; in battle of Pea Ridge, 83-4. 

Indian Territory, 32-3. 

Ingraham, Capt, D. jST., his iron-clad raid from 
Charleston, 465. 

Innes, Col., 1st Michigan Engineers, his defense 
of Lavergne, 281. 

Irish Erigade, services of, 1G2 ; great loss of, 
at Fredericksburg, 845. 

Iron-Clad.s in service at Fort Sumter, 466; at 
Morris Island, 475. 

Island No. 10, assailed, 54; captured, 65-6. 

IlucA, kfiss., battle and map of, 228. 

IZETTA, Steamboat, aids in capturing raiders, 404. 


Jaoeson, Gen. Stonewall (Rebel), promotion 

of, 107-8; operations of, in West Yirginha, lOS; in 
Sbenandoab valley, 114; 115; 132 to 140; defeated at 
i Kenifctiiwn. 115; iit McDowell, 133; captures garrison 
V at Front lioyal, 133-1; moves toward Winchester, 184; 
' sirengtl) of ijis army. 134; forces Banks from Winches- 
ter, 135; iiis losses and captures iU' the Valley, 185; 
140; his reasons for fiii ling to crush Banks, 136; ex- 
tract from his report, 136; retreats up the Valley, 136-7; 
rcpulsc.s Fremont with Ewell’s corps, ISS; at Port Ee- 
puiilic, 139; his army summoned to Richmond, 140 ; 
arn;.st.s McDowell’s march, 151 ; his report of losses at 
Gaines's Mill, 157; operations near Glendale, 161 ; Mal- 
^ vcrii Hill, 165 ; his loss, 166; reenforced at Gordons- 
villc, hi' follows Gen. Kwoll, 176; attacks Crawford’s 
battei'io.s at tUilpcpper and defeats Banks at Cedar 
, Mountain, 177 ; prisoners and guns captured by, 177; 


his haaardous movement from the Rappuliannock, ISO; 
evacuates Mimas.sas, l^l ; is lu-eseiitatCd Hull Run. loT ; 
bis report, lsS-9 ; he recrosses the Potuiuiio and eap- 
tures Martiiisburg and Harper's Ferry. liht-tJUO ; col; 
commands the left wing at AnUel aiu, 2U6; ordered to 
attack the. right iviiig in Hank and rear, but declines, 
209; at Frederickaimrg, 3'14; he routs Howard’s eiU'iis 
at Ohancollor.sville, 857 ; liis death, 35i>. 

Jackson, Gen. Jas. S., killed at Perryville, 21!L 
Jackson, Gen. 0. F., killed at Fred’ksburg, K-i H 
Jackson, Cot,., 7GT,b Pa., at Fort 'Wtigiier, -17". 
Jacksonville, Fla., riitaken by Unionists, 459 ; 

Union Convention at, 4.W, 532, 

Jackson City, Miss., captured by McPlierson, 
306; Sherman drives Johnston’s army out of. 317. 
Jaensen, Major, killed before Vicksburg, 280. 
Jaaies River, scene of operations and map of, 
16S; cn).sscd by Gnont, 588 ; Sheridan baffled at bridges 
over, 72S. 

Jefferson, Ya,, Unionists routed near, 393. 
Jefferson City, Mo., Price threatens, 559. 
Jenkins, Gen., wounded at Gettysburg, 389. 
Jenkins’s Ferry, Ark., light at, 653. 

Johnson, Andrew, nominated for Yice-Presi- 

dent, 660; bis letter of aceejitance, 660; succeeds to the 
Presidency, 750; offers reward of $100,000 for arrest of 
Davis, 750. 

Johnson, Hon. Geo. W., killed at Shiloh, 70. 
Johnson, Major-Gen. Edivard, captured by 
Hancock at Spottsylvunia, 572. 

Johnson, Gen. R. W., at Cbickamauga, 413; 
ciioperates against Bragg at Lookout Mountain, Chat- 
tanooga Valfey, and Mission Ridge, 48S to 442. 
Johnson, Zaouari.ati, on the Slave-Trade, 2.83. 
Johnson’s Island, H^ako Erie, plot to seiKC, 62-k 
JOHNSONVILLB, Tenn., assaulted by Forrest. 679. 
Johnston, Gen. Joseph E., succeeds Beauregard 
in command of Army of Virginia, 112; evacuates Ma- 
nassas, 113; attacks Casey at Ji'air Oaks, 142; wounded 
at Fair Oaks, 145; his report of losses at Fair Oaks, 
14S; Shorruun drives him out of Jackson 
opposed to Siierman in Georgia, 625; orgnnization of 
army, 025; abandons Dalton and Rosaea to Slieriuan, 
026; retreats from Adainsville, 620 ; ' Kingston, 62S; 
Koncijaw Mountain, ^«); i.s superseded' by Hood, 
, C-SO-l; takes cominamt of Hood’s army, 699; attacks 
Slocum at Bentonville, 707 ; Burrenders to Sliermau, 
754. c, 

Johnston, Gen. Albert Shinet, abandons Bowl- 
ing Green, 5l; his retreat to Corinth, 62; rensous for 
leaving Kentucky, 69 ; CO ; in command at Pittsburg 
Lauding, 60; killed, 04. 

Jones, Gen. D. R., at Thoroughfare Gap, 183; 
wounded at Antietam, 206. 

Jones, Gen. Thomas K, evacuates Pensacola, 459. 
Jones, Major-Gen. Sam., atWythovilla w- 

isbnrg, 403. 

Jones, Ma,t.-Gen. J. M., witunded at Mt^vern 

Hill, 166; moves to 'Harper's Ferry, 200; ivimnded at: 
Gettysburg, SS9; killed at tlie 'Wifderness. 568. 
Jones, Col), 24th Ohio, killed at Stone PGvor, 2'81. 
Jonesboro’, operations of Sherman’s army at, (yi5. 
Journalists (Hew York) on tho Libwty of the 
Press, 495, 

. K ■ 

Kane, Et.-Col. T. L., Penn, llucktatls, wounded 

and captured, 137. 

Ke.4RNT, Gen. PriiLm, at VvGlliamsburg, 12'1; 
at Malvern 11111,165; fidvances on (■Jaiue.svillf, Isj-j; 
killed near Chantilly, ISS, 

Keaesarge, The, sinks the Alabama, 64 6, 
Keenan, Maj., killed at Ghanceilorsville, 358. 
Kemper, Bbig.-Gen., wounded at Gettysburg, HhO. 
Kenesaw Mountain, Sherman repulsed at, 629. 
Kenly, Col. J. R., surprised at Front Royal, 1 8.8. 
Kennett, Col, Luther M., chases raiders, 271. 
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E.eI'.tcgk.t, 41 ; Buell moves on Dowling Green, 

61 ; iwviision of, by Kirby Smith, 218 ; raiders captured 
from, 404; Morgan's last raid into, 623: President Un- 
coln in relation to, (ioo. 

XiTt-'.'Si’ovi x, Va.. Jackson defeated at, 114. ' 

Xkk.'siiaw, Bkig.-Gkk., at Malvern Hill. 165* 

takes Maryland Heights, 201. ’ ’ 

llEYES. Gek. K. D. commands corps in Army of 

m die Potoniae, lOS; surprised at Fair Oaks, 142 ; on the 
James river, 1.)!); at Malvern Hill, 165; retreats on 
IVasUinston. 394. 

IviLi'ATRiGK, Gi3Sk JtjDSOiT, attacks Lee’s rear- 
guaril iimh/r I’ettiaTeu*. 392-3; captures gunboats ne.ar 
Frederick .simiv. worsted by Stuart and PitzHugh 
Lee, iiilli; bis raid on Itichmoinl, 505-6; is vfounded at 
Ibosura, 020) : with Sherman in his great march, 639 to 
(ilw; ui! Vances to M ayuesboru’, 691; threatens an ad- 
ranee on Augusta, 097; skirmishes rvith^Wheeler, 697; 
siirpvised liy Wade Hampton near FayettoviUe, N. O., 

Kimbalx., Brig.-Gek., at Antietam, 208. 
Kimball, Gek. Kathast, at Franklin, Tenn., G82. 
King, Ges. Rupus, his information, 1.51 ; on Vir- 
ginia Central railroad, 1T;3 ; sends a brigade to Cedar 
Mountain, 375 ; retreats on Manassas Junction, 1S3; 
flgiits .laeksou near Gainesville, 188. 

KiNUSPOiiT, Tciiu., Gillem takes 300 prisoners 

at, 

TCiXdS'i'Ox. Tenn.. ab.andoned by Buckner, 429. 
Kiiuc. Bsnn.-GEK., drives Wheeler out of La- 
vergiii*. 291; wounded at Stone lliver, 279. 

KiRKL.-ixn. Gex., tvounded, 396. 

Knights oi' the Golden Circle, The, 19; 556. 
Knoxville, r)ccu])ietl by Kirby Smith, 213; 
BuiMiside didivors, 429; Lon^street besieges, 4S12. 

Koltes, Col., killed at seemnd Bull Run, 189. 

L. 

^rouRCHE, La., occupied by Gen, Weitzel, 104. 
fflMAE, Col. J. G., defends Secessionville, 461. 
Lamine, Mo., a. J. tSmith stopped at, 560. 
Lander, Ge^. P. W., at Blooming gap, 108; 

dentil of, 114. » 

Landrum’s Brigade at Vicksburg, 312. 
L.ingdon’s I^i.TTERY at Oliistee, 631., 

Lauman, GEN.,'afc Vicksburg, 314; .Lackson, 317. 
Latergne, G’eun., capture of, 2.80; Gen. Kirk 
drivos IVlioi'lor out of, 271; Iniics’s defense of 2S1. 
Lawler's Brigade at Vicksburg, 312. 

Lawton, Gen., at second Bull Run, 188; moves 
to Harper’s Ferry, 2a0 ; at Antietam, 296 ; wounded, 210. 
IiHiiANON. Kv., capture of, 21'2; burned by Mor- 
^ gl#!frul his raiders, 405. 

Lh Duo, Gen. Vi;:tor,, on slowness of the Army 
of the 1-otoinae, 171. 

Lee, G3.;n. A, L., on Rod river, 536 to 646. 

■[.EE, Lt,. killed tit (tiilvcston, 524. 

JiEE, (iEN. Korert E.. iit Fair 0.aks,143 ; in com- 
'*nuuid of the Rebel artny, 152; ineroses the, army of 
Virguiiii. 1.53: oil hattle of Glendale, 163; menaces 
Meillellan’s right wine, 172; his letter intercepted, 
173; on die Rappahaiinoek, 130; victoriou.s at 6aine.s- 
® vilie. or second Bull Run, ISS; his official report, 1S7 ;. 
his captures froi'S Pope, 189; his los>es, 1S9; his ad- 
vance into Maryland, 193; address to Maryland, 19:3-4; 
his geitcrul orilor, 194-5; llarper’.s Furry Ms object, 
195;* divhics hts army, 1.96; at the battle of South 
Mountain, 198; on Antietam creek, near Sharpsburg, 
291; his report of the hatlle, 219; recrosses the Poto- 
iiiae. 219; niove.s to Bunker Bill and Winchester. 
2U ; lights Burnside at Kj-edcrickslmrg, ,843 to 349; 
fights Hooker, 85.5; Sedgwick on his rear .at Chancel- 
loi'sviilc, ;!ti3; his oi'di'f. 36.5; his army on free soil, 
thlT; he enters Pennsylvania, 37i5; lights Meade at 
Gettysburg. 880 to -OsS ; retreats to the Potomac— his 
lo.ss,'S!)l; eli!ise.s Meade np to Centerville, 495; re- 
eruase,s the Rappahannock, .390; prepares to fight 


Grant, 666 ; fights Grant in tlie Wilderness, .567 to 671 ; 
at Spnttsylvania, 672-3; Cold Harbor, 689 ; defen.se of 
the massacre at Fort Pillow, 629; attack.? Warren and 
Sheridan, 781 ; notifies Davis to evacuate Richmond, 
785; crosses the Appomattox, 741 ; solicits an intei'- 
view with Grant, 744; surrenders his army, 744 ; takes 
le.ave of his army, 745. 

Lee, Gen. Fitz Hush, encounters Gregg, 303. 

Lesarevillb, B. C., transport captured near, 465. 

Lewisburg, ■7a., %bts at, 140 ; 403. 

Liberia AND Hayti recognized, 265. 

Liddell, Ool., killed at Antietam, 210. 

Liddle, Gen., at Chickamauga, 417. 

Lishteoot, Ool., Idlled at Fair Oaks, 148. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 26; 82; orders a general 
ailvance, 108; orders reorganization of tlie artiiy, 196 ; 
to McClcllnti, concerning routes of adviince to Rich- 
mond, 109; defers to McClellan's plan. 110 ; order rc- 
llovihg McClolhin from general command, 112; hi.s 
want of confidence in McClellan, 113; order as to pro- 
tection of AVa.sIiington. 129; .as to iviriidi-aw.al of R.Ien- 
ker, 129; order,? a eorp.s to remain near IVashington, 
130; to McClellan, as to (he streiiglheiiing of ills .army, 
131; sends Franklin to McClellan, 1:12 vi.sits McDow- 
ell, 136; i-eenforees AfcOlcll.an, 149 ; letter to McClenan, 
152; 168; visits the array, 169 ; his letter to MoClcllan, 
192 ; as to the Slave-Tra<ie, 240 ; as to slave coiuvahands, 
248; reply to II. Greeley's letter, 249; reply to Kinan- 
cipationisr.s, 251; hi.s proclamations of Freedom. 2.5:3; 
l)roitoscs aid to emancipatUm, 2.59; on slave coloniza- 
tion, 2.57; as to recognition of lliiyti anti Liberi.a, 265; 
on the Habeas Corpus, 490 to 492 ; 'to the Ohio Democ- 
racy, 49:3; replies to Gov. Seymour on the Draft, OOs; 
on proteeting negro soldiers, 525 ; amnestv proclairm- 
tioa of, 528; ho appoints Grant Gomnmndor-in-Chief, 
.562-8-4; allusion to Kentueky, 6.55; letter to Hedges, 
6.56; lust me.ss.age, 078 ; on Peaco negotiations. 675; hU 
second Inangnral, 676-7; thanks to Sherman, 695; at 
City Point aihd enters Richmond, 740; instructs Weit- 
zel as to Virginia (Rebel) Legislature, T4fi; issues two 
proclamations, 7-47 ; assassinated by Wilkes Booth, 7.48. 

Little Osage, Mo., fight at, 561. 

Little Rock, Ark., Steele c-fiptures, 451 ; moved 
southward from, 652; .Steele retreats to, 656. 

Loan, Gen. Ben., 35 ; 30. 

Lockivood, Gen., at Gettysburg, 380 to .3.87. 

Logan, (Gen. John A., at Port Gibson, 305 ; at 
Champion Hills, 308; at Vicksburg, 315; 816; in the 
Atlanta campaign, 0'31. 

Lomas, Col., killed at Fair Oaks, 148. 

Longstreet, Gen. J.uies, at Fair Oaks. 142-3 ; 
repulsed at Mechanicsville, 1.53 ; at Gaines’s Mill, 1.55; 
at Malvern 11111,165; his movonieiits, 160; advances 
to support .Tfickson, 1.*^; at second Bull Run, 187; re- 
enforces Hill at South Mountain, 197 ; :it Fredericks- 
burg, 844; baffied by Peck at Sulfolk, 867; tit Gettys- 
burg, 8S0-88T ; at O'hickamaviga, 422; against Biirnsldo 
in Eitst Tennessee, 4S1-2; abandons the siege of Fort 
Sanders, 432; at the ■Wilderness, 509-671. 

Lookout Mountain, carried by Hooker, 439. 

Loring, Maj.-Gen. W. W., at llio Yazou, 290. 

Loring, Col., disloyalty of, 19. 

LouisvUle Courier, The, citations from, 4 3. 

Lovejoy, Hon. Owen, on fugitive slaves, 257. 

L 0 VE.TOY, Ga., Sherman’s army at, 634. 

Lovell, Gen. Mansfield, in command at New 
Orie.ans, 8.5-95. 

Lynchburg, Va., Hunter miscarries at, 601. 

Lyndb, Maj., 19; treachery of, 20. 

Lyons, Lord, on Democratic leaders, 4S4-5-6. 

Lytle, Col., killed at Perryville, 220. 



Macon, Ga., Stoneman’s di,sastroias raid to, 63.3. 
Mappitt, J. N., commander of the Florida, 643. 
Maqiltgn, Col., at South klouutam, 198. 
Magbath, Gov., B. 0., order, s conscription, 697. 
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MiVSEtrDBE, G-BN. J. B,, at Torktown, 120; on 
sii'ge of York town, 121; abandons Torktown, 1‘2A, re^ 
jKJi't oil the Seven Days’ struggle, 159; at Malvern Hill, 
Kio; at Galveston, 853. 

M AHOTE, Geh., at Malvern Hill, 165: 

Ma.toe, Lt.-Col., 1st N. G., killed at Oluslee, 631. 
MA7CA.LL, Gen., surrenders Island Ho. 10, 55. 
Mallon. Col. James E., 42d N. T., killed, .396. . 
MiiLLORY, Col., demands fugitive slaves from 
' Gen. Butler, and is rotused, 2.SS. 

M.vlveht Hill, battle of. 164 to l(i7 : map of the 
Held. 165; losses sustained. 166; testimony in regard 
to, 106-7 ; is rotiilcen hy .Hooker, 170. 

Maxaspar Gap, Gen. Meade’s fight at, 393. 
MatavSH'iS Juxction, operations near, 119; Rebel 
attack on. 180 ; Leo tmcamps at, 213. 

M.ixici.iri/r, Geh., wminded at Franklin, 683. 
Manning, Col., wounded at Aiitietam,. 201. 
Ma.vsj’iki7>, Get. J.IC. F., killed at Antietam, 206. 
Manson, Brig. -Gen. Matilon D., defeated by 
C!ol. Pre.ston, 214; wounded and taken prisoner, 215; 
his report and losses, 215. 

M.ASiBUR.v, La., attack on Banka repulsed at, 531. 
Jf ARIETTA, Ga., taken by Sherman, 628. 
Maritimj-i Law, in relation to belligerents, 642. 
Marks’s Mill, Ark., Fagan triumphs at, 553. 
Marmmmike, Gen, M. M., defeated at Spring- 
flcUl, Mo. — repulsed at Havtsvllle — driven out of Rates- 
ville, 44T; retreuts into Arkansas, 448; defeated at 
I.ittle Boek. 4.51; beaten {iguin near Columbiiv, Ark., 
5.11 ; ftiptured by Plensiuitoh, 501. 

IL'Mitinlale, Gen. John H., at Gaines’s Mill. 
156; at Mid vmi Hill, 16.5. 

MAiiTixsBt'RO, Ta., occupied by Jack.son, 199. 
MAia’-R’s Heiouls, heroic assaults on, 345. 
Maryland, Lee’s adviince into, and proclama- 
tion, 193-4. 

Maryland nBiGHTS, held by Ford, 196; pris- 
oners and guns ciiptnred at, 202. 

Mason, J M., allusion to, .81. 

MASSAonusim'S Volunteers killed in Balti- 
more, 514. 

Mathews, Col. Stanley, routs "Wheeler, 212. 
Maury., Gen., defends Mobile, 121; his retreat 
and losses, T24. 

kl.ix Meadows, Gillcm destroys railroad at, 688. 
Mo Arthur, Gen., at Corinth," 226. 

MoCall, Gen., at Gaines’s Mill, 155 ; at Malvern 
Hill, 562 ; taken prisoner, 563. 

McCalx.um, Gen. D. C., as military siiperintond- 
eiit of railroads, 488-4. 

MoGandless, Gen. W., at Getlysburg, 382-81. 
McClellan, Gen. Geo. B., allusion to, 35; 81; 
82; inaction of, 107; fails to ojjen the Potimiae, 107; 
ordered to ndviiiieoto Hiinn.siias, lOS; urged to open tlio 
rouimne, lilS; to the President, on reorganizing Army 
of the Potomac. 108: his plan of advnii'ee, 109; to tlie 
Beoretary of War, oil tnerits of advance by Alannssus, 
on merits of Peiniisula route, lid; change of 
idiin ofiidvance — conBeipieindeltty, 110; 112; Ids esti- 
mate of Rebc'I force at Manassas, 112; command of 
restrioteil to Army of the Potoniae, 112,118; ordered 
to move l)y .sown? route, 118 ; route changed by tho corps 
e.onimaiulers, 113; ordeivs Bunks to "Manassas. 113;. 
another oliange of plan. 115; 128; at Fortre.ss Monroe, 
120; hi.sestirimte flflie.iiid force on the Peitltisiila; 120; 
delay at Torktown, 121; 122; extracts from report and 
difipatches of. on battle of Williamslnirg, 124; 125-6; 
his .advance reaebes the Obiekahominy, 127 ; his gen- 
eral plan of operations, 128; forees reti'idrcd bv, 128-9; 
plan of, agreed to by the President, 129; his estimate 
of Rebel force In Norlhcrn Virginia, 120: hisostiniato 
of Reliel force at Torktown, 130 ; remonstrates against 
dipletion of liis foret.s, 181); 181; calks for reenforee- 
Trieiit.s, 130, 131-2; fails to attack Gloucester Point, 132; 
operations of, on the Chickahomlny, and retreat to Mid- 
veni 11111,141-170 : his report of Pair Oaks, 146; 147-8; 
upportnnity lost by, after battle of Pair Oaks, 447 ; dis- 
patches from, after battle near Pair Oaks, 149 ; dispatch 


from, about McDowell’s corp.9, 150, 151 ; his dispiatelies 
to the President, 161; inaot|vity of, 151; to the AVar 
Department, about Jackson's movenieiits, 152; hia 
over-estimate of the lu-bel strength. l5!-i); dbimiele a 
to the Secretary of War, after his defeat at Gaines's 
Mill, 17)8: retre.ats to the James river. 150, 160-1; at 
Malvern 11111,106-7: his n port of ios-.es during tho 
Seven Days’ fighting, 168; asks for reenforeeiuer.ts, 
169; ordered to Acquia Creek, 170; his army at Foit- 
. ress Monroe, 171; the camses of_his failure, 172; his 
retreat to Harrisoiva Landing, 172 ; ordered towitii-«- 
draw from the Peniin-uhi. lilt); he remon.sfvateg, 
correspondence with Halleck as to rOenforeing l’o])e, 
190-2; letter of the President to, 192; Ins condnet ceii- 
snred,192; concenlr.ate.s toro.sist, Lee, 193: cro-sses the 
Potomac, 193; discovers Lee’s piaiis, 195; his move- 
ments hesitating. 196; battle of South lUonntuin, His-9 ; 
marches westward, 109; condition of his army, 202-3 ; 
fights Lee at Antietani, 205 ; statement of ids own, and 
estimate of the enemy’.s strength, 209; his losses. 209; 
his captures from tho enemy at South Mountain, 
Crampton’s Gap, and Antictam, 210: reenforced with, 
14.001) men, 2)0; .send.s Gen. Wi))iain.s to n take M.'iry- 
land Heights, 21 1; fails to prevent or punish Stuart’s 
raids into Pehnsylvania, 211 ; crosses tlie Putoimie. mnl 
advances to Wai-n-ntoii, Va., when he is relieved by 
Gen. .T>nrn.>-ide, 212; bis views on Slavu-y, 237-8; 
248-9; nomitiatioM forPresident, and platiorm, 609-70; 
deftiuteil by Lincoln, 673. 

McOlernand, 6i:n. John A., at Fort Heury, 
4r>-0; at Fort Donclson, 4S-9 ; in battle of Pittsburg 
Landing, 59 to 71; captures Fort Hindman, 293; his 
losses, 294; at Port Gilison, 804; at Champion Hills, 
307; at Vicksburg, 311; at Alexandria, lied river, ,550. 
McCook, Gen. A,B., at Perryville, 218 ; atMash- 
ville and Stone River, 273-5; at Chiekamauga, 421. 
McCown, Gen., at Stone River, 215. 

McCulloch, Gen. Ben., allvisiousto. IS: 21; 3,3; 

at battle of Pea Ridge, to 81 ; killed at, 31. , 
MoCulloch, Gen., attacks MiUiken’s Bend, ‘319, 
McDonald, Gen., killed at Hartsville, 441. 
McDowell, Gen. Irvin, to command a eoi‘p.8 in 
Army of the Potomac, lOS; retained for defen, sc; of 
"Washington, 130-1; jiosition of, during McClellan’s 
advance, 130; ordered to the Valley, to intercept 
son, 186; his testimony relative to pursuit of Jacksttf!^ 
1.37; in tho Army of Virginia. 172; he nuirclies on 
Gainesville, 181; retreats bn Manassas Junetion, 183; 
flglits at Gainesville, 185; general orfier respecting 
Slavery, 237. 

McDowell, "Va., battle at, 1.32-3. 

McEleoy,jCol., kiUed at Fort Sanrjeri?, 432, . 
McIntosh, Gen., killed at Pea Ridge, 28 ; 30. 
McKean, Gen., at Corinth, 225. 

McKee, Col., killed at Stone River, 2S1. 

MgLaws, Gen., at Llalvern Hill, 165 ; at ITarper’s 
Ferrja 200 ; attiicks M.aryland Heights. 200; at Antie- 
tnm,*207; at Chanee]lor.sVille, 303; iit GelU.sbm-g, 34) 
to 887 ; at Chickanimign, 422. 

McLean, Ma.ior, wounded at Manassias 
McLean, Col., killed at Gaintts’s iiill, 

MoKaiey, Col., killed at Fort DoneLson, ‘2S3r 
McNeil, Col. John, routs giierilltts at Kirka- 

ville, Mo., 85-6; cooiierates ngninst Prii-e, 560. 

McPherson, Gen. Jajie.s^B., at Gnrintli, 2:!(i; 
at Lamar, 2S6; triumphs at Raymond, 80.5; cnptnreffr 
Clinton and Jackstm. 806; at Cliaminim Ililk, 3u7 ; at 
Vicksburg, 312; in command ofVickslmrg, 537; oom- 
mand.s Army of Tenno.ssee under Sherman, .564; killed 
before Atlanta,, 633. 

McRae, Cart., heroic death at Vaiverde, 23. 

■ McRae, Col., at Antietam, 2(K)f 
Meade, Gen. George G., at Gaines’s Mill, 156 ; 

at Malvern Hill, 162; at South Mountain, lilS; at 
Antietani, 20r>-6; at Fredcriekabm-g, 347 ; at Chnneel- 
lorsville, 361; sncceed,s Gen. Hoolter in eommand. f)75; 
fights Lee at Gettysburg, 880-388; his caution, 889; 
holds a eouncil of war, 392 ; crosses the Potoinno and 
fights in Manassas Gap, 393 ; Lee eha.ses him up Im Cen- 
tervilla, 396; his advance to Mine Run. 899 to 462: 
advances into" tho Wildi-rnes.s, ”'7)66; at Cold Harbor, 
688; fails to hold the Weldon road, 6S7; pursues Lee, 
143. ’ ’ 
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Meagher, Beig.-Gen. T. E., at Gaines’s Mill, 

if)2; at Antietiim, 2llS; atf're<lc‘ricksbnrg, S45. 
Meghasicstille, Ya., battle of, 153 j Unionists 
•wnthdraw from, 155. 

LIisigs, M. G., Quartermaster-General, 433. . 
Memphis, Tenn., gunboat light near, 56; 51; 

sun'ondcr of to Federuls, 6T ; Gen. Grant at, 394 
IilEaEiLL, GgTj., triumphs at Hartsville, 447. 
IiiteRRiMAC, Rebel iron-clad, in. Hampton roads 
fight, 115-120 ; destruction of, 121-8. 

Merritt’S Brigade, 389; at Mvo Forks, 7,33. 
Miles, G-en., captures 600 Rebels near Peters- 
burg, pi'i. 

Miles, Col. D. S., surrenders Harper’s Ferry, 
and is killed, 201. 

Milledgeville, Ga., taken by Sherman, 690. 
Miller, Col., 81st Pa., killed at Fair Oaks, 148. 
Millikes’s Bend, 294; attack on, 319. 
MHjLIKim, Ool,, killed at Stone River, 281. 

Mill Spring, Ky, battle of, 42 ; 44. 

Milroa'. Gen. R. 11.. at McDo-well, Va., 132-3; 
at Cros-s-Keys, 138; at Great Enn— at Gaineavillo, 18S; 
abandons Winchester, 871. 

Mine Run, Ta., Gen. Meade’s advance to, 399. 
Minor Conflicts— 

Aiken, S. C.. 704. Cosby Creek, Tenn., G23. 

Allatoonn. Tenn., 009. Cumberland Gap, Tenn.,430. 

iApache I’a^s, N. M., 24. Ciynllilanii, Ky., 024 
Apnoimitrox, Va., 748. liabney’s Mill, Va., 720. 
Aransas Pass, Tex..841. Dam No.l,A'orkl!,;,Va,,112. 

Arrow Roek. Ark., 453. 1 mndridge, Tenn., 023. 

Atlmns, Aha, 078. Dei^Jonsville, V.a., 740. 

Bachelor' r. Cr'k, N. C.. 533. Decatur, Ala., 673. 

Hailey's Creek. Va.. 501 . DeeiiUJolhPUi, Va., 589. 
Batesville, Ark., -U7. lionaldsonvillo, La., 838. 

Baxter's Springs. I. T.. 4.12. Dover, 'Penn., 238. 

Eavoii Fuiivehe. Ark.. 452. Droop kloiintain, Va., 404. 
Bayou Metca. Ark., 4.51. Dublin Station, W. Va., 600. 
Bean's Station, Tenn., 623. Egypt, Miss,, 695. 

^ B*^ lliver. Idaho. 4.55. Elizabethtown, Ky., 2S3. 
Belleville, Ohio, 406. Eramitsbnrg Road, Mfl..889, 

Benton, Miss,, 696. Falling Waters, Md., 892. 

Bentonville, Arl^, 27. Faluioutli, V' 


Bermuda Hundreds. 567. 
Beverly Ford. Va.. 369. 
Beverly, W. Va., 727. 

Big Black, i\nBS.,t609. 

Big Blue, Mo,, 561. 

Big Creek, Ark., 554. 
Blakely, Ain.. 723. 

Bloody Bridge. S. 0,, 538. 
Blooming Gup. Va., lOS, 
Boonsboih'. Md.. 208. 
Boydton Road, Va., 734. 
Boylehs Creek, Ala., 718. 
Bran dy St ation. \'a., 369, 
^-rasli^WW 'ity, La„ 337. 
^Bridgeport, Ala., 72. 
BristW Station, Vji., 395. 


Fai'iuington, 'Penn., 438. 
Fi^etteville, Ark., 44.S. 

do. (Curtis’s), 561. 
Fayetteville, Ga.t'SSS. 

Fort Blunt, I. 'P., 449. 

Fort Dc Rus.sy, La., 537. 
Fort Gibson, I. T., 454 
Fort Gilmer, Va,, 593. 

Fort Gregg, Ya., 734. 

Fort llaiTison, Va., 593. 
Forts JaekKon and St. Phil- 
ip, I.a., 89. 

.Fort Macon, N. C., 79. 

Fort IVmberton, Miss., 297. 
Fort itosecrans, Tenn., 638. 
Fort SmUb. Ark., 655; 


Bueklaiid'-, Mills. Va., 896. FortStecdumn, Va.,728. 


Bushy Creeli, I, T., 33. 
Cabiii Crock, I. T., 449. 
Cache Rh-er, Ark.. 31. 
Ca:^ipbeir.s Station, 431. 
Clane Rived La., 54S. 
Cannoucheo Cr’k, Ga., 692. 
Cape Girardean, Mo.. 44S. 
'•Carnov’s Bridge, La., 338. 
Carters Creek Pike, 235. 
Chariton Rive)-, Mo,. 3.x 
Charles City Road, Va., .592. 
Oharlcstown, Tenn.. 622. 
Charlestown, Va., 890. 
Chattanooga. 'Penn., 6.8S. 
Cherbourg^ France, 046. 
Chesterfield B 


Fort Sumter (assault), 431. 

do. (bombiirdinent), 460. 
’Fort Wagner (assiuilt), 470. 
Franklin, 'Penn., 285. 

Front Roval,Va..lS4 
Gallatin, 'Tenn., 218. 
Glasgow. Mo., 560. 

Grand Gnlf, bliss., 802, 
Greensbnrg, Ky., 6S7. 
Grenndai, Miss., 615. 

Ginn Swiiiiip.N. O., 4S3. 
llarpeth Riv*, Tenn., 7S7. 
Hun'ison, Mo., 657. 
Ilarri-sonburg, Va., 137. 
lliirtsvllle, Mo., 447. 
llartsvillo, Tenn., 271. 


Clinch’s Siation, Tenn.. 283. Ilatchie. Itivcr, Miss., 280. 
Coftbeville, Miss., 286. ' Bayraarket, Ya., 182. 
Columbia, Ark., 651. . Henderson’s Hill, La., 537. 

C/ohimbu8, Ga., 719. Holly Springs, Miss., 286. 

Oongaree River, S. C., 699. Honey Hill, S. C., 696. 
Coosawhatchio, S. 0.. 468. lloii.ey Springs, L T., 449. 


Independence, Mo., SC; 5G0. Pleasant Grove. La.. 641. 
Jackson, Miss., 817. Plymouth, N. 0., 583, 

.James Lsland, S. 0.,475. Pocahontas, Ark., ,451. 

Janie.s Kiver, Va., 727. Pocot/digo, 8. (1, 4(!:1. 
Jefferson, Va., 895. Pomeroy, Ohio, 406. 

Jenkins's Ferry, Ark., 653. Poolesville. Md., .8.12. 
Jericho Ford. Ya., 577. Port Conway, V ' 


Johnsonville, Tenn., 679. 
J onesboro’, Ga., 636. 
Jonesville, Va., 598. 
Kcdly’s Ford, Va., SOa 
Kernstown, Va., 114. 
Kingsport, 'Penn., 6SS. 
Kinston, N. C., 80. 
Kirksville, Mo., 85. ' 
Knoxvi lie, Tenn., 482. 
Lavergne, Tenn., 2SI. 
Lawrence, Kansas, 450, 
Lebanon, Ky., 405. 
Lewislmrg, Va.. 140. 
Little Osage, Mo., 501. 
London, K’y., 218. 
Lovejoy’s, Ga.. 686 ; 690. 
Lynchburg, Va., 601. 
Macon, Ga., 634 ; 691. 
Manassas Gap, Va., 6(11. 


Port Gibson, Miss., 297. 
Port Republic. Va.. 189. 
I’ound Gap. Ky., 42. 

Prairie d’Aime. Ark., 552. 
Prestonburg, Ky., 42. 
Pulaski, Tenn.. 67S. 

Quaker Road. V.a„ 730. 
Rappalmnnock .Station, 894 
Eearns’s do. (Wilson), 633. 
Red Hill, Ala., 6S3. 
llesac.a, Ga., 626. 

Rivers’s Bridge, S, 0., 697. 
Rock House, W. Va., .599. 
Rocky Face Gap. Ga., 026. 
Rogersville, Tenn., 480. 
Romney, W. Va.. 852. 
Sabine Pass, La., 826; , 
Salem, Iiul, 40.5. 

Salisbury. N. O., 751, 


do. Junction, Va., 180. Saltville. Va,. 624. 


Mansnra, La., 5.51, 

Marlon, Va., OSS. 

Marks’s Mill, Ark., 558, 

Martin sbnrg, V.a.. 006. 

Ma.vsville,Mo.,37. 

McOonncllstown, Pa., 606 
McDowell, Va..l33. 

McMimiville, 'Tenn., 285. 

Memphis, 'reim., 66 ; 022. 

Middletown, Va., 870. 

Milford. Mo., 26. 

Milton, Tenn.. 284. , „ . 

Mine Exiilo-Siou, Va., 699. &t. Charles, Ark., 564. 

Mine Run, Va., 401. Stony Creek, Va., 58S. 

Mitchell’s Creek, Aia., 721, Stra.sbnrg, Va., 612. 
Montevallo, Ala., 717. 

Moorelicdd, W. V.a., 607. 

Morganzi.!, La,, 840. 

Aforristown, 'Tenn., 624. 

Mossy Creek, Tenn., 023. 

Mount Sterling. Ky.. 624. 

Mimfordsville,'Ky., 21,5. 

Murfreesboro’, 'ronn., 212. 'Pnniud Hill, Ga., 618. 
Ncwbern,N. C.,4S2. Tupelo, Miss., 622. 

New Bridge, Va., 141. Turner’s Gap, Md.. 196, 
New Creek, W. Va.. 59a Tuscumbia, Ala.. 285. 

New Hope Chnvch, 6a.,620. tTnlon City. Tenn.,, 618. 
New Madrid, Mo., 51. Upperviilc, Va., 873, 
Newnan, Gn,, 638. V’^alverde, N. M., 22. 

Newtonia, Mo., 37 ; 561. 'Wasluiigton City, 605. 
North of FannvilleiVa., 742. Washington, N..’C., 4&2. 
Okolona, Miss., (517. Wanhatchle, Tenn,, 484. 

Old Elver, La., S2a Waynesboro?, Ga., 727. 

Oldtown, Md., 607. Weldon Road,, Va., 602. 

Opelousas, La., 840. 'West Point, Ga,, 720. 

Orangeburg, S, O., 699. WMte Oak Ridge, Ga;, 446. 
Orchard Ridge, Tenn., 438. White Oalt Road, Va.. 731. 
Paducah, Ky., 61S. 'Willistoni Station, S. 0.; 704. 

Paine’s X-Roads, V.a., T40. WiiioiTr. Wharf, V.a., ,7S-1. 
Palmetto Raiicbe,, Tex., 757. Winchester, Va., 135; do., 
Parker’s X-roa(ls,'renn.,2S;l. do., 605. 

Petersburg Lines, Va., 734. 'Wise’s Forks, N. O., 716. 
PMladelplna, Tenn.._^481. Wteed Lake, Miim.. m. 


Scottsbor., , 

Sevicrsville, 'Penn., 623, 
Shelbyville, Tenn.. 409. 
Shenandoah, Va.. 0il5. 
Shepherdstown, Md., 898. 
Solemn Grove, N. 0., 705. 
Somerset Kv., 427. 
Somerville, Tenti., 616. 
South Mills, Mo., 80. 
Spring Hiil, 'I’cnn.. 284, 
Springfield, Mo.. 547. 
Springfield, W. I'a., 599 . , 


Talladega, Ala., fel. ’ 
Tebh’s Bond, Ky., 404. 
'rhoroiiglifm'e Gap, V a., ISS;. 
'Town Creek, N. C., 715... 
’illun’s, 'Va., 582. 


Knob, Mo., 

Pine Bluff, Ark., 4.53. 

Pineviilc, Mo,, 450. 

Pluqueminc, La., 333. 

Mississippi, railroads brnkeu in, Yl- 


Wythcvillc, Va., 403 ; . . 
Yazoo City, Miss., 318; 017. 
Yellow Tavtsm, Va.. 574. 
Z.ollicoffer, Torn., 283. 

Roso- 


crans in, 75; cavalry raids to Grenada, 615; di.'snltory 
expeditions between Virginia and the, 615 ; Sovy 
Smith’s failure in, 617, 

Missouri, riiocoupiod hy Rebels, 2(1 ; guerrilhi 

operations in, 26; 38 f- 6; Pope routs and drives Rebels 
into Arkansas. 26-7 ; organization of mill Ha, 85 ; Union- 
ists advance into Arkan-sas, 8,5-6 ; Sindhy’s raid into; 
453; Mm-madiikc’a raid into, 446 to 448; Quimlridrn 
raid into Woslern, 450; Cabeli's raid in, 463; Rosc- 
crans camznanda in, 558; Price’s last raid into, 557 to 
663 ; Price chased out of, 661. 

Mitghel, Gen, 0. M., at Dowling Green, Ky., 51 ; 
advance to^Rnssellville and Bridgeport, Ala., 72; his. 
energy, 72; death of, at Port Royal, 72. 
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Mitcheld, Gen. B,. B., at Perryville, 220.. 

MiTCHELLSViLiiE, Morgan’s raid on, 271. , 

Mis, Cot. S. H., liilled at Petersburg, Va., 585. . 

Mobile Bay, tlie tight in, G41 ; the outer defenses 

■ of. Cti) ; mn{» of the ikifenses of, 0.50. 

Mobile, Ala., pre])aratiou3 for attack on, 721; 
722; Maury ahatKiorts, 724., 

Monitor, arrival of the, at Portress Monroe, 118 ; 
fight of, with tlie Jilemiii.ae, IIS; 110. 

Mosocacy. Lew 'iValiaco defeated at the, 603. 

Mokuob, .foils Mayor of Mew Orleans, re- 
fuses to sitiTenfier the city, 95-C; his letters to Admi- 
ral Fan'ictut. 95-H; allusion to, 97; 9S-9; itnimsoned 
hy Gen. Butler, 100. 

Moxtoomekv, Col., at Yiekshurg, 315._ 

Montgomeuy. Ala., captured by Gen. Wilson, 719. 

Moore, Cot.. A. B., suvitrised and captured, 271. 

Moore, Cot., Sth Tenn., killed at Stone Kiver, 281. ' 

Moobe, Col. 0. H., worsted by Morgan, 405. 

MoiifiAN, Gex. John IT., 312; 271; his raid, 
282; is deputed at Vancht's Hill, 284; . raid into Indi- 
aiui and OMo, 4(1,5-, Ms cajAure and escape, 407; is 
killed in East Tennessee, 40S. 

Morgan, Gen. Geo. Y'"., abandons Cumberland 
Gap. 214 ; at sUigo of Yiekshurg, 289 ; at capture of Fort 
Iliudraan, 208. 

Morgan, Major, charges at Pleasant Hill, 543. 

Morganzia, La., surprised by the Rebels, 340, 

Morrell, Gen., engaged at Gaines’s Mill, 165. 

Morris .Island, Gen. Strong estabri.shed at, 475; 

. failure to blow tii> the “Hew Ironsides” at, 4S2. 

Morris, Gen. L. 0., killed at Cold Harbor, 582. 

Morris, Gen. IY, 1L, at the YBlderness, 571. 

Morton’s Engineers, at Stone River, 275. 

, Moseby, Col. John S., his movements, 727. 

Mosquito Inlet, naval expedition to, 459. 

Mound City, gunboat, boiler exploded, 57. 

Mower, Gen., at Corinth, 226; at Vicksburg, 
Sll ; at Pl.-Iis;uit Hill, 64.5 ; in Mi.ssouri, 659. 

Mulligan, Col., lotli Ga., IdUed at Anti6tam,210. 

Mulligan, Gen. (Union), killed, 606. 

JtiTMPORD, Wjl B., hanged at N. Orleans, 100-1. 

MUNPORD.^VILLE. Ky., fight at, 215. 

Munroe. Ool., charges at Fayetteville, Ark., 448. 

Murereeseouo’, Toiin., capture of, 212. 

Murphy, Col. R. C., 8tli \V’i.s., abandons luka, 
222 ; surrenders Holly Sjirings, 287 ; Is tvashiered, 287, 


H. 

Maglee. Gen. II. M., at Seven Pines, 142-4; 
wounded, 148. 

Masiiviiae, Tonn., oeeupied by Unionists, 53; 
rsIMiad re(ipi'ii<-<l to, 270; stores acemuulated at, 272 ; 
battle of, (ic-.l ; losses and eaptiires. (iSti. 

Hassax; Lsland, focus of blockade runners, G43. 

Natchez, Miss., surrenders, 104. 

N.vnoKAL Ticnr — Currency depreciation, 663-4. 

National Finances, Gov. Cha.se on the, 661, 

National Unio.n Party, Platform of, 1864, 659. 

Neoley, Gen. J. S,, at Stone River, 274. 

Negro SoLltiioiis, in the Revolutionary war, 511; 
(.'oiiL'i-esifl siihjoets negroPK to eoiiseription, 519; u.se of, 
in aid of the Rebellion, 521 : 622 ; the Confederates orf 
niTuiiiA 622-. PresifR'iit Lincoln on protecting, 02.5; 
prnurt ss in raising, 527 : Bancroft’s history on, 511-12; 
Hr. Franklin on. 51,"; KingGeorge employ's, 5L3; Jaefc- 
Min's use of, at Hew Orleans, 51-1; Gen. Ilunter, Mr. 
yVicklilR) of Ivy,, and Secretary Stiinton on, 515-10; 
Gen. I’help.s on, 517 1 Gen, Butler in response, on. 51.8; 
Guv. Andrew of Mass, raises three regiments of, 520; 
they demnud full pay, 520; Congres-s sanctions the 
clniiri of the, 521; hnpressnient of by the Confederate 
Govormneiit, 522; progress in raising, D-zC-tf. 

Neill, Gen., at Chancellorsville, 363. 


Nelson, Gen,, wounded at Rielmiond, 214. 
Newbern, N. C., taken by Burnei'lo, 76. 

New Hampshire, State Election of, ’03. 4 86. 

New Hope Church, occupied by Sherman, 638. 
NewM-ADRED, Mo., invested, 54; and taken. 54-5. 
Neav Mexico, loyalty of regulars in, 19; sntlcr- 
ings of, 20; actio'n of her Leaisl.’itnre witli reiriird to 
Slavery, 20-21 ; home guard orgauir.ed, 21 : t 'anhy or- 
g.anises xnilitin, 21 ; llcbols defeated near Fort Graitr^ 
21; Canlw occupies frontier po.sts. 22 ; Rebels ndvanco 
to Fort Crai", 22; Santa Pd. 24; fight at Apache I’ass, 
24; Rebels abiindon tlie Territory, z, 5. 

New Orleans, Gen. Butler’s expedition against, 

81 to 106; importance of, to the Coiiledei'iic}-, 85: map 
of approaches to, 86 ; defenses of 8f siJ-St ; tiitadc uu 
and pa.ss.age of forts below. SS-94; lie.stniction oi'pro]»- 
erty at, 94; occupation of liy Admiral Fiirr.tsut. !i5-(i; 
occupation of, by Gen. Biitler, 97-101, 106 ; elects 
Union members iif Congress, 10,5. 

Veto Orleans Picayrme, citation from, relative to 

defenses of Hew Orleans, 84. 

Newport News, reached by Porter’.s corps, I7l. 
Newton, Gen., at Gaines’s Mill, 15G ; is relieved, 
504. 

New York City, fired by eraissarie.8, 611. 

New York Riots of 1863, account of, 503-7. 
New York St.ate Election of 1862, 484. 
Niagara, U. S. frigate, takes the Georgia, 646. 
Niagara, .Peace overture.^ at, 665. 

Norfolk, Ya., capture of, 127-8. 

North Anna river, Grant advances totlie, 577. 
North Carolina, Burnskle’s operations in, 73-81. 

.* 0 . 

O’Brien, Col., killed in New York by rioters, 506. 
O’Connor, Col., 2d 'Wise., killed at second Bull 
Emi, 189. 

Ohio, Gen. Buell commands the Army of the, 212. 
Ohio, Morgan’s raid into, 405 ; Ohio I)emocr«Wiy 
vs. President Lincoln, 493. 

Oliver, Col., at the siege of Corinth, 225. 
Olusteb, Fl.a., Gen. T. Seymour defeated at. 531. 
Opdycke, Gen., his hefoism at Franklin, 632. 
Opequan, Ya., Sheridan’s victory at, 606. 

Ord, Gen: Edward 0. C., at luka, ^23; at Yicks- 

biirg, 315 ; at Petersburg, 734. 

“ Order op American Knights,” their organiza- 

tion and designs, 650. 

Oreto, or Florida, a Echol corsair, 013. 

O’Rorke, Col., killed at Gettysburg, 388. 
OsTERHAUS, Gen. P. J., at tlio capture of Port 
, irindmaii, 29,8 ; at Vioksimrg, 312; with Slu^m (ui 
his great march from Ai.kmta to Suviimiah. (i>r®il(>ii95,^ 

Ox Hill, Ya., Jackson strikcis Rmio at. l88. 

P. 

Paine, Col. Halbert’ E* 4th refuses to 

expel colored refiigoes from his cjiniii, 24.5. 

Palmer, Gen. John M., at Stone Ibifcr, 277 ; 
at Ghickamauga, 410-17. 

P.AIMERSTON, Lqrd, his Opinion of Gen. B\itler’.s . 
order Ho. 28, 100. 

Parke, Gen. John G., 73; ill attack on New- 
bern, 7S; invests Fort Macon, 79 ; at Vicksburg, 814; 
carries Eebel*tvorks at Pet.ersburg. 731 

Parker, Joel, cho.scn Gov. of New Jersey, 2.54. 
Parsons, Gen. M., killed at Pleasant llilC 544. 
Patton, Col. G. S., at 'W’ytheville and Lewis- 
bmg, Vtt., 403 ; 404. 

Paul, Brig -Gen., wounded at Gettyslinrg, 388. 
Payne, Col., 2d La., wounded at Port Ifmisou. 

333. ' 

Pea Eldge, battle of,. 27 to 32 ; losses ai, 31. 
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PiTi-Ci? Ni:i;oTiATinxs in TTampfeoti roads, 6t5. 

Peace Overi'UEEs at Niagara and Eichiaond, 

PEi'iC, Johx J., repels Longstreet at Suf- 
folk, Va.. yCT. 

pEfiRAM, Gen., routed by Gillmore near Somer- 
set, Ky., 127 ; wuumted at the Wilderness. 668: killed 
at DaVmoy’s IvUll. Va.. 720. 

pELni'/.i;, .M 'i.unt, set oiely wounded, I'll. 

pE.MuriiTON, Gi'n. .ToiiN C., defeated at Cham- 
pion Hills, .‘iUi; his defense auil surrender ofVieks- 
Imra-, :5UI-10. 

Pender, BiiKk-GEN., at second Bnll Pun, 189; 
wouudud mortally at Gettysburg, 880 ; 3Si; 8S9. 

Pennsylvania RE.SERVES,at Gaines’s Mill, 157; 
in White Oak Svainp, 101--2 ; at second Bull Eun, 1S9. 

Pennsylvania, invaded by Lue, 393. 

Pensacola, retaken by Union forces, 459. 

Perozbl, Col., loth Iowa, repulses Rebels at 
Iuk:i,‘2'24. ' 

PER.fiYViLLE, Ky., battle and map of, 219; 

Pe TERSE URO. Ya., Leo’.s retreat from, 739. 

PETTKiUEvr. Brki.-Gen., wou tided at Gettysburg, 
889 ; killed at Utlllng Waters, 893. 

Phelps, Gen. J. lY., occupies Ship Island, SI ; 
i.'^.sucs procluination in regard to Slavery, 82; on negro 
soldiership, 617. 

PiirLADELPHiA, East Tenn., fight at, 431. 

PuiLLii>s, < ’OL., killed at Donaldsonville, La., 338. 

Phillips, (.Iol. W. A., routs raiders under Stand- 
waiie and liuantroll, at Fort Gibson, 454. 

PiiiLLD’S, Gen., charges at the Little Osage, 561. 

Puncifi'T, Gen., at Gottvialtnrg, 380 to 387 ; as- 
saults at; BacliGor’s cre.-k, 5:33. 

PruECE. li’RANKLiN. Ex-Frest., on the War, 496-9. 

Pike, (Gen, Aieert, commands Indians at Pea 
Ilidgo, 27-Sli. 

Pillow, Gen. Gideon J., atPortDonelson, 47-51. 

•S^NEViLLE, Mo., fight b}' Col. Catherwood at, 450. 

Pittsburg L.inding, Tenn., battle of, 58 to 71; 

positions of iriilcui forces, 59 : no intrenchments, 69-60 ; 
tile llebel '►ittacic ; Prentiss’s division routed, 61-2; 
Me(;ik'ra«nd wwvstcd. 68 ; ^kcbels repulsed by Webster’s 
artiili-ry, fFt-O; Riudl arrives, 67; second day’s battle, 
67,68-9: exyacts from Biieil’s report, ^patches 
from Beauri”'!ird, 66; 70; extracts from his report, 60; 
67; 69; 70; losses sustained, 70; remarks of “An Im- 
pre.ssed New Yorker,” 60,69, Tl. 

Pleasant Grove, La., Gen. Emory stops the 
Itcboks at, 541. 

Pleasant Hilt., Lu., Banks’s battle at, 643-4. 

Ple.\5ANTon, Gen. A., at South Mormtain, 196 ; 
i iglLts and, wims, 208: liglits with Stuart, 869; at Get- 
|glP!u-g. :is9: at I'hiineeilorsville. 858; successful on 
tile Uupidaii, 394; his operations ill Missouri, 559. 

PS'f. MOUTH, .K. (7, Wo.ssulls besieged by Hoke in, 

PoroTAi.iGO, S. 0., nglii, at, 403. 

Poe, Gai"!'.. ihigiimeil, dclbnds Knoxville against 

"* Longstret t, 482. 

POLHiNAC, I'ltiNCE, bcaLoii by A. J. Smith, 551. 

Political Mutations and Results in 1864, 654, 

Political or Civil History op 1863, 484. 

I’OLK, JjBONn.'Atf, Bishop and Maj.-Oen., aban- 
dons Colnmlin.s. Ky., 54; allusion to, 60; at Stone' 
r.ivor. 276; iir Ohiekamauga, 415; Kenesaw Moun- 
tain. 629 ; killed, 629. 

Pollard, Edw.ird A., on battle of Pea Ridge, 

89; 81; on Imbau.s at. ii t ; on brittle of Prairie Grove, 
4J ; on capture of Jdirt Donclson, 51 ; on mob at Nash- 
ville, .Vi; on desD'uclion of property at New Orleans 
by Hobels, 94; on evacnat.lon of Manassas, 1T2; on 
jilokson's foree in tlie Valley. 114; on Rebel strength 
.<it Y oiikiown, 1-26; on burning of Columbia, S, C., 701 ; 
on burning of Charleston, 702; on the evacuation of 
Eichniond, 735. , - . , 


Pope, Gen. John, in Missom’l, 26; flanks Island 

No. 10, 54-5; captures New Madrid and Island No. 10, 
55; 66; joins Hallecfc in Mississippi, 71; pursues 
Beauregard, 73 ; important letter intercepted by, 171 ; 
commands the Army of Virginia, 172; address to the 
Army, 173 ; makes a diversion in favor of McOieilan, 
178; at Culpepper, 177 ; calls for reenforcomente, 17S; 
his headquarters surprised, l7S ; moves toward Cen- 
terville, 1S3; his plans to overwhelm Jackson, ISS; 
tries to turn Jackson’s flank, 183; his report of the 
battle of second Bnll Hun, 185-6; appeals for rations, 
&e., 1S6; defeated at Gainesville by Lee and Jack.son, 
1S7 ; his retreat, ISS ; his disasters, 1 89-06 ; on the 
causes of his defeat, 193 ; is succeeded by Gen. McClel- 
lan, 189. 

Port Conway, Ya., Kilpatrick crosses at, .194. 
Port Gibson, Miss., Grant crosse,s near, 303; 

battle of, 305. 

Port Hudson, La., passed by Parragut, 329; 

Banka invests, 381 ; assaults, 83S-5 ; suiTeutiered, BS8. 
Port Republic, Ya., fights neaiy 137; 1.39. 
Porter, Gol. P. A#, killed at Cold Harbor, 582. 
Porter, Col. (Rebel), killed at Hartevillo, 447, 
Porter, Gen. Fitz John, defeats Rebels at 
Hanover 0. H., 141-3; eorninands at Gaines’s Mill, 
155-7; at Malvern Hill, 165; at Gainesville, 183-8-5-6; 
at Antietam, 20S. 

Porter, Admiral D. B., in attack on defenses 

of New Orleans, 83 ; 89 ; 97 ; at Vicksburg, 101 ; on the 
Mississippi, 102; 104; passes the butteries of Vicks- 
burg, 801; attacks Grand Gulf, 802; sends gunboats up 
the Tazoo, 810; occupies Pensacola, 459; captures 
Pert de Hussy, 537 ; liis fleet working down Red river, 
547-8; his estimate of losses— both sides— on the Red 
river, 543; resumes the guard of the Mississippi, 5.51 ; 
his cotton transactions in Ale.vandria censiu-ed, 551-3 ; 
at Wilmington, N. 0., 709. 

Posey, Gen, (Rebel), killed at Centorvifle, 396. 
Post, Col., wounded at Kashvitle, 686. 

Post op Arkansas, taken by McOlernand, 293. 
Post’s Brigade, at NashviUe, Term., 686. 
POTOMAO, scene of operations and importance of 
the, 171; the enemy’s do-signs on the. IbO; rCoro.5Sed 
by Jackson, 199 ; Lee’s retreat to the, 891. 

Potter, Hon. Elisha R., of R. I., on the War 

as affecting Slavery, 256. 

Prairie d’Annb, Steele’s battle at, 652. 

Prairie Grove, Ark., battle at, 38-41. 

Preble, Com'r Geo. H., deceived and disgusted, 

(>48. 

Prentiss, Gen. Beni. M., 59 ; surprised at Pitts- 
burg Landing, 61; captured, C'2; allusions to, 64; 70; 
71 ; defends Helena, 820-21. 

Presidential Canvass op 1864— its results, 
654. 

Presidential Election, account of the, 671-2. 
Preston, Col., defeats Union levies under Gen. 

Manson, at Eichmond, Ky., 314; at Ohickamanga, 422. 
Pkiob, Gen. Sterling, 2(5 ; abandons Missouri, 
27; at Pea Ridge, 2S; wounded,.!! ; alludcm to. 85; 07; 
attacked by Rosecrans, 233-325 ; unites with Van Diirn, 
225; his charge at Oarintli, 2'27-0 ; at Priiirie d’Annu, 
,523; his last 'Missouri raid, 557; threatens Jefferson 
City, 659; chased out of Mi.s.souri, 0(il. 

Prince, Gen., taken prisoner, 179. 

Prisoners, exchanged, 272; retaliation, 52.5. 
Pritchard, Lt.-Ool., captures Jelf. Davis, 7 of.. 
PEOOL. 4 M. 4 .TION, of Leo to Marylainl, Itf’-d; of 
. Gen. Premont, modified by order of tin; Prii.sideiit, 2!>9 ; 
of (Jen. Sherman to tlio people of Soutli Caruliua. 210 j 
of Gen. Burnside and Com. Coldsijoroiigh lo tliose of 
Roanoke Island, 241; of I’rosideut iaaeolu l•manripa- 
. ting slaves, 253-5; of Gen. Dix, to the imoylc of Vir- 
ginia east of Chesapeake hay, 241. 

Proctor’s Creek, Ga., fight near, 634. 

Pryor, Brig.-Gen. Roger A., on the battle of 
Glendale, 663. 

PULASNI, siege and capture of fort, 457. 
PuMPKiNViNE Creek:, Ga., fight at, 628. 
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a. . . 

QtTAPvLBS, G-33N., wounded at Pranldin, Tonn., 683. 
Queen op the West, runs tlie Vicksburg bat- 

tci-kvH, 298. ■ 

Quinsy’s Division, at Champion Hills, SOS; at 

Yickshm-g, 812. 

s. 

Raccoon Roup, Va., Rebels crossing at, 115. 
Eaips, of J. K. B. Stuart, around McClellan’s 
avrny, 150; into Puniisylvaniii, 21.1; of Carter anil 
Wheelflr, 283; of Streisht and rJodsre in Georgia, 285 ; 
of atone’man, in Vinrinia, 3fi5; of Porrost arid John 
Morgan, 2T0; of Grierson, SOl-2; of Green, 338; of 
Stiidrt across (;ho Ibippabannock, 352; of Morgan into 
Indiana and Oldo, ‘li>5 ; of VYlaader into East Teh nesseo, 
433; of Shedby into Mja.sonri. 4.53; of Jlebel iron-cl.Kls 
from Charleston, ‘l(i5 ; on the Satn Gaty, 44T; of Mar- 
inaduke in Miswoiiri. 44(:>-8 ; of Cottbc at Fineville, 450 ; 
ofQu,anlrell lo Lawn-neo, 4.50 ; of Oahell in the Indian 
Territory and Missouri. 4.5-3 ; Price’s last into Missouri, 
55T ; of Kilpatrick aud liahlgrou near iliehinond, 6(1,5 ; 
of Wilson and Kants to Bnrksville, 661 ; cavalry raid 
to Grenada, Miss,, (llu ; Morcran’s last into Kentucky, 
62.3 ; of Stoneman lo hraeon. G.33 ; Davidson’s and Grier- 
son’s, 695-0; Dana’s raid in North Alabama, 096; of 
Wilson through Oofitral Alabama, 717; of Shoridan to 
Oliarlottesvillo aud the James, 737 ; 

Rains, Gen. James E.,lalledatStonoRiver,2S2, 
Ram Albem.iri/E, clestruotipu of the, 536. 
Ramseur, Cop., 49th E. C., wounded at Malvern 
Hill, 166. i 

R.:UISEUR, Gen., killed at Cedar Creek, 616. 
Randolph, Edmund, on the Slave-Trade, 233. 
Ransom’sBrigadr, atthe siege ofVicksburg, 311. 
Ransom, Gen., ■wounded at Sabine Cross-roads, 
6S9. 

EANSOir, OoL., 35th H. C., wounded at Malvern 
Hill, 166. 

Eapidan, Rebels crossing tho, 111 ; guarded by 
Gen. Buford, 17,5; Union troofis cross the, 394 ; opera- 
tions on the, 898 to 402; Grant erosse.s tho, 567. 
R-APPAnANNOOK, The, Rebel batteries across, 179; 
crossed by Jackson. ISO; Loe’s operations on the, 844; 
Eussell’s assault at the station, 397 ; Gens. Mende ana 
Buford cro«3 the, S94 ; ruUroad destroyed by the Itehels 
rSbuilt, 398. 

Ray.mond, Mis.s., McRher.son’.g battle at, 305. 
Ebaoan, -John H., captured at Irwinsville, 756. 
Reams’S Station, Hancock’s fight at, 693. 

Red River, rescue of gunboats on the, 549 ; 550 ; 
capture and dosrruction oftninsports on tbo,5.50; suc- 
cessful Bobol attack beloiv Alo.vandria on the, 65(>. 
Reid, S. C., on the battle of Chickamauga, 424. 
Renohkb, Gov. Aeiiaiiam, of New Mexico, 21. 
Reno, Gen. JEri.su L., with Burnside, 73 ; in at- 
tack on Ncu-hern, 78; ox-po<Ution of, to EliKubeth City, 
79-.80; reeJil'orces Gen. Pope, 17,8; cooperates 'with 
Gen. Sigel, 179; is present, at Gmne.sville, 183; covers 
the retreat at Bccoiid Bull Hun, 187; killed at South 
Mountain, 193. 

Resaca, Ga., aluuidoncd by Johnston, 626. 
Eeveke, Col., Mass., killed at Gotty.sburg, 388, 
Rby.nolds, Gen. John P., at Gaines’s Mill, 156; 
taken prisoner, 157 ; at Giiinc.svillc, 183 ; at secimd 
Bull Run, ls9; at Krcdcricksburg, 347; killed at Get- 
tysburg. 877. 

Ruodb Island, Btato ISloctiou of, 1863, 486. 
Rhodes, Gen., at Boiitli Mountain, 196; is 
■vvounded at Antictnin, 210 ; at Gettyshui-g, 8S0 to SST ; 
- atthe Wilderness, 56,8-71. 

Rick, Ehig.-Gen. J. C., attacked by Kirby Smith. 

lit -lonldn.s’.s ferry, 503-4; killed at the Wilderness, 571. 
RionARD.3, Col., 20th Hi., killed at Raymond, 
Miss., 805. 

RioHARnsoN, Gen. Israel B., at Malvern Hill, 
165; at South Mountain, 198; at Antietam, 207 f killed. 


Richmond, Ky., Kirby Smith routs Manson and 

then Nelson at, 216. 

Richmond, Va., siege of, raised. 168: opemtions 
near, 173 ; demonstration made on, 394 ; Grant advanees 
on, 562; raid on, 666-6; Butka- menaces, 675; Fence 
overtures .at, 665; fall ot\ 724; naval oj>.!*i\'ition.s ag-ninst, 
736; evacuated and burned, 738; occupied by Union 
forces, 183. 

Eichniond Whig, The, citation froru, 30. 

Ricketts, Gen., advances to ('’ulpcppcr, 175; is 
driven back by Longstreet nce.r Hopewell Gap, l'-3; at 
South Mountain, 197 ; at Antiutam, 2(!,5. 

Biker, Col. J. L., killed at Fair Oaks, 14, S. 

Ring, Maj., charges at Stone River, 274. 

Riots op 1863 in New York, 5u:;-7. 

Riplet, BbiG.-Gen., at Soutli Muimtain, 190; 

at Antietem, 206 ; is wounded, 210. 

Rippby, Col., 61st Pa., Idlled at Pair Oaks, 148. 
Roanoke Island, Burnside’s attack on, 74-6. 
Rokeets, Col. B. S. [afterward Gen.], refuses 

to become a traitor, 19. 

Robeets, Col., 42d III, captures raider.s, 27 1 ; 
killed at Stone River, 274. 

Robeetson, Gen„ at G-aines’s Mill, 156. 

Rodgers, Com. John, attacks Dre-wry’s Bluff, 

140-1 ; deals with a British blockade-runner, 472-3. 

Rodman, Gen. I. P., killed at Autietam, 209. 
Rogeus, Com’e Geo, W,, killed at the assault on 

1 Port Wagner, 473. 

Rogeesville, Ky., Manson figlits Kirby Smith 

near, 214. 

Rosecrans, Gen. Wm. S., succeeds Buell in com- 
mand of the Army of the Ohio, 222 ; he attacks Price’s 
army at luka, and forces Mm to retreat, 223-5 ; defeats 
Van Dorn at Corinth, 22.VJ ; Ms winter campaign, 270; 
moves against Bragg to^tone liiver, 278; after four 
days’ hard flghting,' Bragg retreats, 280 ; the nnmbers 
engaged and losses, 2S0-2; commences his Chattanooga 
campaign, 404 ; advances to Shelby ville, 409 ; c.aptures 
from Bragg, 410 ; concentrates his'force.s, 41.3; opening 
of the battle of the Chickamauga, 415; the fight of 
Sept, 19th, 417 ; his dispositions for the 20tli, 419 ; 425 
his order making over command to Gen. Thomas, 427 ; 
482; beyond the Mississippi in ’('4,636; appointed to 
the command of tho department of Misswiri, .550; ar- 
rests conspirators, 550; rai|*,i8 ten regiments and puts 
down an outbreak, 657 ; his official report, 65S ; his es- 
timate of Price’s force in Missouri, 662. 

Ross, Brig.-&^en. I«. P., fails to reach^the Yazoo, 

via the Yazoo Pass and Tallahatchie, 297. 

Rousseau, Gen. Lovell H., at Perry ville, 218; 

at Stone Kiver, 274; In the Atlanta eainiialgn, 681. 
Rowan, Com., succeeds Goldsborough in com- 
mand of Burnside’s fleet, and destroys Rebel gun- 
boats, 76. 

Rowan, Oapt. (Navy), at Port IVagnor, 

Royalists of ’75 appealing Lo .slave.s for li^, 

Royall, Oapt., 5th U. S. cavalry, attacked Iw 

Stuart, 150. 

Rtjepin, Col., 1st N. C., killed at CeuLerville, .306. 
Russell, Gen. D. a., assaults and carries Rap- ^ 
piihannock station, 897; charKcs at the Yf ilik‘ruebs, 
571 ; is killed at the Opeciuan, 610. ‘ ' 

■ s. ■ ■ 

Sabine Cross-Road.*?, La., Unionn-out at, .5:?9. 
Sabine Pass, La., Gen. Franklin’s failure at, 339. 
Salomon, Gen., tO; at Prairie Grove, 39. 
Sanboen, Buig-Gen., at luka, 224; chases Price 
In Westeip Misaonvi, 561. 

Saunders, Gen. W. S., of Ky., is killed at Knox- 
ville, 482. 

Saunders, Col. H. S., in East Temies.se6, 428, 
Satage’s Station, Va., fight at, IGO. 

■ Savannah, 6a., abandoned by Hardee to Sher- 
man, 695, 
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Scam?;, DaiG.-G-ux,, grounded at Gettysburg, 389. 

SuA.’'.!.Mo;<, C'nr.., Ohio, defeated non r Bull Run, 181. 

SoAiLMO.v, OiJN'., captured iu West Yirginm, 599. 

ScHE,\'Civ, a1.\j."G.bn’. Eoubrt (J., joins Milroy at 
MoDuvren, Va.,. 183; at Cross-Keys, 183; at Gaines- 
-vvoimdod at srwjrul Bull lliin, 189. 

ScHOFiELiJ. Gen. John M., orgauizoa Missouri 
iiiilitia. .85; 88; ST; snecwil.s Geii.'Giirtis, 447 ; in tlie 
'** Atlanta oauijiaiaiii, 02(5; liRlita Hood at Franklin, Tenn.; 
CSl-3; at Huslu-ille, 085; captures Wilmington, 716. 

SoiiUTiz, Gex.Oaul, fit Gaiuosville, 183: atChan- 
cellorsvinc, o57 ; at Wauliatchie, 436. 

Sco'i'T, Ge.v. WiNFiEid-), consulted by Pope, 172: 
Ml’. Potter on hia strategy, 256. 

Scott, Col. J. S., routs Union cavalry, 213. 

Seoessionvillb, S. 0., Gen. Wright repulsed in. 
an attack on, 461. 

Sedgwick, Gek. John, at Malvern Hill, 1G5; 

at Antii'tam, 207; thrice badly wonmled, 807; carries 
Miirye's lleiglits, and assails Leo’s resir at Chancollor.s- 
ville, 863; at Gettysburg, 830-7: crosses the Kanidaa, 
560 ; killed in the Wilderness, 567-71. 

Selma, Ala., captured by Gen. Wilson, 719. 

Semmes, Gen., killed at'Gettysburg, 389. . 

Semmes, O apt. Haphael, of the Alabama, 643. 

Seven Days’ B.vttles before Richmond, 153-69. 

Seven Pines (or Pair Oaks), battle of, 141 to 
149 ; losses sustained at, 143. 

Seivard, Hon. William H., on the Slave-Trade, 

237 ; murderously assaulted by lAayne, 750. 

Seymour, Gen. Truman, at Gaines’s Mill, 156; 

succeeds Gen. McCall, 163 ; commands at South Mouu- 
t-nin, 193; operates in Florida, .629; defeated atOlus- 
tee, .581 ; captured at the Wiiilcrness, 569. 

Seymour, Horatio. electectGov. of NewTork, 
2.54; on the crisis, 499-.6l)0 ; addresses New York riot- 
ers, .506; urges the President to suspend drafting, 607. 

Shaoklepord, Gen., routed at Jonesboro’, Tenn., 
by W. E. Jonas, 480. . . 

SiABEPBE, OoL., killed at Stone River, 274. 

SharpsbijrG, near Antietara, fighting around, 2 OS. 

Shaw, Col. Robert G., 54th Mass., killed at E’ort 
Wagner, 47T.«» 

Shelby, Gen., raids into Missouri, 453; is worst- 
ed by Carr near St Charles, 654; captures most of the 
Wth'lliinois, §p5; pursues Ewing, 553, ^ 

Shelbyville (or Tullalioma), position of Bragg’s 
army, 404; Itosecrans advances to, 410. 

Shenandoah, V alley of the, scene of operation.^, 
170; .Sisrel’s rnoA'etnents In the. 179; enemy moving 
up the Valley of the, ISO ; Slieridaii (levastatC'S, Oil. 

Shepheih), Col., badly cut up at Stone River, 276. 

Shepheudstown, Ya., a fight at, 393, 

Siij?' 7 l!#v. Gen.G. F., Governor of Richmond, 738, 
^Sheridan, Gen. liiriLiP IL, at PeiTyvillo, 218; 
pifllu'S the oneiiiy toNidonsville, 271 ; at Stone River, 
274; skinuishcs with Forrest and Van Horn, 234: at 
Chickairuiuga, 421; at Mission Ridge, 438-442: at the 
Wilderness and Spottsyh^ania, 574; raids to Richmond, 
X)74; succeeds Gen. Hunter, 707; defe.ats Early at the 
Opeouan, 609; devastates tlie. V.'illey, Oil; defeats 
ihirlv Ilf Cedar Creek, 618-14; routs Early at Waynea- 
boro"', 727; attacked by Lee at Five Forks, 781 ; rtdioves 
Warren from comitiaiid, 78;1 ; rontn Pickett at Five 
* Forks, 733 ; heads off Leo’s army, 741 ; at How Orleans, 
758., 

Sherman, Gen. T. Yh, issues a proelainaliion to 
the peorde of South Carolina, 210; h.« taken posses- 
sion of Edisto Island, 460. 

Sherman, Gen. Wm. T., 5-4; 58; at Pittsburg 
Landing, 61-69 ; assails the Yazoo Bluff’s, in-ar Vicks- 
bun»' 291: at the. capture of Fort Hinduiim, 203; feints 
on Haines’s Bluff', .393; at tlie as.sinilt on Vickshiirg, 
310 : drives Johnston out of Jarksou, Miss., .‘ill ; rten- 
forr'e.s Crant at C'hattanooga. 437 ; his advance chucked, 
441 ; ciht\)enti,csin driving Bragg from Lookout Moun- 
tain, Chattanooga ’Palley, and Mission Ridge, ; as-, 
signed to the command of the Mississippi, Ohio, sc., 


574; begins his Atlanta campaign, 625; drives Jo. 
Johnson from Dalton and Eesacii, 626 to 627; from 
Dallas and Marietta, 028; is reimlsod at Kenesaw 
Mountain, 629; he repulses Hood’s first attack neia" 
Decatur, 681 ; inaikcs n flank niovement on Athuita, 
085; compels Hood to iibamlon Atlanfii, 037; orders 
. the reraoyal of tlic inhalatant.s from, (BT-S; concen- 
. trates for Ms, great march, 689 ; his march from A tlanta 
to Savannah, 639 to 092; captures Fort McAllister, 
098; Savannah, 095; remains .a month at bavannah, 
096; enters South Ciirolifia, 097; hi.s route from Savan- 
nah to Goldsboro’, 698; crosses the Edisto and Ci>ng.a- 
vee, 699 ; fall of Columbia, Charleston, and Fort Sum- 
ter, 701 ; Ms order as in foraging, 708-4 ; advances to 
Fayetteville, N. O., 705; liglit.s Hiirdec at A vervaboro’, 
706; Jo. .Johnston at Benton viilc. 707; reuehos Gohls- 
boro’, 708; advances against Johnston at Smithliold, 
761: arrangement with .Johnston ut bmithfidd, 752; 
requires and constvain.s a .surrender, 758. 

SHEREII.L, Col, Emaicim, ll2t’a H. T., wounded 
at Harper’s Perry, 2UU, 

Shields, Gen. .Iambs, wounded, il l; on battle 

of Kernstown, 11.5; joins McDowell at hViHliTieksburg, 
136; ordered back to the Valley, 130 ; lUils tolntercopfc 
Jackson, 137. 

Ship Island, occupied by Gon. Plmlp.u, 82. 

SiiRBYEPOET, la., held by 23,000 nwn uuder 
Price, 588. 

Sibley, Gen., his Indian campaign, 4ri5, 

Sibley-, Gen. H. F., organizes brigade for con- 
quest of New Me.viro, 21 ; at Fort Bliss, 22 ; Valverde, 
22-8; Santa F6, 24; abandons Now Mexiw), 2,'), 
Sickles, G-en. Daniel E., a1 Frcdericksbnrg, 
847 ; sit Chancellorsville, 861 ; worsted by L«ng.street, 
8S1; at Gettysburg, 38U-S7. 

Sieges OP, Atlanta. (537 ; Beaufort, K'. fJ., 7.'5 ; 81 : 
Cimrleston, Jd-T-T; '529; Corinth, 220 to 281 ; Fort Dar- 
ling, 141; Fort l>onel.wn, 47-80 1 Fort FElier, 711 ; 713; : 
Fort Gaines, 051 ; Fort Henry, ‘i5; Fort IHiiiimaii,2U2; 
Fort McAllister, 6;i., 098; jrort Aliioon, N. C.,7»; Fm-t 
Morgan, 6.61 ; Fort Pillow, ,56, 6111 ; f'ninski. 4.57 ; Fort 
Hamlers, 4.‘i2; Fort Sumter, 467-9; Fort WauneP, 477- 
81; Island NinnherTeii, 55; Kno,vvi!l<.,4:tl-2; Mohil.>, 
6411-, 60; Newl.ern, 77; iMyrnoufh, tel; Port 

Hiidsuti, 81s; ,‘181-37 ; fiavaimah, 695; Vick.Jnirg, 236- 
3iS; Vorktowa, I20~‘2. 

Sigel, Gkn. FitANZ, rotroatK from Bojibinvillo, 
Ark., 27-S; at JVa Ridge, 2, SAJI ; .siieec ds Cmi. Fr.- 
niont, 172; on tho Jhippahannoek, 179; in the light at 
(kinesvillo, 1S8 ; ie defeated al N«‘vvniJii k'.t,ln. iPacii- 
inridge, .699 ; is sniierse.ded by lliintcr, I'.ud, 

S 1 LLI.MAN, Col., killed at Bloody Brid^ff', .533. 

Sill, Gen. J. W., killed at Stoiio River, 274, 
Simmons, Col., 6th Pa,, raortaUy woiinded, lOA 
Simmstort, La., Banks’s army marfle's 1(», 551. 
Simpson, Col., N. J., killed at Gainr.s’.i Hill, 157. 
Sinclair, Col. Wm. T., wounded at ifrolt-rieks- 
bnrg, 347. 

SianbAW-VY, S. 0., abandoned by the HGipIs, 4'":0, 

Slaughter, Gun, .T. K., routs Col. Barrett at 
Brazoa, on the Itio Grande, 7.67. 
iLAA'-KRY IN War, 232; Patrie-ic tb iiry, ,T. 0. 
Adams, Edmund R:tmloli>ii, and -iilK-rs on, 'Atl 6; 
Joshua li. Giddings and Gov. Sea aid on. ‘AST; Mr. 
Lincoln on, ‘287; iho West Point eoneeption of, ’.’ m, ; 
Gens. McDowell and Me( lellaii on. l-.I-'. ^ ireii. IJ dh r 
declares slaves contraband of war. 2-Si; (ten. ( 

Gen. Fremont, and PivsidejitTJiicoln «.ii. ‘.'ik.-io; (’.e!!, 

T. W.81icnmtn’» nssuraneo, 246; (Jeii. V, ....lA eontr i- 
baiid order, ‘2.10 : Gens. Dixaiid ilalleek 011 . 211; C.i.n- 
eron and Liimolu on. 2i;i ; Suwurd on, 21'- 1; G. n. 
Biirni-ide’s Roanoke Jhlsnd iiroeiainatu.M. 2!i; ten-. 
McCook, lliiell,and Doiil.ledayou niavi -ir.udue'.lill 0 ; 
Gen. Tloim.as Williams ex(>el» idl fimiiivi ;il6 ; t .d. 
Palno of Wiseoiisin thereon, '246 ; (,t.-i ,'ol, D, IL An- 
thony thereon, 246 ; Gen. llimter'.s <ii'dei on, .•inmiMn. 
by the President, 246-7; Gen. Merh-linu on, fiDh; 
Mr. Greclev’s letter to the Preshleiii.iiiid the rt sj.'U.'';-, 
249; Mr. Lincoln to the EninneipaMomd:.. 2 ..I; luo 
Proclamation of Freedom, i.W-l'u l.mofc ((..dion tn 
Congress* 2.56 ; army .slave-eateliing probniiieo, 2... •> ; 
Shiy'ery excluded from thoTerritori.s. ‘..‘•J ; An- Diu.t- 
bu,llon, 263; Slave-Trade suppresAon, ‘26 7 ; Mi.nam- 
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ner on, •2fi{) ; tlia law of eridouee, 269 ; Mr. Liacoln’s last 
message— Slavt'i-y abolished, 678. 

Slaves, Rebel attempt to arm,: ’1*25. . 

Slidell, to, 81. 

Slooith, (lEN. Henry W., at Antietam, 201; at 

Clianccllorsville, 856 ; at Gettysbam, SSO-7 ; with 
Sherman in his great march from Atlanta to Savan- 
iiub. (i-SO-dllo ; threatens an advance on Aiigustii, 69T ; 

. crosses the IJdisto, 6S9 ; flichts Hardee at Avorysboro’, 
706 ; attacked by Jo. J<jhnstou at Beutonville, 707. 
SraTH, Gen. G-e status W., 81; at Pair Oaks, 
143-5 ; dis.ibled by paralysis, 145. 

Smith, Gbn. Preston, killed at 0hickamauga,417. 
Smith, Gen. E. Kirby, invadea Kentucky, 213; 

at Lnwrciicebnreh, 221; at Perryville, 221: attacks 
Bteelo at Jenkins's ferry, 663; his last General Order, 
767 ; surrenders, 76S. 

Smith, Chl., 73d Ohio, at 'W'auhatcMe, 436. 
S-viiTH, Gen. 0. F., 45; at Port Dohelson, 49; 

at Clarksville, 68 ; death of; 63; allusion to. 60, 

Smith, Gen. T. R., at Fort Ilmdiuaii, 293. 

Smith, Gen. Wm. Sovt, makes a failure, 617. 
Smij'h, Gkn. T. Kilby, at Vicksburg, 311. 

Smith, Gen. Giles A., at Vicksburg, 311 ; in 
the Atliintii oarnpaiga, 682 ; crosses the Edisto, 619. 
Smith, Gen. VT. F., at Yorktown, 121 ; in Penin- 
sula cariipaiga, 122; at Antietam, 207 ; at Fredei'icks- 
burg, 346; at Cold Harbor, 5S0-2; at Petersburg, 585. 
SMiTtr, Gen. Moegan L., G9 ; -wounded at Yazoo 
Bluffs, 289. 

Smith, W. Prescott, expedites movement of 

troops, 48'J. 

Smith, 'Col., 27th Ga., killed at Antietam, 210. 
Smith, Gen, A. J., at Yazoo Pluffs, 290 ; at Fort 
Hindman, 293; at Vicksburg, 316; takes Fortde Rns- 
sy. 037 ; lights at Mansiira, 65i ; defeats Polignac at 
■ TelUiw liayon. .561; routs Manuadnkc near Columbia, 
Avk., 651; ordered to St. Loui.s, 567; aids to drive 
Price out of itissouri, 569 to 562; at Hasliville under 
Thomas, 562 ; helps defeat Hood, 6S4; rejoins Cauby, 
and helps reduce Mobile, 721. 

Snicker’s Gap, ot'cupicd by Lee’s army, 212. 
SoL-DiEits’ Vote, 224; for President, 672. 
SoMBtiSE'i', Ky., Gillmore routs Pegraiu, 427. 
Soule, Hon. Pierre, 98; banished, 100. 

BouTii Mountain, Md., battle of, 195-7. 
Spalling, Col., 12tli Tenn. Cavalry, at Nash- 
ville; 686. 

SPANtsii Fort, Mobile, besieged and taken, 722. 
Spinola. Eeig.-Gbn. P. B., wounded at Manassas 
Gap, 393; relieved from coin»\iind, 664. 

Spooxei?, Ool., S3d Ind., at Vicksburg, ,310. 
SPOTT^yL■A^vNIA 0. II., Va., fighting at, 572-5. 
Spkingpielt), Ark., attacked by Mamiadnke, 446. 
St.ifpokT), .Bpjg.-Gen,, killed at the AVilderncss, 

Stahl. Gen, Jui.ius, in fight at Cross- Keys, 138. 
Btaxi.v'.y, .\rA,T.-Gr,N. 1). A., at Iiika, 223-4; at- 
tacks Morrani. 271; ehnrL'esinto Franklin, 272; wound- 
ed !it Franklin. Tenn., 683, 

Stannaud, Brig.-Gen., of Vermont, wounded at 

■ (IcUyshurs, 36S. • 

Stanton, Pdwin ¥., ap]ic>intp.il Secretary of tVar, 
81; 82; 108; 136; to McCUdliiu, after buttle of Fair 
Oaks, ll'.l-ltiO; to McUlelbin, about Jackson’s move- 
ments, 151-2. 

Star 1 C. Gkn., killed at Anliotam, 206. 

Star tew eatheu, Gen,, at Perryville, 219. 

State AurnouiTY oyer Militia, 488. 

St\te iCLEUTroxa 486 ; account of, 508-10; the 
October, oflSlU, 071-8. 

St. t'iiiRLES. Ark., Carr fights Shelby at, 554. 
tiTKEHMAN, Cal’t., iiiivirl expedition, 459. 
Stbkhmax Gkn. J, B,, at Ohickamauga, ^22 ; at 
Sa^hvillc, 056. 0 1 , 


Steele, Gen. F., at Yazoo RhiAVi, 289 ; at Port 

Hindman. .at Vicksbuiv, 31 1; captiirts [.Htlo- 

Rock, 451-2; in Arkansas iu 1-64. 5a.'i; lulvaiice-- lo 
Cimiilen. 552; attacked at Jenkins's i'l-rry, 5,53-4: 
storms Blakely. 723, 

Stein, Col., Ohio, killed at Stone River, 281. 
Stein, Gen., 27 : killed at Prairie Grove, -10. 
Steinwkiih’s Dn’iSlON. at 'Wmliahhie. imi 
Stevens. Gen. Isaac I., killed at Ohautillv.r 
Va.,1SS-9. 

Stevenson, Gen., at Port Gihisoti, 305. 
Stevenson, Gen. T. G., killed at ilio IVildcr- 
ness, 571. 

Stewart, Gen., captured by Hancock, 572. 
Stewart, Lt.-Col., at Van Buren, Ark., 447, 

St. Louis, Bosecrans at, 556-8; Prieo thre;it- 
en.s,559. 

Stone, Col., at Columbia, S. 0., 700. 

STONBM.AN, Gen. Geo. D., on the Peninsula, 
122-7; 159; his orders. 35:1 : his raid. 365; his diras- 
i terns raid to Macon, 6'33-4; takes IvingBport. Tenn., 
and Abingdon, Vu., OSS; curries Siiliabury, N. C., O-'J ; 
destroys railroad, 751. 

Stone Eivbr, or Murfreesboro’, battle of, 273-9, 
Stone’s Battery, at Perryville, 219. 

Stbahl, Gen., killed at Franldin, Tenn., 6S3. 
Strange, Col. J. B., on battle of Glendale, 163. 
Streight, Ool. A. I)., 51st Ind., raids into Geor- 
gifi, 285; ea{itnred in tlie fight at Nashville, OSS. 
Strong, Gen., established on Morris Island, 475 ; 
assaults Fort Wagner aird Is killed, 477. 

Stuart, Gen. Davyd, at Pittsburg Landing, 53 ; 

at Yazoo Bluffs, 289 ; at Fort llindman. 293. 

Stuart, Gen. J, B. B.jm’aids around McClellan’s 
army, 150; Ms report, AS9; at South Mountain, 196; 
fights Pleasanton, 369; at Gettysburg. SW) ; at Venter- 
v'ille, 895; at Chiekiunauga, 42‘2 ; mortally wounded at 
Yellow Tavern, Va., 574. 

Sturgis, Lt.-Col., at Port Gibson, Mi.s3., 305. 
Sturgis, Maj.-Gen. S. D., reenforces Pope, 179; 
at Ale.vandria, 179 ; is routed at Guntowc, 621-2. V 

Sullivan, Gen. J. 0., at luka, 224; routs For- 
rest, 2S2. 

Sumner, Hon. 0u.as., oh holding aiave.? iu na- 
tional vessc4.s, and on exdRidiug witiiesses because of 
color, 209. 

Sumner, GiiN. Edivin V., 108; afWiniamsbtirg, 
Vfl., 122-5; at Faif Oaks, 144-7; on the battle of Glen- 
dale, 108; at Malvern Hill, 166; reenforees Pope, 
IS7-100; flt Antietam, 207 ; at Fredericksburg, :H4, 
Sumter, bombardment of Fort, 467-9; Dahl- 
gren’s attack on, 481; restored to the Unii:)n , 747. 
SvvAMP Angel, opens on Charleston, 479. 
SwiNTON, William, on Dupont’s attack on Fort 
Siiinter, 467-9. ^ 

Sykes, Gen., at Gaines’s Mill, 155; at silMh 

Mountain, 198; at ChancellorsviUe, 856; at Gettys- 
burg, SSl-7 ; is relieved from command, 564. 

, T. 

Taliaferro,. Gen., at CCdar Moiiutaiii, 177: 

wounded, 1S2. ' 

Taney, Eogeb B. (Chief- Justice), death 7)1, 671. 
Tattnall, Com., destroys the Morrimae, 12S. 
Taylor, Gen. Dick, at Cross-Keys, 138; nt 
Port TiCimblic, 139; captures Braslmnr Vily, ].a.. 8:17 ; 

. defeats Wa.shbnrne, near Ope.lon.sji.s, ;5 10-1 ; in A labimni. 
721 ; siirreiulcrs to Gen, Caniiy. 754. 

Taylor, Gen. Geo. W., at Gainosis Mill, 156 ; i.s 
defeated by Jackson at Bull Run. :!S1. 

Taylor, Col., Pa. Bucktails, killod at Gottys- 
burg, 338. 

Tecumseh, The, destroyed by a torpedo. 651. 
Tennessee, the war in, 212; Bragg’s army in, 
221; Gon. Grant in command of We.d. 222 ; Aiidilkt 
and East, 404; Buckner abandons East. 42*'; i.ong- 
sti-eet’s openitions against Burnside in East, 431-2; 
Hood invades, 677; is’ driven out by Thomas, 677-07. 
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Ti^N'ESS'Er:, ram, fights and surrenders, B5 2-3. 

Teuu] ll, Gkn., routed andkilled at Pen-yville, 219, 

TivUidY, ItK.v. Alfred H., menaces James Island, 
4Trj ; asA'iults Fort 'Wngiier, 431 ; assaults and takes 
Fort 713; helps i-aptiiro IVilmington, 715. 

Tev, Col., 2d N, 0., killed at Antietani, 210. 

Texas, .surreuder of regulars in, 17; IS; ordi- 
iiiinev lit' Scee.ssioa, 17; (Jens, lianks and Dana in 

' ■\Vesteni, 341 ; (;ollii,j).se of Eebellion in, 757. 

Thayer, Gex. Johx M., at Port Hindman, 293. 

TiiOBURiSr, Col. Jo., killed at Cedar Greek, 615. 

Thomas, Col., Ga,, killed at Fort Sanders, 433. 

TiiOii.-vs, Gex. Geo. IL, at Mill Spring, 42-3; at 
Cedin' Mountain, 177 ; at Stone. IliTer, 278-5; at Chick- 
amauir.a, 42 1 ; retiroa unassailcd, 423; ordered to hold 
Cbattiinoosra. 434; at Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga 
Talley, and Mis.siou Ridge, 434-44C; hisofflcial repoi-t, 
442; in tin; Atlanta campaign, 6'2fi; in Tennessee, 640; 
aHSiniies eliief command in Tennessee, 677; defeats 
Hood at Nashville, 635-6; results of his campaign, 6S9. 

Thomas, Gen. (Rebel), at second BuR Run, 189. 

T^o^^PsoN, Col., killed at Ilartsville, 447. 

Thompson, Col, N. C., killed at Centerville, 396. 

ThoboeCtHfaee Gap, operations in, 182. 

Tidcall, Gen., at Gaines’s Mill, 156. 

Tilden, Ma.i., .3Sth N. Y., killed at Chantilly, 188. 

Tile, Gen., wounded at Centerville, 396. 

Tilghman, Gen. Lloyd, at Port Henry, 45 ; 
surrenders, 47 ; killed at Champion Hills, 809. 

Todd, Geo., operates as a guerrilla, 447. 

Toombs, Gen. Robert, wounded at Antietam, 
208-10. 

Topping, Lt.-Col., 7lst Indiana, killed, 316. 

TowEit, Gen., in the battte of Gainesville, 1S7. 

Tribune Office, of Mew York, assailed by 

draft rioters, 504, 

Trimble, Brig.-Gen. J.R., at Malveni Hill, 166 ; 
take.? Manassas J unction, ISO ; at second Bull Run, 1S9 ; 

'■^vvounded at Gettysburg, 389. 

Trumbull, Hon. Lyman, on freeing the slaves 
of Rebels, 263. 

Tucker, Oapt., raids :^om Charleston, 465. 

Tunstall’s Station, scene of operations, 159. 

Turner’s C^ip, Pranldin drives Col)j3 from, 196. 

TuscuiroiA, Ala., captured by*Mitchel, 285. 

Tuttle, Gen., at Vicksburg, 311. 

Twiggs, Gen,, treason of, i7; dismissal of, from 
Confederate service, S5. 

Tyler, Gen. (Rebel), killed at Port Tyler, 720. 

TY.s'D.tLE’s Brigade,' at ^Vmiliutehie, 436. 


. U 

Underwood, Col., 33d Mass., wounded at Wau- 
hatchie, 435. 

U.siON National Convention in 1864:, 658. 

*Uniomsts reorganize Arkansas, 555. 

Y. 

Yallandigiia.’s!, Hon. 0. L., arrested by Burn- 
side, 489; public sensation iiiul resolves, 490 to 501; 
defeated for Governor of Ohio, 509*510; his conversa- 
tion with Ould, 666. 

Talverde, New Mexico, battle of, 22-3. 

Vance, Col. J. IV.,, 9Gih Ohio, klliod at Sabine 
Cross-roads, 540. J A’’ 

Tan Oi.eve, Gen.) killed atStoiie River, 27ti 

Van Bohn, Gen. EarTj, in Tox-as, 18 ; commtod^ii 
tran-.'*\ri'.‘.isRippi Departffient, 27 ; baffled by Sigel, 27 ; 
at Pea Ridge. '23-42 ; attacks Corinth and is defeated, 
225-9 ; his losses, 281 ; captures Holly Springs, 28fr. • • . • 


Vicksburg, Miss., bombarded, 57 ; first siege of 
raised, 57-S; again bomhanlod, 101; attempt to eut 
eiitral across pehinsuia opposite, 101-2 ; siege of, again 
abandoned, 102; opemtloiis uitaiiist. 286; Shennan 
again threatens, 2S9; Sbertnan fiiils to take, 2.91 ; Com. 
Dorter passes the battevu-s, 801 ; grati.i assnuHun. 811 ; 
failnre of the asstinlton, 813; besieged by Grant, -and 
surrendered, SlO-16. 

Vincent, Col., killed at Gettysburg, 3SS. 

-Virginia, Pope’s operations in, 172; Banks and 
McDowell assigned to Pope, 172; fight at AYythevilla 
and Lewisbiirg) 403. 


w. 

Waohusett, Capt. Colliu.«, captures the Plorida 

in Bahia harbor, 645-6‘. 

Wadsworth, Gen. James S., Military Governor 

of Wa.shingt<m, lOS; on strength of Rebel arnrv at 
M.anassas in Jan., 1862, 112; strength of his force for 
defense of Washington, 180; at Gettysburg, 877; in. 
council at Williamsport, 392; killed in the Wilder- 
ness, 569. 

Wainwright, Col., wounded at South Moun- 
tain, 198. 

Wainwright, Oapt., killed at Galveston, 324. 
Waite, Col. 0. A., captured at San Antonio, IS. 
Walker, Gen. W. H. T., at Antietam, 207 ; de- 
feated at Jackson, 806; at Chiekamauga, 415; lights 
Bvannati at Pocotallao, 468 ; retreats up Red river be- 
foi'Q Gen. A. J. Smith, 587 ; killed at Decatur, Ga., 683. 
Walker, Oapt. (Navy), up the Yazoo river, 318. 
Wallace, Gen. Lew., 49; at Pittsburg Landing, 
59-71 ; defeated at the Monocaey, COS. 

Wallace, Gen. W. H. L., 59 ; 63 ; killed at 
Pittsburg Landing, 64. 

W.4.LTHALL, Gen., at Oliickamauga, 417. 

War and its Causes, Franklin Pierce on, 497. 
Ward, Gen. Hobart, at Chancellorsville, 360; 
at Manassas Gap light, 393. 

Waring, Col. Geo. E., defeats Marmaduke at 
Batosville, 447 ; at Guntown, Miss., 621. 

Warner, Gen., fights at Henderson’s Hill, La., 

6'i la 

Warren, Gen. Eitz Henry, reenforces Banks 

on Rod river, 550. 

Warren, Gen. George S., at Gaines’s Mill, 156; 
Malvern Hill, 165; Antietam, 20S; Chancellorsville, 
S56; Centerville, 895; commands the 5th corps, 064; 
at “the Wilderness,” 667 to 571; eharge.s at Spottsyl- 
vania, 672; .at Cold Harbor, 580 to 6S2 ; destroy's Wel- 
don Railroad, 726; defeats Pegrarn at Dahuoy’s mill, 
720: fights on Eowanty creek', 780; in fight at Five 
Porks, 731-2 ; relieved, by Sheridan, 783. 

"Warrenton Junction, operations at, 181 ; 395, 
Waerenton Springs, Va., operations at, 182. 
Washbubne, Gen. C. 0., 34; at Helena, 35; at 
Vicksburg, 314; defeated near Opelousas, 840; on 
Rebel conspiracy, 657. 

Washington City, force loft for defense of, 
130-1; McDowell’s corps retained for defense of, 181 ; 
Gen. Banks in command at, 194; Early menaces and 
. is repulsed from, 605. 

Washington, Capt., killed at Vicksburg, 31(1. 
Washington, N. 0., Foster repels Hill at, 483. 
W.4.UHATOHIB, Geu. Gsai'y victorious at, 435. 
Waynesboro’, Va., Sheridan routs Early at, 727. 
Waynesboro’, Ga., KUpatrick at, 691; 692. \ 

Wead, Gen. F. F., killed at Cold Harbor, 582. 
Webb, Brig.-Ge.n'., wounded at Gettysburg, 3SS. 
Webi}, Col.; ,killfecil#Sabine Cross-roads, .540. 
WEBKiEih^Joi iy^ .Jat I’ittsbnro: Landing, 6.5. 
Webster, "(CGl. B. Fletcher, of Mass,, killed at 
, 6.aiuesvillo, tS9. 

Weed^(jEN. S. H., killed at Gettysburg, 38.8. 
Y'’EE«^1^'Kiii^tt3B'Ciad, Oapt. John. Rogers, cap- 
tures 472-3. 
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■Wei'i'zel, r4E>:. Conpiir.Y, -with Gen. Butler’s ex- 
I)wlil,ion', t::;, 01, OT ; si-nt t.o.Lufourchf. 104-5: duclincs 
h) us:>;uilt ’VYilaiiiiS-'toii, "11; enters llichniond, "8". 
Vksseli-s. Okx., Vounded at Fair Oaks, 148. 
IYest PoLvr, Va., light at, 1215-7. 

■Wert ViRGixiA, operations in, 108; 140 ; 59,8. 
■YYiiauton, Gen., raids in Middle Tenn., 4553. 
'W’'iiEEiu-;n, Gen,, rvounded at Lavergne, 271; 
Ills attauk i\ faihtro, SYS; 2S0; 2S8; riiids iu East Ten- 
neasee, 4H8; at (.'hiekamangii, 415. 

■WiiiT.viCER, Gf,n., at CJ lickamauga, 422. 

■White Oak Sivahp, battle of, 160-1; bridge 
retaken, 170. 

White, Gen. Julius, at Martinsburg and Har- 
per’s Perry, 19!>. ’ 

White, Gai’t., at Vicksburg, 312. 

Whiting, Gen., at Malvern Hill, 165. 
WiOKLiPPE, Hon. 0. A., enlightened by Gen, 
Hunter, 015. 

Wilcox, Gen. 0. M. (Hebei), at Glendale, 163; 

at Ho pe well Gap, 188.- 
■YGli), Gen., in North Carolina, 535, 

■WhiaiEE, Col. J. T., surrenders to Bragg at 

' Munfordsville, 21C. 

WiLUEiiNESS, battle of the, 5G7 to 570. 

■^'iLLAitn, Col., killed at Gettysburg, 388. 
■Vi^iLLiAiis, Gen, Thomas, in first attack on 
Ticlcsbiirir, 67-S; at Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 97; 
again at Vicksburg, 101 ; in command at Baton Rouge, 
103; death of, li)8; issues orders to drive from c.am'pa 
and garrisons colored fugitives, *246. 

Williams, Gen. .A. S., with Sherman in his 

great march, 089 to 695. 

WilIjIams, Col., 111., killed at Stone River, 281, 
W1LLI.4MS, Oapt., at siege of Corinth, 227. 
WiLLiAMSiiURG, Va., battle of, 122-6. 

■WiLLiOH, Gen., captured at Stone River, 274. 
Wilmington, N. C., defenses of, 710; Butler and 
Woltzol decline to assault, 711: Scholield cniiturua, 
715. 

Wilson, Hon. Henry, of Mass., on the return 

of fugitive slaves, 251 ; hill to provide for educating col- 
ored children, 266. 

Wilson, Gen. James H., raids through central 
Alabama, 717; capture of Selma and Montgomery, 
710-720, 

Winchester, Ya., Jackson defeated at, 135 
Gen. Ewell takes, 371. 

Winslow, Oapt. John, of the Tvearsarge, en- 
gages the Alabama, and sinks her, 646-47. 


WiNTHiiOP, Gen. Fred,, killed at Fire .Fo;d;,--. t:';-;-. 
W'lSE, Gen. Henry A., at Roanoke 7-i-. 

IViSE, C.;U’T. 0. J., killed at do., 76. 

■WoLFK, Lt.-Col., killed at Hiciiiaunu. Ly.. ilRi. 
■VVoLFoiin, Gen. Frank T., oppo.-a'-Mor;,;;.! . -ic • ; 

pur.siU'S Pi-grain to .Sumcv.-ii-t. -i2T : o p.-b- .•'■■o';'.- u.v- 
alry, 428; is routed at Philadelphia, Tritsi.. Idi. 

MTood, Gen. T. J., wounded at Slone River. 

at Chickainauga, 417) ; at Mi»sion r.idge, lie; N..-!,- 
ville, 6S4-6. 

Wood, Ma, 7.. brings oft’ four guns from Mary- 
land Heights, 200. 

■Wood, Brig.-Oen. (Rebel), wounded. 221. 

Wood, Col. J.vs., Itlfitk N. Y,. at Wauhaichio. l.'hi. 
Woodward, Judge Geo. Vr., on the’ csiiiscrip- 

tion act, 4SS; beaten as candid;du for {'Livcnua- of 
Pennsylvania, 600. 

Wool, Gen. John E., at Fortress Monroe, 127; 

occupies Norfolk and Port-mouth, 127: didach.-ii l.i.m 
McClellan’s command, 132; his onier iu Jei.uion tu 
colored contrabands, 2-10. 

Worden, Lt. John L., fights the iLerriraac, in 

. the Monitor, and is wonndi'd, 11, s, 

Wright, Gen. H. G., as.«anlts Secessinuville. -I ill : 
at the Wilderness, 56S-71; at Cold Harbor, ti-'O-C; as 
Petersburg, 734, 

Wright, Gen. (Rebel), at Malvern Iliil, 165; 
wounded at Antiotain, 210. 

WYM 2 VN, Col. j. B., killed near Yick,sburg>, 290. 
WYTHEViLLEjVa., fight at, 403 ; Gillem takes 200 
men and 8 giuis a1^ 6B3. 

% 

•Y, 

Yazoo City, fighting at, 309-310; 318. 

Yazoo Bluffs, Sherman demonstrates on. 289, 
Yeadon, Richard, offers $10,000 reward for 

Gen. Butler, 100. % 

Yellow Bayou, La., fight of A. J. Smith, with 

Pdlignac, 651. 

York River Railroad, burned by^Eehels, 159. 
Yorktown, Ya., siege 120-22; evaonatiou of 
by Magrader, 122; embarkation of troops at, 171. 


z. 

ZOLLIGOFFEE, Gen., killed a,t Mill Spring, 42-3. 


The Ehd. 
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